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“And now shall India’s paroquets on sngar revel all. 

In this sweet Persian sugaroandy that is borne to far Bengal." 

Safie to Snltan Ghiasn-d-dm. Sing of Bengal. 

The History of Bengal cannot fail to be of special interest 
not only to Hindus and Musalmans in Bengal^ but also to 
Englishmen^ in that Bengal formed the foundation-stone of 
the glorious fabric of Empire in Asia that England was des- 
tined in subsequent years to rear on the wreck of the mighty 
Empire of the * Great Mogul.^ Tet Histories of Bengal are 
very few. Prom the Muhammadan side, though there are plenty 
of General Histories of India, containing incidental references 
to Bengal, or dealing with particular periods of it, there is no 
general or comprehensive History of Bengal, save and eisspept 
the RiySgu-s-Sala!^. Prom the European side, the only 
standard History of Bengal is Stewart’s History, but this last, 
too, whilst mainly based on the Riyiz, incorporates also the 
less reliable accounts from Peri^ta. To appreciate the his- 
torical value and position of the Riy9z, I need only quote the 
opinions of two eminent Orientalists. “ The Riy5zu-s-Salatin,” 
says the late Professor Blochmann who laboured so largely 
for the Asiatic Society of Bengal, '‘is much prized as being 
the fullest account in Persian of the Muhammadan History of 
Bengal, which the author brings down to his own time (1786- 
88) whilst Dr. Hoernle observes in a letter to me-: “The 
Riyaz is a Standard History of Bengal, is continually quoted 
by Mr. Blochmann in his ‘Contributions to the History and 
.JJeography of Bengal ’ in the Journals of the Asiatic Society 
Mr. Blochmann strongly recommended that it should be 
translated, and, therefore, the book is one which deserves 
being translated and published by the Asiatic Society.” 

Whilst fully sensible of the honour conferred upon m6 by 
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the Asiatic Society ia enti-usting to me the duty of ti’ansla- 
ting with notes this Standard History of Bengal, I can- 
not help confessing to a sense of diffidence in presenting 
this volume to the public under tlieir jmspices. Circumstan- 
ces over which I have had little control, such as domestic 
troubles, difficulties of access to libraries or books of refer- 
ence in out-of-the-way mofussil stations, and scanty snatches 
of leisure after by no means light daily official duties— -have 
combined not only to retarcL the publication of this annotated 
translation, but to interfere with my presenting it in the 
shape that I had fondly aimed at. As it is, I venture to think, 
whilst f uUy conscious of its defects and flaws, that I have 
spared no pains to render the translation a faithful and 
literal representation of the original, consistently with lucid- 
ity and clearness in statement. To constantly elucidate the 
text, I have given ample foot-notes. These foot-notes have 
been prepared by me by reference ta original and generally 
contemporary Persian sources, and in some cases also embody 
results of the labours of European scholars and antiqua- 
rians, as. well as my own personal observations. The prepara- 
tion of these foot-notes has involved considerable research 
and entailed much labour. 

For my labours, such as they have been, I shall, however, 
feel amply rewarded if these pages in any measure contri- 
bute to awaken amongst my co-religionists in Bengal an en- 
lightened consciousness of their historic past, coupled with an 
earnest longing in the present to avail themselves of the op- 
portunity afforded by a progi-essive and beneficent Govern- 
ment for their future social and intellectual regeneration; and 
aho if tlicy widen the mutual sympathies of the two great 
nationalities in Bengal by infusing sentiments of closer and 
more cordial comradeship, in that they have been fellow- 
travellers over the same tract for many long centuries; and 
last, though not least, if they evoke the sympathetic interest^ 
of Englishmen in the fate of a great and historic Community 
that preceded them for six centuries in the Government 
of this country. 
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A respectful tribute of mournful acknowledgment is due 
to the memory o€ my lamented wife, Hyatunnissa Begam, 
who often sat up by me during progress of this work, and 
sustained me in my labours. 

* ABDUS SALAM. 

Obissa, Cuttack: 

23rd May, 1903, 

P.8 . — I had hoped to add to this work an Appendix deal- 
ing with the social, economic and political condition of the 
people in Bengal under each period of Moslem Rule ; but for 
this (though I have collected some materials) at present I com- 
mand neither the requisite leisure nor the full critical 
apparatus. The foot-notes will, however, it is hoped, gjve 
the reader some idea of the culture and civilisation that pre- 
vailed in Bengal under the Moslems, of their system and 
methods of administration, of their policy in adding to the 
physical comforts of the people, and in improving their in- 
telleotiial, social and ethical ideals. 

A. S. 

Babisal, Backbbounjb : 

17th November, 1903. 
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Ensiim §halii dynasty of Bengal Moslem independent kings had its 
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— Hasain Shah removes his seat of Government to Blvdalah which 
adjoins the City of Gaur — Husain ghah, being himself of a noble 
stock, employs namerous Syeda, Mahals and Afghxns of noble 
families in liis service in Bengal — Hasain ghah appoints efficient 
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Husaiu ghnh aabjagates Rajahs of the environs up to Orissa, 
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into Assam — Rajahs Rnp Narain, Mai Hunwar, Gasa Lakhan and 
Laohmi Harain subdued — Husain Shah builds namerous mosques 
and rest-homes in Bengal, as well as numerous Madrassaba or 
Oolleges— Husain Slioh confers numerous gifts of lands etc. on 
saints and sohoiars — For the maintenance of the Rest-honse in 
connection with the shrine of the saint Hnr Qiitbu-l-alam, 
Husain Shah endowed several villages— Husain .Shih’s character 
— Amongst the sovereigns of Bengal, none equal to Hasain 
ghah — Traces of Husain ghah’s beuefioeuoe known widely — 
Snl|;an Husain Bharqi, a refugee at the Court of Husain Shah — 
Emperor Babar’e invasion of India, towards the end of Husain 
Shah’s reign— Reign of Hasrat ghah, eon of Alau-d-diu Husain 
Shah— Nasrat Shah or Nasih ghah a wise and just and an effi- 
oient sovereign — ^Hasrat ghah re-oonqueis Chittagong, subdues 
Tirbut and Hajipur, and holds temporary sway over ALzimgarh 
in the N. W. Province— Hajipur long the 'head-quarters of the 
Bengal Governors of Behar — Emperor Babar conquers Hindustan 
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suaDsaft psoee 'rit1>'i Saont Witfi retiirj^ — Ecs^or Baliar dieiv, 

Mxucesse Hmotiaimi aetet^ds tha ttora.« ai Delbi — BoipEnr 
'Eimni.iijriijj ptoiia ‘Je rr\a|a^t sf Bpho il — ^Xasrat Bhah gcsd? 
pnenonia lin ETir<=r?t fl’anaYmi — TriraiSs tie close ol We Bfe 
^#*084 Jtalh. in iivfoaf'ra 'ind oppresnons — Xsarat 

Ikl ■'i— fcriilfls ilie Qsdrits Bssnl boildio^ Bond 
ill* GrV^^ T£. tr jc^ tha Sena Ka^jrd in Gniir — Beign of JFanrs 
— Se gm ri StuHn Hektynd, Mn of Alan-d-^bs Hneam 
'AJaai {Malmiii SfsVs Iwnlier-iit-IaTrl, 
(toresiHS; ot Hsjipnr, iDtrignea with Sher ^ton, who was in 
Bshar — Uahmud ghnh details Qnth Khan.. Commandant of 
Kon^l^ (Xnngir), to compmr Behar, and to cfaaatto Utaadnm 
’Ahno — Qnth Kha n hilled, and Shsr Kian wins the Tictoty— 
Ma^idnot 'AJaio hiilsd — ^het Khan fniiiffe* Bengal — The nobles 
of Bengal gurad the paasr> cS Tetoga Ha snd Sahrigoli, and 
fight— Kh an rat ei Bengal, arid 'itiicks ITahmud Sha h. 
w^ 0 enltETce^**" Ij'ili-* If * H f rr f Gior md seehs for help 
itriT Et.tr-frr ITiiti'yjii Erg oi Hao' Tun it onaa the fort of 
JJ^oaar — Bn^hsaoe binalci out Id Behar, and Sher inia a letnes 
from Be* imlilcnriDg Us son J alal '>Dd Us noble, ^awas Qan, 

to hesiegr tlis Itrt of Ganr— Bult.n Mahmud flee* and Jalal 
K|-ii c o^nr-s Gaur— al.‘r Kl’^ nsarrhea to Gaor. md he- 
r Tr Ls Mister ot B tcal — Lallan M'IttoI 5Lsh erects the 
r’vhcJral llo«quo at Sidull'pur, - qaarter rf G- iit— E n penii 
Hai/i()iTi imslc* thionsli tl jaarr-. rf Tenagadhi and 
Pal .Tgali— JaKl Kh^an and Kh *" ae Khan rrtre'r to Gaar to 
lion— M'll.m'id y.nh, t! c lant indoi, i dent ILMalman ling 
of Bengal, dies at Kahlgaon or Oolgong— gher on Bmperor 

numaynn's approach, retU-es from Bengal towards the htl l. of 
Jharlcand or Clintia Nagpnr — Emperor Hnnaynn captnres Ganr, 
ninieg it Jionatabad, introdncos the Ma^al Imperial ttntha md 
coin, and halts at Ganr for thioe months— Owing to badness of 
climate of Ganr. many Mnghal soldiers perish— Sfeer ghar. with 
hii Afghan soldieis marches from Jharkaad nr Ohuta Nagpnr 
to the fort of Eohtas, captnres it, and also surprises 



Ifon^jT (lIuTigir) — ITews of Slirza Hindal’e rebellion receired 
by Emperor Hnmayun, irba merclEea back lo A.^a, leaving 
Jabang^ Qnli Beg as the Ungkal Gorernor of Ganr and supported 
by Ibiabim Beg rrith fiTe tbnnsand CBvEdry — Sher Khan re- 
captures Gaur, ascends the throne of Bengal and aesnmes the 
title of Sher §hah — Sher Shah, a great statesman, a benevolent 
sovereigD and a splendid general — His fiscal reforms — Sher Shah 
beatoiTS jngtrs, Altamjhan, and 3fiida3-i-3fash for the support of 
scholars and saints — ^His Army reforms — His pnblio works — 
His Tigoront administration of jnstica —People enjoy perfect 
security of life and property — Peice concluded helween Kmparor 
Hnmayun and Sher Shah, Bengal, together with tlie fort of 
Bohtas being left in the possession of Sher Shah — Sher ^ah sud- 
denly attacks Hmpei or Hnmay an at Q^usv, and defeats the latter 
— Sher Shah rednces Bengal and Behar tosnhjection — Sh tiU ^^alii, 
patron-saint of Sher Shah — Sher ^nh leaves ^hizr ^han ns his 
Governor of Bengal, and marches to Agra — ^er ^ah again 
defeats Emperor Humayun at Kanauj, and marches to Agra, — 
Bnie of Khizr ^an at Ganr— Khisr yha n gives himself royal 
airs, and is qnickly supplanted by gher Shah, who divides 
Bengal amongst several tribal chiefs, placing over them an over- 
lord in the person of Qazi Fazilat, a learned scholar of Agra, — 
gher g^ah returns to Agra — Over-lordship of Muhammad ^an 
Snr in Bengal — Sher Shah’s sou. Jsllal Khm surnamed Islam 
Shah or Salim Shah, ascends the throne of Hindustau, and draws 
up a comprehensive Procedaro Code or Saat'ir «! Aiarii— Battle 
between Muhammad Khan Snr and Muhammad ^ah ’Adli— 
Muhammad ^han killed — Bale of ^hizr Kh an, surnamed Bahadur 
Shah. Muhammad j^au's son — Battle between ^hisr Khan 
and Muhammad Shah ’Adli neiir Surajgarha in ihe Monghyr 
district — Muhammad ghah killed — Beign of JMlalu-d-din, son of 
Muhammad Khan — Beign of Jalallu-d-din’s sou — Buie of Ghiasn- 
d-diu — Beign Of Taj ^on S irani — Taj ^an, one of the most 
learned scholars of his time — Beign of Snlaimau Karaiii, brother 
of Taj ^han — Sulaiman Kurani bolds every morning a devo- 
tional meeting in company with 150 Shaikhs and 'TTIama, after 
which be transicts business during fixed hours — Sulaiman 
Karani, with the help of his renowned general Kalapahar, oon- 
quers Orissa — Sulaiman Karani shifts his capital from Gaur to 
Tandah — Sulaiman partially subdnes Knch Behar — Peace con- 
cluded between Sulaiman and Emperor Humayun — Peace main- 
tained between Sulaiman and Emperor Akbar — Sulaiman 
Karani very energetic, industrious, methodic, and strict — Beign 
of Bayazid Khan , son of Salaiman Karani — ^Beign of Hand ^an, 
son of Sulaiman Karani — Daudj^aii reigns over Bengal, Behar and 
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Oruss — TT'g aUsdiag arfay — Dsnd is aggresBiTe and inrades 
tlie froutiera lietween th^ kingdom of Bengal and the Empire 
of Hindustan — Emperor Akbar orders his general, Mnnim 
^an, ^an-i-^anan, Gaveraor of Jannpnr, to oppose Band’s 
ndfanco — Peace conclnded by Manim ^an with Dand — ^Akbar 
declines to ratify the treaty — Disloyalty of Dand’s premier 
grandee, Lodi ^an — Haral engsgements between Dand ^an and 
Emperor Akhar — Oand retires to Patna, porsned by Emperor 
Akbar — Akbar captures the fort of Hajipac — Dand abandons the 
fort of Patna, and sails down to Bengal — Patna captured by 
Empeior Akbar — ^The Khan-i-B3isnan Hnnim ^an pnrsnes 
Dand who retires to Orissa — Todar Hal in Bengal and Orissa — To- 
dar Hal’s loyal setrices to Emperor Akbar — Battle between 
the Ui^ala and the Afghans— Peace of Eatak — Bengal and 
Behar ceded to Akbar, whilst Orissa yet retained by the 
Afghans — Darbar on the banks of the Mahanadi rirer opposite 
to Eatak (Cnttack) City held by the ^an-i-^anan for reception 
of Dand ^an who attends from Katak with his Afghan nobles 
— Befined ohiralry and magnanimity displayed by the ^an-i- 
Ehnnan Hnnlm Khan and Dand Khan at the State Darbar. 

Akbar eaoses a general survey of Bengtd and preparation of its 
Bent-Koll by his Finance Ministers, Khwajah Mnsaffnr Ali 
,and Todar Hal in 1682 A.O. — The Khan-i-Khanan (Hnoim ^an) 
tmnsfers the seat of Government of Bengal fiom Taiidiih to 
Ganr, when many Mn^al officers inolnding Mnnim ]^aD perish 
owing to malaria — Mnrad Khan invades Fatliabad or Forid- 
pnr — On Mnnim Khan’s death, Dand K^n reoconpies Bengal 
and Behar, and instals himself again at Tandah — Tioeroyalty 
of Eawab ^han Jahan in Bengal, and an account of Dand 
^an’s death — ^Akbar appoints a separate Governor for Behar 
' — ^Brittle of Akmahal or Baimahal or Akbaruagar between 
Mn^pkls and Afghans— Dand with bisgeueial Kalapahar defeated — 

Dnud killed — Orissa annexed by Uughals — Extirpation of cer- 
tain grandees of Dand EHiati— Kalapahar killed in battle — 
Deadiiig Afghan grandees or Omara flee to the jungles in the 
tiacLs of Bengal — Afghins collect in Bh&H (t e. Snndarbans 
inoladiug Baqirganj or Backergnnjc) under Eariin Dad, Ibraliim 
and 'Isa ]^an — 'Isa ^an's residenoe — gliabbas ^an, the Mn|^ 
general, plunders Batttiarpnr, oconpies Snuargaon and encamps 
on the banka of tlie Brahmaputra— San Jahan dies, and Akbar 
appoints Kh an ’Azim Mirza Kokah to sncceed him — Afghans rally 
in Bhali nnder Osman, their chief. 

Chapter HI ... ... ... ... ... ... les 

Accoant of the Eozime of Bengal appoiiited by the Mn gha l 
Emperors of Delhi— Jiazims and Diwans defined— Aooession of 
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Bmperor Jahangir — ^Insnrreotion of fieman Qnn— Nizamat or 
Yioeroyalty of Bajah Man Singh — Wazir Khnn appointed Diwan 
of Bengal — Bajah Man^Singh re-called, not being able to snbdne 
Oeman ^an — Nizamat of Qatbnddin ^an — Qatbnddin ^an 
killed by 'Ali Quli Beg, surnamed gher Afghan ^an, at Bnrdwan 
— Sher Afghan Khan, bnaband of Mehemnnessa (afterwards 
Bmpress hlnr Jahauj-'Emperor Jahangit's chiralry towards 
bis Queen Empress Bnr Jahan — Jahangir Qnli ^an appointed 
Nazim or Viceroy of Bengal — Islam ^an appointed Goveinor of 
Bebar — Islam Khan promoted to the Nizamat of Bengal — 
Afzal ^an, son of ShaiU Abnl Fazl Allami, appointed Governor 
of Behar— Bnle of Nawab Islam ^an over Bengal, and an 
account of the fall of Osman Khan — Nawab Islam ^an transfers 
the seat of Mnghal government from Tandab to Dacca or 
Dhaka or Jahangirnagar— Battle between the Imperialists nnder 
Bbnjait ^an and the Afghans nnder Osmnn Khan, near Dhaka 
or Dacca — Osman hit by a canon-ball, and dies — Afghans now 
throughly ornshed— Islam Khan leads an expedition against the 
Mags, defeats them, and sends some Mag captives to Emperor 
Jahangir, in charge of his son, Hoshang ]^an — Nawab Islam 
Khan dies— Nizamat of Nawab Qaaim Khan — Assamese make an 
incnrsion into the conquered Imperial domains — Qnsim Khan 
re-called— Nizamat of Ibrahim ‘^an* and arrival of Piince Shah 
Jahan in Bengal — The title of Khan a high honorific distinction 
nnder the Mng^al Emperors — ^Ahmad Beg Khan appointed Go- 
vernor of Orissa— Shah Jahan’s insnrreotion — an aoconnt of ghah 
Jahan’s invasion of Bengal and the fall of Ibrahim ^an Fateh 
Jang at Bajmahal — Many Barha Syeds for political and military 
services receive from Mnghal Emperors honorific title of ^an 
which in coarse of time obliterates all traces of their Syed descent 
— Shah Jahan marches to Dacca — Prince ghnh Jahan’s fightings 
with the Imperial Army and his withdiawal to the Dakhin — Assign- 
ment of Bengal in Jagir to Mahabat Khan and his son — Nizamat of 
Nawab Mnkkaram Khan — Nizamat of Nawab Fedai ^an — Em- 
peror Jahangir dies, nnd his eon, Shah Jahan, ascends the tin one of 
Delhi — ^Nizamat of Nawab Qasim Khan— Qasim ^nn, under orders 
of Emperor Shah Jahan, expels the Fortagnese from Bengal — 
Nizamat of Nawab ’Azam Qian — The Assamese make an incnrsion 
into Bengal — ^’Azam ^an recalled by the Emperor— Viceroyalty 
of Nawab Islam Khan II — Islam ^an sends ont punitive expedi- 
tion to Knoh Behar and Assam — Islam Khan recalled for being in- 
stalled as Imperial Vazir at Delhi — Nizamat of Bengal bestowed on 
Prince Shah Shnja — In the interregnnm, Nawab Saif Khan repre- 
sents ghah ghnja in Bengal — Bnle of Prince Muhammad Shnja — 
Prince ghnja transfers temporarily seat of Mn^^l government from 



Dhaia or Dacca, or Jahangimsgar on Rajinahal or Akbamagai — and 
depnioB Ilia fatli*'r-in-law,^a'*r»b ’Aram RTiaii. ae bia D^raty Go- 
ret Dor at Jahaugimagar— In 1638 A <' giah ghnja prspaxes a new 
Eent-roll of Bengal — The Prince recalled— S^h Bhnja a lorer of 
arcliitecture and bnilda numerous maible edifices in Eajmabal, 
Hongbyr and D<icca — Kiziinat of Kawab Itnqid Kban — Nawab Ita- 
qad KTia n reealled— Rule of Pilnce Stiab gtaja for ibe aecond time 
in Bengal — Akbar baniahed most of nie ’U'ama to Bengal — Sm- 
perar Sb ab Jahan falls ill — LFiatricidnl wits between ^ab Jaban’s 
son, D ira Bhekoh, S^ah Sbnja, Antangieb and Mnmd — Aiangzeb 
tiinmpba in the end orar all tbe bioibers — Bbah S^nja defeated 
and pnisaed by Anrangzeb’s general, Uir Jnmia, Unazzam Kh-m. 
poi.^i- i-gTiannn — Vioamralf.g of Hir Jomla, Urtwab Unazzam 
ghan, gha n-i-gbanan — Prince gliab ^nja files to Arrakan, where 
he periebee — The ^an-i-^anan Mnazzam Qan Mir dnmla leads 
expeditious to gnch Bebar and Assam, and snbdnes them, falls ill, 
retoms and dies at ghizronr near Knraingnnge in the Dacca dis- 
triet — Yioeroyalty of gawab Amiral-Dmara Shaista gbaa— 
gnwab gh lists gban chastises tfaoronghly the Mag and Fortngaese 
pirates, and with bis son Bozorg Timed jChan re-conqners Chitta- 
gong and names it Islamabad — gawab S^ista Khan forma a promi- 
nent figure in eonnection with tbe early commercial enterprises of 
the English East India Company — Kawnb Shaista ^an biulds 
nnmerons Madressabs or Colleges, Mosqaes, rest-boDses, bridges and 
roads —Economic condition of tbe people in Bengal attains an 
nniqne degree of prosperity — Kice sells at two annas par mannd — 
Nawiib ghnista Khan bnilds the Katrab or tower and other bnildings 
at Dhaka or Dacca — Vieeroyalty of Nawab Ibrahim Khnn — The 
English merchants style Nawab Ibrabim Khan “ the most famously 
jest and good Nabob ” — Ibrahim Khan allows tho English to return 
from Madras and finally settle at Snznnati (fntnie Calcutta) — Em- 
peror Anrangzeb engaged in fighting for twelve years in the 
Dakhin against the Masalman kingdoms of Bijapnr and 
Golcondab, and Ahmddiiagar, and also against the Mahrattas nnder 
Sir iji and Samblm — Tho Emperoi's protraoted absence from his 
Capitol le ids to ontbio ik of insurrections lu diif -reut parts of tbe 
Empire — Uebellion ol Subha Singb, Zamindai of Cliitiwoh and of 
Bahim Khan, the Af^m— Kis^u Earn, Zamindar of Bard wan, 
killed by the rebels— Nurnllah Khan. Eanjdar of the Chaklah of 
Jaasr (Jessorej, advances to fight with the rebels, but retreats 
soon after to the fort of Hoghb, and seeks for help from tbe Dutch 
of Ghinauiah— gishan Ram’s daughter, a heroine, kills Snbba Singh 
for attempt upon her chastity — Himai Singh sncceeds Snbba Singh 
—The rebels bony half the province of Bengal from Baxdwan to 
Enjmahal— This opportunity utiUsed by the English for fortifying 
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their new settlement in Calcutta— Ijrave fill of Xiamat Khan 
and his nephew, Tauhar &an— News of the disaster corned 
to Nawah Ibrahim u’ho exhibits pnsillnnimicy — News carried 
to Emperor Aurangzeb, who appoints Zabaidost Khan to be 
Eanjdar of Bardwan nnd Uednipnr, and to ohootise the rebels — 
Zabardast Khan, son of Ibrahim chastises the rebels — 

Azimu-sh-shaii appoinled Viceroy of Bengal and Behar, Nawnb 
Ibrahim Khan being recalled by Emperor Anrangzeb — Battle of 
Bhflgwangolah — Zabnrdast ghan defeats Babim Ejan or Bahim 
Shah — Bohim ghah’s flight to Bardwan — Vioeroyalty of Prince 
Azimn ^-shan and fall of Bahim Eian— Azimu sh-shan’s jealousy 
of Zabardast ^an — Azimn-sh-shan marches to Bardwan — Zabar- 
dast Khan ill disgust leaves Bengil and piocecds to the Emperor 
Aurangzefa in the Dakhin — Ttyide, jagire, madad-i-mash, Aliamgha 
land-tenures noticed — Beorndescenoe of Babim Shah’s rebellion — 
Bahim Shah treaohei onsly attacks Azimn ^-^an, and nearly 
captm-es the latter — Loyal gallantly of Hamid ]^an Quraishi 
(Fanjdar of Silhat) who moves swiftly to Azima-ih-shan’s rescue, 
tarns disaster into viotoi^ and bills Bahim ghah, the rebel — 
Azimn-eh shan after victory enters Bardwan, and makes a pilgrim- 
nge to tbe shrine of tlie saint §hah Ibiahim Saqija — J igat Eai, son 
of Kishan Bam, invested by tbe Prince with the zamindart of 
Bardwan — The prince erects n Cathedral Mosqne at Bardwan— The ^ 
prince fonnds the town of S^ahganj alias Azimganj, in the suburbs 
of Hngli City — Azimn-ih-shnn’s Mosque at ghahganj — Parn^ Sir, 
Azimn-sh-sban’s son, blessed by the saint of Bardwan, Snfi Baizid, 
and prophesied by tbe saint as tbe futnre Emperor of India — 
Azimn-^-sban sails from Bardwan for Dhaka or Dacca or Jahan- 
girnagar on Imperial war-vessels — Azimn-sh-shan speculates at 
Dhnka in trade and introduces Sauda-i-Kha» and Sauda-i-’Am, and 
is sharply rebuked by Emperor Anrangzeb— The Emperor appoints 
Mirza Hadi, snrnamed Kartalab Khan (afterwards Alnrshid Qnli 
^aii), to the office of Dlwan of Bengal — Foweis of tbe Diwnii 
defined — Powers of the Nazim defined — Azimu-sU Minn lazy and 
covetons, and in July 1698 for the sum of 16,000 rnpees permils 
I he English to pm chase from existing holders the lighn of renting 
the thi ee villages of Calontta, Sntaiiati and Qobindpur — Both the 
Nizam’s and the Diwan’s powers regulated by an Imperial Pro- 
cedere Code revised year after year by the Emperor — Tbe Pro- 
cedure Code or Daetur-al-’Amal in India described — Kartalab Khan 
appoints sagaoiona and tlirifty Collectors to every Pargannali, 
Ohaklah and Sarkar — Murshid Qnli ^an (KarTalab Khan I 
lesumes Jagiri in Bengal of the Bengal mansahdai's, and allots 
(hem Jagirs in lien in Orissa — A big snrplas in the Bengal Bevenne 
thus effected — Mur^id Qnli Khan enhances the Bevonne^ — 
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asseasments ot Bengnl, pteseiitB a prosperity Budget, and be- 
comes Smperor Am-angzeb's faTourite— Azimu-^-^an becomes 
jealous of Kur^iid Qull ^an, and plots bis destruetioji — Khiraj, 
Jaiiah, Tami/Iia, Jihat, 8air Jihat reveuae and taxes des- 
cribed — At the instigation of Azimu-sb-sban, the fTa^iZi troops in 
Dacea mutiny, and surround Mnrshid Quli ^nn — Muribid QuU 
Kban behaves dauutlessly, pays up the troops and oesbiers them, 
and reports the affair to the Emperor— Emperor Aurangzeb threat- 
ens Azimu-sh-sban, and orders the latter to gait Bengal and witb- 
diaw to Behac — Mnr^id Qnli Kbnn removes with the Revenue offi- 
cers from Dacca or Jabangirnagar to Malffisiissbad, which he names 
after himself Mnrshidabad— Xhe Mng^l Special Intelligence De- 
partment, consisting of the * Waqiah-navia ‘ and ‘ Sttwanih-navie ' 
described — Leaving Farrn^gir as his Deputy in Bengal, Aztmu- 
A-shan proceeds flrst to binngir (Munghyr) and then to Patna, 
which he names ’Azimabad, and settles down there — Emperor 
Anrangzeb’s fatal mistake in fighting against and ornsbing the 
Musalman kingdoms of Golkondab, Ahmadnagar and Gijapnr 
— The eSacement of these Masalman kingdoms in the Diikbin re- 
sulted in letting loose the blahratta freebooters and other adven- 
turers that bad, hitherto, no political ezistenoe — Mn^I system 
of Bevenue-acoounts— Mugjial Aocount-Officers— Emperor Anrang- 
*zeb appoints Murshid Qnli Shan Deputy Naziui of Bengal, in addi- 
tion to his office of Dlwau — Mn^al Revenue and Eisoal Officials 
deseribed — Bestowal of the Deputy Nizamatof Bengal on Kur^d* 
Quli Khan, as Deputy of Azimu-Bh-sban — Mint-towns in Bengal 
— Nanhars land-tenures described— 'Aniils (collectors of rerennej, ) 
ShiqdaTS and Aniius — Status of Zamindars described — Mnrshid* 
Quli aan prepares a perfect Rerenue-Boll of Bengal and re- 1 
surveys lauds in all the mahiils of Beogsl— Murs^d Quli Kha ii’a 1 
settlement and survey procedures described — Mnz^id Quli B3ian 
gives taqavi or taeciivi or agricultural loans and advanoes, and on- 
courages the tenantry to till their lands and improve agriculture — 
Mnrshid Qnli Khan uo believer in Permanent Settlements, and pre- 
fers Ryotrvari to Farming Settlements — Islamic Revenue systems 
1 coognize tho soil ns ^tate property, and allot a portion of its profit 
or produce to the actual tUler of tlie soil for his labour on it, and 
abhor the middle men ’—The constitntiou of the surveying party 
and the Settlement procedure under the Mng^I Emperore iJmest 
exactly analogous to the existing British Survey and Settlement 
Procedure— Murshid Quli ^an chastises the Zamindar of Bishan- 
pur (or Vishnupnij-Asadullahman, Zamindar of Blrbhum, muni- 
ficent in his gifts and madai-i-mash grants to soholars and saints— 
Rajahs of Tipra, Kagh Beliar, and Assam all cared in before the 
vigorons personality of Mursbicl Quli Kh an — During Mm s^id Quli 
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I Khan’s Administration, no foreign incursion nor iiitemiil distnr- 
banoe — In consequence, militaiy expenditure rednced, and nearly 
abolished — Hindu Zamindars forbidden by Murshid Qnli Khan to 
ride on palhis — Mar§£id Qnli ^an strict and impartial in his 
administration of j ustioe — To avenge the ivrong done to another, 
Mnr^id Qnli, ^an in obedience to the Islamic law, executes his 
own son — Murshid Qnli Kh an haiah to defaulting zamindars— 
Forcible conversion of Hindus to Islam only on the part of two 
Hau- Moslem rulers in Bengal — Poddaror the Treasurer — Prooeduio 
of sending remittances of the Kevenne to the Emperor — Some old 
industries and arts and manufaotnres in Bengal — Murshid QuliKhan 
seoures from Emperor Aurangzeb title of ‘ Motamunul-Mulk Alan-d- 
daulah Hafir ^an Hasir Jang' — Imperial Mansabdars, hearing of 
the prosperity of Bengal, seek for offioes in Bengal — Nawab Saif 
Khan appointed Fanjdar of Purniah on recommendation of Em- 
peror Aurangzeb— Qannngo Dnrab Nnrain — Qannngos gheo 
Narain and Jai Harain — Ziau-d-dm Khan, Faujdar of Hngli and 
Admiral of all the sea-poits on the coast of Coiomandel, a patron 
of the English merchants, dismissed by Murshid Quit ^an who 
with the Emperor’s sanction brings the port of Hngli under his 
immediate authority, though hitherto it was independent of the 
Buhahiari of Bengal — Murshid Qnli appoints Vfali Beg ns Faujdar 
of Hugli — ^The French, Dutoh and English secretly support Zian-' 
d-din ^an — ^Battle between Ziau-d-din and Wall Beg near Hugli 
— Ziau-d-din withdraws to Delhi — Kiukar Bangali , his insolence 
to Nawab Jafar ^an ; Jafar Khan’s retort— Syed Akram Khan, 
Diwan of Bengal, dies, and is succeeded by Syed Bazi ^nn, hus- 
band of Nafisah j^anam — The ‘ Baikant ’ or ' Reservoir of filth ’ into 
which defaulting Zamindars were thrown — Insurreotion of Sitaram 
Zamindar of Mahmudabad (in Jessore or Jasar) and iniirdor of 
Mir Abu Turab, Fauidar of Bhnsna (formerly in Jasar or Jessore, 
now in Faridpur district) — Sitaram’s residence at Muhammadpur 
or Mahmudpur, at the oonduenoe of the Madhumati and Barasia 
rivers in Jasar (Jessore) district— Pir Khnn. Mir Abu Tniab’s 
general, detailed to chastise Sitaram — On Mir Abu Tuiab’s fall, 
Hasan Ali ^han, scion of a noble family, who had married 
Murshid Quli Khan's wife’s sister, appointed Faujdar of Bhnsna — 
Hasan Ali ^an captures Sitaram and his women and children, 
and sends them to Murshidabad to Nawab Jafar Kh an (Murshid 
Quli ^han) who hangs Sitaram, and bestows his zamindaH on 
Bam Jivan — Emperor Aurangzeb dies, and his son Bahadur Shah 
succeeds him — Prince Azima-sh-shaa sets out for the Imperial 
Capital— Prince Farrukh-eir comes to Mnishidabad and is received 
with honour, and puts np at the Lai Ba gh palace, as Nawab Jafar 
gran’s guest— Nawab Jafar ^an remits tlie revenue of Bengal 
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Behar added to the Bengai Satrapy by Emperor Mnbammad gbah 
— Ali Vardi Khan appointed Bepnty Governor of Behar by Nawab 
Rhnjaii-d-din— General Abdnl Karim Kba n. Ali Vardi’s principal 
colleague— Ali Vardi chastiaea the Banjarak tribe and enbduee the» 
zamindar of Bhojpur, Tiknri, and Namdar ^an Unin — Ali Vardi 
obtains for the Emperor Muhammad g}iah title of “ Mahabat 
Jang Bahadur ” — Baji Ahmad, Ali Vardi, Alamchand and Jagat 
Set plot to bring about a rupture between the two sons of the Kawab 
(Sarfaraz Khan and Mohammad Taqi ^an), in order to obtain 
personal advantages — Bupture between tlie brothers takes a 
serious turn, when Mawab g^njnn-d-din interferes, and Muhammad 
Taqi Khan departs for Katak, where he dies — Mui shid Qnli Khan (Ko. 
11), son-in-law of liawab Shujanddin, and Deputy Mazim of Jahan- 
girnagar or Dacca, appointed Deputy Kazim of Orissa — An aoconnt of 
Mir Habib, principal adviser^of Mnrshid Qnli ^an (Ho. 11) both 
in Dhaka or Dacca or Jahangimagar, and in Orissa — Whilst at 
Jahangimagar, during the iegime of Nawab ghujaa-d-din ^an, Hir 
Habib, lieutenant of Mnrfhid Qnli ]^au No. 11) conquers Tiprah, 
which was henceforth named Bau^anabad — Aqa Sadek, zamindar ' 
of Fatpaaar — Nurullah, zamindar of Farganah Jallalpnr — HnrajUd 
Quii (No. 11] receives.the title of Bnstam Jang — Mir Habib re-or- 
ganises the administration and settlement of Orissa, and effects a 
•surplus in its revenue— Daring the conflict between Hubammad Taqi 
^an and Safaraz ^an, the Hajah of Farantam or Fori removes 
Jagauuatb, the Hindu God, to across the Cbilka lake— Rajah 
Dand brings back Jagannath to Fori — Bnifaraz g^n. Governor 
of Jahangimagar, hia Deputy-Governor being Ghslib Ali ^an — 
Jasunant Rai, the State Secretary at Jahangimagar — Murad Ali 
^an, Buperiuteudent of the Sawarah at Jahangimagar or Dacca 
— RajbaUab, clerk of the Dacca Admiralty — Mirza Muhammad Said, 
Faujdar of Ghoraghat and Rangpnr and Knob Behar — Badinz- 
zaman, zamindar of Birbhum— Karatohand, zamindar of Bard- 
wan — ^Nadir ghab’e invasion of India — Sbujanddin or Nawab 
Shujau-d-danlah dies, and is succeeded by his son, Nawab Sarfaraz 
^an — Nizamat of Nawab Sarfaraz ^au — Treachery of Sarfaraz 
Khan’s Gouncillore, Haji Ahmad, Jagat Bet, and the Rai Raian — 
Treachery of Ali Vardi — Battle of Gherea— Sangninary fight 

between AU Vardi ^an and Sarfaraz ^an — Sarfaraz ETmn killed 
— Decline of Moslem Bengal from this date— Nizamat of Ali Vardi 
E^n — Ali Vardi ^an banishes to Dacca the Begams of Sarfaraz 
^an — Emperor Muhammad Shah’s lament on the Bengal revolu- 
tion — AU Vardi’a Persotmel of Government— Ali Vardi wages war 
against Mur shid Qnli ^an II, Governor of Orissa, and bestows 
all important offioes on his own relatives— Durdanah Begam, the 
bravo wife of Muis^d Quii ^an II— Mirza Boqii, son-in-law of 



Mnx^id Qnli II — AH Vaxdi bwtows the Governorship of 

Orissa on his nephew and son-in-law, Sanlat Jang alias Snid Ahmad 
^on — Sanlat Jang taken priaioner, and Mirza Bnqnir takes the mas- 
nadot Orissa — Ali Vardi’s avenging expedition to Orissa — Mirza 
Baqir flies — Mir Habib, the Depnty of Mnrshid Qnli ]^an II, seeks 
help of the Mahrnttas in order to invade Bengal — Mabratta incnr- 
sions into Bengal, under the inspiration of Mir Habib — At length, 
peace oonolnded between Ali Ya rdl and Mahrattas — Ali Tardi dies — 

. Ali Vardi’s character — AliVardi sncceeded by his maternal grandson 
Sirajn-d-dnnlah — Nizamat of Nawab Sirajn-d-danlah — Sirajn-d- 
diinlah’s character and policy— His mistakes — Mohanlal, a Hyeth, 
appointed Chief Minister— Sirajn-d-danlah’s quart el with Bajballab 
lends to rnptnre with the Hnglisb— Treachery of Mir Jafar, Dnlab 
Ram and Jagnt Set who invite over the English — Sirajn-d- 
dnulah’s quarrel with ghnnkat Jang, Fnuidar of Pnmiah— Sirnin* 
d-dnnlah captnres Calcntta, and names it Alinagnr and leaves 
Mnnikehand as its prisoner — The English under Clive return to 
Bengal — The English re-take Calcntta, and defeat Manik^and— On 
the invitation of Mir Jafar, Dnlab Sam and Jogat Set, the English 
under Olive march to Plnssey — Battle of Plassey — Defeat and 
murder of Sirajn-d-danlah — Nizamat of Jafar Ali j^an or Mir 
Jafar — Mir Mar’s and his son Miran’s cruelty to Sirnju-d- 
danlah’s mother and aunt, Amniiah Begnm and Ghaseti Begnm, 
who are drowned — Milan enffers and receives retiibntion by being kill- 
ed by lightning — Mir Jafar replaced by Mir Qasim — Nizamat of 
Nawab Mir Qasim Ali Khan — His character and policy — Mir Qnsim 
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death. 
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TRANSLATION 


or THE 

RITAZlf-S-SALATlllir OF QHULAM ^USAIN SALIM. 


In the name or Goo, tee Kind and the Mercieul ! 


Worlds of praise are due onto the palace of that World - 
Creator, rvho adorning this vrorld by means of His hand 
perfect power with the ornament of existence, has nnfnrled the 
Standard of Oreatorship, and worlds of panegyric befit the shrine 
of that Supreme Author who has drawn by means of his brush 
of perfect art the portrait of Life in particoloured lines on the 
pages of Creation. He (God) is that Wise Sage, who has entrusted 
the affairs of the management of the world and the people of 
the world and the good and the right guidance of all classes to 
the persons of Sovereigns, and who has entrusted into the hands 
of authority of Sovereigns of this world, the reins of the opening 
and stoppage of the business of divers classes of mankind. He 
(God) is that Supreme Ruler of the Universe who, weighing the 
opening and stoppage of the affairs of mankind and the good and 
bad of Centre' Sitters in the circle of earth, in the scale of 
expediency of the world, has left in every clime and every 
country a ruler. 

From the Cloud of His bounty, the garden of the world 
is gi’een. 

From the zephyr of His generosity, the orchard of the 
soil is gieen. 

From the Colouring of the painter of His Creation, 

Emerald becomes green in the centre of mine*. 

Praise unto Lord, High is His rank and His praise- 

Universal is His bounty and generosity. 

All praise is due unto His Beneficence ! 

And blessings full of white effulgence and sacred benedictions 
are due unto all the messengers of the Palace of His bounty, that 
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is, nnto the Prophets, espeoially unto that Symbol of Mercy of 
the people of the urorld, that of the Faithful, that Seal of 

the Prophets, that Pioneer' of the better Path, that Bright Lamp 
of the right road, the Baisojtdeire of the creation of this world, 
the Fii-st-born : the Last-disclosed,^ that is, the Pride of the 
Prophets, the Leader * of the Innocent, the Interceder on the day 
of Judgment, Muhammad the Chosen — Ahmad the Select ; (rod’s 
special mercy and peace be on him and his descendants, and the 
people of his sacred honse, and on his successors and all his 
companions ! 

After God's and the Prophet’s praise,^ this hnmble servant who 
is hopeful of the inteicession of the Prophet, namely, Ohulam 
Husain, whose title is Salim Zaidpuri,* so says that since some 
period, according to chances of time, be bas been in the service of 
*Mr. Geoige Uduy, who is a gentleman of high position and high 
rank, of graceful character, of kind heart, mild disposition, praise- 
worthy deportment and great generosity, who is the Hatim ^ of 


> This has reference to the Mnhammadan holief that the ifBr or light of 
Muhammad was the first thing created by God, and that all else followed, 
though the Prophet in bodily form was nshered into existence after all other 
prophets. 

* This has reference to the tragic martyrdom of Bnsoin and other mem- 
bers of the Patimite family, who were ail innocent, and whose ancestor the 
Prophet was. 

8 Erery Mnhammndan book begins with the praise of God. This praise is 
oalledhomtiinAjabio, and is followed by DTo'f, or praise of the Arabian 
Prophet. 


* aulam Basnin Salim Z,udpuri is the author of the present historical 
work entitled the Biya?u-s-Snlatin, or History of Bengal, llahi Baash in 
his history g^.irshid JaU5n Numa ” of which Mr. Beveridge has pubUshed 
lately an Analysis in the Jonrnals of the Asiatic Society, has some notice of 
Ghnlam Husain. He states that ^uir,m Hasain was of Zaidpur in Ondh, 
migrated to Muldah in Bengal, and held the office of Dak Mnrshi or Post 

the Chaiitable Dispensary nt 
Maldah, Ilahi Bal^ah observes that here used to be the house of Ghulam 
^smn, and that in the quarter known as Cak Qurhan All is the tomb of 
^ulam Hnaain who died in 1233 A.H. or 1817 A.C. The chronogram com- 
posed m honour of his memory by his pupil, Abdnl Karim, is Mi, Jlp \ 

SinrSfl'E “":'""y“PP-=‘ol>-e&enat the timeCommS^ 
Beeident of the Bast India Company's factory at Maldah. 

by-worf “ Te LT'’ “ 
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the world of bonnty, the Naughirwan ^ of the world of Justice, the 
Generous man of the age, and who is callous about popularity and 
praise — • 

May God always preserve his good fortune, and advance his 
rank, and elevate his position, and double his life and dignity ! — 
and that he has been in the class of bis servants, and has ever 
been and is still the recipient of his favours. In short, the 
ezcellencies-abounding and bonnties-spriuging person of that 
naine of discernment, is unique and matchless in this age. 

He is a paragon of all excellencies, 

He is superior to all praise that can be conceived. 

He is enlightened, sees through things aright, like old 
sages, 

But he has the fortune, the age and the rank of manhood. 

He weighs his words which are pregnant with meaning, 

His two lips, like two palms, at the time of conversation, 
are pearl-scattering. 

The tray of his bounty is ready for the poor and the needy ; 

He always keeps gold and dinar ‘ for the indigent. 

Inasmuch as his high mind is always pursuant of the study 
of histories and travels, and is seeker of all sorts of knowledge 
and accomplishments, in the year 1200 A.H. corresponding to 
1786 A.G., his bent of noble mind turned towards seeking a 
knowledge of the lives and careers of past sovereigns and rulers 
who nnfurling the standard of sovereignty over Bengal, the 
Paradise of Provinces,^ have now passed into the secret legions of 
Bternity. Accordingly, the order was given to this man of poor 
ability, that whatever he might gather from historical woi ks, <&c , 
he should compile in simple language, so that it might be intel- 
ligible to all, and might deserve the approval of the elite. This 

t Nan^irwan was a King of Iran or old Persia. He flonrished in the 
sixth centnry, and belonged to the Sassanian dynasty. Eis wazir was the 
famous Bnzurohemeher or Bouzoox, author of the ^afarnamah. Xan^ir- 
wan’s jnatioe is proverbial in the world. 

S Dinar, a gold coin weighing one misqal, i a., If dirhams. For details 
see Ain-i-Akbaii, Vol. I (Blochmann’s Trans., p. 38). 

S Our author calls Bengal “ Jinnat-vl-Mid," or ‘ Paradise of Provinces. * 
I am not sure if there is any historical basis for this expression, as there is 
for the expression “ Jmnat-dlfad " which latter epithet was bestowed by 
Emperor Hnmaynn on Ganr in Bengal (see Tabaqat-i-Akbaii, Elliot’s History 
of India, Tol. Y, p 201, Atn-i-Alebari, Yol. II, p. 123, and Badaoni, Yol. I, 
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ignonmt man, of limited capacity, deeming the e'^eontion of the 
order of his master incumbent on himself, being the slave of order, 
has placed the finger of consent on the eye, and girded up the loin 
of effort and venture, collected sentence after sentence from every 
source, and for a period of two years has devoted himself to the 
compilation and preparation of this history. And after completing 
it, he has named it Riyazu-s-Salatin,i according to the date of its 
completion. It is hoped that this work may merit the approval of 
all persons of light. It is desired of people conversant with past 
times, that if they detect any mistake or oversight, they will over- 
look it, inasmuch as this humble man is not free from shortcom- 
ings, according to the saying “ Man is made np of sins of commis- 
sion and omission,” and further, that, according to their capacity, 
they will correct the mistakes and defects, and if they cannot do 
^o, they will be good enough to overlook them. 

The plan of this work consists of an Introduction and Four 
Chapters. , 

Its arrangement is as follows 

(o) The Introduction consists of Four Sections. 

Section I relates to a description of the state of popnlonsness 
of the country of Bengal, and of its boundaries and environs. 

Section II relates to a description of certain characteristics of 
that country. 

p. 349). However that may be, Bengal well deserved to be styled " Jinnat-uU 
hilad ” or ‘ Paradise of Provinoes,’ owing to the fertility of its soil, the richness 
of its prodnoe, and the vastness of its natnral resources. Oaring Mnsalman 
rale, the Province of Bengal yielded the largest revenne to the Delhi Emperors, 
and in conseqaenoe its Tioeroyalty was always coveted hy Princes Boyal of 
Delhi, from so remote a period as the times of Emperors Shammiddin Altamsh 
and ^iasnddin Balban— whose sons in succession ruled over Bengal, not to 
speak of later Mnghal Princes Boyal of Delhi. Under British rule also, Bengal 
Proper, )nclnding Assam, Behar and Orissa and Chutia Nagpur, forms the 
largest Administrative Division of India, contains one-third of the total 
population uf British India, and yields a gross revenue of 17 or 18 millions 
sterling, or one-third of the actual revenues of the Indian Empire. It is 
worthy of note that the above expression is also used in Mnghal Imperial 
(official) documents, mde J.A.8.B.for 1901, Vol. LXX, Part I, No. l,pp. 21-22. 

I “ Eiyaru-s-Salatin ’’ is a chronogram yielding date 1202 A.H., correspond- , 
ing to 1788 A.C., the year in which this historical work was completed. 

‘ Hannah ’ in Persian means a ‘ garden,’ its plural being ‘ Eiyaz ’ meaning, 

‘ gardens.’ “ Salafin ” means “ Kings ” ; therefore, ‘ Eiya?u-s-Salatm ’ means 
" gaidens of Kings.” It is a pity the author does not specify all the sources 
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Section III relates to a description of certain cities of that 
countiy. 

Section IV relates to a brief sketSh of the rule of the Uaidti 
of Hindnston. 

Chapter I relates to a description of the rule of the Musalman 
rulers who as Viceroys held delegated authority over this country 
from the Emperors of Delhi. 

Chapter Jlirelatea to a chronicle of the Musalman Kings who 
mounting the throne of Bengal, had the E^ntbahi of sover- 
eignty recited after their own names. 

of his history, hue there is internal evidence to indioate that, besides consnlt- 
ing standard historical works, snoh as Tabaqat-Nasiri by Minhaj-n-SirHj, 
Tari^-i-Firoz ghahl by SSianddin Barni and by Siraj Afif (which contain 
references to the history of Bengal only for the period between 1198 tr> 
1338 A.C.) and Tabaqat-i-Akbarl by Niaamnddin Ahmad (which contains an 
account of Bengal for the period 1338 to 1533), the Badnoni and Akb.miamab 
by Abnl Fa^l(forthe period under Akbar)and other similar standard historical 
works on India suoh as the Tuzuk, the Tgidlnamah, the Padehahnimi'h, the 
Alamgimdmdh, and the Ifaastr-vAlamfim. Salim had reoonrse also to other leas 
known historioal treatises relating to Bengal which are not perhaps now evtant, 
and perhaps lay only in MSS. Oar anthor now and then says ‘ I hate seen in 
a little hook,’ and he also citee a historical compilation by one Haji Miiham. 
mad of Qandabar, of whioh no copy seems now to exist. Oar aatbor appears 
also to have taken considerable pains in deciphering old iuscriplinns on monn- 
mente, mosqnee, and shrines in Ganr and Fanduab — old Musalman capitals 
of Bengal. This feature considerably enhances the valno of hie history, 
and gives it a snperiority over other similar works, and places our aatbor in 
the forefront of Bengal antiquarians and researchois. Indeed, Ghuh'im 
Bnsain is pre-eminently the Historian of Muhammadan Beogal, because 
other Muhammadan historians before or after him dealt only with ccilain 
periods of Bengal history, whilst onr author’s narrative comprises the history 
of Bengal from the earliest mythological period to the dawn of Biitish lule, 
with a more detailed account of Muhammadan Bulera of Bengal. Stewart's 
History of Bengal is to a great extent bused on the * Riy ir ’ though Stewart 
very often has preferred the less accurate account of the Dakbln historian, 
Fixishta, who flourished in the seventeenth century. The great Oriental soholac 
and antiquarian, Professor Blochmann, in his ‘ Oontributioiis to the History 
and Geography of Bengal ’ says : “ The Biyij is mnoh prized as being the 
fullest account in Persian of the Muhammadan History of Bengal.” Profes- 
sor Blochmann farther observes '* for the early poi tions, Ghnlam Husain 
* Salim has used books which are unknown at present ; yet he gives valuable 
dates which are often confirmed by coHater.ul evidence. Salim has also made 
a fair use of the antiquities of the Ganr District.” 

1 The^iitbah is a Musalman prayer-bouk recited on Fridays, ' Id days, and 
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Chapter III relates to a description of the careers of the 
ITaziias i who were appointed to the Nizamat of this country hy 
the Ca gh ta’i * or Mnghal Emperors. 

Chapter TV consists of two parts 

Part I being desciiptive of the aarival of the ChristianB, con- 
sisting of the Portngaese and the French, &c>, in the Dakhin and 
in Bengal. 

Pait II being descriptive of the domination of the English 
Chiistians over Bengal and the Dakhin. 

other special days aod occasions. The recital of the ^hntbah after one's 
name and the minting of ooins, was regarded by Mnsalmun sovereigns as 
emblems of sovereignty. 

i Xitzims — 

^ The NCrims were functionaries created hy the Mnghal Government 
or by Sher Shall (BadaonT, Vol, I, p. 365). To each Province or Suhah, the 
Mughal Bmperors appointed two Principal Heads of administration, one being 
the Harim and the other being the Diwan. The Hazim was the Governor 
or Viceroy of the Province, he was the Hxecntive and Military Head of the 
Province, and administered Criminal Jnstioe ; whilst the Hiwin, though 
independent of the former and directly snbordinate [to the Delhi Kmperoi, 
held portfolio of the Finance, and was responsible for the revenue administra- 
tion of the Province, and also oooasionally administered Civil Jnstioe. Thna 
there were two independent wheels in the machinery of Provincial adminis- 
tration. Under the Hazima, there was a chain of subordinate oCBoials, called 
Haib Nazims, Serlashkara, Faujdars, Kotwala and Thanadars on the ezecntiva 
side, and under Diwsns on the judicial side, were Qazi-ul-Qazzit (Chief 
Justice), Qazls, Muftis, Mir Adis, Sadrs presided over by Badr-i-Sadur, and on 
the revenue side were Kaib or local Diwans, Amils, Sbiqdaxs, Eaxknna, 
Qanangos, and Patwans. The Judiciary, both Civil and Criminal, were often, 
however, independent of bothNurima and Diwans, and subordinate only to the 
Imperial Sadr-i-Sadur or Sadr-i-Kul or Sadi-i-Jahan (or Minister of Justice) 
at Delhi, who was responsible for good condnct to the Mnphal Emperor 
himself. (See Atn, Vol. 11, p. p. 37-49, and do. Vol. I, p, 268 .) 

3 Caghtai ^an was a son of Cangiz Khan. Emperor Babar, the founder 
of the Mnghal dynasty in India, was descended on the mother's side from 
a nobler stock, that is, from Caghtai ^an ; benoe the Mnghal Emperors of 
India commonly styled themselves as Caghtai Emperors in preference to 
‘ Mnj^l ’ Emperors, the term ‘ Mn j^al ’ not being so hononxable, in acoord- 
ance with an accepted usage and prinoipls amongst Moslems to refer back 
their lineage to the nobler side, whether paternal or maternal. 
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INTRODUCTION : CONSISTING OF 4 SECTIONS. 

Sgctios I. A Descriptios op the '■!6odsdaries aed Envibokh 
OF THE CODNIRT OF BeXGAL. 

Be it known to the wsy-farers of the climes of ti-avels and 
histories that the Sabah ^ of Bengal is in the second climate.* 
From Islamabad, * otherwise known as Chittagong, to Teliagadhi,* 
that is, from east to west, the length is 400 Karoh,^ and its breadth 
froQi north to soatb, that is, from the mountains in the north to 

I The name of $Qbah originated from the time of Emperor Akbar, who 
designated the fiscal areas as follows from cbe time of the ten-years* settle- 
ment : — A Subah was an aggregate of Sarkars, a Sarkar or Division was 
an aggregate of Daaturs, a Dastur (which Sir Henry Elliot in his Glossary 
explains ns an abbreviation of Dasturn-l-Aml, corresponding to a district a 
nnder a Sarkar) was an aggregate of Farganas or Mahals (used as equivalent 
expreaeions), and a Fargana or Mahal meant a fiscal division, the fiscal nnit, 
coinciding with the dominions of a native chief nnder the Mngbal dynasty. 
The worde need before Akbar’s time to denote fiscal divisions or tracts oC 
country larger than the Fargana, were Shaq, ]^a(lah, ‘Ar?ah, Diyir, Vilayet, 
Iqta-, Bilad and Uamlakat. Thus in the earlier Mnaalmon histories before the 
end of the fonrteentb centniy, we come across Shaq-i-Sama. Khattah-i-Ondh. 

‘ Arfah-i-Gorakpur, Diyar-i or Vilayet-i-Lakhnanti, Vilayet-i-Uean Doab, 
Iqta'-i-Eara, Bilad Bang, Mamlakat Lakbnunti, See Elliot’s Glossary, and Am, 
Yol. II, p. 116, and Tabaqat-i-Na;iri, pp. 148 and 26g, 

I The Slnsalman astronomers and geographers divided the world into seven 
j>aits, to each of which they gave the name of Iqlim or climate. — Soe Ain-i- 
Akhari Jarrett's Trans., Vol. Ill, p. 43. 

* Islamabad or Chittagong. The district was first conquered by the 
Independent Mnsalman Kings of Bengal. In 1350 A.C., abont which yoar 
Ibn Batntah was in Chittagong, it belonged to'^King FaUrnddin of Snnar- 
gaon. It was re-conquered in 1665 by the Mn^als under Utnid Khan who 
changed the name of the place to Islamabad during the rule of Nawab 
ghaista Khan. Viceroy of Bengal. — See Bloohmann’s contributions to History 
and Geography of Bengal and the Alamglr-Namah, p. 94U, and the Am, 
Vol. II, p. 123. 

4 Teliagadhi on Teliagarh! is a pass lying between Bajmahal on the 
south, and the Ganges on the north ; formerly of strategic importance, as 
commanding the approaches to Bengal Proper. The rnine of a large stone 
fort still exist, tbrongh which the E.I. Railway passes. See Hunt. Imp. 
Gazetteer, Vol. XIII, p. 236 and Am, Vol. H, p. 116. 

4 Karoh or Kos — Ain 16 says : — The Kos was fixed at 100 tanahs, each 
consisting of 60 llahT gaz or 400 poles (bans), each pole of 12) gaz. Shcr 
^ah fixed the Kos at 60 jat ibs, each of 60 Sifcandri gaz. A is equal to 

^ee Kos. — See Ain-t-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 411. 



Saiiar Madiritj,' wln'-jh, u ibe snuHbem lhaii of thif Sahai, is 
200 Ka'c?!- Axd eiuce is ihe period of Jalal-nddin Muliainiaad 
Akbar Pad^aTi Gbazi, tie Sniaii of Orissa ttss ccaiqTiereid bv 
Kalapabitr* aiid axJiexed to the Empire of the SoreieigDE rd 
Delbi. aid made a part of the Sabah Of Bengal, rii© extent of the 
latOfT Sabah became extended by 43 hamh in lenefh and 23 
htroh in breadth. In the southern liioiiB of ibis Subah is the sea., 
and tc^atis its north and east, are high monnlsins, and on the 
'■vest, it aiijrins the Sabah of Behar. Baring the nde^ of 
Enpeior Akbar, ‘Isa TThSn t Af ghan congnerisg the eastem 
proTiaces struck coin and recited l^ntba in the name of Akbar, 
and annexed it to the $dbah of Bengal. There ^ are iirenj^-eight 

1 BaAsi MadarEU exjended '‘in a semi-dic^e toni Siagot is mstern 
iSiihiiam orei Sa'iiganj al'jsg the Saoiudar to abore Bardiran, and firom there 
over KhsEdgh’,«h. Jahaaabad, Chandrateca fireBssni HaghE dietricrl to 
Maadalghatj at the moach of the SapDarajau titwr, and eossisted of 16 
itahais vi*h a rerfune of Bs. 3J5.<l85/' — Bee Blochmann's ContribstionE to 
the Hietuy asd Geogiaphr of Bengal and the Ain-i-Al^an, ToL H, p. 141. 

* Kalipahir is the famoiu genexal of the Af^in King of Bengal, Btilai* 
man. Eararini, and the renoimed cenqneior of ihe temple of Jagannatfi in 
Pori in Eonth Omaa. Kilapahar traa UUed by a gnn-abon in one of the 
flgbta between Kasiiiii and Qatln of Omea and ‘Azii Kofcah, wlnidi in 990 
A.H,, took place between Colgong and GadM. A detaBed desesiption of 
Kelipabir’a eonqnsat of Orissa is gisen in the Matkzan-i-Afjluim . — See Ain, 
Vol. I, p. 370 and To] II. p. 128. 

t ‘Jss Afghan fl<jtjri<-hed in ‘Bhatl’ in the reign of Baudr the last 

Afghan King of Bengal, and conrinned sa * orer-lord’ or ’ Hanban-i-Bhati,' 
as Abnl Pari in the Ain styles him, acith twelve great Zemindan or prince- 
lings fknown in those days as Bara Bfaniyss) under him, after annexation of 
Bengal by Emperor Akbar tj the Mnghal Empire. ‘ Isa’s padi was known as 
MaiiTjad-i-AIi, tlie eiistinK Diwan families of Haibatnagar and Jnngalbari in 
hlTmensingh discnct claim descent from ‘Isa. “Bhati” according to Abul 
Fa^l rrteiided 400 X'r- from cast to Tfest, and 800 Kos from north to the 
ocean to r] e south ; it thaa ii eluded the Sundarhan and the tracts along the 
llcgria. Gr.int defines '■ Bhati as including tiie Snndarban and all the 
neighhonring lowlands (even Hijefy) overdooded 1^ the tidea. The Idaaalmm 
historians never nee the berm Sondarhan, hut ^ve the sea-board from Hijely 
to the Megna one name of ‘ Bhati,’ which signifies lowlands overflooded 
by tides.— See Ain-i-AUan. Tol. I, p, 342, and 3.A.8. No. 3, 18/4, and Ko. 2, 
1875 and Am. Tol 11, p. 117. 

4 In the Ain, the Subah of Bengal is Elated to bave consisted of 24 Sar* 
fcars including 787 maials, and the levenne is stated to have been 59 Krors 
84 lakhs 69 liionsand and 19 dams, equivalent to Es. 14,961,482-16-7. Its 
standing army, according to the Ain, consisted of 23,330 cavalry, 801,150 



Sarlcars with eiglity-seren malmls iu this SuliahL In past times, 
the fisrf revenne of this Suhah was fiftT-nine Atl*)" eighty-four tak, 
fifty-nine thousand and thi-ee hnudted and uiueteeu dams, which, is 
equal to about one kror forty-mue Zoi, sixty-one thousand four 
hundred and eighty-two rupees and fifteen annas in sicfa Rupees. 
Twenty-three thonsand three hundred and thirty cavalry, eight Iiih 

infimtiy, 1,170 elephants, 4,2C0 guns, 4,400 hmts. Semembermg th'st the 
army was nor gener^illy paid in coin, but by bestowal of fiefs or mililaiy jigirs, 
even at this distanca of time, it is not difficnlt to imagine how Bengal was 
ovennn by colonies of Musalm an feudal baruns — Sea Ain-i-Albari, ToL II, 
p. 129 and Vol. I, p. 370. 

10s THE PaoKTlERS OF 3lDUtVllAn.tS BsSiltt. 

The text as well as the aUtarnaTnah and the state 

that Bengal was bounded on the south by the set, on tbe north by hills (th.-,c 
is, those south of Hepanl. Sihkim, and Bhnran). on the east by hillo (that is, 
those of Chittagong and Arafcan), on the west hy the Sfihah of Beli.sr, I'm - 
ing the reigns, howeter, of the Independent ifiisalmin Kings i such as Iljaa 
Shiah, and Alanddin Husain fihsh in 15U2 and liis sou and snecessor Nasrat 
Shah), the Uusalman Kingdom of Bengal was more eitensive than its geogra- 
phical limits, and included northern potiions of Orissa or J ijnacar, Knrb 
Befaar, Kamrup or Western Assam with portions of Bastem Assam, and the 
whole of Upper Behar (a Governor to represent the Bengal Mnstlman King 
being posted at Hajipdr opposite to Fatna), and the eastern pni lions of Sonth 
Behar including Sarhars Mongbyr and Behar.— l See J.A S. Ifo R, 1873, 
pp. 221-222). The whole of Orissa was conquered and annexed to the Bciigil 
Unsalman Kingdom in the reign of Snlaiman Kuraraiii, lUe last but one inde- 
pendent ilnsalman Af gh an King iu Bengal. 

When Bakhtiyar ^ilji conquered Bengal, ho rnled (ostensibly ns Viceroy 
of the Mnsalman Emperor of Delhi, Eutbnddin Aibak) over portions of 
Diiuiepur, Maidab, Bongpur, Hadiah, Birbhum, smd Bardwan coniprisiag what 
was then called Diyar-i-Lakhnanti, and also he held Behar (Tabaqat-i-Nadri, 
p, 156). This state of things continued daring the rule of his two imuicdiaio 
successors, when we find Hnsamnddin Twaz (a contemporary of Biiltan 
Shamsuddin Altam^) extending the frontier eastward to the Biahmnputra 
and southward to the sea-board, and reigning as an independent king under 
the title of Saltan Ghiasnddin (Tabaqat-i-Nusiii, p. 163). The Tarlkh Firuz 
Shahi. p. 87 mentions that Emperor Bolban in his pnrsait of hlu^isaddin 
T nghr aL had to go so far eastward as Sunargnon, which would appear to have 
been within the limits also of Tn^ral’s Bengal Kingdom. Again, iu 1350 A.O . 
when Ihn-i-Batutah was in Chittagong, we find this important seaport was in 
the hands of King F aVh niddm of Sunargaon. As Hr. Thomas iu his learned 
discussions on old coins of Bengal Hnsslman Kings has suggested, it would 
seem that so early as the twelfth century there was free commercial iuter- 
course between the south-eastera sea-board of Bengal and the* Arab sc-iports 
2 
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and one tlionsand and one hundred and fifty-eight infantry, one 
hundred and eighty elephants, and four thousand two haudred 
and six gnus, four thousand and four hundred fleet of hosts, oon- 
etituted the standing army. Adjoining to Idie northern limits of 
Chittagong, is the tract of country ruled by theHajah of Tipperah. 
It is an extensive country. The rulers of that country enjoy the 
title of Manik, for instance NyaManIk. The nobles have the title 
of Narain.i The Bajah of that place bad one thousand elephants 
and two laks of infantry in his service. Biding horses are not 
nvmlable. Between the north and the west of Bengal, pointing 
more towards the north, is the province of K.uuh Behar. Its length 
from east to west, from the beginning of Farganah Bhitarband,^ 
which is indnded in the conquered provinces, to Patagaon,^ which 
is the limit of the tract of the Miirang, is 55 kos, and its breadth 
^rom south to north, that is, from Farganah Najhat, which is 
included in the conquered country, to Fus^akarpur,* which adjoins 
Khontaghat.* is fifty kos. This tract of country, in point of the 
sweetness of its water, and mildness and salubrity of its air, and 

of Bnptdad and Basorafa ; and it wonld seem it was tkis oommoroial Mnealmen 
aotivity oonibined with snperior martial and moral qualities that paved the 
way for Unsaimeu domination thronghont Bengal. 

Snbseqaently in the reign of Ghiaanddin Tnghlak Shah, we find the Ben* 
gal Hnsalman Kingdom has grown so extensive and unwieldy, that we find 
him separating Behar from Bengal, and placing it under an independent 
Governor, whilst Bengal itself for purposes of convenient administration 
was divided into three different sections, ms,; (1) Diyar-i-Sanargaon, 
eompriaing Kastern Bengal, {2) Diyar-i-Satgaon, oomprising Western Bengal, 
and (3) Diyar-i-Lakhnanti, oomprising Northern and Central Bengal. A 
Governor was appointed to eaoh of the shove three administrative Sections 
or Divisions, the Governor of Lakhnanti being the Supreme Governor or 
Viceroy, whilst the two other Governors were placed generally in snbor- 
dination to him (Tarikh-i-Fimz Shahi, p 451). this state of things did 
not last long ; for in the reign of Mnhammad §h5h Tligj^lak (Tarikh-i-Fimz 
Shahi, p. 480) Bengal again rose as an Independent llnsalman Kingdom, and 
as has been mentioned above, the whole of Upper Behar with eastern 
portions of Sonthern Behar was again annexed to the Bengal Kingdom, whilst 
Orissa also was subseqneatly added to it. This state of things continued 
ntitil Akbsw came to the throne, when Bengal, with Behar and Orissa, was 
annexed to the Mnghal Umpire of Delhi. Bee TiAagat-i-Jfafiri, Tari^-i-Firu- 
Shahi, Atbarnaniah,lbn-i-Batatah’8Trave1s and Mr. Thomas's "Initial Coinage ' 
of Bengal,” J.A.S.B., No. 1, 1867 and No. IV, 1873 pp.'221'-382 and 343- 

I The same In Ain-i-Akhari, Vol. 2, p. 117. . 

3 For identifioation of these places ses J.A,S„ 1872, p, 40. 
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comfort of Its inliabitants, is supeiiol' to all tlie easteim 
tracts of Hindnstan. Large oranges thrive here, and other fruits 
also in abundance. The tree of pepper grows there, its root 
iB'th&r, and its branohes creep over ponds. Its ear, like the ear 
of ^rape, hangs down from the bi anohes. Its inhabitants belong 
to two tribes, namely, Ma^ and Kuj, • its Rajah is of tlie first 
tribe. They mint gold coins, and the coins are called li'araini. 
Notable Bajahs have ruled there. One lak and one thousand 
infantry are always in the service of the Rajah. 

And the country of Kami up which is also called Kamru^ nr 
Kamtah is subject to those Rajahs. The inhabitants of Kamrup 
are good-looking, and in magic raise the standard of mastery ; and 
many incredible stories are related regarding them. In respect of 
the flora of that place, it is said that the scent of the flowers continnes 
as fresh as before, some months after their being plucked, and that 
with these necklaces are made, and that by cutting trees a sweet 
liquid is obtained, and that the mango-tree trails like a climbing 
vine over ponds, and produces mango-fruit ; and other similar 
stoiies are related. 

And the mountain of Bhfltan, which is the abode of the Bbutiahs, 
lies to south of Kuch Behar. TSnqan ^ horses and Bliut and Bari 
horses and the musk-deer are found in this mountain. In the 

1 In Taliaqat x-Nanri, p 156, “Mecli” and "Koch.” See J A.S. for 1872, 
p. 49, AlamgirnaTiiah, p 683. Alharttamah, p 207. Tazuk p. 147, and Pad- 
thdhnamah, p. 64, Yol. II. 

I Kamrnp (in Tabaqat-i-Nafii i, p. 163, Kamriid) included the Western portion 
of Assam together with the Bengal Districts of Rnngpur, Bangmati (now in 
Ooalpara District) and Sylhet. It was first conquered by Muealmans in the 
reign of Hnesamnddin Iwaz alias Sultan Ghiasnddin, an immediate snocessor 
of Bahtiyar KhUji, in the early part of the thirteenth century. (Tabaqai-t- 
Nasitt, p. 163). At the close of the fifteenth centnry, its Biiiah Nelambhnr was 
overthrown by Hnsain Shah, King of Bengsl. In ancient days, Kamrnp was 
noted for its sorcery and the beauty of its women Rangpur is stated to 
have been founded by Bahtiyar Kbilji, during bis expedition into Tibet — 
See also J A.S. for 1872, p 49; Alnmgirnamah,-pp 678 and 780, makes it 
equivalent for Hajo (Koob Hajo) Ganhati and dependencies. 

3 "Tangiatan” is the general name for that assemblage of mountains 
which constitute the territory of Bhntnn, "tangs” meaning ‘defiles,’ Abnl 
Kszl also mentions these ‘Tanghan’ horses He states: "In the lower parts 
of Bengal near to Kuch, a species of horse is produced called Tanghan.” 
The tangan pony is usually 13 hands high and short bodied, deep in the 
chest, and very active 
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ctnia» o£ this tract, a river mns betweemfiro Books, its breadcli 
IS small, but it is very deep, and its earren^ strong. An iron- 
ehain is put across the top of the river, a^its ends are afBxed 
to pieces of rocks on the two sides of th@?nveB, and a second 
chain is pnt over the first chain at a distano^equal to the height 
ot a man. Pedestrians cross the river by, placing their feet on 
the lower chain, and seizing with their hn>n^ the npper chain 
And what is stranger is that horses and all other loads and hag- 
gages are ferried across this river along ibis very chain. The 
people of this tract are roddy-complexionedi. and fat ; their haiis 
fall hanging down ttieir heads and necks. 50 heir dress consists ot 
only one rag, jadt sufficient to cover the private parts. Men and 
women of this place dress in the same manner. The pronuncni- 
tions in their langnSge resemble those of the people of Kuch 
.>Beliar. It is said that mines of tnrqnoise-stone also exist m tins 
mountain. 

Between the north and the east of the country of Bengal, 
bordering on the tiactof Kamrup, is the vUSiyat or province of 
Asham. (Assam). In its middle, the river ByahmaputrS floiN>i 
from east to west. Its length from west tp east— that is, from 
Clowabiti to Sadiih — is about two handled karoh or kos, and i(s 
breadth from north, that is from the rocky fastnesses of the tiibcs 
of Mari, Majmi, Daphla and Valandah,i to the hills of the Nanga 
tribe, is approximately seven or eight days’, jonrney. Its soiitbein 
moantains adjoin lengthwise the moantainB of Khasia. Kacliar 
and Kashmir,* and hieadthwise they adjoin Anfan or Atwan, the 
abode of tiie Nauga tribe. Its northern mountain skirts length- 
wise the lofty ridges of Kamrap, and breadthwise it faces the 

1 Tribes of Man, Majmi, Daphla, and Tilandah and Nag. — Yilaudah oi 
liSndali tribe has been ideutified with the Akas tribe. 

AU these tnbes belong to the Non-Aryan Tibet-Bnrmaii stock, wbioh baic* 
dong to the skirts of the Himalayas, they crossed, into India by the noith 
eastern passes, and in pre-bistorio times they had dwelt in Central Asia 
aide by side with the anoestors of the JStongoliane and the Chmese The 
principal types of the Tibeto Bnrman stock are the following • — (1) Oachai !■< 
(2) Qaros, (3) Tipniaa or Mrnnga, (4) Bhntiyas, (6) Gurnngs, (6) Marnis, 
(7) Newars, (8) Lepohas, (9) Miiis, (10) Akas, (11) Uishmis, (12) hscss, 
(13) Dapblas.— See J A S for 1872, p 76, Col. Dalton’s “Ethnology of Benijal ’ 
a»d also description of Assam and the Assamese in Alcmgtniamah , p 722 

* This seeme to be a oopyiat’s mistake for “ Ooneser hills " (see J.A S 1872, 
p 761). The Alamgtmamah has Snnagar ' p. 782. 
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l<t(Aintams of the Yalandah tiibe. The tract lu the north of 
theriTer Brahmaputra, fioni Gotrahatl to the abodes of Mari 
and Majmi tribes, is called Uttarahul; and the extent of the 
Dakh&hol is from the country of I^aktiram^ to village Sadiah. 
The climate of the lands botdeiing on the Brahmaputra is for 
foreigners poisonous. For eight montbs the i ainy season prevails, 
and the four months of winter are not free ftom rain And the 
flowers and fruits of Rindustan and Bengal are available here , 
and besides these, others are found which aie not to be had in 
Hindustan. Wheat, bailey, and pulse are not grown, but the soil 
is fit for cultivation of all kinds Salt is scarce and dear, and 
what is procurable from the defiles of some of the rocks is bitter 
and brackish. The fighting cocks of that country do not turn 
back face from enemies ; thongh the adveisary may be strong and 
big, they fight so much that the brain of the head becomes dis- 
turbed and they die Large well-formed elephants abound in the 
wilds and the mountains. And plenty of deer, wild-goats, and 
wild-cows, and the horned fighting rams ai e also to be found In 
the sands of the liver Biahmaputra, gold is fonnd ; twelve thon- 
sand Assamese are employed on this work Every year one tola 
of gold per head is paid into the Eujah’s treasury. But the gold 
is not quite pure, so that one tola of gold sells for eight or nine 
rupees, and silver and gold coins are minted in the name of the 
Rajah, and shells are current, but copper pice is not in use Musk- 
deer is found m the mountains of Asham. The bladder of musk 
is large, and full of large pieces of musk, nnd is beautiful-looking. 
The aloes-wood, which grows in the mountains of Kamrup and 
Sadiah aud Lakhugirah, is heavy and full of scent No tax 
is levied from its subjects. From eveiy house, out of every three 
persons, one person has to serve its Bajsh, and in serving him, 
shows no laxity, and if laxity is visible, he is killed The Rajah 
of that place dwells in a lofty building, and does not put his foot 
on the ground, and if he places his foot on the giound, be is de- 
prived of his rHj. And the people of this country have a false 
notion that their progenitors were in heaven, and that at one time 
fixing a ladder of gold they came down no the earth, and that 
since then they have dwelt on earth. Henre the Rajah is called 
•Sargp — and ‘Sarg’ in the Hindi language means ‘heaven.’ And 

l“NaktirmiI” or “Naktiiani” has been identified with Deshiani, a 
pergana of Kamrup.— See J A S. toi IS7S, p, 76. 
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liba'i sms ps-crwfxil msA valbtMe, lit is amct 

i^cbbwiksEL'tm-^ii^aSaid. ilU fla^ xtaxfu fsmttli^ male end 
jfiflciftV, -\rjiiilL fffiwse asmcmmexieeis asd eeeevBariee, and csi^peta 
jenil ( lcrt3i*>s ia/ad mirtoaail* im^sHSieT eatli e eiirt^i ftSi arf > 011 , eze 
ipbofid -xcriib Iniui m a. stfoSdmi mamsment^ Meanij eotmxA orei 
Ttrjibb tttvnBg ef 'arsnid ^ 

■mjfxfiieag 4to As-iPam (AaiiSm) is Tlbet^ and edjmjung Tibet, 
safe @8«n amd MSriitm.* The enfit&l of Sb<d3 is Siin 
wbifh ta ad a dMs>i>ee of fimr dajs &»ni the sesu It is mid from 
Tg^S w Kginjdt ta tiie tearibore, a, canal has been dog-, and both 
SbdiPS of it base been soKdlj embanked. And in tbe moantains 
le ibe east of AsbSm towairds Utaxakul, at » distance of fifteen 
da 5 i^ ^oaroey, the tribes of iMari and Majnri dwelL In that 
Mooiitaia black deer and elt^baiits are biedL Sitser, copper and 
tUn are proenred from ihofe monntainB. Tbe balnts of tbo^ 
tiitica (of Ifari and itajml) resemble tfaose of the AmamMe. arjd 
in bcantj' and refiijemcirt their females are snperior to tbe iroDien 
ot Assam. Ti^ey bare a g^eat horror for the gnn, in regard id 
irbicb they a;^ : "It is a wicked thing, iishonta out, but dn-« 
not more froM its place, and an infant comas oat of its belly, «nd 
kidsboman beioj^'^ 

And between tbe sonib and cast of Bengal, is ritnate a large 
tract called ArUising (Arracan);^ Chittagong adjoins it. Themale 
riephant abonnds there, bois>es are scarce, and camels and asse^i 
can be bad at high prices. And cows and hnfialoes are not to be 
fonnd there, bnt there is an animal resembling bows and bnffiiloes, 
and of brown colonr, which yields milk. Their religion is distinct 
from Islam and Hindaism. Baning their mothern, they can take 
all other women for their wives; for instance, a ’brother mar 
many hi« sister. And the people nerer remiss in their obeisance 
to the authority of their soveroigii and chief whom they style 

1 " Tbe accoimt of the bnrial of Ahom magnates w eaaBziiieS by recent 
dtacJoeariPg of dpseewted "rsTM,*’ — See J A S. for 1872, p. 82, footnote 

* China was lone known to Aeiatics ander tbe name <d 'Khntai or Shata 
or Stiata and Jfarh’n 

t Khan Ba'tgh ie tbe name ^ren to Feldn ; it means the Conrt of tbe 
Gre’tt Kban. Cpe ITHerbelot and Tuie’e Marcnpolo. 

* Arraean or tbp Mepb country included Chittagong till a late period ; it‘‘ 
formed a greit Baddiiint Kingdom, whilst adjoining it on tbe north wae the 
lliTida Singdnm of Tipperah. — See dfain^rwriiuib, p 940^ Vberein Ariacan 
u railed *' BaUiang,” and its inhabitants are called “ llagfas.** 
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4116 always firm in their allegiance to him. Women- 
' ^Idi^ Jam oat at whilst their husbands stny at home. 

The,' hr|i^itant8 are all black in ooloor, and their males do not 
keep -beard. 

And>adjouiing to the country of Ar^ang, is situate the country 
ofPego,^ between the sonih and east of Bengal. And the miliiary 
forco'of that country consists of an elephant-corps and infantry. 
White elephants are found in its jangles, and on its boundaries 
are mines of nainerals and precious stones ; owing to this, enmity 
exists between the Pignans and the Ai-khangians. 

And bordering on this tract is the conntty of Mag^ The in- 
. habitants are so many animals dressed up in human forms. They 
^t' every animal of the earth and the sea that is procurable. 
They spare no animals. Their religion and law are all nnsonnd. 
A,ad they marry their sisters, born of different mothers. And 
the pronunciations of their language are similar to those of the 
people of Tibet. 

^ And in the southern limits of Bengal, is situate the vilayet 
of Odisah (Orissa). From Landahdalul to MSiwali and the 
V passage of the Obllkah lake, are its limits. In the period of the 
sovereignty of Sul$an Jalalu-d-din Muhammad Akbar Pad^ah 
- Ghazi. this oonntry being conquered by Kalapahar was entered 
in the Diwan-i-Akbari and annexed to the Nizamat of Bengal. 
And its short account is this, that Kalapahar, ^ who was one of the 
nobles of Babar and who was bold and conld work miracles, 
tender order of Muhammad Akbar Padghah, engaged in conquer- 
ing that country with 12,000 select cavalry. Bajah Makand Deo, 


Fegu is now a diviaiQu of Britisli Bormab comprising the dUtiicts of 
ftangiin, Basseio, Ac. 

- S The Kagha and Arraoaneee were one race, their country being Arracan 
or Arthang. They made constant raids in fleets of armed boats np the 
^vers of Sonth-Eastern Bengal. Dnring theYiceroyalty of the Mughnl Viceroy 
of Bengal at Dacca, Nawah Shaista Khan, these raids were considerably 
checked, and several of the Magh fleets were captnred at the month cf the 
tiegna Biver, and the fort of Chittagong was also re-stormed. The Maghs 
were also expelled from the island of SanJip. A large nninber of Magh 
Bottlers are to be found still in Chittagong, Baharganj, Noakhali and Tipperah. 
U'hough originally Buddhists, they have now intermixed with the people, 
and have beoome Hinduised or scini-IIindaised. — See Alamgimamak, p. 940. 

B The first Mahammadan inenrsions into Jajnagar or Northern Orissa appear 
to have taken place about 1204 A.C. under Mohammad Shiian, an ofScer of 
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the ruler of that countiy, was very luxurious aud given to in- 
dolence and ease. For six mouths he admitted the public to his 
audience, aud attended to the mauagemeut of the affairs of his 
country, and for six months he gave his body rest, and went to 
sleep. And if auyone awoke him dming his period of slumber, 
he was sure to be killed. TiTheu the news of the arrival in that 
country of Ealapahar with the Imperial forces, came to the ear 
of the Bajah, he built the fort of Barahbatl,^ which is a stiong 
fort, for his security, and entrenched himself in it. And placing 

BaMitivar Ehilji, ajid auhaeqaently under Hnaaamudin Iwaz, Taghan Khan, and 
Tnghral (aee Tabaqat-i-Na^irl, pp. IS?, 163, 344, 263). tinder Hnaain Shalu 
lamail Ghasi invaded also Jajnagar or Oriaaa, aacked the capital Cnttaok and 
aaoceaefnlly stormed the holy city, Pnri (see J.A.S. 1874, p. 216 and do. 1873, 
p. 835). The oomplete defeat of the Hindus took place in 1567-68 A.C., when 
Solaiman Eararani, King of Bengal, with a large army under hia famoua 
General Eallpahiir advanced into Oriaaa and defeated the laat independent 
Bajah Ifakaud Deo under the walla of Jljpur and Eatak. When anhaeqnently 
in Akbar’a time the Afghan Kingdom of Bengal waa snpplanted by the 
htnghnls, the Afghana in large nnmbers migrated into Orisaa. In 1576 A. C., 
a great battle took place between Hnghala and Afghans (atBajhanra, Badaoin 
p. 193) at Mughalmari, near Jaleawar in Balaaore, in which Oand, the last 
Afghan king, waa defeated, and Onaaa practically abortly after (1593 A.C ) 
became a Mngfanl Frovinoe, adminiatered by the tfnghnl Viceroy of Bengal. 
In the Ain, Abol Ba/l mentiona that the Hindu rulera of Oriasa bad the title 
of Gajpah, or Lord of the Elephant. In the time of Hawah Ali Vardi ^un, 
Unghnl Viceroy of Bengal, Oriaaa became the hnnting-ground of Mahratta 
free-bootera. The atrugglea between Ah Vaidi and the Hahrattas are 
giaphioally deaoribod in the Seiral Mitakhenn. See Tabeqat-i-Haiiri, 
TariU-i-Eimz Shahi, Akbarnainah and bfakhzan-i-Afghani. Jajuagar ia 
mentioned by Badaoni T, p. 233, as having been subdued by Dlngh Ehan in 
1323 A.C. or 723 A.H., in GSiiaanddin Xnghlafc’a reign, and is mentioned as 
having been subdued in 1360A.O., by F>mz Shah Tngblafc, Badapni I, 248 and 
TarilA Firnz Sliah! by ghams Seiaj, p 115. Seraj mentions that the idol of 
Jagannath waa carried off to Delhi by Fixnz Shah (p. 119). 

1 In the SSiral-Mutakherin it is ealled Barahbatl. The fo^ of Barahhati 
ia on the south bank of the Uahanadi river, opposite to the cdty of 'Onttaok ; 
it is now in ruins. The following description of it is translated and enm- 
marised by me from the Sevr : — " The fort Barahbatl with the city of Onttack 
IS situate on the atrip of land lying between the rivers Mahanada and fLathajnri .. 
The fort ia on the bank of the Mahanada, and the ciranniferetioe of its en- 
closing rampart is about three Kroh. The rampart is built pf stone, brick, • 
lime and cement, and a wide moat rnns round the ramp^. The city of 
Cuttack is mtnate on the hanks of the Eathajuri rimr,! and the distance 
between the fort and the city is about two Kroh,...” 
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^’ropey forces for enconntenng the enemy, ho himself, according 
to his old habit, went to sleep. Kalapahar, by successive and 
numerous fightings, vanquished the Rajah’s forces, and brought 
to his subjection the entire dominion of Odisah (Orissa), so 
miich so that be carried off the Rani together with all household 
goods and chattels. ITotwithstanding all this, from fear of be- 
ing killed, no one was bold to wake up this drunkard of the sleep 
of negligence, so that Kalapahar had his hands free After com- 
pleting the subjugation of the entire country, and investing the 
RoTt of Rarahbati, which was his (the Rajah’s) place of sleep, 
Kalapahar engaged in fighting The officers and employes of the 
Rajah ^ summoning his clarion-players communicated the news of 
the whole affair through the reed of the clarion. When the news 
about Kalapahar went to the ear of that fortune-sleeper on the 
bed of sleep, which is brother of death, considering this affair 
as .the event of the Day of Judgment, like the sleepers in graves, 
from the sound of the trumpet, sprang confounded from the sleep 
of oblivion, and making the movement of a slaughtered animal, 

‘ devoted his head to the swords of the warriors of Islam. The 
country of Orissa and the fort of Barahbat! being subjugated, were 
added to the dominions under the sovereignty of the Musalroan 
Eimperors. The firm Muhammadan religion and the enlightened 
laws of Islam were introduced into that country. Before this, the 

I This was Rajah Dluband Dera, Horicandara, who reigned from 1660 to 
.1668. Mnkund Oeva was a Telngu by birth. In 1564-65 A.C. a treaty was 
oonolnded between Rmperor Akbar and the Rajah, preceded by inutnal dea- 
. batch of ambasBadors on both sides (sea Badaoni p. 76, wherein it is stated 
that Hasan Khan ^hazanoiu and Mahaputer where sent by Akbar as ambassa- 
-dors to the Rajah of Orissa). As mntual jealonsies prevailed between Mughuls 
and Afghans, this political measure was adopted by Akbar, in order to serve 
as a ooanterpoise to the ambition of the Mas.ilman Afghan King of Bengal, 
Shlaiman Karraram, who had planned to extend bis Bengal Kingdom by 
fnnexing Orissa and also to prevent the latter from helping Akbar’s rebellious 
Obvernor of Tannpnr, named Khan Zaman Finding shortly after Akbar 
SEmgaged in wars in the west, Snlaiman Karaiani, the King of Bengal, attacked 
^idie Orissa Rajah, who had come close to the Ganges; the Rajah fled to Fort 
'^otaama. The Bengal King detached a.force under KalSpahar, his general, to 
rOrissa aoross Mayurbhanja and thence southward by the Kaoabasa river. 
^Kalapahar ravaged Orissa, defeated the Rajah’s deputy, and shortly after the 
'tlajah himself was killed, and Muhammadans finally conquered Orissa in 1566 
vtA.G. After conquering Orissa, Sulaiman Karrarani (who reigned from A.C. 
1^63 to A.C. 1572) left his Vazir, Khan Jahan Lodi, as Viceroy of Orissa with 
Ifdadquarters at Outtaok, and Qiitlu as Governor at Fari> (Badaoni II, 174), 

3 
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M naaltnn.Ti SovereignB exepoieed no anUiorily ovw flJW fiomiiry.^ 
Of the miracles of one ■was this, 'thsi ■aAenerar in 

that conntry, the aonnd of his drum reached, the taands and the 
feet, the ears and the nosM of the idols, wmcsh^^F^ ^ 
Hindus, fell ofE ■their stone-figures, so that even saw .^ywe-idDls, 
with hands and feet broken, and noses and estts CBjt oS, are 
lying at several places in that country. And the Hindns parsning 
the false, from blindness of their hearts, ■with fnO sense and 
knowledge, devote themselves to their worship ! 

It is known what grows ont of stone : 

Erom its worship what is gained, except shfflne ? 

It is said at the time of return, Ealapshar left a drum in 
the jungle of ESonjhar, which is lying in an n^et state. No 
one there from fear of life dares to set it up ; so it la relatod. 

* And Jaggannaih, which is a big temple of the Hindus, is in 
this Subah. It is said when the Hindns reach Pscsatani, where 
Jaggannath is, in order to worship Jaggannaih, firat &isj shave 
their beads like Musalmans, and at the first door of the house 
of Shaikh Eabir,^ who was a great saint of bis ^me and whose 
parents were weavers, they eat and drink his food and water, 

i This is not striotly correct. See note 7, p, 3 ante. 

i Professor Bloebmann has sormised that Kalapahar was ot^pnally a Biaclii 
who embraced Itlam, from the oircomstance that big proper name ■was Bajn 
Mr. Beveridge io his Analysis of Khorshid Jaban Knma has foBmied in 
Professor Bloohmann’s wake. I see no warrant for this jurnnsa. The 
Hiakhzan-i-Afghsni and the Akbarnamab, contemporBiy zeomds, wonld not 
have failed to noHoe this fact, if it were so ; for it wonld have bean a matter 
of additional exultation to the Hosalman historians. The teaddsaoibes 
as one of the *' Omrab of Babar”; and Babor never dreamt, of the Polks' 
ot his grandson, Akbar, to employ Hindns in high mUitsa^ or to 

make them bis " Omra.” Farthermore, the name Baja is tt ny wni. amongst 
Mosalmans (Bee Blochmann’s Im, Yol. 1, which mentions ate ftyed Baju~of 
Barba and Badaum, p. 328, Yol, 2, and Jin, Ycd. 2, p. 371) : Ba^n^ too, in the 
Jfanta^itu-i-TauanM ( p. 42, Yol. 1), menlaoDS Ealajidar Us a Inother of 
Sikaudar ghah (altos Ahmad Khan Sur of Bher Hhib’n busily) who oconpied 
Bihar as tinder Akbar. (The Ma^zan-i-Afghani gives a Adi deacriptiou 
of Kalapahar’a conquest. He was killed in 1582 A.C. in a S^tsb with Aziz 
Kokah between Colgeng and Bajmahal. 

B ghaik Eabir floorished about the beginning of the l6ih daring 

the mle of Independent Musalman Kings in Bengal. He us^ tto fender of a 
great tbeistic movement, the object tn view being to Hnsalman 

and Hindu religions, and to teach votaries of both the gmStc^^ons of Indio 
that they -were after all children and worshippers ot one Ood, that the Allah 
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fWtuob itfeailetr in the lan^age of that conntry torffnt. After 
hiiTiii^dESie 60, they pioceed to worship their God of Jaggannath. 
At Hindus unlike their practice elsewhere, eat together 

witik Muftahnana and other races. And all sorts of cooked food 
settin the hasar, and Hindus and Mnsalmans buy them and eat to- 
gStheof and drink together. 


SECTION U.— DESCRIPTION OF CERTAIN FEATURES 
OF THE COUNTRY OF BENGAL. 

Be it known to the appraisers of the pearls of past chronicles that 
nmt of the historians have narrated that when Ham, son of Noh 
(Nonh) the prophet (may he he in peace '), with the permission of 
hie holy father, set himself to colonize the south, he girded up his 
loin for aooomplishing this, and deputed his sons — the first of 
i^om was Hind, the second Sind, the third Haba^, the fourth 
i^anaj, the fifth Barbar, and the sixth Nubah — ^in all directions 
ga colonizing expeditions. And the tract that each of them colo- 
idzed was called after him. The eldest son, Hind, having come to 
the country of Hindustan, it was so named after him And Sind 
in the company of his elder brother, having set himself to colonize 
tile tract of Sind established faimselt there, and that was named 
after him. But Hind had four sons, the first was Purah, the 
second was Bang, the third was Dakin, and the fourth was Nabar- 
And every tract that was colonized by each, is still called 
sr him. And Dakin, sou of Hind, had three sons, and the coun- 
iwof Dakin was parcelled between them. Their names were 
fflwhat, Eanar, and Talang; and Dakhinans are all descended 
^m him, and up to this time all the three tribes dominate there. 

Nafaarwal had three sons, namely, Babrnj, Eanoj and 
After them cities were also named 


ct Xmalmans is the ParmeshiiT of the Hindus, that they ought to be 
(jeihis&t of each others creeds, and to regaid each others as fellow-brethren 
lEhe labours of Ksbir may he placed between 1380 and 1420 A C., and reflect 
nol only credit on him, but illustrate what ethical and spiritoal progress took 
^flaoe amongst the people of India under the impact of Islam. It may be 
jidded that on Kahir’s death, both Hindus and Musalmans claimed his 
Ib^dy 1 so cathoUc and bheral was he m his views. This great theistic move- 
^aent set on foot by Kabir, received expansion in the following century by 
tlshoursof Chaitanya, the Nnddea leadei of Vishnniam, in Bengal who 
ed in the reign of Snltan AUn d din Hueam ghah. King of Bengal, 
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of boih tbe upper and lov^r clasBes, consista of oife^Unp of 
cloth just sufBcient to cover tbe private ports. Tbe mottli^MT one 
white strip of cloth, called generally o dhoH, which from 

below the navel down to the leg, and a small turban about two or 
three cubits long is tied on the side of ihe bead, so that tbe whole 
skull of tbe head and the hair are visible. And the females wear 
one Strip of Oloth called a sari, half of it is wrapped ronnd from 
below the navel to the leg, and the other half being drawn across 
aside is thiown down the neck. They are bareheaded^ and do 
not wear any other cloth ; nor do they wear shoes and stockings 
Both males and females daily mb mustard oil over their bodies, 
and bathe in tanks and rivers. The Bengali females do not observe 
pardah, and go out of their houses for the performance of 
evaenations and other honeehold duties. And the wildness and 
habitation of this country are similar, in that the people erect 
huts of thatch, made np of bamboos and straw. Their utensils 
are generally earthen, and few are of copper. Whenever quitting 
one place they migrate to another, straightway they erect a 
thatched hat, similar to their former one, and collect earthen 
utensilB. Most of their habitations are in jungles and forests, so 
that their hnte are encircled with trees. And in case one of the 
hate catches fire, all tbe huts are burnt down, and after the con- 
flagration they get no trace of their habitations, except through 
trees which surronnded their huts. Most of them travel by water, 
especially in the rainy season, in which season they keep boats, 
81^1 and large, for jonrneye and for going to and fro. For 
travailing by land, they have conveyances, such as ainghasan > 
and palki and jowalaJi. Elephants are captnred in some parts 
of the country ; good horses are nob procurable, and, if hod, they 
cost much. A curious sort of boat is made in this country for 
capturing forts. And it is in this wise : the boat is large, and 

district. Here we get a glimpse of the old fiscal system in regard to its 
acoounb-bronoh. In the ooUeotioD-branch of the Musalman fiscal sjstem, 
ihiqdarB (oorrapted into Hindu family names Sikdars) presided over Mahals, 
Majmuahdan (corrupted into Hindu family names of Mosnmdors) presided 
over a group or circle of Mahals or a Tmf, and over on aggregate of Mahals 
or Turfs, corresponding to a modern Oistriot, an A mi l presided, and over an 
aggregate of Districts or a Division, the Districts, there was a local Oiwsn . 
The last two funcUonanes were generally Musabnana, whilst the first two 
subordinate functionaries were almost invariably Hindus. 

t *' Binghasan” of our author oorresponds to Ahiil FafFs “Bukbasan ” in 
the Ain. (See dbi-t-riJbbari, Vol. 8, p. 186) 
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tlie prow of it, whioli is oallod in the dialect of the country 
qnlM, is made so high that when it is .placed alongside the wall 
of a fort, people from the boat can get on to the wall from it, and 
entmr <tbe &rt. And a kind of carpet is manufactured from the 
linseed filant, which is very pretty and much liked. And precious 
stqiniBS, pearls, jasper, and ruby do not exist in this country. !From 
other countries these are imported into the ports of this Subah. 
And the best fruit of this country is mango, which in some pai ts is 
laxge, sweet, and without strigns, and tasty, and has a small stone. 
And tree of three years* growth — of the height of a man- - 
hears fruit. An d large oranges, which are called haunla, and small 
dranges, which are called nBLrangi, grow well in this country. And 
vi^ieties of oitrons are available And lemons, pineapples, cocoa- 
B.lHts, betelnuts, palm-frnits, jack-fruits and plantains have no end. 
And grapes and melons, Ac., do not grow here ; though the seeds 
O^'^jnelons and grafts of vines have been often planted in this 
Country, they have never thtived Sngarcanes, good, delicste and 
Sirnet, red, white and black in colour, grow heie in abundance ; 
ginger and pepper in some parts grow abundantly, and betel 
lisaves also grow in abundance, and silk is also produced well and 
iu abnndanoe here. Good sUk-stnffs aie mAiinfactured in this 
Cbnjatiy, and cotton-fabrics of good quality are turned out here. 
Kivers, small and large, are plenty in this country, and the prac- 
^ioe of digging tanks is very common. People in this country 
‘seldom drink the water of wells, because everywhere the water of 
tanks and rivers is found in abundance. And generally the water 
of- wells is salt, but with a little digging of the soil water 
cbmes out. 

'' And the best of rivers is the Ganges (Gang), which rises 
'from the northern mountains of Hindustan at the point called 
Go^mnkhah. flows through the provinces of Hindustan, Fairakha- 
bSd, Alahabad, and Behar into Bengal, and in Bengal at a place 
palled Qazihata,* within the Sarkar of BarbakabSd, it is named 
Pafldg. From this place, a branch of the Ganges separates, flows 
down Mur^idabad, and at Nadiah joins the Jalangi river, and then 
into the sea. This branch is called Bhagriati, and it goes 
pwards Chittagong, flowing through the sea. The Ganges at 
Alahabad joins the rivers Joan (or Jamna) and Sursatl, and near 

t * 

1 Qazlhata mentioned by Abul Farl in the Ain and qnoted by onr anther 
ajpipears to be Hajrahatti, on the left bank of the Podda, now *1180 a ferry 
place, neai die entrance of the Bnral river, below Bampiir BoaUn, 
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TTajipiir it anites also with the Gandak, the Saru and the Son, 
and becomes very broad. And the place where the three rivers 
unite is called Tirbini by Hindus, and its sanctity in. the eye 
of the Hindus is immeasurable. And the Ganges, Sursati, and 
•Toun or (Jamua), in flowing towards Chittagong and the sea, 
bi'anch off in a thousand rivulets. And Hindus have written 
volumes on the sanctity of these rivers. Considering the water 
of these rivers sacred, they fancy that bathing there washes 
off the sins of a lifetime ; especially bathing at certain gliats 
of the Ganges, such as Benaras, Alahabad, and Hard war, is 
regarded as very sacred. The rich amongst the Hindus, getting 
their supplies of the Ganges water from long distances, take 
particular care of it, and on certain auspicious days, worship 
the same. The truth of the matter is, that the water of the 
Ganges, in sweetness, lightness, and tasteness has no equal, and 
the water of this river, however long kept, does not stink. There 
is no river bigger than it in Bengal. 

And another of the big rivers of Bengal is the Brahmaputra, 
which flows from the regions of Khata towards Koch, and thence 
by the way of Bazflha flows down into the sea. In the environs 
of Chittagong, it is called the Megna. The smaller rivers are 
countless. On both banks of most of the rivers, paddy is culti- 
vated. Another feature of this country, unlike that of other coun- 
tries of Hindustan, is that they cut grafts of mango and lemon-trees, 
and plant them, and these, in the very first year, bear fruit. 

SECTION III.— RELATING TO A DESCRIPTION OP OBR- 
TAIN TOWNS AND POUNDATION OP CERTAIN 
CITIES IN THE COUNTRY OP BENGAL. 

The city of Lakhnautl, which in past times was the Capital of 
Bengal, was founded by Sangaldib. It is said that at the time 
when Piruz RSi, the Rajah of Hindustan, being defeated by Rus- 
tam Dastan,! fled to Tirbut, and from there fleeing to the moun- 
tains of Jharkhand * and GondwSrah,* died, Rustam Dastan, who 

1 Dastan was the title of Sustain, the Persian Hercnles — otherwise called 
Rustam Zal. i. 

» “ Jharkand ” was the name by which, what we now call, “ Ohntia Nagpur ’’ 
was known in Jliihammnd.in times ; whilst “ Bharkiindah ” denoted “ Sonthal 
Farganas including Birbbum.’’ 

S I think ** Gondwarah * in the text here is a copyist's mistake for Gond- 
wanah” which has been identified with the "Central Provinoes,” of which 
the capital is Garha-Katanga (Jabalpur). 
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was displeased with his insolence, not bestowing the kingdom of 
Hindustan on the Rajah’s children, awarded the sovereignty of 
Hindustan to a Hindu, named Suraj.* Sui'aj became a powerful 
Rajah, subjugated the kingdom of the Dakhln and also the king- 
dom of Bengal. When Suraj died and the sovereignty passed to his 
son, Bahraj, disturbances occurring in all parts of the kingdom, 
ambition showed itself in every head, and at length a Brahmin, 
named Kedar, coming out from the mountains of Sawalik, and be- 
coming victorious after fightings possessed himself of the reins of 
sovereignty. Towards the end of his reign, a person named Sangnl- 
dib,* emerging from the environs of Kuch, which adjoins the limits 
of Bengal, brought to his subjection, first, the countries of Bengal 
and Behar, and then fighting against Kedar became victorious, and 
building the city of LakhnauH,^ made it his capital. And for 

^ It is worthy of note that there is a town called Sfiraj-garh (or fort of 
Suraj] in hfonghyr diatriot, on the aonthern banka of the Ganges, and close 
to Uanlanagar, where there is also an old Muhammadan ^anqah fonnded by 
Mahabat Jang. 

* In Firiabta, ' ghangal.’ In the list of Hindu kings given in the Ain-i- 
Akbari, I do not find this name. 

t The authentic history of the city begins with its conquest in 1198 A.C. 
(691 A.H.) by the Muhamraadana, who made it {their first capital in Bengal. 
(See Tabaqat-i-Nasirl, p. 151, Pers. Text). This was the period when were 
erected nnmeroua mosques and other Muhammadan bnildings. (See Hnnt. 
Imp. Gazetteer, Tol. Ill, p. 333, also Bavenahaw’s and Creighton’s " Buins 
of Ganr ”]. When the Musnlmon kings of Bengal established their inde- 
pendence, they transferred the seat of government to Snnargaon and Fan- 
dnah. Fanduah wae soon after deserted, and the royal residence re-tranaferred 
to Ganr, whilst Snnargaon continued as capital of East Bengal. Minhajus 
Siraj visited the city in 641 H. or 1245 A.C., and gives an account of it in 
his Tabaqat-i-Haairi. (p. 162, Pers. Text) Abul Fazl in the Ain notices it 
(see p. 123, Vol. 2, Ain, Jar. Tr.), and states that the city was known in his 
time both as LakhnantI and Ganr, and that the latter epithet was changed 
to “ Jinnatahad” by Emperor Humayon. Badaini (p. 58, Yol. 1, Pers. Text] 
statee that Bakhtiyar Ghori founded a city and named it after himself ‘ Gonr.’ 
The capital was shifted in Sniaiman Kararani’e time further westward to 
TandSh, Daring the conquest of Bengal by the Mnghnla under the Em- 
peror Akbar, Ganr again became the headquarters of the Mughal Govern- 
ment, and the Mnghnl Imperialists under Mnnaim Khan. Khan-i-Kbanon, 
like first Mugknl Yiceroy of Bengal, occupied it. A pestilence, however, broke 
out, in. course of which Munaim died — and also thousands of troops and 
people daily (see pp. 318 and 376, Am, Yol. 1, Rloob’sTr. and Badaone, Yol. 2, 
4 
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two tliouaand years it remained the Capital of Bengal. In the 
of the Mnghul Emperors it became mined, and instead of it 
Tandah became the Viceregal Capital. Afterwards Tandah was 
nlnn rained, and Jahangiriiagar, and lastly Margiidabad, hecsnie 
the Viceregal Capital. The reason for the name of Ganr is nn- 
known, bat it is gaessed that in the period of the rale of the som 
of Nojgoriah, perhaps this name was given. And Emperor 
Homaynn, considering Ganr on inanspicions name, changed it to 
Jinnatabad. This city at present is in complete ruin, and hu 
become the hannt of lions and tigers. Excepting traces of gates 
of the fort, and dilapidated buildings, and the mosque, andfounda- 
tripng of the building of Qadam-Rasul, nothing else exists. 

The place where monarchs dwelt in gardens with friends, 

Has become the abode of crows and vultures and the haast 
of lions and jackals 1 

Ganr contained a large fort, traces whereof are still visi- 
ble. On the eastern aide of the city are the lakes of Jhatiah and 
Bbatlahand other lakes, and the embankmentl continues from that 
to this time, though it was stronger and kept out the flood of water 
in the rainy season, when the city was in a flourishing conditian. 
At present, in the rainy season, boats pass across it, and every- 
thing is inundated. Towards the north of the Eort, to the dia- 

p. 217), and the Mn frh nl metropolis of Bengal was removed to Tandib, ail 
thence ahortly after to Bajmahal or Akbarnagar, which remained the capital 
of Bengal, nntil it was removed to Dacca or Jahanglrnagar, and lastly to 
Mnishidabad. Dr. Bnchanan- Hamilton places the inhabited area of (xanrai 
20 square miles, containing over 600,000 souls. The author of Ehniabed 
Jahannnma notes the following principal buildings as still existing : — 

1. The Qadam-Basol, a square, one-domed building in the enclosnre of the 
Fort, erected by Saltan Hasrat Shah, eon of Saltan Allaudin Husain ghih ii 
937 A.H. (1530 A.O.). 

2. The Miner, north-east of the Qadam-Baanl, built by Sultan Pimz Bhlli 
The height of the Minar is about 50 cubits, and its circumference ahouli 5. 
cubits. Firnz reigned in 893 A.H. (1487 A.C.). 

When I visited Ganr from Maldnh in 1887 I found also porHons of tl» 
rampart, tha gateway, and the Qadam-Hasul building yet extant. 

1 The embainked road a bridge is described in Tabnqat~i~2faMin (p. I®) 
It connected Lakhnanti with Lakhnur in Bar on the western side* ssif 
Lakhnsnti with Deooote in Barind on the eastern aide, and was construotsi 
by Hussamnddin Iwms aZtas Sultan Ghiasnddin. 
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tance of one hoa, a large building of ancient times existed, and 
also a tank called Feasbari — tbe water whereof was noxious, who- 
ever drank it became attacked with bowl-diseases and died. It 
is said that in past times, criminals were imprisoned in that tank, 
and by drinking the water of it they immediately died. And Em: 
peror Akbar, taking pity, put a stop to this form of punishment. 

0 

CITT OF MUESHIDABAD. 

The city of Murshidabad^ is a large town situate on the banks 
of the river Bliagirati. Both banks of the river are populated. 

1 Hurghidabad was the latest Mnbammadan Capital of Bengal, its immedi- 
ate predeoessor for over 100 years being Dacca or Jahangimagar, in Bastern 
Bengal. In 1704 A.C., Unrsbid Qnli Kban also known as Jafar ^ban ftben 
tbe Mn^nl Diwan] falling ont with Prince Azim-ns-sbSn, tbe Mn^nl Vice- 
roy or Kawab at Dacca, transferred the seat of government from Dacca to 
tbe little town of Makhauaabid, and named tbe place after bimself " Mnrsbida- 
bad.” After the battle of Plaasey in 1737 A.C., Clive on entering Uursbida- 
bad describes it thns ; “ This city is as extensive, popnlons, and rich as tbe 
city of London . . . Tbe inhabitants, if inclined to destroy tbe Bnropeans, 
might have done so with sticks and stones.” Sven after the battle of Plassey, 
Mnrshidibad remained for some years the seat of administration. The result 
of the battle of Plassey was at the time appreciated both by Clive and the 
people, for the reason that it ended the misrule of Birajndanla, who bad ren- 
dered himself obnoxious both to the people and the Snglish by his youthful 
pranks and vagaries ; it was not regarded at the time as interfering with 
Unsulman sovereignty : it merely affected the substitution of a new Nawab 
(Mir Jafar) for Sirajudaula. In 176S, tbe East India Company received 
the grant of DiwanI or financial administration of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa 
£rom the Mugful Emperor of Delhi, Shah Alam, and in the following year 
Lord Clive, as the Emperor’s Diwan, presided in person at the Puniya, or 
annual collection and settlement of revenues. On this occasion, the young 
Kawab Kazim (as administrative and military representative of tbe Mn^nl 
Emperor of Delhi) sat on the masnad, with tbe Diwan (Lord Olive) on his 
right hand. The work of administration still remained in the hands of 
Muhammadan officials. In 1772, Warren Hastings removed the Supreme, 
Civil, and Criminal Courts from Murshidabad to Calcutta, but after three 
years tbe Criminal court (Kisamat Adalat) was re-transferred to Murshi- 
dabad, and it was only in 1790, under Lord Cornwallis, that the entire 
(evenne, civil, and criminal staff were posted in Calontta. The Mnrsbidabsd 
Mint, tbe recognized emblem of metropolitan supremacy, was abolished in 
1799. Thenceforth, Mnrsbidabsd has been left only as tbe residence of tbe 
Kawab, a descendant of Mir Jafar, and now it has ceased to be of importance. 
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In tho beginning, a merchant named Malcbsus Eliaii built a 
serai or guest-house theio, and called the place ^lakbausab^. 
The hoDses of a few shop-keepers were placed there. In the 
reigpi of Emperor Anrangzib Alamgir, Uawab Jafar !^han 
^asiri, who held the office of Diwan of Orissa, received the title of 
Kartalab Kbaa and obtained the office of Diwan of Bengal, 
After his arrival at Jahangirnagar, otherwise called Dhakali 
(Dacca), which at that time was the Viceregal Capital and where 
from before Prince Azim-n-shan, who bad been appointed Vice- 
roy by EmperorjAnrangzib (as will be setforth here after) lived, 
finding that he (Jafar Khan) conld not pnll on with the Prince, 
pnt forward the pretext that the viaTials of Bengal were at a long 
distance from that place (Dacca), separated himself from association 
with the Prince, and established himself at Ma^susabad, and placed 
there the Amlas of Zemindars, and Qanhngos and other officials em- 
ployed in connection with the Revenne Admioisti ation of Crown- 
lands. And at Dng^riah, which was quite a wilderness, he erected 
a palace, established the Board of Revenne (Dewan^anah) and the 
Court of Exchequer, and made collections of the Imperial revenne. 
And when he was appointed permanently Siibahdar (Viceroy) of 
Bengal and Orissa in addition to the office of Diwan, with the 
title of Mnrshid Qnli KbSn with the gift of a valuable Khil'at. 
and of the standard and the Kaqarah (a royal drum) and' the 
adraiicement of Mansah, on arrival at MaUsnsahad, he improved | 
the city, and called it after his own name “ Mursbidabad.” And \ 
establishing a mint ^ there, he had the words “ struck at Mnr^i- 
dabad ” inscribed on the coins. From that time, this city became the 
Viceregal seat. It is a beautiful city. Its inhabitants, in the society 
of the Subahdars, being tlnown into contact with the people of , 
Delhi, in point of refinement of manners and conversation, re- 
semble the people of Hindnstan, unlike those of other parte 
of Bengal. Amongst its buildings, none that was seen was note- 
worthy, except the Imambarah bnilding, which was erected by 

^ It may be of interest to note here that the following mint towns existed 
in Bengal during the earlier Mnhammadan hinge : (1) La^nanti, (2) Tirsi- 
5bad (Pandnah), (S) Sitgion, (4) ghahr-i-Nan (not identified), (6) aiyespur, 
(6) Snnaigion, (7) HnazzamabSd (».«., Sylbet or Hymenaingb), (8) Fathit 
bad (Faridpnr town), (9) Kbalifatabad (Begerbat town in ■Tessore), and (10) 
Bneainabad (probably olose to Qanr) < Bee Thomaa’ " Initial Coinage ” end 
Blocbmann’s Contribntiona). 
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Nawab Siraju-d-daulah. Its praise is beyobd description ; its 
equal is not to be found in the whole of Hindustan. Although at 
present one-tenth of it does not exist, yet a remnant of it is a fair 
specimen of the original edifice. These two verses of Maulana 
‘Urfi Shirazi,! (May peace of God be on him !) being found to be 
apposite to the present case, are transcribed below : — 

How much of morning is known to the dwellers at its gate, 

In that in its neighbourhood, the sunset has no access ; 
Wonderful is the fairness of the building, that in gazing at it. 
The glance does not turn back to the socket from the sight 
of the wall! 

And the palaces of Mutijhil > and Hlrajihl, which were most 
beautiful, at present have been dug up from their foundations, and 
are in complete ruin. 

o 

PORTS OF HtTGHLl AND SATGAON. 

The Ports of Hu ffh li and SatgSon^ are at a distance of half a 
Jcaroh from each other. In former times, Satgaon was a large 
city, thickly populated, and was the seat of a Gorernor. And 
the factories of the Christian Portugese, and of other traders were 
also there. When Satgaon fell into ruin owing to its river silt- 
ing up, the port of Hu ghl i became populous. The Faujdars of 

^ Urn WRH a famous Persian poet of Shiraz, attached to the Court of Km- 
peror Jahangir. He possessed poetical genins of a high order, and was mnoh 
appreciated by the Smperor. I published an English translation of some of 
his “ Odes " or “ Qasaid,” many years ago. 

Z The palace of Mutijhil was for several years, after the installation of 
Hawab Mir Jafar, the residence of the British Politics! Resident attached to 
the Court of the Nawab Nazims of Bengal. 

B Satgaon, the ancient royal port or “ Ganges Regia ” of Bengal. It lay at 
the point of junction of the Hughli and the holy Saraswitl. The river Saras- 
watl silted up daring the first-half of the sixteenth oentnry, and the Por- 
tuguese merchants found that the harbour of Sstgaon was no longer practica- 
ble, and accordingly fixed their port at Gholaghat in 1537, a few miles lower 
down on the same east bank of the river- Gholaghat Soon beoame the chief 
emporinm, and took the name of the river, that is, Hnghli town or part. 
Satgaon is now become a petty village, though when I visited it from Hughli 
in 1888, 1 found traoes of a mined mosqne. The flrsfc mention of Satgaon 
that I find in Muhammadan history is in the reign of Snltan Ghiasuddin Tngh- 
luk Shah who invaded Bengal to ohastise Bahadur Shah, Eing of Bunargaon. 
(See pp 45-46 Tarikh-i-Piruzshahi). 
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tils port had always heen appointed directly by the Emperors of 
Delhi, and had little coueem with the STazims or Viceroys of 
Bengal. Nawab Jafar ^han brought the office of Fanjdar of this 
port within his iarisdiction, as an appendnge to the Nizamat and 
Diwani of Bengal, as will be mentioned hereafter, if God pleases. 
And in that the ahorementioued Nawab placed the centre of the 
financial resonrces of the conntry of Bengal npon the cnstoms- 
dnties levied from traders, he maintained peaceful and liberal re- 
lations with the merchants of England, China, Persia, and Turan, 
and beyond the legitimate imports he did not levy one dam 
oppressively or against the established usage. Hence the port of 
Hughli, in his time, became more popnlons than before. And 
merchants of all the ports of Arabia and Ajam,^ and English 
Christians who were ship-owners and wealthy Mn gh nls made their 
quarters there ; but the ci’edit of the M ugh ul merchants was 
greater than that of merchants belonging to other classes. The 
English were absolutely prohibited from erecting towers and build- 
ing bazars and forts and moats. After this, when oppression and 
extortion of the Faujdaxs increased, the port of Hughli declined, 
and Calcutta owing to the liberality and protection afforded by the 
English, and the lightness of the duties levied there, became 
populous. 

THE CITT OF CALCUTTA. 

The City of Calcutta* in past times was a village in a faZHjalt 
endowed in favour of Kali, which is the name of an idol which is 
there. Inasmuch as in the language of Bengal, ‘ Karta ’ and 

I Ajam. The Arabs divided the races of the world into the Arable and the 
Ajamis or non-Arabs. Persia Proper was called Irak-i-Ajam. 

* In 1596 A.C., it is mentioned in the AlibH-AkVari as a rent-paying village 
named " Kalikatta ” under Sarkir Satgion. (See Ain, p. 141, Tol. 2, Jar. Tr.) 
In 1686, in consequence of a rnfiture with the Masulman authorities at 
Hug^i port, the English merchants, led hy their Chief, Job Chamock, were 
obliged to quit their factory there and to retreat to Sutanati (now a northern 
quarter of Calonttaj. Their now settlement soon extended itself sonthwarda 
first over the village of “ Kalikatta ” (between the present Cnstoms-HoiiBe and 
the Mint) and anbseqnently over the village of GoKndpnr (which fy, 

the Bonth of the present site of Fort William). In 1689, it became the head- 
quarters of the servaots of the Bast India Company employed in 
factories. In 1696, the original Fort William WM hunt, being replaced by a 
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Xofa” means “master” or “lord,” therefore this Tillag’e was 
named Kalihata, meaning that its owner was Kali. Gradually, by a 
process of the modulation of the tongue, the alif and the ea being 
dropped it was called Kalkaia. The following is the account of the 
foundation of this city and the establishment of the English factory 
there. In the period of the Ni^mat of Nawab Jafar ^an, the 
factory of the English Company, which existed in the port of 
Hughli. close to Lakhoghat and Mughnlpurah. suddenly after snn> 
set when the English Chiefs were at dinner commenced crumbling 
down ; the English Chiefs hamm<scarnm ran out, and saved them- 
selves from this whirlpool of destruction. But all their chattels 
and properties were washed away by the tide. Many cattle and 
some human beings also perished. Mr, Charnock, the English 
Chief, purchasing the garden of Benares, the Company’s Gu- 
mashta, which was situate in Lakho gh at. adjoining to the town, 
cut down its trees, and laid the foundation of a factory, and com- 
menced erecting two-storeyed and three-storeyed buildings. "When 
the boundary walls were completed and they were about to roof 
them with the main beams, the nobility and the gentry of the Sayy id 
and Mn gh ul tribes, who consisted of rich merchants, represented 
to Mir Nasir, Faujdar of Hn^li, that when the strangers would 
get upou the terraces of their high buildings, it would interfere 
with the sanctity and privacy of their ladies and families. The 
Faujdar communicated the gist of this state of things to Nawab 
Jafar Khan, and subsequently deputed there all the Mu gh als 
and the whole of the nobility and the gentry. These, in the 
presence of the Nawab, set forth their grievances. Nawab Jafar 
Qan despatched an order to the Faujdar prohibiting absolutely 
the English from placing a brick over a brick and from laying a 
timber over a timber. The Faujdar, directly on the receipt of the 
order of prohibition, directed that none of the masons and 

new one in 1742, the above three villages being purchased in 1700 from Frinoe 
Azam, son of Emperor Anrangzeb. In 1756, the town was sacked and Fort 
William captared by Kawab Siraja-d-danlah, who changed its name to 
Alinagar. In January 1757 it was re-taken by the English under Admirals 
Watson and Clive. A new fort, the present Fort William, was commenced 
by Clive, but it was finished in 1773, when the maidan was also opened ont. 
In this connection, it may he added, that the author of the “ Beiml Mnta- 
kherin,” though hostile to SirBju.d-daulah,Bnd though a ooutemporaiy historian, 
does not say a word about the “ Black Hole” affair ! 
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otirpoTiters shoulcl do work in oonnecttori with the bnildings, and 
in consequence the buildings remained incomplete. Mr. Chnrnook, 
getting enraged, prepared to fight. Bnt as he had a small 
force and except one ship, no other ships were then there, and 
besides the authority of Nawab Jafar Khan was overawing, and 
the Mughals were numerous, and the powerful I'aujdar was on 
their side, seeing no good in shaking hands and feet, of necessity, 
raised the anchor of the ship. And directing from the top 
of the deck of the ship a lense-burner towards the populons 
part of the town alongside the bank of the river including 
Chandanagore, he set it on fire and started. The Fanjdar, in 
order to enquire into this matter, wrote to the officer in charge of 
the garrison of Makhwa to the effect that the ship should not be 
allowed to pass on. The above officer placed across the river an 

iron chain, every link whereof was ten seers in weight, and which 
had been kept ready alongside the wall of the fort for the purpose 
of blocking the passage of the boats of the Arracanese and 
enemies, by being drawn from one bank of the river to the other. 
The ship on arriving at the chain got blocked, and conld not 
move down further. Mr. Charnook cut up the chain with an 
English sword and effected his passage through, and sailed down 
with the ship to the sea, and stai’ted for the country of the Dakhin 
In that, the Emperor Aurangzeb at that time was in the Dakhin, 
and the Mahratta free-booters had cut off supplies of food-grams 
from all sides, a great famine occurred amongst the Imperial 
troops. The Chief of the (English) factory in the Karnatik 
supplied the Imperial array with food-stuffs, carrying the same on 
hoard the ships, and thus rendered loyal and good service. The 
Emperor Aurangzeb being pleased with the English, enquired as to 
what the English Company prayed for. The Eoglish Chief peti- 
tioned for the grant of a iSanad (Royal patent), permitting the 
erection of factories in the Imperial dominions, and especially the 
erection of the Bengal factory. The petition was granted by the 
Emperor, and an Imperial Farman (patent) was issued, remitting 
all customs on ships of the English Company, and directing the 
levy from them of Rs. 3,000, by way of tribute to the Eoysl 
Customs-house, and permitting the erection of a factory. Me- ' 
Charnock, with the Imperial Farman and orders, returned from 
the Dakhin to Bengal, and at a place called Clianak (Barrackpur) 
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lauded. He sent ngents with presents, tribute, and gifts, <fcc., to 
Nawab Jafnr l^an, and obtained permission to build a factory at 
Calcutta, in accordance with the Imperial Saiiad, and building a 
new factory there, devoted himself to the improvement of the 
town, and opened trading transactions with Bengal. To this day 
the factory is notable. 

Calcutta is a large city on the banks of the river Bhagiratl. 
It is a large port, and the commercial emporium of the English 
Company, and is subject to them. Small ships, called sloops, 
always every y ear come to that port from China, England, and 
other parts, and many lemaiu there. At present, this city is the 
place of residence of the English Chiefs and officers and employes. 
The buildings aie solidly made of lime and brick. As its soil is 
damp and salt, from proximity to the sea, the buildings of that 
city are two-storeyed and three-storeyed. The lower rooms are 
unfit for dwelling. The buildings are constrncted after those of 
England; they are well- ventilated, commodious, and lofty. The 
roads of that city are broad and paved with pounded brick. And 
besides the English Chiefs, the Bengalis, the Armenians, &c., there 
are also rich mei chants. The water of wells in this city, owing to 
salt, is unfit for drinking, and if anyone drinks it, he suffers much 
In summer and rainy seasons, the water of the river also become 
bitter and salt ; but the water of tanks, which are plenty, is 
drunk. The sea is forty Kai oh distant from this place ; within 
every day and niglit tlie water of the river has one fiow and one 
ehh. At times of full moon, for three days, the tide comes furiously 
once in course of a day and night. It shows a wonderful condition 
and a strange fui iousness. It drives across the banks many boats, 
and wiecks them, but those which are not on the sides of the rivers 
are left undamaged. Consequently, on that day, at that place 
boats, both small and large, aie left without anchor. This tide in 
the language of Bengal is called ban, and the tide which occurs 
daily is called /onr. An earthen foi'thas been elected to the south, 
outside the city. The Eiiglis>i are wonderful in ventors. To re- 
late its praise is difiicult ; one ought to see it, to appreciate it. 
"Viewed externally from any of the four sides, the quadrangular 
I rampart looks low like the slopes of tanks ; but viewed internally, 
it looks lofty. Inside the fort, there are large and lofty buildings. 
AVonderfnl workmanship lias been displayed in the construction of 
the fort; and other curious and rare workmanships are visible in 
o 
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this city. In point of beauty of its edifices and the novelty of its 
aits, no city is equal to it, barring Debli, which is unique. But its 
di awback is that its air is putrid, its water salt, and its soil so 
damp that the ground, though protected by roof, and cemented 
with brick and lime, is damp owing to excessive moisture, and 
the doors and walls, to the height of two or three cubits, are 
also wet and damp. For four months of winter, the climate is 
not very unhealthy, but during eight months of summer and rainy 
seasons, it is very unhealthy. At the present day, when since a 
few years the countries of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa have passed 
into the possession of the Chiefs of the English Company, this 
city has become the seat of Government of these dominions. The 
head of these Chiefs, who is styled Govemor-General, resides 
in this city, and his deputies are appointed and sent out to each 
district, and remit to Calcutta the revenue-collections from each 
district.^ The officers of the Board of Revenue are in Calcutta. 
Wonderful is the City of Calcutta in Bengal ; 

For it is a model of China and England. 

Its huildiogs please the heart and the soul. 

And tower to the height of the air. 

A master-hand has wrought such workmanship in it. 

That everything is apaint and everything beautiful. 

From the exquisite workmanship of the English, 

Reason, in contemplating it, becomes confounded. 

1 Until 1707, when Calcutta was first declared a Fresidencv, it had been 
dependent on the older English settlemenc at Madras. From 1707 to 1773 
it was oil an equal footing with presidencies at Madras and Bombay. In 
1773, an Act of Parliament was pnssed, under which it was declared that the 
Presidency of Calcutta should exercise a sort of general oontiol over other 
pOBseesions of the English East India Company, that the Chief of the Presi- 
dency of Calcutta should be called Governor-General. In 1772, Warren 
Hastings had given into the hands of the servants of the East India Com- 
pany the general administration of Bengal which had hitherto been in the 
hands of Muhammadan Ni^amat officials, and bad removed the Treasury from 
Mnrshidabad to Calcutta. The latter town thus became both the capital of 
Bengal and the seat of Supreme Government. In 1834, the Governor-General 
of Bengal was created Governor- General of India, and was allowed to appoint 
a Deputy-Governor of Bengal to manage the affairs of Bengal in hie absenoe. 
In 1854, a separate Lientenant-Governor was appointed for Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa. 

(See Wilson’s Early Annals of the “ English in Bengal," Bnckland's " Bengal 
under Lieutenant-Governors.”) 
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The hat-wearing' English dwell in it, 

They are all truthful and well-behaved. 

The dwellings are like these, the dwellers are like those, 
How far can I detail their praises ? 

Its streets are clean and paved. 

The air every morning passes through and sweeps them. 

In every alley moonlike faces move about, 

Bobed in pretty and clean dresses. 

Their faces are bright with radiance, like the moon. 

You might say the moon has become the earth- trotter. 

One is like the moon, another is like Jupiter, 

Another is like Venas in effulgence. 

When large numbers, like wandering stars, stroll about, 

The alleys resemble the milky-way. 

You see, if you go to hazar. 

The rare goods of the world there. 

All the articles that exist in four quarters of the globe. 

You find in its bazar, without search. 

If I were to depict the people of art therein. 

The pen would fail to pourtray such a picture. 

But it is well known to all, [England. 

That pre-eminence in workmanship pertains to China and 
Its plain is level like the surface of the sky, 

Roads are fixed on it, like the equator. 

People, whilst promenading in gardens. 

Like wandering stars, meet each other in their walks. 

Such a city in the country of the Bengalis, 

No one had seen, no one had heard of. 

Cbandannagor^ (Chandarnagar) alias Far&B^da>ngah, is twelve 
karoh distant from Calcutta. The factory of the Christian French 
is situated there. It is a small town on the bank of the river 
Bhaglrati. There is a French Chief there. He is the administra- 
tor of the affairs and mercantile concerns of that town. The 
English Chiefs have no authority there. Similarly at Qbuojtarah 
(Chinsorah*}, the Dutch hold authority. 

1 Chandaoagore, founded as a small Frenob settlement in 1673, rose to 
mercantile importance under Dnpleix in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

S In the seventeenth oentnry, the Dntch merchants who had hitherto resid- 
ed at Satgaon and Hfighli ports, founded their factory and port at Chin- 
surah, a little below H fighl i town. 
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contents of that part of the coantry. Nawab Jafar Kban, con- 
sidering the arrival of such a person to t>a an acquisition, conferred 
the office of Faujdar of Zila’ Pumiah and that of Commandant 
of Jalalgadah upon him, and also settled on him the Pargana 
of Birnagar alias Dharmpilr,t and Gundwarah, which is in the 
province of Behar, pertaining to Pnrniah, and also the niahals of 
the Jagir forming an appendage to the office of Commandant of the 
above Port. The aforesaid Shan, being appointed independent 
rnler of the district, after much fighting expelled Durjan Sin^, * 
son of Bir Shah, the Bajab of Birnagar, who was disloyal and 
refractory, and brought the aforesaid pargana under his subjection, 
and having thoroughly chastised the other malcontents freed the 
roads from all perils. He represented the state of affairs to the 
Emperor, and submitted that the mahals were small, and that his 
stay in this mahal was unlucrative. In consequence, the Emperor 
Aurangzeb wrote to Jafar Khan as follows : “ I have sent to 
you a lion, patting him in a cage. If he does not get his food, he 
is certain to give you trouble.” The aforesaid Nawab, who regarded 
the stay of such a person to be a boon, remitted all the outstand- 
ing revenue due from him, and made concession in view of the 
suitable maintenance of his rank and station. The above Khan, 
following the example of Jafar !^an, imprisoned all the zemindars 
of that district, and did not omit any means of realising the 
revenue. So that realising eighteen lakhs of rupees from those 
mahals, he appropriated them to his own use, and day by day the 
strength of his government and finances and of his army increased. 
And making peace with the zemindars of the Murang, he com- 
menced to out jungles and to bring them under cultivation. Bring- 
ing under cultivation half the wastes up to the foot of the moun- 
tains of the Murang, and placing it under his rule, he enlarged 
his country and his resources. And Jafar Khan, seeing and hearing 
of it, used to connive. At present, Purniah * is a large city, and the 
rivers Kusi and Sunra pass through it. Its soil is low and full of 
water. In the rainy season the fioods rush down from the moun- 

1 At present each of these forms a police oircle. 

, 8 Several Durjan Sin^s are mentioned in the Alam^mamah. One Bir 
Singh, Zemindar of Srinagar, is also mentioned in it, 

3 It did not appear to me so when I was at Purniah in 1898. The old 
town or city appeared tp me to have got into complete ruin, and very little 
trace of its former opulence and prosperity existed. . . 
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tains of the Murang, and the fields and wastes are inundated. 
Much of the cultivation is consigned to destruotiou by the floods. 
Paddy, wheat, pulse and mustard-seed and other food-grains and 
all kinds of corn grow in abundance. And oil and turmeric and 
saltpetre, both of water and fire, and pepper, and large carda- 
mom and cassia-leaf and very large trees of ebony, aie produced 
well there. And the flowers of jasmine and bela and the red-rose 
and other flowers that grew there possess exquisite scents. The 
mountains of tlie Murang are six days’ journey to the north of Pur- 
niah. The Murang! wood, whicli is called Bahaduri, is obtained from 
those mountains. From the top of the mountains, the road to- 
wards Nepfil and Kashmir is very close, but it is very undulating. 
Half the mahals of Purniah pertain to the annexes of the province 
of Behar ; but Purniah itself is within Bengal. It is a cold coun- 
try and the climate of that tract is insalubrious and incongenial. 
Tumours of the throat in men and women generally, as well as 
in wild beasts and birds, are common in that country. Masonry 
buildings are few, excepting the Fort,' the Lai Bigh,* and some 
others. Formerly, Sarnah w.ns more populous than Purniah. 
And Gandah-golab (Caragola),‘ on the banks of the Ganges, was 
the resort of traders and mabajans from various places Owing 
to cheapness of food-grains and oomforts, landholders and travel- 
lers and professional men came from every part, and dvi elt there 
And very often boundary disputes led to fightings with the Rajah 
of the Murang. Saif Shan, every year, used to go to Mui^idabM 
for visiting Nawab Jafar Kban. The above Nawab used to treat him 
like a brother. Whenever a disturbance occurred in that district, 
the aforesaid Nawab used to send troops for assistance. From 
Gandshgolah (Caragola) and the banks of the Ganges to the 
Mfirang, the tract of Purniah is about ten days’ journey in extent. 
And from the mountains of the Mfirang, a route ‘ leads to Euch- 
Behar and Assam. And the tribute of the Rajah of the Murang 
was paid in game. 


t and i No traces of these could be found by me, when I was at Furuiah 
in 1898.. 

<. 

* A fsir is still held annually at Caragola, and is largely attended by Nepan- 
lese, Bhutias and other hill-tribes, thongh not to the same extent as before. 

* Three routes to Knch Behar and Assam are desoribed in the Alamgtr- 
namoA (p. 683). 
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DHAKAH (OR DACCA) alias JAHANGIRNAGAB..‘ 

Tills city is on the banks of the Bndhiganga, nnd the 
Ganges, named Padma, flows three karoh or kos distant from this 
city. In past times it was known by this name. During the 
sovereignty of Nnru-d-din Muhammad Jahangir, the Emperor, 
the city was called Jahangirnagar. From that time till about 
the end of the reign of Emperor Aurangzeb, this city was the 

1 Dacca or Jahongimngnr was the Hnsalman Viccregnl Capital of Bengal 
(Inring Mnghnl mie in India for a century, before it was shifted to Mnrsliidabad 

Mnrshid Qnli ^an in 1704 A.C. In 1610 A.C., Islam ^an, the Mnghnl 
Yiceroy of Bengal, shifted the Viceregal Capital from Bnjmaha1,or Akbamngnr, 
to Dacca. This transfer of capital appears to have been decided npon, becanse 
the Mnsalman dominions in Bengal had considerably extended eastward, 
and Bajmahal ceased to occnpy a central position, and also because Magh 
and Arraoanese incursions from Arrakan had become frequent. To 
eSeotually guard against the latter, a powerful fleet was constructed and main- 
tained at Dacca and on the rivers Padda and Megna; and colonies of 
Musalmiin feudal barons (most of whom have now died out or sunk into 
ploughmeu; were planted throughout Eastern Bengal, especially at places 
of strategic importance, in order to hold in check all disloyal Afghan ele. 
ments, and to prevent their intriguing with the Magh raiders. Except for about 
sixteen years, when Prince Shah Shnja re-transferred the Viceregal Capital to 
Bajmahal, Dacca remained the Viceregal Capital of Bengal thronghont the 
seventeenth century under three illustrious Mu^nl Emperors, viz , Jahangir, 
Shah Jahan, and Aurangzeb. The Inost notable amongst the Mughul 
Viceroys of Dacca were Islam ^an, 'tMir Jnmla, the General of Aurangzeb, 
and ghasata Khan (nephew of Empress Nur Jahan). The latter two Kawabs 
are still remembered for their encouragement of architecture, and for their 
construction of great public works (wuduoive to the material improvement 
of the people. Whilst the great achievement of the first was the breaking 
of the last neck of Afghan opposition. The suburb of Dacca, it is related, 
extended iiorthwnrds for a distance of 15 miles, now covered with dense 
jungles. The muslin manufacture of Dacca, once so famous, has now nearly 
died out. The old fort, erected in the reign of Emperor Jahangir, has dis- 
appeared. The only old public buildings now remaining are the Satra, built 
by Shah Shnja in 1645, and the palace of Lai Bagh. both of these also being in 
ruins. (See Taylor’s Topography of Dacca and Dr. Wise’s History of Dacca). 
Dacca, or Dhakka, occurs in the Aibainameh as an Imperial Thana in 1584 
the mahal to which it belonged is named *' Dhakka Bnzn ; ” it pertained in 
those early days to Sarkar Bazuha. (See Ain-i-Akbari Jarrett’s Trans,, Vol. 2, 
S'asc. II, p. 138). Dacca, though it has lost its former Viceregal magnificence 
and opulence, has not yet sunk into an ordinary Bengal town, by reason of 
its being the residence of the present liberal and public-spirited ‘ Kawabs 
of Dacca,’ 
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Viceregal .Capital of Bengal. Since the period of his Nizamat, 
when iCfawab Jafar ^an made Mnrshidabad the seat of govern- 
ment, the latter became the Viceregal seat At present on behalf of 
the Chiefs of the English Company, there is a district officer at 
.Tah&ngiriiagar. White muslin is excellently manufactured thei e 


SABKAR SUNARGAON.i 

SSrkar Sunargaon is to a distance of six karoh to the south- 
east of Jahangimagar. A species of very fine muslin is manu- 
factured there. And in the Monza of Kathrahsundar there is a 
reservoir of water; whatever clothes are washed there are turned 
into white linen. 

1 Snnargaon City, doge to Dacca to the aonth-east, was long an ancient 
Mnsalman Capital of Bengal. To this place in 1281 A.C. (see p. 87 Tarikh-i- 
FIrna RhaW hy Barn!) Bmperor Balban from Delhi came, and pnrsned Tngh- 
ral, who had proclaimed himself SnltSn Hnghisuddin in 1279 A.O. ; end about 
610 A.n. (1214 A.O ) it was together with Bang (East Bengal) snbdaed 
(Tabaqat-i-Kasiri, Pers: text, p 188} by Sultan Ghiasuddin. one of tbe 
immediate soccessors of Bii^tiar KhilS. Sunargaon is a place of melancholy 
historical interest, for it was here that the line of Balbani kings of Bengal 
(1282 to 1331 A.G.) ended, and it was i^ao here that the last Balbani sovereign 
of Bengal, Bahadur Bhih. in 1331 A C., under the order of Emperor Muhammad 
Shah Tnghlak, was captured, put to death, and his skin stnSed and paraded 
throughout the Emperor's dominions. Subseqaently, in 1888 A C., tbe first 
Independent Mussalmiin king of Bengal, named Fakhrnddin Abul Muzaffar 
Mubarak Shah, proclaimed his independence at Sunargaon, where he resided 
and minted coins Thomas’ ‘ Initial Coinage” and Tarikh-i-Firut-Shnhi 
p. 480). Mubarak Shah’s son, ^azl Shah (third Independent king), also 
resided at Sunargaon, and minted coins there. In 1352 A.C., Haji Ilyas or 
Sultan Shamsuddln Abnl Muzaffar Ilyas Shah (fourth Independent king) 
established himself at Sunargaon (Thomas’ “Initial Coinage”) and there 
founded a new dynasty of Independent Bengal kings, who (with an inter- 
ruption only of about forty years) continued to rale over Bengal for over 
acentnry (1362 to 1493 A.C.), and divided their residence between Gaur and 
Snnargaon, It was to Snnars^aon that the illustrious poet of Shiraz, Hafiz 
sent bis famous ghazl to Sultan Ghiasuddin (son of Sikaudar ghih and grand- 
son of Ilyas Shah), when the latter invited the poet to his Boyal Court 
at Snnargaon Sunarg.ion has now become an insignifioant village, without 
a single trace of its former regal splendour. (See also Dr. Wise’s note on 
Snnargaon, J.A.B., 1874, p. 82). 
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ISLIMSBAD aUas CHATG-AON.i 

Islamabad alias Cliatgaon (Gbittagong), from ancient times, 
has been a large town, and its environs are forests of trees. It is 
south-east of Mnrshidabad on the seacoast, and in ancient times 
it was a large port. The traders of every country — especially the 
ships of the Christians — used to frequent it. But at present, 
since Calcutta is a large port, all other ports of Bengal have fallen 
into decay. It is said that ships which founder in other parts of 
the sea re-appear in front of Chittagong ; it rests with the nar- 
rator to prove this. The ebb and flow of the sea occurs also here. 
And the fighting-cocks of that tmit are well known. 


SARKAR BOGLA.* 

Sarkar Bagla was also a fort on the seacoast, and around it 
was a forest of trees. And the ebb and flow of the sea also occurs 
there, similarly to what occurs at other places on the seaside and 
in the environs of Calcutta. In the twenty-ninth year of the acces- 
sion to the throne of Emperor Akbar, one hour of the day was re- 
maining, wheu a strange flood occurred, in consequence of which 
the whole town was subiiierged. The Rajah of that town, getting 
on a boat, escaped. For five hours the fury of the storm, and 
lightning and thunder, and tumult of the sea lasted. Two tales of 
human beings and cattle were engulfed in the sea of annihilation. 

1 Chittagong was found to be in the hands of King Fakhruddin of Snnar- 
gnon about 1350 A.C., when Ibu-i-Batutah visited it. It was re-subdued by 
King Nasrat Shdh, son of Husain §hlh, in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. In Todnr Ual’s rent-roU, it is assessed at Bs. 285,607, aud the 
Sarkar is shown as including seven mahals. During the struggle for supremacy 
in Bengal between Afghans and Mnghula in the seventeenth oentury, it tempor- 
arily slipped out of Moslem hands, and had to be re-conquered in 1664 .4.C. by 
Nawab Shaistn Khan, Emperor Aurnngzeb’s Viceroy at Daooa, who named 
it Islamabad (See the charming description of the re-conqnest of Chitta- 
gong, in the Alamgimamah, pp. 940-958.) Chittagong was, from very early 
times, an important place of trade, and the eai'ly Portnguese traders called it 
“ Porto Grando.” 

i Sirkar Bogla or Bakla in Abul Pazl's Am is stated to have contained four 
mahals, and its revenue was Rs. 178,756. It comprised portions of the Baoker- 
gunj nnd Sundarban districts and the sonthernmost portions of the Dacca 
district T le autlior of the Seiral Mutakheriii calls it .Sarknr Hngla, 

6 
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SARKAR RANGPUR AND GHORAGHAT.i 

BAngpur and GhorSgMt.—Bere silk is produced, and Tangan 
ponies, coming from the mountains of Bhutan, sell. A fruit 
called Lafkan of the size of walnuts, and with the taste of pome- 
granates, and containing three seeds, grows there. 

o 

SARKAR MAHMUDABAD.* 

Sarkar Mahmudabad was a fort, and in its environs were 
rivers. In the period when Sher Shah conquered Bengal, a num- 

1 Sarkar Ghora^at oompriBed portions of Dinajpur, Bangpur, and Bogra 
diabriots. Being the northern frontier diatriot skirting Eoch-Behar, numer- 
ous colonies of Af^iin and Un^al chiefs were planted there under- the 
feudal system, with large j^gir lands under each. Many of the mahnls bear 
purely Muhammadan names, such as Bazu Zafar Shahl, Bazii FauUd ^ahi, 
Naaratiibudj Bayizidpur, Taaluk Husain, T.ialnk Ahmad Kh an. Kabul, Maajd 
Husain Shahi. The Sarkar produced much raw silk. Eighty-four mahals ; 
revenue, Ea. 202,077. The old Muaalman military ontpost of Deocote near 
Gangarampur was in this Sarkar. It was established in the time of Bakhtiar 
Ehilji (see Bloohmann's Oontr., J.A S , 1873, p 216, Tabaqat-i-Na?irI, p 166, 
Ain-i-Akbari, Vol, II, p. 135 and Vol. I, p. 870). After the battle of Patna, 
982 A.H., when Daud retired to Orissa, (Badaoni, p. 184, Tol. II), his generals 
Ealapahar and Baba Mankli proceeded to Ghornghat, (Badaoni, p. 192). 
Akbar’s general, Majnun Khan, died at Glioraghat. 

t SarkSr Mahmudabad, named after one of the Saltan Mahmud Shahs of 
Bengal, comprised north-eastern Nadija, north-eastern Jessore, and western 
Faridpur. Eighty -eight mahals; revenue Bs. 290,266. Its principal mahals were 
Banter, Haldi, Mahmudshahl, and Hasratshahl. When Akbar’s army in 1574 
under Munim Khan-i-Khanan invaded Bengal, Murad ^an, another Imper- 
ialist-General, invaded South-Eastern Bengal. He conquered, says the Akbnr- 
namah, Sarkars Bakla and Fathabad (Faridpur) and settled and died there. 
It is remarkable that close to Faridpur there is a village (now a railway sta- 
tion) called Khan-Khananpfir. which probably was the residence of Murad 
^an, and which again is close to a place called Bajbari (probably the seat of 
the old Rajahs 1. His sons were treacherously murdered at a feast to which 
they were invited by Mukund, the Rajah of Bhnsna and Fatahabad. (See 
Ain-i-Akbaii, p. 374, Bloch. Trans.) During the reigns of Jahangir and Shah 
Jahiin, Satrojit, son of Mukund, gave trouble, and at length in ghah Jahan’s 
reign was captured and'ereouted at Dhaka (1636 A.O.) NawSb Jafar Khiin 
about 1772 broke up this Sarkar, and annexed part of it to Bajshahi and~^art 
to the new Chaklah of Bhnsna. Bhusna lies near Bonmaldih and Dakhinbari 
ancient Moslem colonies, and it is curious that west of it, on the Nabaganga', 
we find Satrnjitpur close to an ancient Moslem colony, at Aliikdih • whilst 
opposite to Faridpur we find Mukund-ohor, which is again close to " Khan- 
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ber of eleplianfs belonging to the Itajiili of fcliat pltioc escaped into 
the jangles ; ever since which elephants, are to be obtained in those 
jangles. And pepper also gp-ows in those parts. 

SARKAR BARBAKABAD.i 

Barbakabad. A good stuff called Gangajcil is mannfactared 
there, and large oranges also thrive there. 

SARKAR BAZUHl.* 

Sai-kar Bazaha is a forest of trees, these being trees of ebony 
which are used in construction of bnildinga and boats. And mines 
of iron are also found in that tract. 


o 

SARKlR SILHAT.8 

Sarkar Silhat is a mountainous region, woollen shields are 
very well made there ; they are famous for their beauty through- 

^aninpilr” statioa, referred to above. Satrnjib’s descendant or saooessor, 
the notorious Baja Sitaram Bai, had his head-quarters at Mahmudpnr town, at 
the oonflaeuoe of the Barasia and iladhumati rivers, in Jessore. Quite close 
to Mahmudpur, is an old Musalman colony at Shirgaon. (See Ain-i-Akbari, 
Vol. II, p. 132, aud Bloohmann’s Contr., J.A.S., 1873, p. 217). 

1 Sarkiir Barbakabad, so named after B irbak Shah. Sing of Bengal. It 
extended from Sarkar Lukhnantl, or Ganr, along the Padda to Bagura, and 
comprised portions of Idaldah, Dinajpur, BajshahT, and Bogra Its clothes 
were well known, especially the stuffs called ft/ioc ih. Thirty-eight mahals ; 
revenue Es 436,283. (See Ain-i-Akbarl, Vol. II, p. 137, and Blochmaun’s 
Contr., J A.S., 1873, p. 215.) 

2 Sarkiir Baziiha extended from the limits of Sarkar Barbakabad, and in- 
cluded portions of Bajshiihi, Bogra, Fabna, and Muimansingh, and reached in 
the south a little beyond the town of Dacca. Thirty-two mnhals; revenue 
Hs 987,921. (See Ain, Vol. II, p. 137). 

B Sarkar Silhat adjoining to Sarkar Buzuba, chieHy extended east of the 
Surma river. The country was conquered by Musalmans led by a warrior-saint 
called ghah Jallal in the end of the fourteenth oentnry, when the Afghan 
King Shamsuddin ruled over Bengal with his capital at Ganr. ^ah Jallal's 
shrine in Silhat town still exists. Silhat supplied India with eunuchs, and 
Jahangir issned an edict forbidding people of Silhat from oiistratiug boys. 
Bight mahals; revenue Bs. 167,032 (Ain, Vol. II, p. 139, Blochmanu’s Contr., 
JA.S., 1873, pp. 216, 23B, 278). 
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out the empire of Hindustan. And delicious fruits — such, as 
oranges, <fec., are obtained. And the Cbiua-i'oot is also procured 
from that tract, and the aloes-wood abounds in its mountains. It 
is said that in the last month of the rainy season, the ‘ud tree is 
felled and is left iu water and exposed to the air, then whatever 
shoots forth is utilised, and what decays is thrown away. A kind 
of small bird called Banraj, which is black in colour, aud has red 
eyes and long tail, and parti-coloured, pretty, aud long wings, is 
easily snared and tamed there. It catches the note of every 
animal that it hears. Similarly, Shirganj is the name of another 
bird ; it is not different from Banraj in any way, except iu this 
that the legs and the beak of Shirganj are red. Both these are 
flesh-eaters, and prey on small birds like sparrows, &c. 

SARKAR SHARlFABAD.i 

Large cows, able to carry heavy loads, and large goats, and 
large iigh ting-cocks are bred there. 

SARKAR MADARAN.» 

Sarkar Madaran, is on the southern limit of the kingdom of 
■Bengal. There is a mine of small diamond there. 

AKBASNAGAR.* 

Akbaruagar alias Bajmahal, is on the banks of the Ganges. 
Formerly it was a large and poptdons city. And a Faujdar of 

1 Sarkar Sharifabad compriaed aonth-eastem portions of Birbfaum and a 
large portion of Bard wan, inclading Bardwan town. Twenty-six mahals; 
revenue Us. 562,218. (Ain-i-AkbacT, Vbl. II, p, 139). 

2 Sarkar Ilndaran extended from Kagor in Western Birbhiiin over Bani- 
ganj, along the Damudar to above Bardwan, and thence from there overhand 
Qhosh, Jabanabjd, Chandrakona (western Hng^i district) to Itlatidalg^at, at 
the month of the Biipnaraia river. Sixteen mahals ; revenue Bs. 236,086 
(See Aim, Vol. II, p. 141). 

3 gher Shah had already made plans to shift the seat of Government of 
Bengal from Taudah to Agmahal, but this was carried out by Bijiih Miin 
Singh, Akbar’s Governor of Bengal, who named the place Bajmahal, and 
subsequently Akbarnagar, after Emperor Akbar. Before Man Singh, Daiid, 
the last Af^an King of Bengal, had fortified Agmahal (084 A.H.) in his 
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rank, on belialf of the Nazim of Bengal, resided there. At pi-esout 
it is in complete dilapidation and rniu. , 

MALDAH. 

The town of Maldah ‘ is on the banks of the i iver Mah&iianda. 
At a distance of three karoh towards the north, is situate holy 
Panduah,* which contains the sacred shrine of Hazrat Makh- 
dtira Shah Jalal Tabriz* (May God sanctify his shrine !) and the 

last stand against Mounts under Khan Jahan, Akbar’s general (Badaoni, 
Vol. ir, p. 229). Subseqaently, in the time of Jahangir, Uajmahal was the 
scene of a sanguinarj battle between Prince ^ah Jahan and Jahangir's 
Viceroy of Bengal, Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jang, who was killed {Iqhalnamali-i- 
Jahangiri, p. 221). It was for abont twenty years the Viceregal Capital of 
Bengal, nnder Prince Shah Shujo, who adorned the city with beautiful marble- 
palaces, no trace of which, however, now eiists. — (See Ain~i-Akbarl, Vol. II, 
p. 340). 

1 As early as 1686 A.G., the English East India Company, with permis- 
sion of Emperor Aurangzeb, established a silk factory here, and in 1770 A.C., 
Knglish bazar, close to Haldah, was &xed upon as the Commercial residency. 
Uiildah is mentioned in the Tozuk-i- Jahangiri: “When I (Jahangir) was 
prince, I had made a promise to Uir Ziyaudin of Tozwin, a Saifi Syed, who 
has since received the title of Mustafa ^au, to give him and his children 
Pargana Maldah, a well-known Pargana in Bengal. This promise waa now 
performed (1617 A.O.)” — See J.A.S., 1873, p. 215n. 

* Panduah, like Gaur, is situate in the district of Maldah. ‘Ali Mubarak 
had bis capital at Panduah, and the third iudependeut Mnsalman Afghan 
King of Bengal, named Phamsuddin Ilyas Bhah, fortified the place, and per- 
manently removed the headquarters there about 1353 A.C. Pandnah for 
over SO years remained the Capital of Bengal, during the reigns of seven 
Afghan independent Kings of Bengal, after which the capital was in 1446 A.C. 
daring the reign of Kasiruddin Mahmud ^ah re-transferred to Gaur, which 
was retained by Muhammadans for about three centuries as their capital. 
The principal bnildings at Panduah are the mansoleums of Makhdum Shah 
Jallal aud his graudsou Qu^b .Shah, the Golden Mosque (1535 A.C.) with wall 
of grauite, and leu domes of brick, the Eklakhi Mosque coutaining the grave 
of GSiiasnddin II, the fifth Musalman independent King of Bengal, the Adina 
Mosque (fourteenth century) characterised by Mr. Fergussou as the most 
remarkable example of Fatban architecture, and the Satargarh (seventy 
towered) palace. Pandnah was once famous for its manafacturo of indigenous 
paper, but this industry has now died out. Dr. Buclianan llamiltou gives 
a detailed description of the ruins of Pandnah, and the Kh urshid Jahuunumalt 
(an analysis of which Mr. Beveridge has published) supplements it. 

* ShailA Jalalnddin Tabriz! was a disciple of Said Tabrizi, a vicegerent of 
^aliabnddin Shurawardi, and a friend of Khwajah Qatbuddiu and ShuiUi 
Bahanddin Zakariah. ^ai'Ml Najmuddin, tihmkh-oMslttm at Dullii, boro him 
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sacred mausoleum of Hazr.ifc Nur Qutubu-l-'Alam Bungali* (May 
God illuminate his tomb !1, wliicli are places of pilgrimage for the 
people, and resorts of the indigent and the afflicted, and are 
channels of various boons. For instance, every traveller and 
beggar who arrives there, and stops therein the night, is not 
allowed to cook his food for three meals. The servants there 
supply him from the public store-honse, either with cooked 
food, or with rice, pnlse, salt, oil, meat and tobacco, according to his 
position in life. And every year in the month of ^ah-i-barat or 
Zilhajh, -whichever of these mouths falls in the dry season, a fair 
attended by a large number of people is held, so much so that 
laJcs of people from distances of fifteen and twenty days’ journey, 
such as H ng hli. Silhat and Jahangirnagar, &c., come and congre- 
gate, and benefit by pilgrimage. And in Maldah and in its en- 
virons, good silk-stuff as well as a kind of cotton-stufi of the sort 
of muslin is manufactured. Plenty of silk-worms are found in its 
environs, and raw silk is turned out. And for a period of 
time, the factory of the English Company has been fixed on the 
other side of the Mahananda. They buy cotton and silk piece- 
goods, made to order of the chiefs of the English Company, who 
make advances of money in the shape of hai ‘ sallam. Raw silk is 
also manufactured in the factory. And since two or three years, an 
indigo-factory has been erected, close to the above factory. The 
Company manufactures and purchases indigo, loads it on ships, and 
exports it to its own country. Similarly, close to the ruins of 
Gaur, in the village of Goamalti, another masonry-built factory 
has been erected ; at it also indigo is manufactured. Although a 
description of the town of Maldah was not necessary, yet as since 
two years my master, Mr. George Udney (May his fortune always 
last) has been holding here the office of the Chief of the Factory 
of the Company, and also since in this place this humble servant 
has been engaged in the composition and compilation of this book, 
the above narrative has been given.* 

enmity ; bo the saint went (to Bengal. His tomb is in the port of Dev Mahal 
(or Maldiveisle). — See Ain-i-AkbarJ, Vol. II, p. 866. 

1 ShaiUi Nur Qutbu-l-‘AIam was son and vicegerent of Shai^ Alau-l-Hnq 
(tlie latter having been vicegerent of Shai^ A^i Siraj). He was a mystic 
of eminence, and died in A.H. 808 (A.G. 1405) and was boiled at Panduah.— 
See Ain, Vol. II, p. 371. 

* Note onSarkarB of Bengal {principally compiled from Bloehmaim’s Contribu- 
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SECTION IV.— A BRIEF NARRATIVE OP THE RULE OP 
THE RAIAN (THE HINDtJ CHIEFS), IN ANCIENT 
TIMES, IN THE KINGDOM OP BENGAL. 


Since by the laudable endeavours of Bang, son of Hind, the 
dominions of Bengal were populated, his descendants, one after 


tiong, Tdbaqat-i-Nafiri, TariMi-i-Firuz ShahT. Am-i-Akhari, Badoani, Thomas’s 
Initial coinage, Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, Badahahnamah, and Alamgirnamah.) 

Before proceeding to the next section, it may be noted here that 
our author has not described all the Sarkars or old Mnsalman administrative 
divisions or districts of Bengal. 

Bengal before hlnhammadan conquest in 1198 A.C. consisted of live 
Divisions, namely (1) Badha, the tract south of the Ganges and west of 
the Hnghlt; (2) Bagdi, the deltaic tract of the Ganges; (3) Bauga, the 
tract to the east and beyond the delta; (4) Barendra, the tracts to tho 
north of the Padda and between the Karatya and Mahananda rivers, and (5) 
Mithila, the country west of the Mahananda (See Hamilton’s " Hindustan ”). 
These Divisions appear to have been under different Hindu Bajas or petty 
chieftains, who had no cohesion amongst them, and were under no allegiance 
to any central authority, and whose form of government was patriarchal. 
When BaMitiar Ehiiji with eighteen troopers stormed Xndia, then the 
Hindu capital of Bengal, and conquered Bengal, in 1193 A.O. (591 A.H,) ho 
appears to hare conquered Mithila, Barendra, Badha, and the north-western 
portion of Bagdi. This traot was named Tilayet-i-Lakhnantl after its capital, 
Lakhnauti city. Its extent is roughly described in 1215 A. C. (641 A.H.) in 
the Tabaqat-i-Naairi, p. 162, when its author Minhnjn-s-Siraj, visited Lakhnauti. 
Minhaj says that the Vilnyet-i-Lakhnauti lies to both sides of the Ganges, 
and consists of two wings, the eastern one is called Barendra, to which 
Deokot belongs, and the western called Bal (Badhaj to which Lakhnauti 
belongs, that on one side the town of Lakhnauti is connected with 
Deokot, and on the other side with Lakhnor by a causeway or em- 
banked road, ten days’ distance. Deokot has been identified with an old 
fort, now known simply as Damdamnh, on the left branch of the 
Furnababa, south of Dinajpur, and close to Gangarampur. Bang or East 
Bengal appears to have been subdued in 1211 A, G. (610 A.H.) by Sultan 
Ghiasuddin. an immediate sucoessor of Bal^tiar Bhilji (Tabaqat, p. 163). 
During the rule of the Independent Musalman Kings of Bengal ( 1338 to 1538 
A.C.), the extent of the kingdom of Bangala or Bengal was much more appar- 
ently than what is described in the Ain-i- Akbari, and in the rent-roll of Bengali 
prepared by Akbar’s Finance Ministers, Ehwajah Muzuffar All and Todar Mall 
inlS82A.O. — (See J. A. 8., 1873, p. 254, Tabiiqat-i-lSra?irI and Tarikh-i-Firnz 
Shahi. Thomas's ‘ Initial Coinage ’). In Akbar’s rent-roll, the following 19, 
Sarkars are mentioned ns composing the kingdom of Bengal Proper : — 
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another, rendering them habitable In a beantifnl form, ruled over 

Sarhnr* North and East of the Ganges. 

1. Sarkar LakhnantI or Jennatahad extending from Teliagadhi (near Col- 
gong), including a few mahals now belonging to Bhagalpnr and Purneah dis- 
tricts, and the whole of Maldah district. Siity-sii mahals j khalsa revenue, 
Bs, 4,71,174. 

2. Sarkar Pameah, comprising a great portion of the present district of 
Pnmeah, as far as the Slahananda. Nine mahals ; revenue Es. 1,60,219. 

3. Sarkar Tajpnr, extending over eastern Fnrneah, east of the ilahananda 
and western Dinajpnr. Twenty-nine mahals ; revenue Bs. 1,62,096. 

4. Sarkar Panjrah, north-east of the town of Dinajpnr, comprising a large 
part of Dinajpnr district. Twenty-one mahals ; revenue Es. 1,45,081. 

5. Sarkar GSioraj^at, compiising portions of Dinajpur, Bangpnr, and Bogra 
districts, as far as the Brahmaputra. Eighty-four mahals ; revenue 
Bs. 2,02,077. 

6. Sarkar Barbakabad, comprising portions of Maldah, Dinajpnr and 
large portions of Rnjshahi and Bogra. Thirty-eight mahals; revenue 
Rs. 4,36,288. 

7. Sarkar Bazuha comprising portions of Bajshahi, Bogra, Pabna, Maiman- 
singh, and reaching a little beyond the town of Dacca in the south. Thiry-two 
mahals ; revenue Be. 9,87,921. 

8. Sirkiir Silhat. Bight mahals ; revenue Es. 1,67,032. 

9. Sarkar Sunargaon, extending to both sides of the Megna and the 
Brahmaputra, including portions of western Tipperah, eastern Dacca, Maiman- 
singh and Noahhali. Fifty-two mahals ; revenue Bs. 2,58,283. — jSee also Dr. 
Wise’s ‘ note on Sunargaon,' J.A..S., 1874, No. 1, p. 82). 

10. Sarkar Chatgam. Seven mahals ; revenue, Bs. 2,85,607. 

Sarhars in the Delta of the Ganges. 

11. Sarkar Siitgaon comprised a small portion to the west of the Hnghli, 
whilst a large portion comprised the modern districts of the 24-Fargana3 to 
the Eabadak river, western Nadia, south-western HnrshidabSd, and extended 
in the south to Hatiagarh below Diamond Harbour. To this Sarkar belonged 
mahal Ealkatta (Calcutta) which together with 2 other mahals paid in 1582 
a land revenue of Rs. 23,403. Fifty-three mahals ; revenue Rs. 4,18,118. — See 
also J.A.S., 1870, p. 280. 

12. Sarkar Mahmudabad, so called after Mahmud Shah, King of Bengal 
(840 A H.), compiising north-eaatern Nadia, north-eastern Jessore, and 
western Paridpur. Eighty-eight mahals ; revenue, Its. 2,90,236. 

13. Sarkar ^-ilifatibad, comprising sontbem Jessore and western Baqir- 
ganj (Backergnnge). The Sarkar is so named after the haveli perganah 
Ehalifntubad (or ‘olearance of Khalifah’ ^an Jahan) near Bagerhat. The 
largest mahal of this Sarkar was Jesar (Jessore) or Basnlpur. Thirty-five 
mahals ; revenue, Rs. 133,033. In this Sarkar is also AWpar, which Professor 
Blochmann sormises to have been the residence of Snltiin Alauddiii Hnsain 
^tth, before the latter became King of Bengal, 
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tlie country. The first person who presided over the sovereignty 

14. ijarkar Fathabad, BO called after fath Shab, King of Bengal (886 A.H.) 
oomprlsing a small portion of Jessore, a large part of Faridpnr, northern 
Baqirganj, a portion of Dhaka district, the island of Dakhin Sbalibazpar, 
and Sondip, at the month of the Alegna. The town of Faridpiir lies in the 
haveli pergana of Fathabad. 31 mahnls; revenue Be. 1,99,239, 

15. SarkSr Bakla or Bogla, south-east of the preceding, comprised 
portions of Baqirganj and Dhaka districts. Fonrmahals; revenne.Rs. 1,78,766, 

Sarkars South of the Ganges and West of the Bhagirati (Sughli.) 

16. Sarkar Udner, or Tandah, comprising the greater portion of 
llurshidabSd district, with portion of Birhhnm. Fifty- two mahals; revenue 
Rs. 6,01,985. Sulaiman ghah Kurarani, the last but one of the Afghan Kings 
of Bengal, moved the seat of Government to Tandah from Gaur in 1664 A C., 
that is, 11 years before the rnin of the latter. — (Aln-i-Akhan, Vol. II, 
p. 130n.) 

17. Sarkar Sharlfabid, south of the preceding, comprising remaining por- 
jyions of Birbhum, and a large portion of Burdwan districts, including the 
town of Burdwan. Twenty-six mahals ; revenue Bs. 6,62,218. 

18. Sarkar Suiaimanabiid, so called after Sniaiman Shah, King of Bengal, 
comprising a few Bontheruparganas iu the modern distriots of Nadia, Burdwan 
and the whole north of Hughii district. Pnndnah on the K. I. R. belonged 
to this Sarkar. The chief town of the Sarkar called Sulaimnnabid (after- 
wards changed to Salimabad) was on the left bank of the Damudar, south- 
east of the town of Burdwan. Thirty-one mahals ; revenue Bs. 4,40,749. 

19. S irksr Madaran, extended in a semicirole from Nngor in western Bir- 
bhnm, over Baniganj along the Damudar to above Burdwan, and from there 
over Khand Ghosh, Jahaiiabid, Cliandrakona (western Hnghli district) 
to Mandalghat at the mouth of the llapnarain river. Sixteen mahals ; revenue 
Bs. 2,35,08o. 

The above 19 Sarknrs which made np Bengal Proper in 1682, paid a revenue on 
khalsa lands (crown lands) inclnsive of a few duties on salt, hats, and fisheries, 
of Bs. 6,3,37,052. According to Grant the value of jagir lands was fixed at 
Bs. 4,348,892, so that in 1582 A 0. and from before it, Bs. 10,685,944 was the 
total revenue of Bengal. — (See J.A.S , 1873, p. 219). This was levied from 
ryats in specie, as the equivalent of the sixth share of the entire produce of 
the land, claimed by the sovereign ns his share. — (See Am-i-Akharl), pp. 55 and 
63, Vol. 2. This rent-roll remained in force during the reign of Jahangir. Under 
Shah Jiihiin, the boundaries of Bengal were extended on the south-west, Medni- 
pur and Hijii having been annexed to Bengal, and in the east and north-east by 
conquests in Tipperah and Koch Hajo ; and when Prince Shuja was made 
Governor of Bengal he made about 1658 A.C., a new rent-roll which shewed 
34 Sarkars and 1,350 mahals, and a total revenue, in khalsa and jagir lands, of 
Bs. 1,31,15,907.— (See J.A.S , 1873, p. 219). ghuja’s rent-roll remained in 
force till 1722 A.O , an addition having been made after the re-conquest of 
Chittagong, and conquest of Assam and Koch Behar in Anrnngzeb’s time. In 

7 
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of the country of Bengal was Rajah Bliagirat.i of the Khatvi tribe 
For a long period lie held the sovereignty of Bengal. At length he 
went to Delhi and was killed with Darjudhan* in the wars of the 
Mahiibharat. His period of rule was 250 years. After this, 
23 persons amongst his descendants, one after another, ruled for a 
period of nearly 2,200 years.® After that, the sovereignty passed 


that year, Nawab Jafar ^nn (Murghtd Quit BThanl prepared his ‘ Kamil 
Jama* Tamari ’ or ‘ perfeot rent-roll,' in which Bengal was divided into 34 
Sarkara, forming 13 chdklahs, and gnbdivided into 1,660 perganas, with a revenue 
of Ba. 1,42,88,186. After the rule of Nawab Jafar Khan. Abwab revenue 
(imposts as fees, &o.), appeared in the books. In the time of 8hnja Khan, Nawab 
Jafar’s sucoessor, the Abwaba (see Blochmann’s Contributions and Grant’s 
report) amounted to Ba. 21,72,952, and they rapidly increased under Nawabs 
All Yard! Khan and Kasim Khan, so that when the B.T. Company in 1765 
acquired the Deioani from Emperor Shah .41am, the net amount of all revenue 
collected in Bengal Proper was (see Grant’s report) Ea. 2,56,24,223. 

I respectfully differ, however, from Professor Bloohmnnn’s conclusions oii 
one point. He would seem to snggeat that the above extent of territory with 
the above Bevenue, as gathered from Todar Mai’s rent-roll prepared in 1582 
and also from the Ain-i-Akbarl, Iqbalnamah, PaHshahnamnh and Alamgirnamah, 
might he taken to represent tlie territorial and fiscal strength of the Mnsalman 
Bengal kingdom of pre-Mughal times — (J.A.S , 1873, p. 214). This inference 
is vitiated, in view of tiie fact that the Musalman Bengal kingdom in pre-Mnghal 
times included for the most part the tvhole of north Behar, and, under several 
Mnsalman Bengal rulers, also south Behar as far westward ns Sarkars 
Mungher and Behar, besides Orissa. This consideration would indicate that 
the territorial and financial strength of the Mnsalman Bengal kingdom in 
pre-Mughal times was greater than what is arrived at in Professor Bloch- 
mann’s conclusions. In the Ain-i-Akbarl, Orissa is inclnded in the $ubah 
of Bengal, Orissa consisting of 5 Sarkars. Thus, the Bubah of Bengal is 
described as consisting of 24 Sarkars (that is, including 6 Sarkars of Orissa), 
and 787 mahals, and the revenue is stated to be Bs. 1,49,61,482-15-7. — (See 
A'rt, Vol. II, p 129). Mutaniad Khan who was attached to Emperor 
Jahangir’s Court, in his account of the seventh year of Jahangir’s reign, states 
that the revenue of Bengal was one Kror and fifty laics in rupees. — (Vide 
Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, p. 60). 

• Baj&h Bhagirath or Bhagdat, son of Narak, had his Capital at the city 
of Pragjatespur (identified with the modern Ganhati), is described in the 
Mahnbharat as esponsing the cause of Darjudhan, and as being slain by the 
victorious Arjiin. According to the Ain-i-Akbari, p. 144, Vol. 2, Bhagirat or 
Bhagdat hod twenty-three successors in his dynasty. 

* According to the Ain, p. 147, Jarjudhan. 

3 This is the period daring which bis dynasty ruled. In t\\e Ain, p. 144, 

2418 years. 
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from his family to Noj Gouriah,! who belonged to the Kyesth 
ti'ibe, and for 250 ® years ha and his eight desoendants ruled. 
The fortune of sovereignty passed from his family also to Adisur,® 
who was also a Kyesth, and eleven persons, including himself and 
his descendants, ascending the throne, ruled for 714 years over the 
Kingdom of Bengal. And afterwards the sovereignty passing from 
his family to Bhupal Kyesth, the latter with his descendants, 
forming ten persons, ruled over this kingdom for a period of 698 
years. When their fortune decayed, Sukh Sen Kyesth with his 
descendants, numbering seven persons, ruled over the Kingdom of 
Bengal (Bangalah) for 160 * years. And these sixty-one persons 
ruled absolutely over this kingdom for a period of 4,240 ® years. 
And when the period of their fortune was over, their fortune 
ended. Sukh Sen, ® of the Boido caste, became ruler, and after 
ruling for three years over this kingdom, died. After this, 
Ballal Sen, who built the fort of Gaur, occupied the throne 
of sovereignty for fifty years, and died. After this, Lakhman 
Sen for seven years, after him Madhu Sen for ten years, after 
him Kaisu Sen for fifteen years, after him Sada Sen for 
eighteen years, and after him Nauj ^ for three years ruled. When 
the turus of these were over, Bajah Lakhmania, ® son of Lakhman, 
sat on the throne. At that time, the seat of government of the 
Rais of Bengal was Nadiah,® and this Nadiah is a well-known 
city, and a seat of Hindu learning. At present, thougli compared 
with the past, it is dilapidated and in ruin, still it is famous for its 
learning. The astrologers of that place, who were known over the 
world for their proficiency in astrology and soothsayings, unitedly 

t In the A.in, p. 145, “ Bhoj GanriaU.” 

* In the Ain, p, 145, “ 520 years.” i 

8 In the Ain, “ Adsnr.” 

* In the Ain, p. 146, “ 106 years." 

8 In the Ain, “ 45 44” years. 

8 In the Ain, “ Snkh Sin,” lie is not described as a Boido. 

1 In the Ain, “ Nangah.” 

8 In Perishta “ Lakhmanah ” ; in T.ibaqat-i-Nnairi “ Lakhmaniah. ” 

8 In Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, “ Nandiah" or ‘'new isle.” According to current 
legends, it was founded in 1063 A .C. by Lakhman Sen, son of Ballal Sen, who 
resided partly at Ganr, and principally at Bikrampur, in Dacca district. 
Muhammad Bakhtiar ]^hilji in 504 AH or 1198 A. G. stormed the fort of 
Nadiah, and conquered Bengal with eighteen troopers — a sad commentary on 
the feebleness of the Hindu Rtijah ! 
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at the time of delivery, informed Lakhmania’s mother, that at this 
hour, an unlacky child would be born, who would bring about 
bad luck and misfortune, and that if it be born after two hours, it 
would succeed to the throne. This heroine ordered that both her 
legs should he bound together, and she should be sn ".pended wiih 
her head downwards ; and after two hours she came down, and the 
child was brought forth at the auspicious moment, but its mother 
died. Bajah Lakhmania for eighty years occupied the thione. 
In justice, he had no equal, and in liberality he had no match.* 
It is .said that his gifts amounted to no less than one hundred 
thousand. Towards* the end of his life, when the perfection of the 
period of his sovereignty approached decay, the astrologeis of 
that place said to Bajah Lakhmania : “ Fi'om our knowledge of 
astrology, we have come to know, that shortly your sovei eignty 
would come to an end, and that your religion would cease to be 
current in this kingdom. ” Bai Lakhmania. not regarding this 
prediction as truthful, put the cotton of neglect and ignorance in 
his ear, but many of the elite of that city secretly moved away to 
different places. And this prediction was fulfilled by the invasion 
of Malik Ikhtiaru-d-din Muhammad Ba^tiar Kbilji, as will be 
soon related hereafter. 

o 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE DOMINATION OP CEBTAIN 
HINDU BAIS OVEB THE KINGDOM OP BENGAL, 
AND OF THE CAUSE OP THE INTBODUOTION OP 
IDOL-WOKSHIP IN HINDUSTAN. 

Be it not hidden that, in ancient times, the Bais of the Kingdom 
of Bengal (Bangalah) were powerful, and of high rank and 
dignity, and did not owe allegiance to the Maharajah of Hindu- 
stan, who iTiled over the throne at Delhi. For instance, Suraj,® 

I This account is repeated in several JUasalmaD histories, such as Tabaqat- 
i-Nnisri, Ferishta, Ain-i-Akbari. The Tabaqat, p. 151, being the nearest con- 
temporary record, may be specially referred to, espeoinlly as its anthor, 
Minhajn.s-Siraj, shortly after, in 641 A.H. visited Lakhnanti. One lak cowrie 
is meant. 

S Minhaju-s-Siraj in tlie Tabaqatj pp 150 and 151 j pnys a high eulogiiim to 
this Rajah, and extols hia virtues and liberality, and winds up by saying: 
** May God lessen his punishment in the next world ! ” Verily, Minhiij was 
himself liberal in his views! 

s In Ferishta (Per. text), Vol. 1, p. 121, Babda], father of SSraj, is described 
as descended from Noah. It is worthy of note, that in the district of Monghyr, 
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who was a powerful Rajah, subjugated the Kingdom of Dakhin 
(Dakin). At that time, his deputies commenced grasping and 
usurping ; and in the Kingdom of Hindustan, idol-worship dates 
from his time. It is said that, in the beginning, Hind, linving seen 
and heard from his father Ham, son of Noah (peace be on him ! ) 
deroted liimself to the worship of God ; and that his children also, 
in the same manner, worshipped God, until, in the time of Rai 
Maharaj,! a person coming from Persia perverted the people of 
Hindustan to sun-worship. I fSuxen of time, some became star- 
worshippers, and others fire-worshippei'S. In the time of Rai 
Suraj, a Brahmin, coming from the mountains of Jharkand, * 
entered his aeiwice, and taught the Hindus idol-worship, and 
preached that everyone preparing a gold or silver or stone image 
of his father and grandfather, should devote himself to its wor- 
ship ; and this practice became more common than other practices. 
And at the present day in the religious practice of Hindus, the 
worship of idols, and of the sun, and of fire is very common. Some 
say that fire-worship was introduced by Ibrahim Zardasht® in 


on the Bonthern bank of the Ganges, near Maulanagar, there is a town called 
“ Surajgarh, ” or “fort of Suraj.” Might not this place have been the birthplace 
or seat of government of Bajah Suraj in the text P The locality is one which 
would facilitate his excursion into the D.akhin through the defiles of the 
Vindhya range, of which the text speaks. 

1 This is apparently a mistake in the text for “ Bai Bahdaj, ” who is men- 
tioned in Ferishta as the father of Rai Suraj, and as a descendant of Noah. 

S We meet with the name of "Jharkand” in the “ Akbariiamah ” ; it was 
the Musalman appellation of "Chutia Nagpur” just as Bharkund was the 
Musalman appellation of " Sonthal Parganna.” 

The Aryans must have fallen very low in the scale of spiritualism, 
to have needed lessons in religion from a preceptor hailing from Chutia Nagpur, 
who was apparently a Dravidian or Sonthali Brahman. 

This impriugement of "spiritual light” from the defiles of Chutia Nagpur 
tract, in the time of Bajah Suraj, strengthens my surmise that Surajgarh, 
which is not far from Chutia Nagpur, was the home or residence of Bajah 
Suraj. It may also be noted that the Sontbalese worship images of their 
ancestors, which worship is referred to in the text. 

B Zaidnsht or Zarta|ht or IZardahasht is the name of a person descended 
from Manuchahar, and a'.disoiple of Tythagorai. Daring the reign of Emperor 
Gashtasp of Persia he claimed to be a prophet, and irtrodnood fire-worship. 
The Magians regard him as a prophet, and say that his name was Ibrahim, 
and consider his book the Zend (or Zendavarta), as a revealed book. He is 
supposed to have been the Zoroaster of the Greeks . 
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the time of Gashtasp, * Emperor of Persia, and spread to Kabul 
and Sistan and throughout the empire of Peisia, and .that, in 
process of lime, the kingdom of Bengal became subject to the Rais 
of Hindustan, and the Eais of Bengal paid revenue and sundry- 
tributes. After this, Shangaldip,* emerging from the environs 
of Koch, ® became victorious over Kldar, and fou nded the city of 
Ganr, and made it the seat of government, and for a period ruled 
over the Kingdom of Bengal and the ^vhole empire of Hindustan. 
When Shangaldip collected four thousand elephants, one lak 
cavalry, and four laks of infantry, the breeze of insolence wafted 
ill the recesses of his brain, and he ceased to pay tribute to the 
Emperors of Persia,-* as was hitherto the practice -with the Rais of 
Hindustau. And when Afrasiah * deputed some one to demand 
the tribute, he rebuked and insulted him. Afrasiab flew into 
rage, and despatched his General, Plrau-visah, with fifty thousand 

t Gashtasp or Keshtab was the Darius Hfstaspus of the Greeks, and 
belonged to the Kaiuiau dynasty j his son, Xafandiar, was the Xerxes of tho 
Greeks, and his grandson, Bahman, was the Artaxorxes Longimanns of the 
Greeks. (See Namah-i-Shusruan, p. 59). 

* In Ferishta, "Shangaldip” is called “ Shangal, ” and so in the text in 
another place. In Ferishta (Persian text), Vol. 2, p. 283, tho following 
account of Shangaldip or Shangal appears : " Shang.il, towards the close 
of the reign of Rajah KedSr Brahman, emerging from the environs of Koch 
(Koch Behar) won a victory over Ked.n-, and founded the City of Lnkbnauti, 
which is otherwise known as Ganr. Shangal mobilized a force of four thousand 
elephants, one iafe cavalry, and five lak infantry, and stopped paying tribute to 
Afrasiab, the King of Turan or Tartary or Scythia. Becoming enraged, 
Afrasiab deputed his generalissimo, Piran-Visah, with fifty thousand cavalry, 
to chastise Shangal.” The rest of the account of Ferishta tallies with that 
in the text. 

* Knch Behar used to be known in early days as the tract of the “ Koch 
tribe ” or simply as “ Koch.” 

* “ Iran ” or Fei'sia here in the text is evidently a mistake for “ Turan ” or 
Tartary or Scythia, of whioh Afrasiab was monarch. This indicates the 
Bubjeotion of India (like Persia) to the Scythians at a remote period. 

- 5 Afrasiab (conqueror of Persia) was an ancient king of Turan or Tartary 
or Scythia. He was a Mongol by birth. He conquered Persia, killed Nazar 
with his own hand, and reigned there for about twelve years, about seven 
centuries before the Christian era, bat was sabsequently driven beyond the 
Uxns by a famous chiof called Zalzar. Afrasiab again overran Persia, 
but was at last defeated and slain in Arzibljan by Zalzar and his celebrated son, 
Rustam, the Persian Uercnles. Afrasisyab appears, however, to have been a 
family surname, like the Pharaoahs, the Ptolemys, the Oeesars. 
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Mdngbln, thirsty for blood. In the mountains of Koch, near the 
limits of Ghoi'aghat, in Bengal, an engagement took place ; for 
two days and nights the fighting continued. Although the Mon- 
gols displayed deeds of bravery, and pnt to the sword fifty thousand 
of the enemy, yet owing to the overwhelming numbers of the 
Indian army, they could effect nothing. Tbe Mongols also lost 
eighteen thonsand of their numbers, and on the third day, 
seeing symptoms of defeat on the forehead of their condition, 
they retreated. And as the Indian army was victorious, and 
the Mongol’s country was distant, the Mongols gave up fighting, 
and retiring into the mountains, secured a strong place, where they 
entrenched tliemselves, and sent to Afrasiab an account narrating 
the state of things. At that time, Afrasiab was in the town of 
Gangdozh. which is situate midway between Khata and China, 
and is distant a month’s jouimey on the other side fi om Khanha 
Hgh.t On the simple receipt of the account, and being apprised 
of the state of things, he marched swiftly to the aid of the Mongols, 
with one lak chosen cavalry. And at a time, when Shangal, 
summoning together the Rais of the surrounding countries, was 
jiressiug the siege hard against Piran, and was about to put all to 
the sword, he ( Afrasiab) attacked him on the way. The Hindfis, 
on the first onslaught, losing heart and feeling paralysed, dispersed, 
like the constellation of the bear. Piran, relieved from the 
anxiety of the siege, paid his obeisance to Afrasiab. Afrasiab 
threw down on tlie soil of annihilation as many of the Hindu 
army as he could. And Shangal with the remnants being 
vanquished, retreated to the town of Lakhnauti, and owing to 
the pursuit of Afrasiab, could not prolong his stay at Lakhnauti 
more than a day, and took refuge in the hills of Tirhnt. And 
the Mongols, ravaging the Kingdom of Bengal, spared no trace 
of fertility. And when Afrasiab planned an expedition towards the 
hills of Tirhnt, Shangal begged forgiveness for his misbehaviour 
through wise envoys, and presented himself hefoie Afrasiab with 
a sword and a winding-sheet, and prayed for leave to go to the 
country of Tnran. Afrasiab, being pleased, bestowed the Kingdom 
of Bengal and the whole empire of Hindustan on Shangal’s son, 
and carried Shangal in his company, and in the battle of Hama- 

t The capital of China used to be called iu those days “ Khanbaligh,*’ or 
“ City of the Great Khan.” 
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waran Shangal was killed at the hands of Rustam.^ And in the 
reign of Rajah Jaichand,*,owing to whose neglect, decay had over- 
taken several provinces of Hindustan, and for years Hindnstan 
did not see its normal stafe, ruin was visible over the whole empii’e 
of India. At that time, certain Rajahs of Bengal, finding an oppor- 
tunity, and grasping at doiffiiiSlion, became independent. And 
■when Fiir (Ponis),* who was a relation of the Rajah of Kumayun,* 
emerged, lie first subjugated the province of Kumayun, and then 
capturing in battle Rajah Dahlu, brother of Jaichand, who had 
founded Dehli,® subjugated Kaniij, and after this he marched with 
his force towards Bengal, and brought it to his subjection, up to 
the confines of the sea. And this Porus is he, who was killed at the 

t Bustatn, the Persian Heronlea. He was a snccessfal general nnder the 
‘.‘Sirst kings oC'tihe EaUnian dynasty, in their wars oE defenoe against the in- 
cnrsions into .Persia of the Tnraninn or Scythian monarchs. For a graphic 
a^cipnu^^,^f tfaiike stirring warfares between the Scythians or Tnrnniaiis or 
M^h^rdlans' and Iranians or Persians, see “ Shalmiimah ” of FirdansI, the 
Homer of the East. It is worthy of note that Firdansi, in liis immortal Persian 
epic, gives also the name of an Indian prince .as gliaugai, in connection with 
the adventifres of Bahram Ganr, a Persian monarch of the Snssanian dynasty, 
who reigned in the middle of the fourth century. Perhaps, ttiis inter Shangal 
was a descendant of the oiiginal Shangal taken captive by Afrasiab, the 
Scythian monarch. In this connection, it may also he noted for grasping 
chronological relations referred to in the text, that there were the following 
four dynasties of old Persian kings : (I) Feshdiidians, iuclnding the Eaimnras, 
tlie Jamshida, and the Fariduns ; (2) tlie Eaiani.ins, founded by Eaikubad 
about 600 B.C., inclnding ^nsran or Kai ^nsrau, Bahman, and Darah or 
Darius &c. (3) Ashkanins, including Hormnz, &c., &c. (4) the Sassanians, 
founded in 202 AO. by Ardiaher Bahegan, including Bahrain Ganr and 
Nanshirvan, &o. (See Namai-Khnsraan. a slioit Persian History of Persia 
by Uirza Mnlmmmad). 

2 At the time when SnUiin Mniznddin Muhammad Sam alias ShahSb- 
ndin Ghori, made inenrsions into Hindnstan, Bfijiih Jaiolinnd Bathor ruled 
at Eaiianj and Benares, and BIjah Pethanra Tonwar ruled at Delhi. Tabaqat, 

p. 120. 

8 But it most be noted that there is in the text (probably owing to mistake of 
the copyist of the original manuscript text) a confusion in the sequence of 
events related 

4 In the neighbourhood of the Panjab, Alexander gave battle to the Hindu 
prince, Forns, wlio had advanced from Eananj, and put him to rout. 

8 AbulFazlin the Ain says: “A part of the northern mountains of the 
Snbah of Delhi is called Kumayun. Here are mines of gold, silver, lead, 
iron, copper, and borax. Here are also foniid the mnsk-deer and the Euliis cow 
and silkworms” Am-i-Akbaii, Tol. 2, p. 280. 
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ha>ncls of Alexander. After this, Bajah Madiw Bather,' like whom 
there had been few such powerful Bajahs in Hindustan, marching 
with his forces, conquered the Kingdom’ of Lakhuaut!, and allotted 
it to his nephews, and after introducing perfect methods of govern- 
ment, returned to Kanauj with immense booty. And, in efflux of 
time, the Bajahs of Bengal age *n asserting independence, continued 
to rule peacefully.* 

Inasmuch as the object of the author is to chronicle the history 
of the Mnsalman sovereigns, therefore, not busying himself with 
the details of the affairs of the Hindu Bais, he reins back the 
graceful steed of the black pen of writing from striding this valley, 
and gives it permission to canter towards relating and reciting the 
details of the history of the Muhammadan rulers and sove reign s. 


AN AGOOUNT OF THE BEGINNING OF THE ILLUMI- 
NATION OF THE DARKNESS OF BENGAL BY THE 
RAYS OF THE WORLD-ILLUMINATING SUN OF 
THE RELIGION OF MUHAMMAD (PEACE BE ON 
HIM ! ) BY THE ADVENT OF MALIK IKHTIARU- 
D-DIN MUHAMMAD BAKHTIAR ^ILJI. AND OF 
HIS SUBJUGATION OF THAT KINGDOM 


' In Ferishta, “ Bamdeo Kathor.” 

* Moat of these legends and traditions regarding Bengal and India of 
pre-Moslem times have been boiTOwed by onr author from Ferishta. For the 
most part, they consist of n lingo ninss of mythological fictions, to extract a 
few grains of sober historical truth wherefrom, I mast leave to more 
competent hands. Yet it is worthy of note (as onr author's narrative indicates) 
that India and Bengal in very early times had political connection of some 
sort with Scythia and (through the latter } with Persia It is probable that 
ethnologically, these Scythinn incursions resulted to a great extent in an 
admixturo of Scythian and Aiyaii races in India, which admixture was 
further complicated by the subsequent Dravidian incursions from the south. 

8 
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OHAPTEE I. 

— 

A DESnni PTIQN OF THE BULE OF THE MTTS ALMAN 
KULERS WHO RULED OVER THIS KINGDOM OF 
B^NSSE,~nr VIUERUYH UT~THE EMPERORS OF 
-DEHaLf — " 

Be it not hidden from the enlightened hearts of those who 
enquire into the histories of Musalman sovereigns and rulers, 
that the ‘comnienoement of tKB~~ gJIalg ei mB -of th e sn n of the 
Muhammadan faith in the Kingdom of BetTg i!.!, i latwn f i - nin ihe 
period of the reign of Sultan Q,ntbu-d-din AibakA Emp eror of 

1 This period extended tiom 1198 A.O. to 13S8 A.O. 

S This is not quite aconrate. Bengal was conquered by BaJAtiar ghili-al- 
GhazI (Talaqat-i-Naiiri, p. 146), in 594 A.H. or 1198 A,0. (for the discussion 
of the date, see Tabaqat, p. ISO, and Bloohmann’s contribution to history of 
Bengal), whilst Emperor §hababuddin Ghori ahas Huizuddin Muhammad 
Sam was yet alive, and whilst Qntbnddin Aibak ruled at Delhi, as the 
latter’s Indian Viceroy, that is, only 7 years after the Musalman ocenpation 
of Delhi, which took place in 687 A.H. or 1191 A.C. [Tabaqat, pp. 
139, 140 and 128). He was called " Aibak,” because his little finger w.as 
feeble or paralyzed (Tota^ot, p. 138), whilst according to another account, 
’• Aibak ” signified the " brilliant chief.” His name is preserved in 
his Capital by the Qutb mosque and by the Qntb Minar, though these were 
erected to commemorate other more or less forgotten worthies. Ba^tiar 
mil]i in the first instance conquered Bengal on his own initiative, though he 
acknowledged the nominal suzerainty of Shahabnddin and subsequently 
of Qntbnddin, when the latter mounted the throne of Delhi {Tabaqat, p. 140). 
That this was so, appears from the circumstance that in the list of Maluks 
and Sulfans under ghahabuddin oltos Mnizu-d-din contained in Tabaqat 
(pp. 146 and 137), BaUtiar is assigned a co-ordinate position with Qulbnddin. 
In this connection, it is worth noting that owing to a popular and common 
fallacy, these early pra-Mu^ul Moslem rulers of India have been described 
as * Fathon rulers of India*’ As pointed out by Major Baverty in his trans- 
lation of Tabaqat-i-Ha;iri, neither the Ghoris, nor their slaves, “ the Slave- 
kings of Delhi,” nor the Tn^luks, nor the ailjjs were Afghans or 
‘ Pathans,’ but that they were all Turkish tribes. (See also Tabaqat-i-Nafiri, 
p. 160, where the expression “ Turjtan ” or ‘ Turks ’ is constantly, employed, 
with reference to the first Musalman conquerors of Bohar and Bengal). 
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Delhi. And the origin of the title “Aibak” is that his little finger 
was feeble ; hence he was called ‘ Aibak. * When Snltan Qatbu- 
d-din in 590 A.H. wrested by force the fort of Kol from the 
Hindus, and captured one thousand horses and an immense 
booty, the news spread that Sultan Mui’zu-d-din Muhammad Sam, 
also called Saltan Shahabu-d-din, had planned expeditions for 
the conquests of Kanuj and Banaras. Saltan Qutbu-d-din 
marched forward from Kol to receive him, presented to him the 
booty of Kol with other valuables, and becoming recipient of a 
special i^ila’t, formed the vanguard of the imperial forces, and 
marched ahead. And engaging in battle with the forces of the 
Bajah of Banaras, he routed them, and at length, slaying on the 
battle-field Bajah Jaichand, the Bajah of Banaras, he became vic- 
torious. Sultan Shababu-d-din, marching with a force from the* 
rear, moved up and entered the city of Banaras, and pillaging 
the whole of that tract up to the confines of Bengal, cairied off 
as booty incalculable treasures and jewels. The Sultan then re- 
turned to Ghazni. And the Kingdom of Bengal as an adjunct 
of the Empire of Delhi, was left in the hands of Qutbu-d-din. 
Sultan Qutbu-d-dlii entrusted to Malik I^tiaru-d-din Muham- 
mad Bakhtiar ^&ilji the Viceroyalty of the Provinces of Behar 
and Lakhiiautl.'' Muhammad Bakhtiar, who was one of the 

According to the * Hasalik-nl-MnmaUk,’ says Major Baverty in an article in 
A.S. J. for 1876, No. 1, p. 37, " the Khali ore a tribe of Turks which in former 
times settled in Garmsir, between Sijistan and the region of Hind. They are 
in appearance and dress like Turks, and observe the enstoms of that race, 
and all speak the Turkish language.” The Kholjs or Khiljis have been by 
several writers erroneously confounded with the Afghan tribe of " Ghalzis ” 
or “ Ghiijis.” The first Afghan or * Pathan ’ who sat on the throne of Delhi- 
was Snltan Bahlnl of the Lodi tribe, the thirtieth Mnsalman rnler of India, 
connting from Qntbnddin Aibak. 

1 It is worthy of note that in the times of Bakhtiar Khilii and his imme- 
diate successors, South Behar was included in the Bengal or Lakhnant, 
Vioeroyolty. South Behar was separated from the Bengal Ticeroyalty in 
622 H. by Emperor Altamsh who placed it under a distinct governor, named 
Alanddin Jani. On withdrawal of the Emperor, Behar was again annexed 
by the Bengal ruler, Ghiasuddin (see Tabaqat-i-Nafiri, p. 163). It continued 
to be a part of the Bengal Kingdom till 1320, when Emperor Ghiasuddin 
Tughlak again separated it, Behar belonged to the Sharqi Kingdom of 
Jaunpnr from 1397 A.C . ; again under Ibrahim, Bahadnr Khan, son of 
Governor Darya ^han, assumed independence in Behar, with the title of 
Shah Muhammad, and about 1498 A.C. or about 903 A.H. South Behar 
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Darbar, a white rogue elephant was brought to the White Castle ' 
(Qasr-i-Sufed). Muhammad Balitiar tying up the loin of his 
garment on the waist, came out to the field, struck the elephant’s 
trunk with a mace, when the elephant ran away roaring. All the 
spectators, including those assembled, and the envious, raising 
shouts of applause to the sky, were confounded. The Sultan 
bestowing on Malik Muhammad Ba^tiar special Khila’t and 
many gifts, ordered the nobles to bestow on him presents, so that 
all the nobles gave him numerous largesses. Muhammad Bal^tiar, 
in the same assembly, adding his own quota to all the largesses, 
distributed the same amougst those present. In short, at this 
time, the Vioeroyalty of the Kingdoms of Behar and Lakhnauti 
was bestowed on him ; and with peace of mind, having gained 
his object, he proceeded to the metropolis of Delhi. That year^ 
Malik Bakhtiar, bringing to subjugation the Subah of Behar, en- 
gaged in introducing administrative arrangements, and the second 
year coming to the Kingdom of Bengal, he planted military out- 
posts in every place, and set out for the town of Nadiah, which at 
that time was the Capital of the Rajahs of Bengal. The Rajah of 
that place, whose name was L ^kh^ani a, and who had reigned for 
eighty years over that Kingdom, was at the tim e taking bis food.* 

1 The second year after his conquest of Behar, Bakhtiar ^iljl sot out for 
Bengal, stormed Ifiidia, and conquered Bengal. Therefore, the conquest of 
Behar took place in 692 A. H. or 1196 A.C. 

The text is not strictly in accord with the account given in the Tabaqat-i- 
Xasiri which is the most reliable and the ne arest contemporary account for 
the period. Whilst in the service of the feudatory of Oudh (Tabaqat, Pers. 
text, p. 147), Bakhtiar reconncicered Behar for one or two years, and carried off 
much plunder. Qiilb-u-din, the Delhi Viceroy, then called Ba^tiarto Lahore 
tardily recognized his merits, and loaded him with presents. BaMitiar re- 
turned to Behar, and conquered it, and carrying off again a large booty, 
presented himself to Qntb-a-din at Delhi, where he bad to undergo a gladia- 
torial ordeal at the White Castle (Qasr-i-Sufed of Delhi), and then receiving 
presents from Qutb-u-diii, returned to Behar, and the second year after his 
conquest of Behar, he invaded and conquered Bengal, storming and sacking 
!Nadia, and establishing himself at the village ormoaza of Lakhnauti {Tabaqat- ' 
i-Naiiri, p. 151). This would indicate that Lakhnauti was founded by him, 
and was ihitiriet from Gaur, though possibly close to it. 

> The Tabaqat (Pers. text, p. 151) states that the Bajah (LaUmani'.,} was 
then sitting in his inner apartments, with his food set before him in ^Id and 
silver plates, when the sudden inrush of Bakhtiar ghilji with eighteeri troopers, 
struck terror, and the Bajah run out bare-foot by a back-door, adid fled to 
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« Suddenly, Muhammad Bakhtiar, with eighteen horsemen, made 
an onslaught, so that before the Bajah was aware, Ba^tiar burst 
inside the palace, and unsheathing from tiie scabbard his sword that 
lightened and thundered, engaged in fighting, and put the harvest 
of the life of many to his thundering and fiashing sword. Rajah 
La^mania getting confounded by the tumult ’of this aifair, left be- 
..hind all his treasures and servants and soldiers, and slipped out 
hare-foot by a back-door, and embarking on a boat, fled towards 
Bamrup.i Muhammad Ba^tiar sweeping the town with the broom 
of devastation, completely demolished it, and making anew the city 
of Lakhuauti, which from ancient times was the seat of Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, his own metropolis, he ruled over Bengal 
-peacefully, introduced the Khutbah, and minted coin in the 
name of Sultan Qutbu-d-din, and strove to put in practice 
the ordinances of the Muhammadan religion.* From that 

Sanknat and Bang, hia treasures, harem, slaves and servants and women and 
elephants all falling into Bakhtiar’s hands. 

1 Some copies of the Tabaqat-i-Na;iri have ‘ Sakuat ’ and also ' Sankanat.’ 
Tabaqat-i-Akhari has “ Jagannath.” 

According toother and more reliable accounts, the Rajah fled from Ifadiah 
to Bikrampur, south-east of Dacca. I think therefore “ iStlilk 
in the printed text of the Tabaqat-i-Nn;iri is a copyist’s mistake for 
“ Xij tSiOyCM,” meaning the Bajah’s “Bengal Residence’’ which w.as at 
Bikrampnr from before. 

Kamrud (or Kamrup) as well ns Sanknat and Bang is mentioned in the 
Tabaqat(Pers. text, p. ISOJ, in connection with the previous flight from Nadiah 
of Bralimans and Sahas who hearing of Bakhti.ar’e prowess and of his con- 
quest of Behar, anticipated Ba^tiar’s invasion of Bengal, and had advised 
the Rajah to shift with all his troops and people from Nadiah to his residence 
in East Bengal (at Bikrampur). The astrologers bad also prepared the Kajah 
for Bakhtiar’s conquest. But the Rajah was deaf to all advice, whilst tho 
Brahmans and Sahas had fled. It is opposed to the probahlities of tlie case 
that the subsequent defeat of the Rajah by eighteen troopers of Bal^tiar was 
brought about by any foul play or stratagem from one side or the other; 
beoanse the Rajah was a good, noble and generous prince, and the idol of his 
people, and even the Musalmau historian (author of the Tahaqat-i-Na;iri) 
pays him a glowing tribute. (See Tahaqat, p. 149). 

S Muhammad Bakhtiar ^ilji was not a military marauder or a religions 
fanatic. He was, no doubt, a champion of Islam, but at the same time 
combined in himself all the qualities of a great general and a wise statesman. 
We read in the Tabaqat-i-Na$iri (Fers. text, p. 151), that both in Behar and 
Bengal, just after their conquest, he established Mosques, Colleges, Khanqahs 



Iitutiammad Bajditiar sending across his forces by that bridge, and 
posting two commandants ;for its protection, planned to advance. 
The Bajah of Kamt-ap, diasnading him. from an advance, said that 
if he (Muhammad Batttiar) would postpone his march to Tibbat 
that year, and next year collecting an adequate force would 
advance towards it in full strength “ I too would he the pioneer 
of the Moslem force, and would tighten up the waist of self-sacri- 
fice.” Muhammad Bakhtiar absolutely unheeding this advice, 
advanced, and after sixteen days,* reached the country of Tibbat. 
The battle commenced with an attack on a fort which had been 
built by king Qarshasp, and was very strong. Many of the 
Moslem force tasted the lotion of death, and nothing was gained. 
And from the people of that place who had been taken prisoners, it 
was ascertained that at a distance of five farsang from that fort, 
was a large and populous city.® Fifty thousand Mongolian 
■cavalry thirsty for blood and archers were assembled in that city. 
Every day in the market of that city, nearly a thousand or five 
hundred Mongolian horses sold, and were sent thence to Lakhnauti.® 
And they said “ you have an impracticable scheme in your head 
with this small force.” Muhammad BakhtiSr, becoming apprised 
of this state of affairs, became ashamed of his plan, and, without 
attaining his end, retreated. And since the inhabitants of those 
environs, setting fire to the fodder and food-grains, had removed 
their chattels to the ambuscades of the rocks, at the time of this 
i ctreat,* for fifteen days, the soldiers did not see a handfnl of 
food-grains, nor did the cattle see one bushel of fodder. 


1 111 the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri (Pel's, text, p. 153), this march is thus related : 
” After leaving a Turkish ofKcorand a ^iiji officer with a large body of troops 

to guard the bridge Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilii with his army for fifteen 

days marched across high hills and tow defiles, and on the sixteenth day (from 
bis march from the bridge) descended into tho open plain of Tibbat, and 
passed many populous villages, .. ..and after some eight honrs’ hard fighting, 
entrenched himself in a fort there,” 

* The Tabaqat-i-Nasiri names tho city Kaimbatan. Batttiar Khiiji’s march 
from tho bridge was northward for sixteen days. 

* The fair at Nik-mardan, 40 miles north-west of Dinajpur, attracts 
every year a large number of hill-ponies, which go thence to other places in 
Bengal and elsewhere. 

* In IB days Bakhtiar Khilii retreated from the hills of Tibbat into the plains 

Kamrup. According to Major Eaverty, from the hills of Darjeeling, Bakhtiar 

I^ilji had advanced throngh Bikkim into Tibbat towards the iSangpn, 
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Neither human beings saw any bread except the oircular died 
of the sun, , 

Nor did the cattle see any fodder except the rainbow ! 

From excessive hunger the soldiers devoured flesh of horses 
and horses preferring death to life placed their necks under their 
daggers. In short, in this straitened condition, they reached the 
bridge. Since those two commandants quarrelling with each other 
had deserted their posts at the head of the bridge, the people of 
that country had destroyed the bridge. At the sight of this des- 
ti’uction, the heart of the high and the low suddenly broke, like 
the Chinese cup, Muhammad Bal^tiar engulphed in the sea of 
confusion and perplexity, despaired of every resource. After 
much striving, he got news that in the neighbourhood there was a 
very large temple, ^ and that idols of gold and silver were placed 
there in great pomp. It is said that there was an idol in the 
temple which weighed a thousand maunds. In short, Muhammad 
Baklitiar with his force took refuge in this temple, and was busy 
improvising means for crossing the river. The Rajah of Kam- 
rup* had ordered all his troops and subjects of that country 
to commit depredations. The people of that country, sending out 
force after force, engaged in besieging the temple, and from 
all sides posting in the ground bamboo-made lances, and tying 
one to the other, turned them into the shape of walls. Muhammad 
Bakhtiar saw that all chance of escape was slipping out of his 
hands, and that the knife was reaching tho bone, so at once with 
his force issuing out of the temple and making a sortie, he broke 
through the stockade of bamboos, and cutting through his wa)', 
rescued himself from the hard-pressed siege. The infidels of that 
country pursued him to the banks of the river, and stretched their 
hands to plunder and slaughter, so that some by the sharpness of 
the sword and other's by the inundation of water, were engulphed 
in the sea of destruction. The Musalman soldiers ou reaching tho 
)'iver-banks stood perplexed. Suddenly, one of the soldiers 
plunged with his horse into the river, and went about one arrow- 
shot, when another soldier seeing this, plunged similarly into the 
river. As the river had a sandy bed, with a little movement, all 

I Very likely, the temple of llahumani in Kamrup disiriot. 

It would appear that the Bajah of Kamrup who had offered his servircEi 
to Balditiar Khiiji, in tho eud turned out treaulierons. 
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were drowned. Only Muhammad Bakhtiar with one thousand 
cavalry (and according tq another account, with three hundred 
cavalry) succeeded in crossing over the rest met with a watery 
gr ave. After Muhammad Ba^tiar had crdssed safely over the 
tumultous river with a small force , from excessive rage and 
humin^on, in jibat the females and t he child ren of the slau ghtered 
and the drowned from alleys and teiraces ^used and cursed him, 
ho g ot an attach of~~conBnn rptign, and~ye nehi Tlg lTeokot*,rdied. 
And according to other accounts, ‘Ali Mardan Ehilji. who was one 
of his officers, during that illness, slew Bajditiar, and raised the 
standard of sovereignty over the kingdom of Lakhnauti. The 
period of Malik lUitiaru-d-dln Muhammad Bajditiar’s rule over 
Benga,l vra.a t-.ivp T^o yaara When Muhammad BaWitiar passed® 


1 For a diaoQSsion of the route of Balchtiar Khilji’s expedition into Tibbat, 
and of hie retreat therefrom, see Raverty’a notes in his translation of Tabaqat- 
i-Najiri, and Blochmann’a Contributions to History and Geography of Bengal, 
J.A.S. for 1875, No. 3, Fait I, p. 283. 

Tabaqat-i-Najiri (Pers. printed text, p. 156) states that Bakhtiar &ilil 
successfully swam across the river with only one hundred troopers, whilst all 
the rest of his army were drowned. 

* Deokot or Damdamah, near Gangorampur, south of Oinajpur, was the 
northern Muaalman Military outpost in the time of Ba^tiar ^ilji, who 
had set out for Tibbat cither from Deokot or Lakhnauti. 

3 Ali Mardan assassinated Mnhammad Bakhtiar ^ilji in 606 A.H. 
(1310 A.C.) at Deokot. This date is arrived at if Bengal was conquered in 
694 A.H. or 1198 A.C. by B.ilditiar Khilii. ns the best aooouuts would indicate, 
and also if he reigned for 12 years over Bengal. Professor Bloohmaun men- 
tions 602 A.H. as the date of Balditiar's assassination, but he accepts 594 
A.H. as the date of the Bengal oonqnest — which involves chronological 
contradiction. 

Mr. Thomas in his “ Initial Coinage of Bengal" states that Ali Mardan 
assumed independence under the title of Alauddin when Qutbnddin Aibak 
died in Lahore in 607 A.H. Thus allowing 8 months for Malik Azuddin’s 
rule, Bakhtiar Khilii appears to have been assassinated about the middle 
of 606 A.H. — the date previously arrived at by me. 

In Badaoni, it is stated that Muhammad BalAtiar ^ilji returned to 
Deokot from Tibbat with only some three hundred troopers, the 
rest of his expeditionary force having perished, and fell ill from vexation, 
and was attacked with heotio fever, and used to say “no doubt Sulf:iin 
Mnhammad Muiznddin has met with an accident, that fortune has gone so 
against me." And when he became weak from illness, Ali Murdan, one 
of Mnhammad Ba^tiar’s principal ofBcers, arrived at Deokot, and find- 
ing him bed-riddon, pulled down the sheet from his face, and despatched 
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from the rule oE this transitory world into the etoi-nal world, 
Mnlih^ ‘Azn d-din Khilji sncceeded tq the rule over Bengal. 
Eight montlis had not passed, when ‘Ali Martian Khilji slew him.' 


RULE OP «AL I MARDSN irFTT..lt IN BENGAL . 

After the assassination of ‘A*z-nd-din, his assassin, ‘Ali Mardan 
Khilji became ruler of Bengal, styled himself Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, 

him with one blow of a dagger. The abore account is rendered thus by 
the Tabiiqnt-i-Nisiri, the nearest contemporary account, (Pers. text, 1 p. 
166) : — When Bakhtiar ^iji with about one hundred troopers only made 
good his escape across the river, *Ali Mich with his relatives rendered good 
services, and oondneted Bakhtiar ^ilji towards Deokot. On arrival at 
Deokot, from excessive humiliation Bakhtiar fell ill and shut himself np, 
-and did not ride ont in the streets, for whenever he did so, widows and 
orphans of the soldiers and officers that had fallen, used to curse and abuse 
him from the terraces and the streets. Bn^tiiir would say " Some mishap 
must have befallen Sn}tan Muiznddin, for the tide of fortune to have 
thus turned against me.” And it was a fact, for at that time Sultan Mniz< 
nddin had fallen at the hands of an assassin (a Ohakkar). From excessive 
humiliation, Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji fell ill and was confined to his 
bed, and at length died. And according to another account, one of his officers 
‘All Mardan Khilji who was bold and ferocious, and held the fief of Deokot, 
on hearing ttie news of Bakhtiar’s illness, came to Deokot, found him lying 
in bed, threw aside the sheet from his face, and slew him.” 

1 His name was Malik 'Azuddin Muhammad Shiran Khilji (Tabaqat- 
i-Nasiri, Pers. text p. 157). The following account of him is summarised 
from Tabaqat, the nearest contemporary account ; “ Mnhammad Shiran 
and Ahmad Iran were two brothers, both being Khilj noblemen, and in the 
service of B ikhtiar. When Bakhtiar led his expedition towards Tibbat, he 
sent the above two brothers with an army towards Lakhnanti and Jajnagar 
(Orissa). When these heard the news of Ba^tiar’s assassination, they returned 
to Deokot, and after performing funeral ceremonies, proceeded towards 
Narkoti (not identified, but must have Iain not far from Deokot) which was 
held in fief by ‘ Ali Mardan Khilji. They captured the latter, and placed him 
in charge of the Kotwal (the police commissioner) of that place, named Baba 
Kotwal Ispahan!, and returned to Deokot. Muhammad Shiran was an 
energetic man endowed with noble qunlitieB. At the conquest of Nudeuh, 
he had rendered good service by capturing elephants. As he was head of the 
^iljl oligiirchy, all the ^ilji nobles acknowledged him as their chief and 
paid homage to him. In the meantime, Ali Mardan Khilji made good his 
escape, proceeded to Delhi, and persuaded Saltnn Qutbuddin to depute from 
Oudh Qaimaz Rumi to Lakhnanti, in order to put down the Khilji oligaroby 
in Bengal. Hussamnddin Iwaz who held the fief of Kanktori (Kangor, near 
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and introduced the ^uthih and the coin in his own name.i The 
breeze ot insolence and v!i(nity blew into the recesses of his brain, 
and he commenced oppressions and innovations. Two years he 
continued to rule, at length when the Imperial ai’my from Delhi 
arrived, all the TOiil^is making a common cause with the Imperial 
ax’my avenged the murder of ‘Azu-d-din. After this, the rule 
of this kingdom passed to Ghiasu-d-din Khilji. 


RULE OP (ffllA^U-D-DlN KEILJl IN BENGAL. 

6hiasu-d-din Khilii* succeeded to the rule of Bengal. In that 
year 607 A.H., Saltan Qutbu-d-din, whilst playing at polo at 

Deokot) from Bakhtiiir went ahead to receive Qaimaz ■Ruml, and 

in the latter’a company proceeded to Deokot, and on the initiative o^ 
Qaimaz, received tlie fief of Deokot. When Qaimaz was returning from 
Deokot, Muhammad Shiran and other ^ilji nobles collected together, and 
attempted to re-take Deokot. Qaimaz came back, fought with the Khilji 
nobility and Muhammad Shiran, who being defeated, dispersed, qnarrelled 
amongst themselves near Makidah (Masidah, a perganah south-east of Deo- 
kot) and Mantosh (Snntosh, a perganah soath-east of Deokot), and 
Muhammad ShirSn was slain. He lies buried at Santosh (on the banks of 
the Atrai river). 

1 ' AliMardan Khilii. assassin ot Bakhtiar Khilii’and Azuddin Khilii. ruled 
from 607 A.H. to 609 or 610 A.!?, and assumed independence and title of 
Snltan ' Alauddin, on the death of Qatbn-d-din Aibak. In Xabaqat-i-NR$iri it 
is stated that he recited the Khuthah ; hut Badnoni states that he minted also 
coins in his own name. have not yet seen any of his coins. Mr. Thomas 
in his ' Initial Coinage of Bengal ” notices the coins of Ahauddin’s successor, 
Ghiasaddiii, struck in A.H. 616, sec J.A.S., p. 354, p. 1, Vol. XLII for 1873]. 
It is also stated in Tahaqat-i-Na;iri (Pers. text, p. 159), that from excessive 
insolence, he divided the country of Iran and Turan amongst his adherents, 
g^nd no one dared to suggest that those dominions did not pertain to him. 
One person complained of poverty to Alanddin, who enquired whouce he 
came. On learning he came from Ispahan, he ordered his ministers to 
write out a document assigning lands in Ispahan to him ! 

Itia stated inTabaq.at, tliat on escape from the enstody of the Eoiwal 
ot Narkoti, Ali Mordan wont to Snltan Qnthn-d-din, and received the Vioe- 
royalty of Lakhnanti. When he crossed the Kosi river, Hnssamnddin from 
Deokot received him, condnebed him to Deokot, where Ali Mordan was 
formally installed in power. He was crnel and ferocious, killed many Kh ilii 
nobles, and the native chieftains trembled nnder him. The subjects as 
well as the soldiers were in disgust with him. 

* His real name was Hnssamnddin Iwaz-hin Al-Hnsain. He was a 
noble of Khilji and Garmsir, and on joining Bakhtiar Khi lji was first np- 
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Lalior, fell from liis horse, and died, and his son, Aram ^3li, 
mounted the throne of Delhi, and the, Empire foil into decay. 
Ghiasu-d-din establishing completely his rule over this province, 

pointed to fiet of Kangor, (whicli lay sonth-eaBt of Oeokot) and next 
promoted to charge of the important northeiX military ontpost of 
Deokot. On the appointment of All Mardan Khilii to the rnie of Bengal, 
he adranced to receive the new Viceroy on the hanks of the Kosi river, 
and helped in the latter's inetallation at Deokot. Qn the aasnssination 
by the Khilii nobles of All Mardan, who had since the death of Kmporor 
Qa^bnddiii Aibnk assumed independence, Hassamuddin was elected 
chief of the Khilji oligarchy in Bengal in 609 or 610 A.H. Seeing the 
feebleness of Qiitbuddin's successor, Aram Shiili, Uussamn-d-din assumed 
independence, made Lakhnanti his capital, and assnmed tlie title of 
Sultiin Ghiii;<n-d-dm aboat 612 A.U., and minted coins in his own name. 
Mr. Thomas in his “ Initial Coinage of Bengal ” notices several coins of 
Sultan Ghiasu-d-dla struck at Gaur or Lakhnanti between 614 and 620 
A.H. An examination of these coins indicates the interesting and curious 
fact that Ghi5su-d-dTn had put himself in communication with the Khalifa 
of Bagdad so far back ns 620 A.H. (that is, earlier than Emperor Altamgh 
of Delhi who obtained similar honour in 626 A H.) and obtained a 
pontidoial patent, recognizing the sovereign of Bengal amongst the 
Moslem hierarchy of the world. This oiroumstanoe, as suggested by 
Mr. Thomas, would also indicate that in those days there was freer sea 
and ocean-intercourse between the Musalmn.nB along the shores of Bengal 
and the Arabs of the sea-ports of Basrah and Baghdad, than between 
Musalmans of more inland places in India and the Arabs of the aforesaid sea- 
ports. 

In 622 A.H., Emperor Altarash from Delhi invaded Bengal, and on 
Sullan Ghiasuddin paying him tribute, peace was concluded. In 624 A,H. 
Sultan Nasiruddln, eldest son of Emperor Altamsh, invaded Lakhnanti, 
whilst Ghiasuddin was engaged at Kamrup and Bang (East Bengal), and 
fought a battle with Sultan Ghinsuddin, on the latter’s return, and 
killed the latter, and succeeded to the rule over Bengal in a semi-sovereign 
capacity, with the approval of his father. Emperor Altamyr. It is stated 
that Sultiin Ghiasuddin extended and consolidated the Moslem sovereignty 
in Bengal, and extended his empire over Jajnagar [Orissa), Bang (East 
Bengal), Knmrud (or Kamrup, Western Assnm), and Tirhut (see Tabaqat- 
i-Sa?iri, Pers. text, p. 163.) Minhajns-Siraj, Author of Tabaqat-i-Nasiri who 
visited Lakhnauti shortly after in 641 A.H. and appreciated the material 
improvements effected by Ghi5?uddin, pays him a high tribute (Pers. text, 
p. 161), a tribute which in 627 A H. Emperor Altam^i had also paid to the 
memory of this good and great sovereign, by decreeing that Ghiasuddin 
should in his grave be styled as a Sultan. Amongst his public works, 
Tabaqat-i-Kafiri mentions that be founded the Port of Basket (Basankot 
near Gaur), established mosques, and Public Halls, &o. 
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introduced the Khnthah and the coin in his own name, and to 
some extent arrogating to himself the sovereign power, he mled 
over this conntiy. And when the throne of Delhi by the accession 
of Sultan Shamsu-d-din Altamsh received edat in the year 622 
A.H., the latter maijched with his forces to Behar, and invaded 
Lakhnauti. Sultan Ghiasu-d-din not finding strength in himself 
to stand an encounter, presented to the Emperor thirty-eight 
elephants, eighty thousand rupees, together with various 
raluahles and other presents, and enlisted himself amongst tlie 
adlierents of the Emperor. Sultan Shamsu-d-din Altamsli 
introducing there the Khutbah and the coin in his own name 
and bestowing on liis eldest son the title of Saltan Na^iin-d-dini 
and entrusting to him the rule over the kingdom of Lakhnauti, and 
presenting to him the royal umbrella and staff, himself returned 
to the metropolis of Delhi, Sult&n Ghiasu-d-din was just and 
liberal, aud the period of his rule was twelve years. 


EULE OF SULTAN NS^lRU-D-DlN, SON OP SULTAN 
SgAMSU-D-DlN ALTAMSH, EMPEROR OF DELHI. 

Sultan N5siru-d-diu succeeded to the rule of Bengal. After 
the return of Sultan Shamm-d-din Altamgh towards Delhi, 
Ghiasu-d-dln who had gone towards the kingdom of Enmrup, 
retui'niiig, raised the standard of revolt. SuRan N asiru-d-din killed 
him after a bloody engagement, and obtaining much booty, sent 
many valuables and presents of this country to many of his 
acquaintances at Delhi, and for three years end some mouths ho 
continued to rule over Bengal. In the year 626 A.H., at Lakhnauti, 
he tasfed the untasty lotion of death.* And Hussiimu-d-din Khilji* 

1 His body was brought to Delhi, and enshrined by the loving father in a 
boantifiil Tnaiisoleuni (known as the mausoleum of Sultan ^azi), about 
three miles west of the celebrated Qutb Miner. In the inscription 
on the mausoleum, Najirnddin is entitled “ Emperor of the East,” or 
'• Malik-nI-Malnk'-ul-Sharq.’’ Emperor Altamsh so much loved the memoty 
of his oldest son (the King of Bengal) that he bestowed his name 
(i.e., Niisiruddin) on his (Emperor’s) younger son who afterwards mounted 
the throne of Delhi, after whom Tabaqat-i-Ea$iri is named. 

» In Tabaqat.i-Na?iri, “ Balka Malik miji." The correct name appears 
to bo Malik Ikhtiarnddin Balka, who assumed the title of Donlat ghah, 
and minted coins. Mr. Thomas in his “Initial Coinage of Bengal" notices 
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who was one of the nobles of Md. Ba^tiar succeeded to the rule 
of Bengal. , i 

RULE OF ‘ALlU-D-DlN CT^AN. 

When Sultan Shamsn-d-din Altamg^ heth'd the news of the 
death of his beloved son, he observed the necessary ceremonies 
of mourning, and in the year 627 A. H. for the purpose of quench- 
ing the fire of insurrection which liad appeared in Bengal after 
the death of Nasiru-d-din, proceeded to Lakhnauti, and after 
fighting with Malik Hussamu-d-din Khiiji. who raising insurrec- 
tion had brought about complete disorder in the government of 
Bengal, captured him. After weeding out the root of insurrec- 
tion, and quelling the tumult of rebellion, he assigned the rule 
of that kingdom to Izzul-mulk Malik ‘ Alau-d-din Ehan.^ And 
the latter devoting himself to the subjugation and administration 
of the country enforced in this country the Imperial Kbntbali and 
coin. After ruling three years, he was recalled. 


ROLE OF SAIFU-D-DlN TURK.* 

After Bupercession of Izzu-l-mulk ‘Alau-d-din, Saifu-d-din 
Turk received the Royal patent of Viceroyalty of Bengal. He, 

a coin of Douiat Shah struck in 627 A.Q. To pnt down Doulat Shah, Emperor 
Altamah personally invaded Bengal for the second time in 627 A. H., defeated 
Uonlat Shah or IlditiaradJiii Balka, and entrusted the government of Bengal 
to Alanddin ^au or Alauddln Jani. (Tabnqnt-i-Nasiri, Fers. text, p. 174). 

1 In Badoni, “ Malik Alanddin ^nfi, ” in Tabaqat-i-Na^iri “Alanddin 
Jani," After his first invasion of Bengal, in 622 A.H,, Snltan Shamanddin 
Altamsh separated Behar from Bengal, which was under Sullan Ghiasnddin ^ 
and left Alauddin Jani as its Governor. On Altamsh’s withdrawal, Salman 
^iasuddin wrested Behar again from Alanddin Jani, and hence the second 
invasion of Bengal by Emperor Altamsh’s son. 

2 The following account of him is abridged by me from Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, 
the nearest contemporary account { Pers. text, p. 238) : — “ Malik Saifuddin 
Aibak I gh antnt was a Turk of Ehata; he was a noble Malik, and was 
endowed with excellent qualities. SnlfiBn Najiruddin Mahmud, King of 
Bengal, (sou of Emperor AltamMi), poroliased him, and kept him in his 
company, first appointing him as Amir-ul-Majlis (Lord Chamberlain) and 
then conferring on him the fief of Sarsati. Subsequently, for his good 
services, he was appointed Governor of Behar, and next promoted to the 

10 
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'tooi oo6npied the Yiceregal throne for three jeara, when he died 
of poison. ^ 

RULE OP IZZTJ-D-DlN TU(fflAN lOAN.i 
Since the juggling skj at that time had thrown the reins of 

Yiceroyalty of Bengal (Lakhnanti), when Alanddin Jani, the Bengal Yiceroy, 
was recalled. He captured several elephants in Yila;et-i-Bang (Hast 
Bengal), sent them as presents to the Delhi Emperor (Shamanddin Altamsh) 
and received the title of Ighantat. 

1 The following account of him is summarised by me from Tabaqat-i- 
Kasiri, the nearest contemporary accoont (Pers. text, p. 242) ; — Malik Tnghan 
Khan Turki was comely in appearance, and noble in heart. He hailed 
from ^ata. He was liberal and geuerons, endowed with noble qualities ; 
in liberality and generosity, and in conciliating and winning over people, 
he had no match in the army. When the Salt;an (Emperor Altamsh) 
purchased him, he first became the Royal cup-bearer, next he was appointed 
Secretary and Keeper of the Imperial Seal (Dawat Dar). He lost the 
Imperial jewelled ink-pot, and was degraded to the office of Chashnigir 
(a taster to a prince), and after a lung time, was appointed Superintendent 
of the Imperial stables ( Amir-i-Akhor) j and after some time, was appointed 
feudatory of Badaon, and next appointed Governor of Behar, when Lakhnauti 
(Bengal) was conferred on Ighantat Saifuddin Aibak. At length when Saif- 
uddin died, Tughan Khan wns appointed to the vacant Bengal (Lakbnauti) 
Yiceroyalty. After the death of Sultan Hsjirnddin M.-vhmud (son of Emperor 
Altamsh, and Yiceroy of Bengal), between Tughan ^^an and the feudatory of 
Lakhnanti named Lakor Aibak, who enjoyed the title of Aur ^an, ill-feeling 
broke out. Tughan Khan fought with Lakor Aibak before the fort of 
Basankot, close to Lakhnanti, defeated and killed the latter, and subdued 
both wings of Laklmauti, one being in Bndh on the side of Lakor (probably 
H.-sgor) and the other being in Barand, on the side of Deokot. At this 
time. Empress Bnziah ascended the Imperial throne of Delhi, and Tughan 
Kh an sent envoys with presents to Delhi, and received in return Imperial 
presents sent in charge of Qazi Jallaluddin, Tughan proceeded from 
Lakhnanti to Tirhut district, and acquired much booty and treasure. 
When Sultan Muizuddin Bahram Shah ascended the Imperial throne of 
Delhi, Tughan Khan sent the former also presents. When Sultan Alanddin 
succeeded Bahram Sfeah, Babanddin Hullal Sudani invaded Oudh, 
Manikpur, and Karah and cast eyes on the eastern provinces, and so Tughan 
I^an went to Karah and Manikpur, (to conciliate Bahanddin and to turn 
him back), and in Oudh met Minhaju-s-Siraj, (author of Tabaqat-i-Nagiri), 
and with the latter went back to Lakhnanti in 641 A.H. At this time 
the Rajah of Jajnagar (Orissa) committed depredations in Lakhnanti. 
Tugjian Khsn that year, by way of reprisal, invaded Jajnagar (Minhaju- 
s-Siraj accompanying him) and reached and stormed the fort of Baktasan, 



tlie empire of Delhi iaio the bauds of Saltan Bazlah,^ datighiet 
of Saltan Shnmaa-d-din Altams^, daring her reign, the Yiceroyalty 

which ia on the Orissa frontier. Fighting ensned, and tiie hlusalmans 
were defeated. Tajjtan Khnn retarned to Lnkhnanti, sent Sharfn-I-nmlk 
Ashari to the Emperor of Delhi, to seek for help, l^der Emperor's order, 
a large army led by Tamar Khan Qamrnddin Qiran, feudatory of Oudh 
was sent to Lakhnanti, in order to repel and chastise the infidels of 
Jajiiagar (Orissa) The Bajah of Jajnagar invaded Lakhnanti, owing 
to Musalmans in the previous expedition having demolished the Orissa 
fort of Katasan (or Baktasan), The Orissnns first took Lakor (probably 
Nagor], and slaughtered a large body of Mnsalmans inolndiiig the Command- 
ant of Lakor, named Fakhrnl Mnlk Earimnddin, and then approached 
the gate of Lakhnanti, bnt after fighting retreated. Then between 
Tnghan ^an and Tamar ^in ill-feeling ensued, and they fonght against 
enoh other, and on both sides many were killed. By the intercession 
of klinhiiju-B-Sirai (author of Tabaqat-i-Nasiri) peace was brought about 
between the two, on condition that Lakhnanti wonld be left to Tamar 
^iin, and Tnghan Ehan with his trensures and elephants and efieots 
would retire to Delhi. Tnghan did so (in his company being Minhaju* 
s-Siraj); the Emperor loaded him with presents, bestowed on him. 
the Governorship of Oudh, whilst Tamar Khan held the Bengal 
Yiceroyalty. On the same night, both died, Tamar Kh5n at Lskhnautii 
and Tngljan in Oudh ! ” 

It would appear from the above that the invasion of Bengal by Murals 
under Changiz ^htin referred to in the text, is a myth and a mistake for the 
invasion of Lakhnanti by the Hindus of Jajnagar (Orissa). The mistake 
is repeated in many histories, but Tabaqat’s account is the most reliable, 
as its author was an eye-witness of the affair. 

1 The daughter of Emperor Altamsh. named Raziah, ascended the throne 
of Delhi in accordance with her father’s wishes in 634 A.H. (1236 A.O.) 
The sight of an unveiled kloslem Empress seated on the Imperial 
throne of Delhi, struck all Indo-Moslem eyes in those days as a curious 
phenomenon, and hence our author’s expression, “Juggling sky.” She 
reigned for three years from 1236 A.O. to 1239 A.O. According to 
Badaoni, the Empress was endowed with excellent qualities, and was 
brave, generous and intelligent. She followed the path of equity and the 
principles of justice, and set in order the nffairs which had remained in con- 
fusion daring the brief reign of her step-brother Salt;aa Buknuddin Piruz 
Shah. She set before her the pursuit of beneficence as the object of her 
ambition, and made Nizamul Junoidi, Chief Vizier, The Empress came out 
of the curtain, wore masculine garments, such as a tunic and a Kullah, and sat 
on the throne. According to Tttbaqat-i-Na?iri, she was put to death by 
the Hindus. She was learned in the Qoran, industrions in public business, 
firm and energetic in every crisis. Indeed, she was a great woman and a great 
Queen, 



of La^nauti was bestowed on Izzu-d-din Tu^an “gbati . The latter 
devoted himself to the admiiiisti'ation of the country, and for a 
period was successful. When in the year 639 A.H. Sultan 
AlaU'd-din Masud ascended the throne of Delhi, Tn gh an Khan sent 
many presents and valuables to the Kmpei'or of Dehli in charge 
of Sljarfu-l-Mulk ^anqarl, and the Emperor sent to Izzu-d-din 
Tu^an Shun in charge of Qazi Jalalu-d-din, Governor of Oudli, 
a ruby-laid umbrella and a special robe of honour. And in the 
year 642 A.H., thirty tliousand Mnghal soldiers of Cliangiz Khan, 
making an incursion into the kingdom of Lakhnauti through 
the passes of the northern mountains, created much confusion. 
Malik Izzu-d-diu sent an account of this to Sultan Alau-d-din. 
On hearing of this, the Emperor despatched to Lakhnauti a 
large force under Malik Qurabeg Tamar !^an, who was one of 
the servants of i^wajah Ta^, for assisting Tnghan Khan. At 
the time of engagement, the Mughal forces not being able to give 
battle returned to their country, vanquished. In the meantime, on 
certain occasions between Tzzu-d-din Tnghan Khan and Malik 
Qur&bSg Tamar Shau, dissension set in ; consequently. Saltan 
Alau-d-din, in accordance with the Baying “Two rulers cannot 
rule over one country,” appointed Malik Qurabeg Tamar Kian 
to be ruler of Lakhnauti, and recalled to Debit Malik Izzu-d'din 
Tng^n ^han. Tu^au ^han ruled for 13 years and some 
months. 


RULE OF MALIK QURABEG TAMAR TOAN.‘ 

After superoession of Malik Izzn-d-dtn Tu^an Kban, Qurabeg 
Tamar Kban, becoming ruler of the kingdom of Lakhnauti, set 

I Malik Qurabeg Tamar San or Qamru.d-din Qiran Tamar gban was 
Governor of Bengal from 642 A.H. to 644 A.H., when he died. 

An account of his career in Bengal already appears in a previous note 
Bis previous career may, however, be notieed here. I summarise it from 
Tabaqat.i.Na?iri (Pers. test, p. 247). wliioh is a contemporary account 
“ Mailik Tamar Khan Turk was virtuous and polished in manners, very ener- 
getic and generous and active and brave. He had a handsome appearance, 
Sultan Shamau-d-din Altamsb purchased him for 60,000 chUal, appointed him 
Deputy Superintendent of the Boyal Stobles, whilst Tui^an Khan was the 
Chief Superintendent. In the reign of Empress Baziah, he became feuda- 
tory of Kananj, and fought in the expedition against Sahwar and Malwah, 
and tendered good services. He received fief of Karah, and also diS good 
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himself to admiiiistratire affairs. After ralieg ten years, he died. 
And in the reign of Emperor Nasini-d-din^ Mahmud, son of 
Saltan Shamsu-d-din Altams^ in the year 655 H. the Yiceroyalty 
of Lakhnaati was entrusted to Malik Jalaln-d-din Khan. 


RULE OF MALIK JALALU-D-DlN fflAN.* 

When Malik Jalaln-d-din Qan succeeded to the Yiceroyalty 
of the kingdom of Lakhnauti, he ruled over it for a year more 
or less, and in the year 656 A.H. he was superceded, and Arsalan 
Khan was appointed Yiceroy of that province. 


RULE OF ARSALAN ffllAN.* 

When Arsalan Khan became Viceroy of La^nauti, he derot- 
ad himself to administrative matters. He asserted some amount 
of independence. In the year 657 A.H., he sent two elephants 
and much jewellery and rare stuffs to Sultan Na?iru-d-din, and 
shortly after died at Lakhnaati. 

service there. On the death of Kasirn-d-din, he was appointed Governor of 
Oudh. Whilst at Ondh, he invaded all the eastern tracts including Tirhnt, 
and carried off immense hocty. He was thence sent to Lakhnauti to help 
Tnghan ^Sn in repelling tlie Ooriya invasion, and after that settled down 
in Bengal as its Viceroy. 

1 After him the Tahaqat-i-Nasiii is named ; it is a general history of 
India from the commencement of Musalman Buie down to 668 A.H. 
(1260 A.C.) Snltiin Nasira-d-din succeeded Sultan Alnn-d-dln to the throne 
of Delhi in 1246 A.C. His Vizier was Ghiasu-d-din Balban (afterwards Em- 
peror Balban). Of the six years whioh intervened between 668 A.H. and 
664 A.H. (the date of assumption of sovereignty by Emperor Balban) there 
is no known historical work. The Tari^ Firnz ^ahi of Ziau-d-din Bami 
only began from Ghiasu-d-din Balban’s reign. Emperor Balban reigned from 
1266 to 1287 A.C. 

' 2 Jalaluddin Mesud, Malik Jani Khilii ^an, became Governor of 

Bengal in 656 A.H. 

1 do not find any detailed account of him given in the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri. 

t Izza-d-din Balban was Governor of Bengal in 657 A.H., in whioh 
year he was attacked by Taju-d-din Arsalan |^an Sanjar-i-^warizmi, who 
was subsequently captured or killed at Lakhnauti by Izzu-d-din. Hence 
Taju-d-din Arsalan ^in cannot count amongst Ghivernors of Bengal (see 
Bloohmann’s Oontr. to Hist, and Geog. of Bengal, and Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, 
Fers. text, p. 267). 
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of the expedition, and also Viceroy of Lakhnanti, together -with 
other nobles, such as Tamar Ehati Sliarasi, Malik Taju-d-din, sou 
of ‘Ali San,i and Jamalu-d-din Qandahari, for destroying 
Tughral. And when Malik Abtakin with a large force crossed 
the river Svo, and marched towards Lakhnanti, Tu ghr al. too, with 
a large force came io encounter him. In that, in bravery and 
generosity, he was matchless, some nobles and soldiers desei ting 
Amin Khan joined Tu^ral, so that on the day of engage- 
ment the force of Amin Khan was i-onted. And when Amin 
Khan being vanquished retreated to Oudh, the Emperor hearing 
of this became anxious and perplexed, ordered that Amin Khan 
should be hanged at the gate of Oudh, and afterwards appointed 
I*alik Tarmini with a large force for desti oying Tughral. And 
Tughral making a bold attack vanquished this force also, and 
obtained much booty. 

Owing to strength of fortune, 
that 1 arapant lion. 

Twice routed the army of the enemy. 

Sultan ^iagu-d-din, on hearing this bad news, became 
dejected and anxious, and made kingly efforts, and boldly resolved 
to march out himself, and ordered that numerous boats should be 
kept ready in the rivers Jon and Ganges, and he himself on the 
pretext of a hunting excursion went towards Sanam and Samanah. 
Appointing Malik Sunaj to be governor of Samanah, he took his 
young son, Bn gh ra ^^an, with a select force in his own company, 
and passed from Samanah to Doab. Leaving Maliku-l-Umara- 
¥a^ru-d-din KoticHl to rule as Viceroy at Dehli in his absence, 
he crossed the Ganges, and not heeding that it was the rainy 
season, by forced marches, proceeded towards Lakhnanti. 
Tu gh ral who in this interval had collected his efficient troops, 
marched in state towards Jajnagar with his tieasures and a large 
army, and planned to take it and to encamp thei e, and subse- 
quently to return to Lakhnanti, when the Emperor would return 
to Dehli. But when the Emperor reached Lakhnanti, after stay, 
ing there a few days, he despatched General Hassamu-d-din 
Takil-dar Bat bag (Secretary of State), who was the grandfather 
of the author of the Tarikh-i-Firuz ShShi, to subjugate the 

I In Taria-i-Firuz ghahi, “ Qutlngh ^an giamsi,” 
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kingdom of Lakhnauti, and the Emperor himself marched towards 
Jajnagar,* to chastise Tu^ral. At the time, when the Emperor 
reached the confines of Sunargaon, Bhuj Rai,* who was the Zam in- 
dar of that place, enrolled himself in the ranks of the Imperial 
adherents, and promised that in case Tn gh ral attempted to escape '' 
across the river,® he would prevent his doing so. But when the 
Emperor swiftly passing from that place marched several stages, 
the trace of Tughral was lost, and no one could give a clue to his 
whereabouts. The Emperor ordered Malik Barbak Baras* that 
he should march ahead ton or twelve Karoh with seven thousand 
chosen cavalry. Although these tried every means of pursuit and 
search, they could obtain no trace of 'Pn gh ral. One day, Malik 
Muhammad Tirandaz,® the ruler of Koel,® and his brother, Malik 
Muqaddar, separating themselves from the vanguard force, with 
thirty or forty troopers marched ahead. Suddenly, on a field they 
came across some grocers. Arresting these, they made enquiries, 
and in order to frighten them, they commenced slaughter by 
breaking the neck of one ; then the others cried out : — “ If your object 
is to obtain goods and provisions, whatever we have, you may take; 
but spare our lives.” Malik Muhammad Tirandaz said : “ We 
have no concern with your goods and stores: our object is to 
asceriain the whereabouts of Tu^ral. If you show the way, your 
lives and things would bo spared ; otherwise whatever will befal 
you, will be the consequence of your misconduct.” The grocers 
said : ‘‘ We carried food-grains to the camp of Tu gh ral.^ and now 

t From the manner of description given here, the Jiijnagar here referred 
to would seem not to be in Orissa, bat some place in Fast Bengal (probably 
Tipperah). For an exhanstivo and interesting dieeassion on “ Jajnagar," 
see Blochmnnn’s " Contribncions to History and Geography of Bengal.” 

* In Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, “Dannj Eai,” (p. 87). 

t Probably the lirer Brahmaputra or Megaaia meant. Snnargaon is situate 
on the banks of the Br.ihmapatra, 13 miles S -F. of Dacca. For a contempo- 
rary and graphic description of Emperor Ghiosu-d-din Balban’s expedition 
to Bengal, see Tnrikh-i-Firnz Shahi (pp. 85-91 Fers. text.) 

t 111 Ferishta, ” Barbaq Barlas,” in Tarikh-i-Firnz Shahi “ Barik Begtaras.” 

5 In Tari^-i-Firnz Shahi. ( “ Malik Muhammad Sherandiiz,” p. 88). 

< Keel is a teheil in Aligarh District. 

7 From the description given, Tnghral alias Sultan Mughisn-d-diu wonld 
appear to have pitched his tent at the time on the western banks of the 
Brahmaputra not very far from Snnargaon, Or, one might imagine him 
at this point of time having shifted his tent further eiistward to the 
western bank of the Megna, opposite perhaps to the old ferry of Maiiioknagar 
11 
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we are returning from there. Between you and Tu gh ral. there is 
a distance oC ImlE a farsakh^ To-day he is encamping there ; to- 
morrow he will march to Jajnagar.” ilalik Muhammad Tirandaz 
sent the grocers with two troopera to Malik Barbak Baras, and sent 
word that after ascertaining the truth from the grocers, he should 
march up swiftly, Sso that Tughral might not march to the 
Vilayet of Jajnagar which is in the kingdom of Bengal, and leagu- 
ing with the people of that part, might not liide himself in a 
jungle. And he himself with troopers went forward, and saw 
the tent of Tughral. and his array resting in false security, and 
his elephants and horses grazing about. Availing himself of the 
opportunity, he rushed with his cavalry towards the camp of 
Tnghral. No one opposed their progress, fancying that they 
were officers attached to the army of Tn gh ral. When they 
arrived in front of Tu gh ral’s tent, all of a sudden drawing their 
swords, they killed every one they found iu the Audience-Hall, 
and shouted out that the kingdom of Bengal pertained to the 
Empire of Balhan. Tu^ral fancied that the Emperor had liim- 
self arrived. Becoming totally confounded, he slipped out in 
great perplexity by the bath-room door, and mounting an un- 
saddled horse, and not mustering his own adherents, owing to 
great confusion of miud, he intended to plunge into the river near 
the soldiers’ quarters, and then to swim across to Jajnagar. As 
misfortune would have it, owing to the disappearance of Tu^ral, 
all his officers, soldiers and followers turned towards different 
directions. And Malik Mnqaddar, at whose hands the slaughter 
of Tu gh ral had been destined, marched in pursuit of Tughral, 
and encountered him on the river-bank. Then Malik Muqaddar 
shot a shooting arrow at Tu^ial’s shoulder, dismounted the latter 
from his horse, and himself dismounting from his own horse, sever- 
ed Tu^ral’s head from the body. Seeing that the followers of 
Tu^ral were searching for their master, Malik Muqaddar hid 
Tughral’s head in the mud by the river-side, and flung his body 
into the river, and pulling off his own garments, he set himself to 
washing them. At this moment, Tng^ral’a soldiers arrived, 

across the river, or somewhere close to the modern Bhoyrab Bazar ferry, 
seriously planning to cross over on boats from the Onoca side to the Tipperah 
tract fwhioh has been identified here with JSjnngarl, with the old and 
powerful Emperor of Delhi (^iasu-d-din Balban) shadowing him. This Jiij- 
nagar, tlierefoie, in Bengal, is different from Jajnagar in Orissa. 
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shouting out “ Lord of the world ! Lord of the world! ” and 
searched for Tughral. Not finding him, .they took to thoir heols. 

They shot an arrow at his heart,' 

Dismounted him from his horse, and cut oS his head. 

When Tu gh ral at that place was kil'isd owing to his in- 
alertness. 

One shout arose from every side. 

The adherents of Tu ghr al were completely routed. 

From the absence of their leader, tney were all cowed down. 

At this time Malik Barbak Baras^ arrived, and Muqaddar run- 
ning forward announced the joyful tidings of the victory. Malik 
Barbak applauding him sent a despatch to the Emperor, announcing 
the victory, together with the head of Tu ghr al. On the following 
day, together with the booty and prisoners of Tu gh ral’s army, he 
proceeded himself to the Emperor, and narrated the story of the 
victory. And Malik Muhammad Tirandaz® was promoted to the 
first rank, and his brother Malik Muqaddar* received the title of 
Tughral-knsh (“ Tug^iral-slayer ”), and was raised to the peerage. 
Saltan ^iasu-d-diu Balban after this marched back to Lakhnaut!, 
and set himself to the woi’k of chastisement. Along both sides of 
the road passing through the market-place of the City, putting up 
scaffolds, the Emperor hanged such adherents of Tu gh ral as had 
been taken prisoners, and capturing their women and children, 
wherever found, he had them slaughtered at Lakhnauti, after 
putting them to indescribable tortures. Till that time, none of 
the Emperors of Dchli had slaughtered the children and women 
of miscreants.^ After this, the Emperor bestowed the kingdom of ^ 

i These verses, with slight variations, have been borrowed very 
probably from Amir Khnsran, the poet-laureate of Emperor Ghiaan-d-din 
Balban. 

i In Tarilch Eirnz Shahi (p. 88.) Malik Barbak Bektars. 

S In Tarikh Fimz Shahi (p. 88) Malik Mohammad Shirandaz. 

* From TarU Firnz Shahi (pp, 88, 90 and 91) Malik Mnqqadar and 
Tnghral-knsh would seem to be two different individuals. 

■> The author of Tari]^ Firuz Shahi remarks that on both sides of the 
principal bazaar of Lakhnauti that was more than one karoh long, scaffolds 
were set np, and men, women and children were hanged. Sneh cruelty, 
sorrowfully remarks Zian-d-din Bami, had never before been perpetrated by 
Musalman sovereigns of Delhi. (See pp. 91-92 Tari^ Firuz Shahi). 
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Lakhnaatl on his own son, Bn gh hra Khan,i giving him at the 
same time the treasures, etc., and other valuables of Tn ghr al that 

1 Bughra Khan, younger son of Emperor Balban, assumed the royal 
title of Sultan Nasiru-d-din at his elevation to the throne of Bengal. He 
was the first of a su(. 2 eBsion of Balhani Kings who ruled over Bengal, 
from 1282 A.O. to 1331 A.O. (or 681 A.H. to 731 A.H. ) and had mostly 
thoir court at Snnargaon near Dacca. Najiru-d-din Bn^ra ^an, son of 
Emperor Balhan, reigned over Bengal from 681 H. to 691 (1282 A.G. to 
1292 A.G.) and was succeeded hy his son Buknu-d-din who assumed the 
title of Sultan Kai-Kaus. From inscriptions found at Gangarampnr and 
Khagol, near Lakhisarai, he appears to have been alive in 697 H. (A.G. 
1297). Mr. Thomas has published coins of this King bearing the dates 
691,693,691, 693 A.H. He appears to have been succeeded by his brother 
who reigned under the name of Shamsu-d-din Firnz ghah. Firnz Shah had 
several sons, namely, Bu^ra ^iin, Na;ira-d-din, Ghiasn-d-din or Bahadur 
Khan. Qutlu ^an, and Hatim ^an. The third son, Ghiasn-d-din. made 
conquests in Eastern Bengal, established himself at Snnargaon near Dacca, 
and struck coins from 1311 A.G. under the name of Bahadur Shah. The 
fifth son Hatim ^an was in 1309 and 1315 A.G. Governor of Oudh. Firnz 
Shtth died in 718 H. (1818 A.G.) Quarrels the n broke out between the 
several sons of Firnz Sh3h, who was succeeded by his eldest son who took 
the title of ghahabu-d-din Bu^ra ghah who ruled at Lakhnauti in 1318-19. 
Soon after his accession, Bughra ghah was defeated by his brother Bahadur 
Shah who reigned at Sunargaon. Bu^ra ghah and his brother Na;iru-d-din 
took refuge with Emperor Tu gh lnk Shah who in 1320 had mounted the throne 
of Delhi. Qutlu ]^au, another brother, was killed by Bahadur ghah who 
was now supreme King over Bengal and Behar, and held a magnificent 
Gonrt at Snnargaon. 

At the instigation of Bughra ghah and Nasirn-d-din, the fugitives (says 
Ibn Batutah), Emperor Tughlak ghah invaded Bengal. When the Imperial 
army left Delhi, Bahadur ghah retired to Sunargaon, whilst Na;lru-d-din 
joining the Emperor at Tirhut came with the latter to Lakhnauti, when the 
Emperor confirmed Na;ira-d-din as Governor of Lakhnauti. The Emperor 
sent his adopted son Tatar Khan, Governor of Zafarabad (near Jaunpur) with 
an army to operateagainst Sullau Bahadur ghah, who was captured and sent 
to Delhi with a chain round his neck. At this time, also, two additional 
distinct Provinces in Bengal were constituted, vis,, Snnargaon and Satgaon, 
each being placed under a Military Governor ; whilst Behar was separated 
from Bengal, Snnargaon was placed under Tatar ^an. 

With the accidental death of Emperor Tughlak ghah and the acces- 
sion of his BuccosBor Emperor Muhammad ghah Tu|^lak, other changes 
took place in the administration of Bengal. The new Emperor released 
Bahadur ghah, allowed him so return to Snnargaon, on condition that the 
Bengal coinage was to bear the joint names of Bahadur g^ah and the Emperor 
Muhammad Tughlak, and also that in the fOuiihah the names of both were to 



liad been captured, except tbe elephants ; and conferring on him 
the title of Snltan 'N'aairn-d-din, he placed on the son’s head the 
royal umbrella, and allowed also the Khuihali to be recited and the 
coin to be minted in his name. And at tlie time of departure, the 
Emperor giving his son some parting advice,* said : “ It is not 
discreet for the king of Lakhnautl, be he a relation or a stranger, 
to quarrel with or rebel against the Emperor of Delhi. And if 
the Emperor of Delhi marches to Lakhnauti, the ruler of Lakhnauti 
should retreating take refuge in some distant corner, and Avhen 
the Emperor of Delhi withdraws, he should return to Lakhnauti, 
and resume his woik. And in the levy of revenue from sub- 
jects, ho should observe the middle course, that is, he should 
not levy such a low amount, that they should become refractory 
and disloyal, nor such an excessive amount, that they should be 
ground down and oppressed. And he should pay such an amount 
of salary to his officers, that it may suffice for them from year 
to year, and that they may not be pinched in regard to their 
necessary expenses. In matters of administration, he should take 
counsel with wise people who are sincere and loyal ; and in the 
enforcement of orders, he should abstain fx’om self-indulgence, and 

be recited, Tatar Khan who was hitherto Military Governor of Sunargaon, 
received the title of Bahrnm g^an, and was stationed at Sunargaon at the 
Court of Bahadur Shah, as a sort of Imperial Resident. Nasiru-d.din was 
continued as Subordinate Governor of Lakhnauti. 

In 726 A.H. (1326 A.O.), Najiru-d-din died, and Muhammad Shiih 
appointed Malik Bidar as Governor of Lakhnauti with the title of 

Qadr KhSn. Bahadur Shah, tho king, at Sunargaon, attempted soon after 
to throw off all outward signs of allegiance to the Emperor, who sent an 
army to Bahram’s assistance. Bahadur Shiih, the last Bengal Balkan ; 
sovereign, and the hist royal representative of the honse of Emperor Ghiasn- 
d-din Balban, was defeated and put to death about 731 A.H. or 1331 
A C. Bengal remained Imperialist till the death of Bahram ^iin in 1338 
A.O., when Fakhru-d-din successfully revolted, killed Qadr Khan and 
established the indopendenco of Bengal. (See Bloohmann’s contribution 
to History of Beug.il, Thomas’ Initial coinage, Ibn-i-Batutah, Tari^ 
Firuz Shahi. pp. 92, 181, 234, 430, 451, 461, 480). 

1 The pieces of solemn advice given by Emperor Balban to his son 
Bn ghr a Khan, at the time of former’s departure from Bengal, are set forth 
in detail in the Tari^-i-Firuz Shahi (pp. 95 to 106), and will repay perusal. 
They contain golden rules for the conduct of sovereigns, and indicate that 
this Musalman Emperor cherished a noble and exalted ideal of kingly duties 
and responsibilities. 
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should not act unjustly from selfishness. In the care for the condi- 
tion of the army, ho should not bo negligent, and ho should consider 
it incumbent upon himself to shot? them considerateness and to win 
tlieir hearts, and he should not allow negligence and indolence to 
intervene. And whoever tempts you away from this course, yon 
should look upon hini' as your enemy, and you should not listen to 
his talk. Ton should seek protection with persons who relinquish- 
ing this world, have dedicated themselves to God’s service. 

Help from the old hems of saints, 

Is stronger than the strength of a hundred walls of 
Alexander.” 

After this, bidding adieu to his son, the Emperor returned to 
Delhi, by forced marches, after three months.* The period of the 
rule of Tughral in Bengal was twenty-five years and some months. 


RULE OF BUGHRl CTIN, STYLED SULTAH NA?IEU- 
D-DlN, SON OP EMPEROR OIASU-D-DlN BALBAN. 

When Sultan Nasiim-d-din became ruler of the kingdom of 
Lakhnautl, after some time, his elder brother who was named 
Sultan Muhammad and was known as Ehan-i-Siahid* was killed 
at Multan, fighting against the Murals. And Sultan Ghiasu-d- 
din Balbau who was much attached to him, became dejected by 
his death, and summoned Sultan Nasiru-d-din from Lakhnauti. 
When the latter reached Delhi, after observing the necessary 
mourning ceremonies for his elder brother, he attempted to 
console the heart of his father. The Emperor said : “ The death 

of your brother has made me sick and feeble, and soon the time of 

* In Tari^ Pirnz Shahi (p. 107), " after three years.” 

S Saltan Mahammad, eldest son of Umperor Gfaiasa-d-din Balban, was 
Imperial Viceroy of Mnltiin Province or Vilayet at this time. This Prince 
was brave, gallant and accomplished, and he fell gallantly fighting between 
Lahore and Dibalpnr against the Maghnl hordes under Tamar from Central 
Asia who were harrying at this time the North-Western frontier of India. 
Hence the Prince is styled “ ^an-i-Shahid ” or "Martyred Prince or 
Chief.” Hia death was a great shock to the aged Emperor. (See Tari^-i- 
Piruz Shahi, pp. 109-10). The Prinoe was a patron of learning, and to his 
court at Multan were attached the celebrated poets, Amir ^^usran and Amir 
Hasan, for whose biographical sketch, see Badaoni, Vol. 1, pp. 200-201, 
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my departure from the world shall approach. At this time, your 
separation from me is not proper, because besides yourself, I have 
no other heir. Your son, Kaiqubad, and your nephew, Kai i^nsrau, 
are young, and have no experience of life. Should the Empire 
fall into their hands, they would he incapable of defending it, and 
you would have to pay homage to either wlio might ascend the 
throne of Delhi. Therefore, it is meet that you should remain 
with me.” Nasiru-d-din, according to his father’s request, re- 
mained with his father. But on seeing his father regain some 
health, he quickly under pretext of hunting went out of the city, 
and without taking leave of the Emperor returned to Lakhnauti. 
The Emperor, being affected at this, again fell ill, and in the year 
685 A.H., passed from this transitory world. And when Sultan 
Muizu-d-din Kaiqubad, after the death of his grand-father, at the 
age of eighteen years, mounted the throne of Delhi, in consequence 
of youth, indulging in frivolities and dissipations, he became un- 
mindful of the a&irs of the Empire, excepting women and wine.*^ 
And Malik Nizamu-d-din setting himself to the destruction of the 
Balbani family, induced Muizu-d-din to call his cousin Kaikljnsrau 
from Multan, and to kill him on the way, and to dismiss many of 
the loyal Umara. Sultan Nasiru-d-din Bn ghr a, Khan at Lakhnauti, 
on receiving news of the negligence of his son, aud of tlie over- 
bearing influence of Malik Nizamu-d-din, wrote to bis son letters 
containing instructions, and by insinuations and hints, advised 

1 Ziauddin Baroi, author of Tari^-i-firuz Shahi (p. 121) states that 
shortly before his death in 688 A.H. (1287 A.C.), the aged and venerable Em- 
peror Ghiaen-d-din Balban summoned to bis presence in his palace in Delhi, 
Malik-nl-Umara Ea^rn-d-din Kotwal (or police commissioner) of Delhi, 
Khwajah Hussain Ba;ri, the Tizier or Prime Minister, and some others, and 
instrnoted them to place Eai Ehnsran, son of Snltnn Mnhammad, on the 
throne. After the Emperor’s death, hovrever, the Kotirnl and bis party placed 
Eaiqnbad, son of Salman Nasirn-d-diii Bn^ra ]^an (King of Bengal, and 
second son of the Emperor) on the throne. The personnel of Sultan 
Muizu-d-din Kaiqnbnd’s administration consisted of (1) Malih-ul-Umara 
Kotwal of Delhi, (2) Nizamu-d-din, nephew of Malik-ul-Umara, who 
became Dadbig or Chief Justice, and subsequently Wazir or Prime Minister, 
(3) Malik Qnamu-d-din who became Wakildor or Administrator-General. 
Emperor Kaiqubad, who was a boy of seventeen years, was addicted to 
pleasures, and spent most of his time in the charming pleasure-villa of 
Kilukhari, in the suburbs of Delhi. Nizamu-d-din the Wazir who now 
assumed the title of Nizamu-l-Mulk, set about devising means to destroy 
the house of Balban (see Tari^-i-Firuz Shahi, p. 132) 
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him to beware of the wily enemy in the person of Nizainii-d-din. 
It was of 110 use In despair, two years after the death of Emperor 
Balban, in the year 687 A.H , with the objeot of conqueiing the 
province of Delhi, and chastising his son, Nasiru-d-din Bu gh ra 
Khan marched with his army. On reaching Behar, SultSin 
Na§iiu-d-din passing' from Behar to the banks of the river Saru, 
encamped, i 

The standards of the Emperor of the world were pitched 
On the banks of the Ghagar, in the environs of the town. 
The Ghagar was on one side, and the Saru on the other, 
From excessive heat, the soldiers foamed from their mouths. 
The sword-casting East from yonder side of the river 
Became bright as if the sun had risen ; 

On the banks of the river, the marshalling of the forces 
Flashed like two Suns from two sides. 

At length, after nearing each other, Sultan Nasiru-d-din, aban- 
doning the idea of the conquest of Delhi, made overtures for peace. 
And Sultan Muizu-d-din, owing to the instigation of Malik 
Nizamu-d-diii, refused to make peace, and prepared to fight. 
After negotiations had proceeded for three days’ between the con- 
tending parties, on the fourth day, Sultan Na?iru-d-din with his 
own hand wrote : — 

“ Son ! I have a great longing to meet you. I have no further 
strength of self-restraint in your separation. If you show a way 
by which I who am consumed by thefii’e of misfortune, may behold 

1 The text here is rather confused. In Forishta, the rendering is as fol- 
lows : “ When Sultan Mnizu-d-din Kaiqnbad heord of the intention of his 
father (Sultan Nasirn-d-dln Bughra arm, King of Bengal) and of the latter’s 
arrival in Behar, he (Emperor Eaiqubad), too, arrayed his forces, and in the 
hottest part of the year reached tha banks of the Ghagar river, and halted. 
And Sultiiii Nasiru-d-din, on hearing of the news, advanced from Behar, 
reached the banks of tlio river Sro, and halted.” The meeting between 
Saltan Nasiru-d-din Bn^ra Khan and hie son the Emperor Kaiqnbad is 
immortalized in the pages of “ Qirann-s-Sadain ” by Amir Khnsran, the 
celebrated poet of Delhi. The camp of the father was on the bank of the 
river Sro or Saru or Sarju, the old river boundary-line between the Mnsalman 
Kingdom of Bengal (which included Behar in tliose days) and the Empire 
of Delhi, and the camp of the son was on the opposite banks of the Sro. 

p, 141. The Qiranu-s-Sadain Axes the meeting-place at 
Ajndheya ou the banks of the Ghagar. 
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yon, and, Jacob-likc, if onae more my eye which has become 
blind, becomes bright by the sight of Joseph, no harm shall betide 
to your sovereignty and enjoyment.” The Saltan wound up this 
message with the following verse : — 

“ Although paradise is a happy Region, 

Nothing is better than the joy of union.” 

Sultan Muizu-d-din being touched by the pern.snl of his father’s 
letter desired to proceed unattended, to meet his father. Nizamn- 
d-din used dissuasion, and arranged that the Kmperor, with all 
Imperial pomp and paraphernalia, should for the purpose of 
meeting his father march from the bank of the river Ghagar to- 
wards a plain, and then encamp on the bank of the Saru. And it 
was also arranged that out of regard for the rank of the Emperor 
of Delhi, Nasiru-d-diu crossing the Saru should come to visit 
Slaiqubad, who should remain seated on the throne. Then Bu gh ra 
Khan embarking on a boat crossed the river, and proceeded to the 
tent of Muizu-d-dln Eaiqubad. Kaiqubad being overpowered by 
feelings dismounted from the throne, prostrated himself on his 
father’s feet, and, both the father and the son embracing each 
other, and giving each other kisses on the head and the face shed 
tears. After this, the father catching tlie hand of the son, placed 
the latter ou the throne, and desired to stand in front of it. The 
son descending from the throne placed the father on it, and him- 
self respectfully sat before him; and ceremonies of rejoicings were 
performed. After a while, Sultan Nasiru-d-din left, and crossing 
the river returned to his tent. From both sides gifts were ex- 
changed. Sevei-al days successively, Sultau Nasiru-d-din went to 
meet his son, and both were in each other’s company. And on 
the day of departure, after speaking some woi'ds of advice, * and 
taking his son in the lap, ho departed, and weeping and crying 
returned to his own camp. That day he ate no food, and told his 
conBdnnts : “ To-d.ny I have bid the last farewell to my son.” 

1 It is stated that on the day of departure, Sulfan Nasirn-d-dTn 
Buj^ra exhorted his son, Bmperor Eaiqnbad, to attend to prayer and to 
observe the fast of Bamzan, taught him oertain regulations and fixed rules 
of sovereignty, warned him againet ezeeBses in wine and neglect of State 
matters, rebuked him for killing Eai Khosraa and other noted Amirs and 
Malnks of Ghiasu.d-dln Balban, and advised him to dismiss Nizamu-d-dlii alias 
Nivatnnl Mulk, tlie Wazir. (See Tarikh-i-Fimi-Shahi, pp. 144 to 156}. 

12 
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Then marohing hack from that place, lie retnrnecl to his kingdom. 
And when iSultan Muiziird-din Kaiqubfid at the end of 689 A.H. 
was slain,* and the Empire was transferred from the Ghorian 
dynasty to the Khilji family, and Saltan Jalala-d-din Khilji ® 
mounted the throne of Delhi, Sultan Nasiru-d-diii seeing no alter- 
native except profession of loyalty and submission put aside the 
royal umbrella and the Khutbah, conducted himself like other 
nobles, and remained contented with the fief of Lakhnauti. Till 
the reigns of Sultan Alau-d-din and Sultan Qntbu-d-din,® Saltan 
Na?iru-d-din Bu gli ra Khan conducted himself in this wise. The 
period of the rule of Sultiin Nasiru-d-din in Bengal was sis years. 


RULE OF BAHADUR SHAH. 

In the reign of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, Bahadur !^an who was one 
of the connexions^ of Saltan Nasiru-d-din, and was one of the 
leading nobles of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, was entrusted with the 
Viceroyalty of Bengal. For many years he occupied the Viceregal 
throne, and enforced the recital of the ^iithah and the minting 

1 Soo Tarikh-i-Firv,z Shdlii, p 173. According toother nccounts Emperor 
Eaiqnbad wag poisoned at the instigation of the Amir-ul-Umsra who was 
in lengne with Jallaln-d-dra Khilji. With liim (Kiiiqubiid) ended the Balbani 
dynasty in DelliT, bat, as will be observed ia these pages, it lingered for a 
longer period in the Bengal Kingdom in the persons of the Balbani Kings 
of Bengal. 

ii Sultan Jullaln-d-din Khilji is said to have been descended from Qalej 
^an, son-in-law of Changiz Khan. He was Governor of Samanah and held 
the office of State Secretary (Arzi Mamalik) in the Cabinet of Emperor 
Kaiqnbad. Jiillaln-d-diii ascended the Delhi throne in 1290 A.O. or 689 A.H. 
and with him commenced the Khilji dynasty which continned to reign over 
India till 1320 A.C. Daring his reign, Hnhaminadan couqnests were ex- 
tended into Southern India through the prowess of Ids nephew, Alan-d- 
dlii Khilji. See Tiirikh-i-Firuz Siialii pp. 170-174, Badaoni, p 167, vnl. 1 
Badaoni states that ’■ Qalij ” and “ Khili ” were different, and that “ Khili” 
was one of the cinldreii of Yafus, son of Noah. 

3 Sultiin Qutbu-d-din Khilji was son of Salman Alnn-d-din ^ilji. See 
TariUi-i-Piniz Rhahi p. 408 and 381. 

♦ In respect of the weak rule in Bengal of Sultan Nasirn-d-din Bnghra 
Shah (son of Emperor Balban), Ziau-d-dln Barni (p. 189) relates that 
Emperor Jalaln-d-din’s favourite mode of disposing of daooits captured 
in the Delhi territory, was to send them in shiploads to Bengal, where they 
were let loose. 
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of coins after the names of the Emperors of Dellii. During the 
reign, however, of Sultan Qutbn-d-din, Ejiljii ho usurped the 
sovereignty of Bengal, and proclaiming himself Bahadur Shah, 
introduced the Khuthah and the coin in the kingdom of Bengal 
after his own name, and commenced oppressions. For some time, 
lie passed in this wise. But when the Empire of Delhi passed to 
GJiiasn-d-din Tu gh lak Shah,' in the year 724 A H. petitions from 
Lakhnautl describing the oppressions of the rulers of that country 
were received. Sultan Tu^lak Shall with an effieient army 
marched towards Bengal. When he reached Tirhut, Sultan 
Ifasiru-d-din * whose fief had not been confi.scated daring Alau-d- 
din’s reign owing to his good conduct and who resided in a corner of 
Lakhnautl, not finding strength in himself to contend against 
Tughlak ^ah, submitted to his fate, marclied from Lakhnautl 
to Tirhut, and presenting himself before the Emperor offered 

t On the defeat of Khuerau ^nn, (Tarikh-i-FIraz Sliahi. pp. 420 and 
421) the nobles placed GhazT-al-lUa1k on the throne of Delhi. Ghazi-nl- 
Mnlk then assumed the title of Ghiasn-d-din Tnghlak ghah. His father 
was a Tuikish slave, named Halik, of Sulfan Ghiasu-d-diu Balban, and 
hia mother was of a Punjab family. Brave, noble, and magnanimous, 
he was the founder of the Tughlak dynasty which reigned for ninety* 
four years at Delhi (13.0-1414 AC.). He founded the city of Tn^la* 
kabad, about 4 miles east of Delhi. He reigned from 1320 to 1324 A.C, In 
order to put down the assumption of entire independence by Bahadur Shah 
at Snnargaon in Bengal, Ghiasa-d-dln Tughlak marched to Snnargaon, fonght 
a decisive engagement, took Bahadur ^ali a prisoner, and marched back with 
the latter towards Delhi, storming the foit of Tirhnt, and leaving Kasiru- 
d-din as Governor of Yilayet-i-Lskhnauti. Ghiiisa-d-din divided Bengal into 
three provinces, namely (1) Vilayet-i-Lakhnauti, (3) Vilayet-i-Satg5on. 
(3) Yilayet-i-Sunarguon, placing each under a distinct Governor, and placing a 
Yiceroy (stationed at Sunargaon) over all the Governors. Tarikh-i-Firuz-Shahi 
p. 451. 

* This Na?iru-d-dln was a grandson of Sultan Na?iru-d-din Bughra ghah, 
sou of Emperor Balban. He was Governor of Lakhnautl, but had been 
ousted by bis brother Bahadur Shah, king of Bengal, who lield his court at 
Sunargaon. This Nasiru-d.din and another brotiior Bn^ra Khan had taken 
refuge at the time with the Emperor of Delhi (Tu gh lak Shahl who at their 
instigation invaded Bengal to ohastise their brotiier, Bahadur Shah (king 
of Bengal). The text, however, is misleading, and would incorrectly 
indicate tliat the Kasirn-d-dm here referred to is Sultan HS^ru-d-din Bughra 
Shah, king of Bengal (son of Emperor Balban). See, however, Blochmann’s 
“ Contributions to History and Geography of Bengal” and Tarikh-i-FIruz 
Shahi, pp. 460-451. 
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numerous pi'esents. Sultan Ghiasn-d-din Tug^lak Shah treated 
him honourably, bestowed, on him the Royal Umbrella and the 
Royal StafE, and i-atified according to the old custom the continu- 
ance of Sultan Nasiru-d-din’s fief. And bringing to his presence 
Bahadur Shah who^ had proved hostile, the Emperor enrolled 
him in the iiinks of nobles. He, too, submitting to the Emperor, 
behaved like one of the nobles. Emperor Qhiasu-d-din, appoint- 
ing his adopted son, Tatar Khan. Governor of Sunargaon, 
and entimsting to Kasiru-d-din the over-lordship of Sunargaon, 
Gaur and Bengal, returned to Delhi.^ But soon after, Sultan 
Kasiru-d-din died. The period of the rule of Bahadur Shah in 
Bengal was thirty-eight years. 


RULE OF QADR HIAN. 

When Sultan Ghiasu-d-din Tu|^lak Shah returned from 
Bengal, before he could reach Delhi, on the way, in the month of 
Rabiu-l-awwal in the year 725 A.H., he perished under the roof of a 
newly built pavilion. His son, Ulagh Khan *, ascended the throne 
of Delhi and proclaiming himself Muhammad >^ah bestowed on all 
the nobles ofiices and Jagirs, and bestowing the title of Qadr 

t This text is not quite accurate on all points. See note ante, regard- 
ing the fortunes of the Balbani dynasty in Bengal. 

^ Ulagh Kh an or Alagh Khan otiaa Fakhm-d-din Juna, nephew and 
son-in-law of Emperor Ghiasu-d-din Tnghlak Shah, on the death of the latter 
by the accidental fall of the roof of a newly erected pavilion, ascended the 
throne of Delhi under the title of Saltan Mnhammad Pliah Tnghlak in 726 A.H. 
An accomplished scholar, a general of the fiist order, a man of consummate 
ability, his eccentricity and visionary schemes marred his success as a 
sovereign. His great ambition was to extend bis empire over the world, 
and to be a second Alexander. He fruitlessly threw away the pick of his 
splendid army for the invasion of Persia and the conquest of China. 
Though the fertility of his genius evolved and organised a revenue system, 
his financial eccentricity in establishing a fixed cnrreucy of copper 
coins completely disorganised it. He received an embassy from the 
Khalifa of Egypt, who sent out to him the investilnre of Boyali^. 
In his reign a severe famine broke out in Delhi, and in cansequence 
there was a general exodus of its population to Bengal, He restored Baha- 
dur ^dh to the kingdom ofSniiargaou on certain conditions, but subsequent, 
ly dethroned him. In his reign, Bengal became independent under Fakhra- 
d-diu. (See Tarikh-i.Firuz ghihi, pp. 428, 452, 457 to 461, 473, 476, 478, 
80, 492.) 
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Khan 0]i Malik Bedar Khilji, who was ono of his leading nobles, 
ho assigned to him the country of Lakhnnuti, which had fallen 
vacant by the death of Sultan Nasiru-d-diii, And giving the 
title of Bahrain K]}an to Tatar Khan, whom Tughlak Shah had 
appointed Governor of Sunargaon, and who was an adopted brother 
of Sultan Muhammad Shah, and bestowing on him in one day 
one hundred elephants and one thousand hoises and one haror 
gold coins, and conferring on him the royal umbrella and the 
staff, and making him Viceroy of Bengal and Sunargaon, he 
sent him to Bengal with all lionoui’S. And after fourteen yeais’ 
administration of that country, Qadr Khan was killed at the 
hands of his seiwant, FaMiru-d-dln, as will be related hereafter. 
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OHAPTBE II. 

AN ACCOUNT OP THE INDEPENDENT MUSALMAN 
KINGS WHO IN THE KINGDOM OF BENGAL MOUNT- 
ED THE THRONE, AND BECITED THE HIUTBAH 
AFTER THEIR OWN NAMES. 

It ought to be known that fivm the reign of Sultan Qutbu- 
d-din Aibak to the reign of Sultan Ghiasu-d-diu Md. Tughlak 
Shah, seventeen Emperors ruled at Delhi for a period of one 
hundred and fifty years, and that in the kingdom of Bengal its 
rulers exercised authority as Viceroys of the Emperors of Delhi, 
and that the Khuthah and the coins of tho Emperors of Delhi 
were current in Bengal. If any of the Viceroys rebelling intro- 
duced the Sbutbah and the coins after their own names, the Emper- 
ors of Delhi considciing their chastisement necessary, swiftly 
punished them. In the reign of Muhammad Shah, Qadr Khan, 
being appointed Governor of Lakhnauti, for fourteen years admin- 
istered the affairs of that State. Then Malik Faldiru-d-din, 
who was Qadr Iran’s Armour-Superintendent, meddling in 
administrative matters, obtained much influence, and, resolving in 
mind to usurp the Viceroyalty, watched for an opportunity. 
Finding Qadr Khan off his guard, Fa^ru-d-din revolted, killed 
his own master, and became Viceroy of the kingdom of Bengal- 
When the Empire of Muhammad Shah, the Emperor of Delhi, 
fell into complete decay, aiming in his mind amongst other things 
at the Emperor’s capture, Fakhm-d-din withdrew his hand from 
submission to the Emperor of Delhi, and proclaimed himself 
king.^ The Emperor of Delhi, owing to confusion in his own 

1 The period of the Independent Musalmau Kiugb of Bengal lasted from 1338 
to 1538 A.C., and began with Fakhra-d-din Abnl Muzaffar Mubarak ghah, wbo 
was Silahdar or armonr-bearer to Bahram ^an, the Governor of Snnar- 
gaon. On his master’s death in 739 H.or 1338 A.C.,Fa^ia killed Qadr^an, 
Governor of Lakhnanti, and subdued provinces of Lakhnauti, Satgaon and 
Sunargaou, and assumed independence under the title of Fakhriiddin (Tarikh- 
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Empire, cotild not clirect his attention towards the kingdom of 
Bengal. From that time, the kingdom of Bengal became in- 
dependent and distinct fi'om the Delhi Empire. Fakhm-d-dln 
was the first king who had the ^utbah of sovereignty recited 
after bis own name in the Kingdom of Bengal.^ 

AN ACCOUNT OP THE SOVEREIGNTY OF SULTAN 
PAKHRU-D-DIN. 

When Sultan FaWiru-d-dm ascended the throne of the 
kingdom of Lakhnautl, he sent out his officer Mnl^ali; Khan 
with an efficient army for the subjugation of the outlying pro- 
vinces of Bengal. Malik ‘ All Mubarik, the generalissimo of 
Qadr Khan, encountered him with a large army, and after much 
fighting killed Mu^alis Khan, and routed the latter’s entire force. 
Sulfaii Fakhru-d-din who had just become king, and was not 
confident of the loj’alty of his officers, did not venture to attack 

i-Picuz, ghahl, p. 480). His coins minted at Sunarg&on, (published in Thomas’s 
“Initial Coinage ”, would indicate that he reigned for ten years and some 
months. Ibn-i- Batutah mentions that he was an eminent man, and very 
generous His capital appears to have been at Suiiargaon. His son-in-law, 
Zufar TTliin fled from Sunargaon to Firuz Shall in DelliT, who at his request 
(Taril^-i-Firaz Shahi by Shiims-i-Sir.ij, pp 105-114) invaded Bengal u second 
time during Sekandar Shah’s reign. Bengal attained great prosperity during 
the rule of these Independent Musalman Kings. Forts and public bnildings 
were erected, Mosques, Colleges, Students’ Hostels nnd Travellers’ Guest-honses 
and Khanqahs were established in all parts of the Kingdom, tanks excavated, 
and roads laid down. Two great Royal Houses — one of Haji Ilyas and another 
of Alau-d-din Husain Shah (with a brief break of about forty years, during 
which Rajah Kaiis and his successors usurped the Bengal Kingdom^ 
reigned daring this period. The Kingdom of Bengal received territorial 
expansion daring this period. Western Assam (or Kamrup), portions of Koch- 
Beiiar, and portions of Jajnagur (or Orissa.', the whole of North Behar, 
(T.irikh-i-Firuz Shahi. p. 686} and eastern portions of South Behar up to 
generally the town of Behar, were subject to the Bengal Kingdom. 
Musalman arms were carried far to the east across the Megna, which had 
hitherto proved a great barrier to Musnlmun extension, right up to 
Silhat and the western portions of Tiperah and Noakhali districts, including 
Chittagong. Great theistic movements having for their object the con- 
oiliation of the two races, sprang up. Kabirand Chaitanya, the great spiritual 
leaders who preached oatholio doctrines, flourished in this period. 

t This was in 1338 A.C. 
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‘AH Mnbarik. Anri Malik ‘ Ail ilnbavik collecting a large army 
proclaimetl Itimflclf Snltan ‘ Alan-d-din, marchecl with his forces 
against Snltiin Faltbra-d-din, and, in the a year 7-1:1 A.H., after 
fighting captured him, and slaying him,' avenged the murder 
of Qadr Khan. 

Ye murdered, whom hast then murdered, that to-day they 
have murdered thee ‘i 

To-morrow they will kill him who 1ms to-day killed thee ' 

After this, Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, after leaving an efficient force 
to garrison Lakhnautl, himself proceeded to subjugate the out- 
lying provinces of Bengal. The rule of Sultau FaUiru-d-din 
lasted two years and five months. 

THE ACCESSION TO THE THRONE OF ‘ ALl MUBARIK 
STYLED SULTAN ‘ ALAU-D-DlN * 

It is said that in the beginning Malik ‘Ali Muharik was one of 
the trusty servants of Malik Firus Rajah. And MalikFiruz was 

1 Tlio arcount in Badaani (vol, I, p. 230 Pors. (text) gives n different ver- 
sion. Badaoiii stfitos as follows : — On tho death of Bahram Khan. Governor of 
Snnargaoii, in 7.38 A. H, Malik Fakhrnddin who was his Silahdar or Qnarter- 
innster (JoiiPral, revolted, assamed tho title of Fa^rnddin, and fonght 
against Qndr Khan. Governor of Lakhuanti, and was defeated. A second 
h'lne. Fnklirudilin fonght iigainsr, Qadr Khiin. and dofonted tho latter (Qadr 
Khan’s own soldiors killing (jadr Kh fin ). established his rule over Sunargaon 
Prnvlnee, and detached his oflioer Mnklmlis to operate against Lakhnauti. 
Ali Mnborik, Adjutant General (Ariz-i-Gsshknr} of the Army of Qsdr ]^!tn 
killed Miikhali;, established his own indopendenee (in Lakhnauti), and sent 
out letters to the Kmperor Muhammad Shah Tughlnk, who sent ont Malik- 
Yiisaf, who died on Ills way to Bengal. After this, the Emperor being eng.iged 
with other affairs, did not send out any others to Bengal. For State reasona 
(ohaerving the hostility of Fakhrnddin of Sunargaon) All Mubarik in Lnkh- 
ininti iissnmed regal honours and tho title of Sultan Alau-d-diu. Malik Ilyas 
IJaji, who was a tribal chief and a juilitary commander, after some days, in 
oolUmion with eertnin Oiiiaru and Malika of Lakhnauti, killed Alan-d-din, 
and liiiiisolf assumed the title of ghaman-d-din. In 741 A. H., the Emperor 
Muhammad Shfili Tnghlak marched to Sunargaon, oaptnred Fu^rnddin, 
brought liiiii lo I.iikhnanti, and killed him, and then retired to Delhi. Thence- 
forth .Shiiiiisuddin Ilyas Etiji ruled independently over Bengal, 

» H IS name 'ipponrs from his coins (published in I'homas’a “Initial Coinage), 
to be Alaii-d-din Abul Mnzaffar ‘Ali Shah. His capital appears to hove 
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a nepliGW of Sultan ^iasu-d-din Tughlak Shah, and a cousin of 
Sultan Muhammad Shah. When Sultan Muhammad Shah 
ascended the throne of Delhi, in the first year of his reign, he 
appointed Malik Firuz to he his Secretary. At that time, some 
misdemeanour came to pass on the part of Haji Ilyas, foster-brother 
of ‘Ali Mubarik, and owing to that he (Haji' Ilyas) escaped from 
Delhi. When Malik Firuz demanded him from ‘ Ali Mubarik, 
the latter searched for him. When no trace of his whereabouts 
was obtained, ‘ Ali Mubarik informed Malik Firuz of his escape- 
Malik Firuz remonstrating with him, banished him also fiom his 
presence. ‘Ali Mubarik started for Bengal. On the way he saw 
in a dream Hazrat Shah Makhdum Jalalu-d-dln Tabrizi * (may 
God sanctify his sepulchre !) and showing Bubmissiveness and 
humility pleased the saint, who said ; “ We have bestowed on 
you the Subah of Bengal, but yon should build for ns a shrine.” 

‘ Ali Mubarik agreeing to this, enquired in what place the shrine 
was required to be built. The saint replied : “ In the town of 
Panduah, at a place where thou shalt find three bricks, one over 
the other, and one fresh hundred-leaved rose beneath those bricks ; 
at that place the shrine should be built.” When he reached 
Bengal, entering the service of Qadr Hian he stayed there, until 
gradually he became generalissimo of Qadr Khan’s army. And 
when Malik FalAru-d-din revolting against Qadr K^an, and 
killing his benefactor, assumed the reins of sovereignty, ‘ Ali 
Mubarik proclaiming himself Saltan ‘Alau-d-din and drawing 
bis foi’ces against Fakhru-d-diii, as has been mentioned before, 
avenged the murder of his benefactor, by slaying F5khra-d-din. 
With great promptitude, posting a garrison at Lakhnauti, Sultan 
‘Alau-d-din turned his attention to the conquest of other pro- 
vinces of Bengal. When he introduced the Khutbah and the 

been at Fanduah, from the circamsc.ance that his coins appear all to 
have been minted at Firnzab id (t.e , F.induah). Indeed, Fanduah is known 
as ‘Ali Shah’s capital.’ 

I Shaikh Jnlalnddin Tabrizi was a disciple of Shaikh Said Tabrizi. 
After travelling for some time, he joined Shai^ ^ahabnddin and became 
the latter’s Khalifa or chief disoiple. He was a great friend of Khwajah 
Qntbnddiu and Shaikh Bahanddin. Shai^ hrajmnddin the junior who 
was at the time Shaikh-nl-Islam of Delhi, bore ill-feeling towards him, 
and made false aconsations against his piety and cfaaraoter, and so 
Jalaluddin retired to Bengal. He is buried at the port of Oeomahal 
(Uuldive) See Beir, Vol, I, p, 231 and Ain. 
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coin of the kingdom of Bengal after liis own name, becoming 
intoxicated with luxury and sncresR, he forgot the injunction of 
the saint, so that one night he saw in a dream the saint, who 
said : “ ‘Alau-d-din, you have obtained the kingdom of Bengal, 
hut forgotten my bidding.” ‘Alau-d-din on the following day 
searching for the hoicks, and finding them agreeably to the direc- 
tions of the saint, erected there a shrine, the trace whereof exists 
up to this time. At that time Haji Ilyas also came to Panduah. 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-din for some time kept him a prisoner, hut by the 
intercession of Ilyas's mother, who was the nurse of Sultan ‘Alau- 
d-din, he released him, and giving him an important position 
admitted him to his presence. Haji Ilyas in a shoit time gaining 
over the army to his side, one day with the help of eunuchs slew 
Sul£an ‘Alau-d-din, and proclaiming himself Shamsu-d-din 
Bhangrah usurped the provinces of Lakhnauti and Bengal. The 
reign of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din lasted one year and five months. 


REIGN OP HIJI ILYAS STYLED SULTAN SHAMSU-D- 

DIN. 

When SuR,an ‘Alau-d-din was killed, and the sovereignty of 
Bengal passed to Haji Ilyas ‘Alai, proclaiming himself Sultan 
Shamsu-d-din he mounted the throne in the holy city of Panduah.* 
As he took much bhang, he was called ^amsu-d-din Bhangrah. 
In conciliating the people, and winning the heart of the army, he 
put forth noble efforts. After a while, mustering an army, he 
went to Jajnagar, and from there obtaining many valuables and 
presents and large elephants, returned to his capital. And owing 
to the decay which had set in in the Empire of Delhi from the 

1 Panduah is situate 12 miles north of English Bazar in Maldah district. 
Prom the beginning of the reign of Shumsuddin Ilyas to the end of the reign 
of Bajah Kans, six kings ruled there for a period of 52 years, from 743 to 795 
A.H. But perhaps ‘All Hubarik should also bo included amongst the kings 
who ruled at Pandusii, His reign appeal's to have commenced in 741 A.H. 
(1340 A.O.) Professor Bloohmann calls Panduah ‘All Shiih’s capital (J.A.S.B., 
XLII, 254) and Professor Blochmann’s statement seems to be supported by the 
narrative of our author, vtz,, the statement about ‘All Mubarik building a shrine 
of the saint J allaliiddin at Panduah, and also about Shamsuddin Ilya’s arrival 
at PandaSh. In 795 A.H, (1392), king Jalliluddin (son of Bajnh Kans) 
who became a Muhammadan, removed the capital back again to Gaur or 
Lakhnauti. 
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time of Saltan Muhammad Shah, for thirteen years the Emperors 
of Delhi did not turn their attention to Bengal. Saltan Shamsa- 
d-din 1 with absolute indepoiidence devoted himself to the adminis- 
trative affairs of Bengal, subjugated gradually all the tracts up 
to the limits of Banaras, and enhanced more than before his pomp 
and power, until the throne of Delhi passed to Piruz Shah,* son 

1 Haji Ilyas first appears to have in 746 A.H. made himself master 
of IVestern Bengal, whilst at that time Ikhtiarnddin Abnl Mnzaffar Ghazi 
Shah (son of Mubarak Shah) still reigned at Sunargaon in Eastern Bengal. 
HajI Ilyas shortly after (753 A.U.) snbdued Eastorn Bengal also, and 
established himself at Sunargaon, and founded a dynasty which continued 
(with a bi'icf break] to reign over Bengal till 896 A.H. or nearly a 
century and a half. He extended his western boundaries as far as Benares, 
founded Hajipur, and though Eirez ^ah Tnghlak the Emperor led an 
expedition into Bengal to punish him, he had to return unsuccessful. Eor 
Ilyas Shah’s coinage, see Thomas’s Initial Coinage of Bengal, J.A.S., 1867, 
pp. 57, 58. 

The nearest contemporary account of this King will bo found in 
Tari^-i-Eirnz ghahi p. 586 by Ziauddin Borui and Siraj Afif p. 77. 

D Sull.an Eiruz ghah Tughlak alias Malik Eiruz Birbak was a son of 
an uncle of Muhammad gbah Tughlak, and a nephew of Ghiasu-d-din 
Tughlak ghah. His father was Hajab Siler who abandoning all worldly 
affairs, became a saint. When fifty years old, in 755 A.H., he was crowned 
as Emperor of Hindustan. He was a wise, noble and onlightened sovereign. 
Ho paid special attention to improvement of agriculture aud of the econo- 
mical condition of tho country. He reformed the administration of justice, 
put down oppressions and corruption, lightly assessed land-revenue, and 
regulated its assessment according to the produce of the lauds assessed 
and also according to the capacity of the tenantry to bear the assessment, 
and abolished octroi duties. Ho established thirty colleges, founded five 
hospitals and dispensaries, erected forty cathedral mosques and two 
hundred caravanserais, twenty monasteries, one hundred palaces and villas, 
and one hundred and fifty-two baths, and numerous gardens, aud bridges. 
In the environs of HansI, ho erected a fort called Hisar-I-Eiruz, and 
joined it by means of a canal with the river Jumna. His greatest work 
was the old Jumna canal ; tliis canal drew its water from tho Jumna, 
near a point where it leaves the mountains, and connected that river with 
the Ghaggar and the Sutlej by means of irrigation channels, spreading 
fertility all around. He caused the translation of several Sanskrit works 
into Persian, and encouraged learning and the learned. He was the recipient 
of a Boyal investiture from Abul Eatah ]^alif of Egypt. He reigned from 
1351 to 88 A.O. The Tu^lak dynasty ended in 1414 A.O., the Empire being 
shattered by the invasion of Timur in 1398 A.C., daring the reign of Mahmud 
ghah Tu^lak, the last real Tu^lak king. (See Tarikh-i-Eimz Shahl pp, 648 
670 by Ziauddm Bami, aud by Shams-i-Seraj). 
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of Rajab, who attempted to re-conquer Bengal. It is said that at 
that time Saltan Shamsu-d-din built a bath, similar to the 
^amsi bath of Delhi. Saltan Firuz ghah who was furious with 
anger against Shamsu-d-din, in the year 754 A.H., set out for 
Lakhnanti, and after forced marches reached close to the city of 
Panduah, which was'then the metropolis of Bengal. The Emperor 
encamped at a place which is still called Firtizpurabad,*^ and 
riding from that place besieged the Fort of Panduah. Sultan 
Shamsu-d-din leaving his son with an army in the fort of Panduah, 
entrenched himself in the fort of Ekdalah which was very im- 
pregnable. Firuz Shah, not oppressing the people of Panduah, 
captured in battle the son of Sultan Shamsu-d-din, and marched 
towards the fort of Ekdalah.^ 

(End op Fasc. I.) 


(Fasc. II.) 

On the first day, a bloody engagement took place. After 
that, for twenty-two days, he besieged the Fort.® Not succeed- 
ing, Firuz Shah resolved to transfer his camp to the bank 

1 Firuzabadpar is a mistake hero for Firnziibad, close to Fanduab. 

1 Mr. Wostmacott places Ekdalah noar Dinajpur, whilst Mr. Beveridgo 
places it near Dacca. For a discussion on the site of the fort of Ekdalah, 
also see Bloohmann’s Coutribations to History and Geography of Bengal, 
J.A.S., 1873, p. 213 and also Mr. Beveridge’s Analysis of “ Khnrsbid Jahau 
Numa.” 

In Tarikh-i-Finiz ShabI by Eia ’Bami, Ekdalah is described as follows 
(Fers. text, p. 588) : “ Ekdalah is the name of a monza close to Fandnah ; on ono 
side of it is a river, and on another a jangle.” Eia ’Barni is a contemporary 
historian for the period j therefore, this desoription given by him fixes the 
site of the Fort of Ekdalah near Fandnah, and sots at rest all the speculations 
to the contrary raised by Mr. Beveridge (in his Analysis of Khnrshid Jahau 
Numa) who fixes it near the Bhowal jungle in Dacca district, and also by Mr. 
Westmacott who would place it towards Dinajpur. Frofessor Blochmann is 
inclined to treat ‘ Ekdalah ’ as a generic name, referring to several places. 
Bee J.A.S.B. for 1873, pp. 212-213. Bennel gives another Ekdalah north of 
Dacca “ map of Hindnstan.” ghams-i-Siraj in his Tari^-Firnz Shahi (Fers. 
text p. 79) calls it the " isles of Ekdalah.” 

> The first expedition of Emperor Firuz Shah Tn^lak into Bengal (in 
764 A.H. = 1363 A.C.) is fully and hnmonronsly desoribed by Zia ’Barni, a 
contemporary historian, in the Tarikh-i.Firnz Shabi (Fers. text, p. 586), who 
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of the Ganges. Then, alone, he searched for a proper camp- 
ing ground, Sultan Shamsu-d-din thinking that Firuz Shah 

closes his history with a narratirc of this expedition and of the CTonts up to the 
sixth year of Firuz Shah’s reign. The object of the expedition was to punish 
Snlfan Shamsu-d-din HajI Ilyas who had invaded and ravaged Tirhut and 
harried the frontier (then the Sro river) between the Bengal Kingdom 
and the Delhi Empire. The Emperor set out from Delhi on 10th Shawal 
754 A.H., reached Oudb, crossed the Sro river, when Ilyas Shiih with- 
drew to Tirhut. The Emperor crossing the Sro, marched through Arsa-i- 
Kharosah (not identified) and Gorakpur, the Rajahs whereof paid him 
homage and enlisted themselves on his side. Ilyas Shah then returned 
from Tirhut to Fanduah, the Emperor following him towards La]A- 
nanti and Fanduah, after tr.aversing Jagat or Jakat (not identified) and 
Tirhut (the Rajahs whereof also paid homage to the Emperor). Ilyas Shah, 
on approach of the Emperor to Fandnah, retired to Port Ekdalah, whore he 
entrenched himself. The Emperor did not plunder Fanduah, but left its 
population unmolested, crossed the river in front of the fort Ekdalah, and 
laid siege to it for several days. Ho had scrnplcs about destroying promisen- 
ously the garrison of the Port, so he made a feint retreating movement back 
across the river, which resulted in drawing out Ilyas ghah from the Port. A 
battle was fought, the Bengal army in which elephants formed a prominent 
feature was defeated, and the Imperialists captured forty-fonr Bengal 
elephants, &a,, <ko. On finding that the rainy season was approaching, the 
Emperor by forced marches (after appointing Collectors in Tirhut district) 
returned to Delhi, which was reached on I2th Shaban 755 A.H. or 1354 A.C. 

This first expedition is also narrated by Shams Siraj Afif, another nearly 
contemporary historian, who continued Barni’s Tiu'ikh-i-FIruz Sjiiihl. (Seo 
Fers. MSS., text p. 76). From this account, the following additional interest- 
ing facts are gleaned : — 

1. That Firuz Shah sailed to Bengal in one thonsand flotilla of war- 
vessels, and his route lay across the Sro, the Ganges and the Kosi rivers, that 
his expeditionary force consisted of 70,000 Khanans and Mahiks, two laTcs in- 
fantry, 60,000 cavalry, besides an elephant-corps. 

2. That when Firuz .Shah crossed the Kosi river, Ilyas Shah, king of 
Bengal, retired from Fanduah to Ekdalah, which is called hero the " Isles 
of Ekdalah.” 

3. That Firuz Shah laid siege to tho fort of Ekdalah for several days, 
and nothing decisive occurring, made a feint retroating movement westward 
seven karoh or Kos from Ekdalah, when Ilyas @hah thinking Firuz Shah 
was retreating, came out of the fort Ekdalah, advanced, and attacked the 
Imperialists, who defeated and killed one lak of the Bengal army, and cap- 
tured 60 Bengal elephants. 

4. That then Ilyas Shah escaped again to the Fort of Ekdalah, which 
was about to be stormed by the Imperialists, when the females of the garrison 
nncovering their heads, exhibited themselves, and raised loud lamentations. 
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had mai-ched to retire, came oat of the fort, and mastered liia 
farces. 

Owing to the sword aad the arrow and the spear and the 
gun, 

The market fighting became warm on both sides. 

The bodies of heroes were emptied of their souls ; 

Like roses, on their faces, bndded forth wounds. 

After much slaughter on both sides, a large number of people 
were killed and destroyed. At length, the breeze of victory wafted 
on the standard of Firuz Shah, and Shamsu-d-din being over- 
powered fled, and sought refuge in the Fort. Forty-fonr elephants 
which be had brought from Jajnagar, together with the Royal Um- 
brella and the standard and other regal chattels and paraphernalia, 
fell into the hands of the soldiers of Firuz Shah. It is said that at 
that time the Saint Shaikh &aja Biyabfml*^ in whom Sullan 
Shamsu-d-diu had great faith, died. Sultan Shamsu-d-din 
coming out of the Fort, in the guise of a mendicant, joined the 
Shaikh’s funeral. After finishing the obsequies, he rode alone 
to see Pimz Shah, and without the latter recognizing him, return- 
ed to the Fort. When the Sultan came to know about it, ho 
expressed regret. In short, when the period of siege was pro- 
tracted, and the rainy season set in, in that in the rains, the 
country of Bengal becomes one •jheet of water, and cause for 
anxiety arises, Saltan Firuz Shah made overtures for peace. 
Sultan Shamsu-d-din. who was hard-pressed by the siege, paidial- 
ly made his submission, and also sought for peace. Firuz Shah, 
releasing the son of Saltan Shamsu-d-din together with other 
prisoners of the kingdom of Lakhnauti, raised the standard of 
return. And in the year 755 A.H., Sultan Shamsu-d-din sent 
many presents and numerous rareties, in charge of wise envoys, 
to Sultan Firuz Shah. The latter also showing attentions to the 
envoys, sent them back. And since Sultan Shamsu-d-din had 

which softened the heart of Firuz Shah, who abandoned the work of deatmo- 
tion, 

5. That before marching back towards Delhi, Firnz ^ah halted for 
borne days at Fandnah, named it " Fimzahad,” introdneed there the Khutbah 
after his own. name, and also named “ Ekdalah ” “ Azadpnr.’’ 

6. That Fimz gkah’a expedition lasted eleven months. 

t He died in 1853 A.C. (15i A.H.) when Emperor Fuuz Shih besieged 
Saltan gkamsn-d-dln Hajl Ilyas in Ekdalah Fort. 
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great anxiety from Fimz Shah, consequently in 757 A.H. the 
former sent to Delhi wise and sagacious envoys, and sought for 
peace. Firuz Shah agreeing, returned the envoys loaded with 
honours. From that time, the boundaries between the Kingdoms 
of Delhi and Bengal were delimitated ; and the Emperors of 
Delhi adhering to the terms of the treaty, never meddled with the 
Kings of Bengal, and by mutual exchange of presents on both 
sides, they maintained friendly relations between the two king- 
doms. And in the year 758 A.H., Sultan Shamsu-d-din again 
sent from Bengal Malik Taju-d-din with some nobles, in the form 
of an embassy, with many presents and gifts to Delhi. Sulpn 
Firuz Shah bestowing attentions on the envoys more than 
before, after some days, sent in return to Sultan Shamsu-d-din 
Arab and Turkish horses, together with other valuable presents, 
in charge of Malik Saifu-d-din Shahnafil. In the meantime, 
Sultan Shamsu-d-din* had died in Bengal. Malik Taju-d-din and 
Malik Saifu-d-din had approached Behar, when they heard the 
news of the death of Sultan Shamsu-d-din. Malik Saifu-d-din 
communicated this intelligence to Delhi, and agreeably to the 
order of tho Emperor, he gave away the horses and the presents 
in lieu of the pay due to the Imperial soldiers stationed in Behar. 
Malik Taju-d-din returned to Bengal. Tho reign of Shamsu-d-din 
lasted 1 6 years and some months. 


THE REIGN OF SIKANDAR SHAH, SON OF SHAMSU- 

D-DlN. 

When Sultan Shamsu-d-din Bliaiigra passed away from this 
fleeting world, on tho third day, w'ith the consent of the nobles 

1 Begarding coinage of Ilyas Shah, sco Thomas’s Initial Coinngo of 
Bengal, I.A.S , 18G7, pp. G7-S8. 

“ Having in 74G become master of Western Bengal, Ilyas ghah in 753 
A.H. established himself at Sunargoon, near Dacca, and thns founded n 
dynasty which with an exception of about forty years in the beginning of 
the ninth centnry of the Hijrah, continued to rule over Bengal till 88G A.H.” 
(Bloohmann’s Contribution, J.A,S., 1873, p. 264). 

His coins (see p. 58, J.A.S. for 1867), disclose the interesting fact that 
several of them were minted at Sunorgaon (which is termed on the coins 
Uazrat Jallal Sunargoon or the Illuatrious Boyal Residence of Sunargaon), 
bearing dates A.H, 753, 754, 765, 756, 767, 758. His name on the coins is 
“ ^amsu-d-din Abfd Mnzzaffar Ilyas Shah.” 
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and tbo generals, his eldest son, Sikandar Shah, ascended the 
throne of Bengal, and spreading the hem of jnstioe and genero- 
sity on the heads of the people, proclaimed joyfnl tidings of peace 
and security. And deeming it expedient to conciliate Sultan Firuz 
Shah, he sent, in the shnpe of presents, fifty elephants -with sundry 
rareties. In the meSintime, Firnz Shah, Emperor of Delhi, in 
the year 7G0 A.H. marehedi to subjugate the kingdom of Bengal. 


L Tlie object of this second expedition of Emperor Firuz Shah into 
Bengal in 760 A.H. (1339 A.C.) was to reinstate Zafgr Khitn (son-in-law of 
Sulfan Faklirn-d-din Hnbarak ^ah, king of Snnai-gaon) on the throne of 
Sunargoon. See details in TariUi-i-FIraz ghahl by Shams Siraj Afif ( Pers. 
MS. text, p. 97). From it, it appears that the Mnsalman throne of Sanargaon 
was more ancient than the Mnsalman throne of Fanduah, that on Firuz Shah’s 
return from Bengal after his first expedition (this would necessitate a slight 
modifiention of Professor Bloohmaun’s date in n: 1 ante p. 103) Shamsnddiu 
Ilyas Shah sailed and reached Snnnrgaon in afewdiys. At that time (7.55 A-II. 
orl334 A-C.) Sultan Fakhrn-d-din was reigning in security at Sunorgaon. 
Shamsuddin took him by surprise, captured and slew him, and usurped the 
Snnargaon Kingdom, in addition to his Kingdom of Lakhnnnti and Panduab. 
At that time Zafur Khan, son-in-law of Fakhrnddin who was tonring out in the 
interior of Sanargaon, to collect revenue nnd to locally enquire into the conduct 
of collectors of revenue, heard the above news, sailed on a ship from Snnargaon 
by the ocean-route to Thatali and thence proceeded to Delhi, and sought help 
from Firuz Shiih. Peace was concluded with Sikandar Shiih, on the latter 
agreeing to reinstale Zafar Kh an in the kingdom of Sanargaon — which how- 
ever did not come to pass, as Zafar Kh an preferred to go back to 
Delhi. Like Ilyas Shah, Sikandar took refuge in tho Fort of Ekdahih. From 
Bengal, Firuz Shah invaded Jajnagar (Orissa), defeated tho Rajah who made 
his submission, carried off tho idol of Jaganath to Delhi, (p, 119) and captured 
many elephants. The Emperor’s stay in Bengal and Jajnagar during this 
expedition covered 2 years .and 7 mouths (p. 121). In this connection, an 
interesting description of Jajnagar is given by Shams Siraj Afif ('rari^-i- 
Flrnz iShaliT, Pers. MS. text, p. 115, and in Mnntakhibal Tawarikh (Pers. text’ 
p. 247, Vol. 1, F.'isc. Ill, ). Bearing in mind what Zia ’B.arni states regarding 
Jajnagar in connection with Emperor Balbau’s expedition to Snnargaon, 1 
am inclined to agree with Professor Blochmann that there were two Jajnagars : 
one in Orissa, and another towards Tipperuh. The account in Muntakhiba 
Tawarikh referred to above, is slightly different from that in 'rariU-i-Firuz 
Shahl by Shams Seraj Afif. Badaoni in Mnntakhib states that Firuz Shah 
after completing his second expedition into Bengal (760 A.H.) returned from 
Fandnalt by forced marches to Jaunpnr (p. 247, Mnntakhib Pers. text, Vol. 1, 
Fasc. Ill), where he spent the rainy season, and that at the end of this year, 
by way of Behar, he marched into Jajoagar (Orissa), passing through Sathi- 
ghira, Baraiiasi, and crossing the Mabandri river (the Rajah of Baranas 
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When he reached Zafarabad,' the rains setting in, the Emperor 
encamped there, and sent envoys to E^ikandar ^ah. Sikaudar 
^ah was in anxiety about the aim of the Emperor of Delhi, 
when Eirnz Shah’s envoys arrived. Sikandar Shah immediately 
sent his aid-de-camp together with five elephants and other presents , 
and opened negociations for peace ; but these resalted in nothing. 
After the rainy season was over, Snlpn Firuz Shah marched to 
Lakhnauti. When the Sultan encamped in the environs of 
Panduah, Sikandar Shah feeling that he was no match for the 
Sultan followed his father’s tactics, and entrenched himself in the 
Fort of Ekdalah. Firuz Shah pressed the siege hard. When the 
garrison was reduced to straits, Sikandar Shah sending forty 
elephants together with other goods and presents and numerous 
rareties, and agreeing to pay an annual tribute, sought for peace. 
Firuz ^ah accepting these returned to Delhi. After this for 
some years, Sikandar Shah with absolute independence gave full 
rein to enjoyments. And in the year 766 A.H., he built the 
Adlna mosque ; • but before he could finish it, death overtook him, 
and the mosque remained half finished. Some trace of the 
mosque still exists in the jungles of Panduah, at a distance of one 
karoh from the town. The Author of this history has seen it. In 

fleeing to Telinga and the Bijah of Satb^ira fleeing into a distant comer) 
marched into the territory of Bajah Friban Deo, who sent to the Emperor as 
tribnte 32 elephants, besides other valuable presents, and thence the Emperor 
marched on hunting expeditions into the forests of Padmavati and Firemtola 
which contained powerful and big elephants, bagged three live elephants, and 
killed two elephants, and in 762 A.H. returned to Delhi victorious. 

The account in Tnrikh-i-Firuz Shahi by Bhams-i-Siraj is more reliable, 
as Siraj’s father was with Firuz Shah during the expedition (p. 115)— Siraj 
correctly mentions 'Banaresi' (which means evidently 'Satak Banares’, there- 
fore, Badaonis ‘Baranasi’ appears to be an error), also names 'Adabah' as Bai 
of Jajnagar, also “Bai Shanied," also ‘Bai Thud.’ The Bajah of Jajnagar 
owned ships, elephants, and lofty palaces constructed of stone, and laid out 
with gardens, (p. 116). 

1 Zafarabad lies on the right bank of the Grumtl, a little below Jaunpur, 
which lies on the left bank. The maps give instead “ Jaffaiabad," which is a 
corruption of “ Zoffarabad.” ZafEarabad is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbar! as 
a pergnnah in Barkor Jaunpur under the Subab of Ilahabad (Allahabad) — 
Jarrett’s Tr., Ain,, Yol. II, p, 164. 

t This beautiful mosque is at Panduah. Its inscription has been pub- 
lished in J.A.S.B., 1873, p. 257. The inscription was written in 770 A.H, 
(1369 A.C.) 

14 
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truth, it is a beautiful mosque, aud an enormous sum must hare 
been expended on its erection. One ought to be thankful for his 
efforts. It is said that Sikandar Shah h ad seventeen sons by his 
first wife, and by his second wife he haB o^ son, named Ghiasu- 
d-din, who, in polish of manners and other qualities, was superior 
to his other brothers, "and was proficient in the art of government. 
Consequently, the first wife kindling the fire of envy and jealousy 
and wishing the destruction of Ghiasu-d-din, sought for an 
opportunity to injure him. One day, finding an opportunity, she 
respectfully placed the hand on her chest, in the presence of the 
king, and desired to state her object. The king guessing from 
the manner of the wife said : “ Speak out what thou hast to say.” 
The wife said : “ 1 would submit my prayer, if the king would 
take an oath to fulfil it and try his best to fulfil it.” The king 
swore to fulfil it, and indulging in a bit of hyperbole said : “ Un- 
bosom the desire that thou hast, and make thy lip the mirror of 
the dust of thy heart.” The shrewd queen said : “ I am in great 
anxiety, in consequence of the conduct of Ghiasu-d-din. He 
is scheming to mount the throne, by killing the king and des- 
troying my sons. Although he is in the position of a son to me, 
and I do not wish that he should be killed, yet as the safeguard- 
ing of the life of the king is incumbent, you should not let slip 
from the hand the rein of alertness, but provide previously 
against any mishap. The best course would be that you should 
imprison him, or blind his eyes.” The king on hearing this 
became perturbed, and said, “What is this aim of thine 
which thou hast mingled with the liquid of my welfare ?, 
and what is this fire of envy that thou hast mixed with 
solicitude for me? Thou feelest no shame that thou hast 
seventeen sons, whilst the other frail lady has only this one 
son. What you do not like for yourself, do not desire unto 
others.” The queen again anxiously said : “ Envy and jealousy 
have nothing to do with my suggestion. The duty (hat I thought 
incumbent upon myself in the interests of thy well-being, I have 
discharged ; after this, my sovereign is at liberty to do what he 
pleases.” The king putting the padlock of silence on the portal 
of the tongue, kept quiet, and said within himself, “ As Qhiasn- 
d-din is a dutiful son and possesses capacity for ruling, even if he 
seeks to take my life, let it be so ! Happy it is, if the son is 
dutiful. But if he is undntiful, may he perish !” After this, he 
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pul. the I'oius of authority entirely into the hands of Saltan' 
Ghiasu-d-dln. But Giiiasa-d-dlii, who suspected always the 
wiles and stratagems of the queen, one day on the pretext of 
hunting escaped towards Sunargaou, and in a short time mohi- 
lising a large army, demanded the throne from his father. Short- 
ly after, in order to wrest the kingdom, he marched with a large 
army from Sunargaou, and encamped at Sunargadhi.i From the 
other side, the father also with a powerful army advanced. On 
the next day, on the battlefield of Goalpara,^ both sides marshall- 
ing their forces prepared to fight. 

Tlie son shewed malice towards the father : 

Blood flowed from the perturbed heart. 

The father snapped the ties of kindness and affection : 

You might say that love had vanished from the world. 

Although Giiasu-d-din had given strict orders to his soldiers 
and commanders that to the utmost they should capture the king 
alive, but as fate willed otherwise, Sikandar Sfeah was unknow- 
ingly killed at the hands of one of the commanders of G^iagu-d- 
din. Whilst still the slayer was standing at his head, one amongst 
them seeing Sikandar Shah killed, enquired as to who had killed 
him. He said : “ I have killed him ; ” the other man said, “ You 
felt no pity for Saltan Sikandar.” Then both in fright went to 
Ghiasu-d-din and said : “ In case we fear that by restraining 
our hands, we may be killed, can we kill him ? ” Ghiasu-d-din 
said : “ Certainly you may kill him,” and after some reflection ho 
said : “ Apparently, thou hast killed the king.” The slayer said : 
“ Yes, unknowingly I inflicted a cut with the spear on the heart 
of the king. Still he has some remnants of life.” Ghiasu-d-/ 
proceeded swiftly, dismounted from the horse, and pla' 
head of the father on his lap, aud tears trickled di wn 
and he said : “ Father, open thy eyes, aud expre^ngal, 

.n Ghiasu- 

1 Not identified, but it must have been close to Sonargoc 
* Identified by Professor Bloohmann to be a ’^‘U^S^entation 
Panduah, S.-W. of it (J.A,S., 1873, p. 266). Bat Dr. Wise ■ 

“Notes on Sanargaon” (J. A. S. for 1874, p. 85} oorreot'^ 

Jafargnnje in Dhaka district, and nearly opposite to 2 y 
Ganges and the Jabuna. “ Night years ago,” says Dr. Wise, 

^^b was pointed out in the above neighboorhood.” 
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that 1 may fulfil it.” The kiug opened his eyes, and said : 
“ My life’s work is over ; the kingdom is welcome to thee. 

May you prosper in your sovereignty, 

As I have quitted the world.” 

After he said this, the bird of his soul flew away. Ghiasu- 
d-din seeing no good in tarrying farther, left behind some nobles 
to attend to the obsequies of his father, and himself rode forward 
towards Fanduah, and asceuded the throne. The reign of 
Sikandar Shah lasted nine years and some months. He was a 
contemporary of the saint ‘ Alaul Haq.^ 


THE EEIGN OP GBlAgU-D-DlN,® SON OF SIKANDAR 

SHAH. 

When Sikandar Shah was laid in the grave, the throne of 
Bengal received eclat from the accession of Sultan ^iagu-d-din. 
First blinding the eyes of his step-brothers, he sent them to theii* 
mother, and freed himself from anxiety as to the wiles of his 
brothers. After this, he commenced dispensing justice, and 
throughout his life lived at rest and ease. It is related that once 
Saltan Ghiasu-d-din falling seriously ill despaired of life, and 
selected three maids from his harem, one named Sarv, the 

i For his coinage see Thomas’s Initial Coinage (J.A.S , 1867, pt. 111. 
His name from coins (see pp. 65-67 J.A.S., 1867), appears to be “Abul 
Uajahid Sikandar Shah.” Some of his coins are of Suuargaon mint. 

S Shaikh ’Alanddin Alanl Haq died on the 1st Bajab, 800 A.H. or 20th 
'ch, 1398, and his tomb is at Fanduah. A short biographical sketch 
saint is given by Professor Blochmann in J.A.S.B., p. 262 for 1873. 
' oncce' .or was Shaikh Naruddin Nur Qutb Alam who died in 8S1 
t.C., and lies buried at Fanduah. XQr Qutb Alum was succeed- 
>a6uddin and Shaikh Anwar. 

nos, he is called “ Ghiaguddin Abul Mnzaffar Azam Shah.” 
litial Coinage of Bengal, J.A.S. for 1867, pp. 68-69). His 
n minted at Miiazzamabad in Eastern Bengal, and he held 
'n, during the lifetime of his father, Sikandar Shah, against 
'i-.Hisooartwas anaqrlom for the learned and the cultured, 
'A just and righteons sovereign, and a man of light and 
..^ted the illastrioaB Persian poet Hafiz to his court. His 
<igaon(8ee pi. 8 in J.A.S. 1874, p. 85.) 
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second named Gul, and 4>he ihird named Lalah, to perform the 
last bathing ceremony. When God granted him recoveiy, consi- 
deiing them auspicious he bestowed attentions on them more than 
before. The other maids from envy used to taunt them 
about the bathing, so that one day whilst the king was in a jolly 
mood, they related to him this affair. The king recited the 
following lino — 

“ Cup-bearer, this is the story of 8arv (the cypress) Gul (the 
Bose) and Lalah (the Tulip ”). 

The second line of the verse could not be supplied, and none 
of the poets attached to court could supply it. Then the king 
writing this line, sent it with an envoy to Shamsu-d-din Hafiz to 
Shiraz. Hafiz • quickly supplied the next line : — 

a)l__c b tAksf (^1 


(“This story relates to the three bathers ”). This 2nd line 
is not devoid of ingenious excellencies, and he sent also another 
l^zal in his name. The king in return bestowed on him valuable 
presents. These two lines are fi’om that ghazal 

oia uf* ** 

IfO V ^ 

(Translation). Tlie parrots of Hindustan shall all be sugar- 
shedding 

From this Persian sugai'-caiidy that goes forth to Bengal. 

Hafiz, from the yearning for the company of Sultan G^iasu- 
d-din. 

Best not ; for thy (this) lytic is the outcome of lamentation. 

t Hafiz the renowned Persian poet of Shiraz died in 791 A.H. 

t Translation of first two lines bj Jorret (See Ain p. 148 Vol. 2.) 

“ And now shall India’s parroqnets on sngar revel all. 

In this sweet Persian lyrio that is home to far Bengal.” 
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In sboi't, Saltan Gljiasu-d-din was a good ruler, and adhered 
strictly to the injnnctioua of the sacred law. h'or instance, it is 
related that one day whilst at arrow-shooting, the king’s arrow ac- 
cidentally hit a widow’s son. The widow sought for redress from 
Qazi Siraju-d-din. The Qazi was in anxiety ; for if he shewed 
partiality towards the king, he would be held culpable before the 
tribunal of God, and if he did not do so, the summoning of the king 
would be a difBcnlt affair. After much deliberation, he sent a 
peon to summon the king, and himself sat on the tribunal of justice, 
placing a whip underneath the masnad. When the Qazi’s peon 
reached the palace, finding access to the king impossible, he com- 
menced shouting out the call to prayer (Azan). The king hearing 
this untimely call to prayer, ordered the Muazzin (caller to prayer) 
to be brought to his presence. When the Royal servants carried 
the latter to the royal presence, the king enquired as to this un- 
timely call to prayer. Ho (peon) said : “ Qazi Siraju-d-din has 
deputed me, in order that I may take the king to the tribunal of 
justice. Since access to the king was difiicult, I adopted this 
device to obtain access. Now get up, and come to the tribunal 
The widow’s son whom you wounded with an arrow, is the com- 
plainant.” The king immediately got up, and concealing a small 
sword under his arm-pit, set out. When he appeared before the 
Qazi, the latter not at all paying attention to the king, said : 
“ Consolate the heart of this old woman.” ’The king consolatcd 
her in a way that he could, and said : “ Qazi, now the old woman 
is satisfied.” Then the Qazi taming to the old woman enquired, 
“ Have you received redress and been satished ? ” The woman 
said : “ Tes, I am satisfied.” ‘ Then the Qazi got up in great 
delight, and showing respect to the king, seated him on the mas- 
nad. The king drawing out the sword from his arm-pit said : 
“ Qazi, in obedience to the injunctions of the sacred Law, I have 
appeared at your tribunal. If to-day I found you deviating by 
one hair-breadth from adherence to the injunctions of the Law, with 
this very sword I should have severed your head. God be thank- 
ed, that everything has been all-right.” The Qazi also drew his 
whip from underneath the mansad, and said : “ Sire, if to-day I 
found thee in the least transgressing the injunctions of the sacred 

1 Cummutation or componading of uertain oSeuces is permitted by the 
Muhammadan Law, as is also permitted (though to a more limited extent) 
by the present English Criminal Procedure Law of India. 
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Law, by God, with this very whip I shonld have tamed yoar baolc 
red and black ” ^ and added — 

“ A calamity had come but has ended welV ’ The king, being 
pleased, bestowing gifts and presents on the Qazi, returned. The 
king from the beginning had great faith in the Saint Nui' 
Qntubul ‘Alam, and was his contempomiy and fellow-student; 
for both took their lessons fiom Shaikh Hamidu-d-din * Kunjna- 
shin Nagori. At length, in the year 775 A.H., by the stratagems 
of Kajah Kans who was a zemindar in that part, the king was 
treacherously killed. The reign of Ghifisu-d-diu lasted seven 
years and some months, and according to another arcount, it lasted 
sixteen years, five months and three days.® 


REIGN OP SAIPU-D-DIN STYLED SULTANU-S-SALATlN.* 

When Sultan Ghiasu-d-dln passed from the narrow human 
frame into the wide space of the soul, the nobles and the generals 

I This story speaks volumes in favour of the purity of the administration 
of jnstice that must have prevailed in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century under the Masaluian trpime in Bengal. Histoiy fails to furnish an 
instance that can snrpass this, in exemplifying the honesty and sense of dnty 
of a humble peon, the judicial feni lessness and integrity of a judge, and the 
law-abiding nature of a king. 

S Shaikh Hamid of Nngor belonged to Nagor in Jodhpur. 

8 Tor Coinage of this King, see Thomae’e Initial Coinage, J.A.S.B., 1867, 
pp. 68-70. 

Prom the circnmstance that his early coins wore struck nt the mint-town 
of Mnazsamabad (territory whereof has been identified to have extended from 
the Megna to north-eastern Maimansingh and the right bank of the Snrma), 
it would appear tliat he drat acquired power in Eastern Bengal, and reigned 
first at Sunargaon, from which place according to the Biynz ho marched ont to 
fight against bis father, Sikandar Shah, who reigned at Pandnah. Snltin 
Ghiasn-d-din mnat have invited Hafiz to his conrt at Sunargaon, (as Hafiz 
died in 791 A.H.,) when, according to Sikandar Shah's coins noticed by Mr. 
Thomas, Sikandar Shah yet ruled at Pandnah. (See also J.A.S. for 1873, 

p. 268). 

8 On the coins he is called Saifn-d-din Abnl Majahid Hamzah Shah, son 
of Azam Shah (see J.A.S. for 1873, p. 259). Feriahta says : “ The Sajahs of the 
oonntry did not draw their heads ont of the yoke of obedience, and did not 
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of the army placed his son, Saifn-d>din, on the paternal throne 
styling him SaUau-a-s>Salatiu. 

One goes out, and another comes in in his place : 

The world is never left without a master. 

He was sober in character, and generous and brave. He 
reigned over Bengal for ten years, and in the year 785 A.H. he 
died, and according to another account, he reigned three years 
and seven months and five days. God knows the truth 


REIGN OP SHAMSU.D.DlN,i SON OP SULTANU-S- 
SALATiN. 

After the death of Snltanu-s-Salatin, his son, Shamsu-d-din. 
with the consent of the conncillors and members of Government, 
ascended the throne, and according to ancient usages he observed 
the ceremonies attendant on assumption of sovereignty, and for a 
period was at ease and comfort. In the year 788 A.H. either by 
some natural disease, or by the stratagem of Rajah Kins, who at 
that time had become very powerful, he died. Some have written 
that this Shamsu-d-din was not an actual but adopted son of 
Snltanu-s-Salatin, and that his name was Shahabu-d-din. Either 
way, he reigned for three years, four months, and six days. And 
the true account is, that Rajah Kans who was zamindar of Bath- 
uriah* attacking him, slew him, and usurped the throne. 

neglect or delay in paying rerenne to him.” According to the Tabaqat, he 
reigned 10 years. The coins discovered ot him, were struck at Firuzahad 
(or Fandnah). 

1 Ferisbta says, that as the king was young and weak in intellect, an 
infidel named Bajah Kans, who was attached to the court, usurped the 
ereontive and collection of taxes. The Tabaqat says that the king died after 
a quiet and peaceful reign of three years and a few months. 

Professor Bloohmann identifies this king (whose coins have not been 
discovered) with king Shahabu-d-din Abul Mnzafiar Bayazid ghah, whose coins 
are noticed by Professor Bloohmann in J.A.S , p. 263, for 1878. Bayazid 
Shah, according to Professor Bloohmann’s theory, was “a puppet king — a 
benami transaction,” whilst Bajah Kans ruled over Bengal, 

2 Professor Bloohmann says (J.A.B.B., p, 263 for 1873) : — 

“ The name of Bhatnriah does not occur in the Ain, nor have I seen it 
before the time of Bennel’s Atlas (1778) in which the name of Bhatnriah ia 
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USURPATION OP RAJAH KANSi ZAMINDAR. 

When Saltan ShamBU-d-din died,'> Rajali Kans a Hindu 
Zamindar, subjugating the whole kingdom of Bengal, seated him* 
self on the throne, and commenced oppressions, and seeking to 
destroy the Musalmans, slew many of tbei;- learned and holy 
men. His aim was to extirpate Islam from his dominions. It 
is said one day Shaikh Badrul Islam, father of Sliaikb Muinu-d- 
din ‘Abbas, sat down before that wretch, without saluting him. 
Thereupon he said : “ Shaikh, why did you not salute me ? ” The 
Shaikh said : “ It is not becoming for the learned to salute 
inddel.s, especially a cruel and blood-shedding infidel, like thee, 
who has .shed the blood of Musalmans.” On hearing this, that 
unholy infidel kept silent, and, coiling like the serpent, aimed at 
killing him. One day he sat in a house which had a low and 
narrow entrance, and summoned in the Shaikh. When the Shaikh 
arrived, he guessed the Rajah’s object, so he first put out his 
legs inside, and afterwards not bending the head, entered. That 

given to n large district east of Kaldab, bounded in the west by the Mnhn- 
nanda river and the Pnrnabhaba, its tributary, in the south by the left bank 
of the Ganges, in the east by the Karataya, and in the north by Dinajpnr and 
Ghoraghat. Bhatnriali therefore is the district to both sides of the Atrai 
river.” Professor Blochmanii (J.A.S.B. for 1875, p. 287), identifies “ Bba- 
turiah ” as part of old Barendra, in Bajshahi proper, between Amrul and 
Bagura, and signifying Northern Bajshahi Proper iocluding Tahirpur. 
Professor Blochmann also considers, that the name “ Bajshahi ” is connected 
with Bajah Bans, who was a Bajah-^ah, that is, a Hindu Bajah who 
ascended a Musalman throne. 

1 Tlie Tabaqat-i-Akba>'i merely notices Kans’s nsnrption. Perishta says 
that though not a Musalman, Kins was a friend (Sic.) of Musalmans. The 
Biyaz gives the best account, based perhaps on local traditions. Mr. West- 
macott inaccurately identifies “Bajah Kans” of Bhatburiah with Bajah 
Ganesh of Dinajpnr.” Professor Blochmann (I think correctly) identifies 
“Bajah Kans” with “Bajah Kans Narayan” of Tahirpur which latter is 
included in Bhathnriali. (See J A.3.B., p. 287 for 1875). 

Bajah Kans does not appear to have issued coins in his own name, bat 
during his rigiina, posthnmons coins of Azam fihah (noticed by Hon’ble Sir 
K. G. Bayley in J.A.S., 1874, p. 294a.) and coins in the name of Shahabndin 
Bayazid Shah, a puppet king or a ienami king (noticed by Professor Bloch- 
mann in J.A.S.B. for 1873, p, 263), were issued, 

Bajah Kins from the testimony of coins appears to have reigned from 
810 A.H. to 817 A.H. or 1407 to 1414 A.O, but he appears to have actually 
nsurped the government earlier in 808 A.U, 

16 
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infidel flew into rage, and ordered that the Shaikh should be 
placed in a line with his brothers. Immediately, the Shaikh was 
killed, and the rest of the learned that very day were placed on a 
boat and drowned in the river. The Saint Nur Qatbu-l-‘Alam 
becoming impatient by reason of the oppressions of that infidel 
and his slaughter of the Musalmans, wrote as follows to Sultan 
Ibrahim Sharqi * who ruled at that time up to the limits of Behar ; 
“ The ruler of this country, named Kins, is an infidel. He is 
committing oppressions, and shedding blood. He has killed many 
of the learned and holy men, and destroyed them. At present, 
he is aiming to kill the remainder of the Musalmans, and to extir- 
pate Islam from this country. Since to help and protect Mnsal- 
mans, is a duty incumbent on Musalman sovereigns, accordinly I 
intrude on your valuable time with these few lines. I pray for 
your auspicious arrival here, for the sake of the residents of this 
country, and also in order to oblige me, so that Musalmans 
may be rescued from the oppressive load of this tyrant. Peace 

1 Shamau-d'din Ibrahim Shah Sharqi, king of Jaunpur, reigned from 804 
io 84S A.H. (1401-1441 A.G.) The Sharqi kingdom was created in 705 
A.H. by Sultan Uahmud, son of Sultan Alauddin Sikandar Shah, son 
of Sultan Mnbammad, son of Sultan Firuz Shah Tngbluk, owing to tlie 
increasing feebleness of the Delhi Empire. The Sharqi kingdom, extended 
from Qanuj to Behar. Mahmud first bestowed the title of Sul.tan-us-Sharqi 
on Malik Sarwnr, a euiincb who already held the title of Khajah-Jahan. 
The following table will be ueetal : — 



A.H. 

A.C. 

Khajah Jahan 

800 

1397 

Mnbark Shah ,,, .„ 

803 

1400 

Shamsu-d-din Ibrahim Shah 

804 

1401 

Mahmud Shah ... 

815 

1441 

Muhammad Shall 

856 

1451 

Husain 

856 

1461 


The last took refuge in the court of Alau-d-din Husain Shah, king of 
Bengal about 900 A.-H. or 1497 B,-C. Jaunpur continued to be governed by 
the Lodi dynasty till the defeat and death of Ibrahim, grandson of Bahlol 
at Paniput by Babar in 1626 A.C. A local kingdom was for a short time 
established under Bahadur ^in, governor of Behar ; it was recovered hy 
Enmaynn, passed again into the hands of Sher ghab and his son Salim 
ghah. Janupur oontinned under the Af^ans until Akbar in the 4th year of 
his reign took possession of it through AH Qnli Eban. In 1576, the Vice- 
regal oonrt was removed to Allahabad, and Jaunpur was thenceforth 
governed by a Nazim —See Jarrett’a Tr. of Ain, Vol II, pp. 169-170, 
and also Badaoni, Vol. I, pp. 264, 272, 278, 816, 807, Pers. text. 



be on yon.” When this letter reached Saltan Ibrahim, the latter 
opened it with great respect, and read it. Qazl Shahabn-d.din ^ 
Jannpuri who was one of the scholars of the time, and the chief 
of the body of the learned men, and who was highly respected by 
Sultan Ibrahim who used to seat him on a silver chair on auspi- 
cious occasions, also used his great persuasions and said : " You 
ought to set out quickly ; for in this invasion both worldly and 
i-eligious benefits are to be obtained, namely the country of Bengal 
will be subjugated, and you would also meet the Saint Shaikh 
Nur Qatbu-l-‘Alam, who is the fountain-head of both worldly 
and eternal boons, and you would also be doing a pious deed by 
avenging the oppression of Muhammadans.” Saltan Ibrahim 
pitching out his tents struck the kettle-drum of march, and 
making forced marches, in a short time, with a powerful army 
I’eaohed Bengal, and encamped at Firuzpur.* Bajah Bans, on 
hearing this news, was confounded, and hastened to wait on the 
Saint Qatba-l-‘Alam. Showing submissiveness and humility, 
and weeping, the Rajah said : “ Pray, draw the pen of forgiveness 
across the page of the offences of this sinnei’, and dissuade Sultan 
Ibrihim from subjugating this country.” The Saint replied : 

In order to intercede on behalf of an oppressive infidel, I cannot 
stand in the way of a Musalman sovereign, especially of one who 
has come out at my desire and request.” In despair, Kans pros- 
trated his head on the feet of the Saint, and added, “ Whatever 
the Saint may bid, I am willing to submit thereto.” The 
Saint said : “ So long as thou dost not embrace the Musalman 
religion, I cannot intercede for thee.” Kans assented to this 
condition, but his wife casting that misguided man into the 
well of misguidance, prevented bis conversion to Islam. At 
length, Kans brought to the presence of the Saint his son named 
Jadu who was twelve years old, and said : “ I have become old, and 
desire to retire from the world. You may convert to Islam this 

I “QSzI Shahibn-d-dm, a sage of Bindustan, flonrUhed in the time 
(of Ibrahim Hhah). He was bom at Delhi and in that city acquired a 
comprehensive knowledge of the inductive sciences and traditional lore, and 
at the time of the arrival of Timur, be set out for Jaunpur in the company 
of his master Manlana Ehwajigi who was the suocessor of Nasiru-d-din 
Cheragh of Delhi, and then continued his progress and became the envy of 
his time.” — Aln-i-Akbari (Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, pp. 169-170). 

t t.e., Panduah. 
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sou of mine, and then bestow on liim the kingdom of Bengal.*’ 
The saint Quthn-l-‘Alam .taking out from his own mouth some 
chewed betel, put it into Jadu’s mouth, and making him pronounce 
the creed of the Musalman faith, converted him to Islam, and 
naming him Jalalu-d-din, had the fact proclaimed in the city, and 
caused the Khtttha of the kingdom to he recited after his name 
The ordinances of the sacred Muhammadan law from that day 
were again put in force. After this, the saint Qutbu-l-‘Alam 
went to meet Sultan Ibrahim, and after making apologies, prayed 
that the latter might withdraw. The Sultan was annoyed at this 
request, and turned his face towards Qazi Shahabu-d-din. The 
Qazi said : “ Saint, the king has come here at your requisition ; 
and now you yourself siding with Kans, appear as his agent ; what 
is your aim ? ” The Saint said ; “ At that time (when I made the 
requisition) an oppi’essive ruler was tyrannising over the Musal- 
raans ; now owing to the auspicious arrival of the Sultan, he has 
embraced the Muhammadan faith. The Jihad (or holy war) is 
enjoined against infidels, not against Mnsalmans.” The Qazi, 
finding no answer, kept quiet. But as the Salman’s temper was 
irritated, in order to soothe the Su1|an, the Qazi commenced 
testing the learning and miracles of the saint, and was discomfit* 
ted. After much questions and answers, the Saint said : “ To view 
with contempt saints and to try to test them, ends in nothing but 
discomfiture. Before long, thou shalt die in a wretched plight.” 
And the saint at the same time cast an angry glance towards the 
Sultan. In short, the Sultan, annoyed and vexed, returned to 
Jannpur. It is said that shortly after Sultan Ibrahim and Qazi 
Shahabu-d-din Jaunpuri died. 

‘ Whoever quarrels with saints, suffers.’ 

Rajah Kans hearing that Sultan Ibrahim had died, displaced 
Sultan Jalalu-d-din, and himself re-ascended the throne. According 
to the injunctions of his false creed, the Rajah prepared several 
gold-figures of cows, shoved in Jalalu-d-din through their mouths, 
and pulled him out from their bnttock-sides, and then distributed 
the gold of those cow-figures among the Brahmans, and thus re- 
perverted his son to his own creed. As Jalalu-d-din, however, had 
been converted by the Saint Qutbu-l-'Alam, he did not abandon 
his faith in Islam, and the persuasions of the infidels had no effect 
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on his heart. And Bajah Eans again unfailing the standard of 
misbehavionr, attempted to destroy and extirpate Muhammadans. 
When his cruelties passed all bounds, one day Shaikh Anwar, son ' 
of tlie Saint Qatbu-l-‘Alam, complained to his father of the 
oppressions of that tyrant, and said : “ It is a matter of regret that 
in spite of such a holy saint of the time as jrourself, Musalmans 
should be oppressed and ground down by the hand of this infidel.” 
The saint at that time was absorbed in prayer and devotion. On 
hearing this utterance of his son, the saint was enraged, and 
replied : “ This tyranny shall cease only, when thy blood shall bo 
shod on the earth.” Shaikh Anwar knew full well that whatever 
fell from the lips of his holy father, was sure to come to pass, and 
so after a moment, said : “ What you have said about me, is meet 
and proper ; but in respect of my nephew, Shaikli Zabid, what is 
your will ? ” The saint said : “ The drum of the virtues of Zahid 
shall resound till resurrection-day.” In short, Bajah Eans extend- 
ing more than before his oppressions and cruelties, gradually 
oppressed the servants and dependants of the saint himself, 
plundered their effects and chattels, imprisoned ^ai^ Anwar 
and Sliaikli Zahid. As he had heard the Saints’ prophecy about 
Shaikh Zahid, not during to kill him, he banished both to Sunar- 
gaon, and sent orders to his agents there, that after ascertaining 
from them the whereabouts of the hidden treasures of their 
fatheiB and gi'aiidfathers, they should slay both. And on the 
^aikh’s arrival at Suuargaon, they perpotrated many cruelties, 
yet not finding any clue to the hidden treasores which did not 
exist, first they murdered ^aikh Anwar, and when they attempt- 
ed to take the life of Shaikh Zahid, the latter stated that in a 
certain village a large cauldron was hidden. When they dug it 
up, they found a large chatty, but did not find more than one 
gold coin in it. They enquired, “ What has become of the rest ?” 
Zahid said : “ Apparently some one has stolen it.” And this 
affair was the outcome of a miracle. It is said that on the very day 
and at the very moment when Anwar was murdered at SunargSon, 
and his sacred blood shed on the earth, Bajah Eans passed away 
from his sovereignty to hell. According to some accounts, his 
sou, Jalalu-d-din, who was in prison leagued with his father’s'^ 
servants, and slew him. The rule and tyi-anuy of that heathen 
lasted seven years. 
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THE REIGE OF JALALU-D-DIN,' SON OF BAJAH 
, KANS. 

After tills, Jalala-d'din mounted the throne with full inde- 
pendence. He converted, contrary to his father, many infidels 
to the Moslem faith, ^nd compelled the Hindns who had tasted of 
the gold-made figures of cows, to eat beef. And calling back the 
saint Shaikh Zahid from Sunaigaon, be paid him every respect 
and honour, and rendering him services, was very often in atten- 
dance on him. He managed the affairs of Government in an 
efficient manner. In his reign, people passed their lives in ease 
and comfort. It is said that in his time the town of Fandnah 
became so populous that it cannot be described. At Gani’, he 
erected a mosque, a resevoir, the Jalali tank and a caravanserai. 
The city of Gaur commenced being re-populated in his time. 
He reigned for seventeen years. In the year 812 A.H.* he 
removed the capital back again to Gaur. To this day, a largo 
tower exists over his mausoleum at Fandnah. The graves of his 
wife and his son lie by the sides of his mausoleum. 


REIGN OP AHMAD SHAH,» SON OF JALALU-D-DIN. 

When Sultan Jalalu-d-din was laid in the grave, his son 
Ahmad ^ah, with the consent of the nobles and the generals of 
the army, ascended the throne, in succession to his father. As he 
was very peevish, oppressive and blood-thirsty, he shed blood for 

t lie is described in coins (see J.A.8.B., p. 267, for 1873), as Jalalu-d-din 
Abnl UnzaSar Mahammad Shab. His reign probably lasted from 817 to 834 
A.H. (1413 to 1430 A.C.) Some of his coins were strnck at the mint-town of 
Snnargaon. He resided at Fanduab, but in 822 A.H. bnilt a Palace at Ganr, 
and shifted his residence to the latter place. Fandnah also became very 
populous in his time. 

3 The date is a mistake for 822 A. II. 

» His name as appearing on bis coins is .Sbamsu-d-din Abul Mnjahid 
Ahmad Shab. He reigned for 16 years from 834 to 860 A.H. (that is 1430- 
1446 A.O.) 

The Tabaqat states that he reigned for sixteen years, and died in 830 
A.H. Stewart says he reigned for eighteen years. Ferisbta says lie was a 
good and gonercus king, whilst Biyaz states he was a tyrant. With Ahmad 
gbih ended the dynasty of Hajah Bans, and commenced the restoration of 
the Ilyas Shahi dynasty. (See J.A.S.B. for 1878, p. 268). 
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notliing, and used to cut open the bodies of pregnant woman. 
When his oppressions reached the utmqst limits, and the low and 
the high were exasperated to desperation by his tyranny, 
Shadi Khan and Nasir ]^an who were his two slaves and held 
the rank of nobles infrigued, and killed Ahmad Shah ; and this 
event occurred in 830 A.H. His reign lasted sixteen years, and 
according to another account, eighteen years. 


REIGN OF NASIR OlAN, THE SLAVE. 

When the throne became vacant by the murder of Ahmad 
Shah, Shadi Khan desired to put Na^ir Khan out of the way 
and to become himself the Administrator-Gonei'al of the kingdom. 
Nasir Khan, gue.ssing his design, forestalled him, and slew ^adi 
Khan, and boldly placing himself on the throne, commenced to 
enforce orders. The nobles and the Maluk of Ahmad ^ah not 
submitting to him, slew him. His reign lasted seven days, and 
according to another accoitnt, half a day. 


REIGN OP NASIR .^AH.' 

When Nasir ^han the slave in retribution for his misdeeds 
was killed, the nobles and the generals leaguing together, raised 
to the throne one of the grand-sons of Saltan Shamsu-d-din 
Bhangra who had capacity for this onerous charge, styling him 

1 His name, as appearing on hie coins, is Nitsirn-d-din Aliui Unzaffar 
Mahmiid §hah. Witii him commenced the restoration of the Ilyas Shahi 
dynasty in Bengal. He reigned for thirty-two years in pence (this peace 
being probably due to the wars that then prevailed between Jannpur and 
Delhi), and according to another account for ' not more than twenty-seven 
years,’ and died in A.H, 862. In the histories, he is simply called Nasir 
Shah. Dates of liis reign, as ascertained from coins and inscriptions, are 
846 ; 861 ; 863 ; whilst the earliest dates asoertained for the reign of Barbak 
gbSh, Mahmud Shah’s successor, is 865. Mahmud §hah therefore must have 
reigned till the beginning of 864 A.H. If his reign lasted twenty-seven years, 
this would pnt back the commencement of Iiis reign to 836 (the yea. in which 
Marsden’s Ahmad Shahl’s coin was struck ), and render Mahmud ghah an 
opposition king during 14 years of Ahmad Blah’s reign which is doubtful. 
Inscriptions of this king from Satgaon, Dacca, and Gaur have been published. 
(Sea J A.S. for 1873, pp. 269, 271 and for 1872, p. 108). 
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Nasir ^ah. NaBir Shah conducted hinitsclf with justice and 
liberality, so that the people, both young and old, wei-e contented, 
and the wounds of oppression inflicted by Ahmad Shah were 
healed. The buildings of Gaur and the Port there, were erected 
by this high-ranked king. Reigning thirty-two years over 
Bengal, he passed away like others before him from the world, and 
according to another account, his reign did not exceed twenty - 
seven years. 

— o 

REIGN OF BARBAK tfflAH,* SON OP NASIRU-D- 
DIN. 

When Na§ir Shah died, his .son Barbak Shah mounted the 
throne. He was a sagacious and law-abiding sovereign. In his 
time, the soldiers were happy and contented, and he also spent 
his life in comfort and ease. He died in 879 A.H. His reign 
lasted seventeen or sixteen years. 


REIGN OP Y0SOP SHAH. 

After the death of Barbak Shah, his son Tiisuf Shah with 
the consent of the nobles and the elit§ of the kingdom ascended 
the throne. He was a sovereign of gentle temperament, solicitous 
for the welfare of his subjects, and virtuous and learned and pious. 
He reigned seven years and six months, and died in 887 A.H,* 

> The coins do not give his fall name, which however appears from 
inscriptions (J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 872), to have been Bakna-d-dln Abnl 
Mnjahid Barbak Rbah. His reign commenced in 861 A.H,, and as appeare 
from the Tribeni inscriptions (pnblished by Professor Blochmann in J.A.S.U. 
for 1870, p. 290), before ihnt, he rnied as Governor of South-Western Bengal 
in 860 A.H. The Dinnjiinr inscription (published by Mr. Westmacott in 
J.A.S. for 1873, p. 272), proves that Barbak flbab undoubtedly reigned as king 
in Bengal in 863 A.H. (1460 A.C.] 

2 His name from insoriptions (published in J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 275 ) 
appears to be Shamsn-d-din Abnl Mnzaffar Tusof gbah. He appears to have 
reigned from 879 to 886 A.H., when he died. From his inscriptions found at 
Panduah, Hazrat Pandnah, and Gaur, the following dates of his reign have 
been ascertained, namely, A.H, 882, 884, 886 (that ie 1477, 1479, 1480 A.C.) 

Ferishta says he was a scholar who charged the Ulema to see the law of 
the Prophet duly observed. *‘No one dared to drink wine*' (Blochmann*a 
Contr. J.A.S. for 1878, p. 273). 
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REIGN OP PATH SHAH, SON OP YUSUP SHAH. 

After the death of Yusuf Shah, his son Sikandor Shah.* 
ascended the throne. He had a little touch of lunacy. As he 
had no capacity for this important function, the nobles and the 
leaders deliberating that vei-y day superceded him, and raised to 
the throne another son of Yusuf Shah, namfed Path Shah. The 
latter was wise and sagacious. Observing with wisdom the 
usages of the rulers and sovereigns of the past, and bestowing 
on the nobles dignities according to their individual ranks, he 
pursued a liberal policy towards his subjects. In his reign, the 
gates of happiness and comfort were thrown open to the people 
of Bengal. It was then the established custom in Bengal for 
five thousand paiks to turn out every night with music, and for 
the king to go out for a while in the morning to receive their 
salute, and then to give them leave to depart, a new corps of 
paiks relieving them. One day, the eunuch of Patiji ^afa, bear- 
ing the name of Barbag, leagued with the paiks, and slew Path 
Shah.* This event took place in the year 896 A.H. Path 
Shah’s reign lasted seven years and five months. 

REIGN OF BARBAG, THE EUNUCH, STYLED SULTAN 
SHAHZIDA. 

Barbag the eunuch, the faithless miscreant, after slaying his 
own master, placed himself on the throne,according to the saying — 

When a forest is untenanted, jackals give themselves the 
airs of lions. 

1 Stewart calls him a “ youth of the royal family ” 5 other histories say 
nothing about his relationship. The Ain-i-Akbari gives him half a day ; the 
Tabaqat gives him two and a halt days; Ferishta gives no period, nnd 
Stewart gives him two months (J.A.S. for 1873, p. 881). 

* His name from coins and inscriptions (J.A.S. for 1873, p. 281), appears 
to be Jalalu d-din Abul Muzaffar Fath ghSh. He appears from histories to 
have reigned from 887 to 896 A.H. ; bat inscriptions and coins shew that he 
reigned in 886 A.H. Some of hia coins wore strnok at Fathabad (Faridpur 
town) in 886 and 892 A.H. These tc^ether with the inscriptions on Baba 
Salih’s mosque at Bandar, near Dacca (dated 886 A.H. or 1482 A.G.), of 
Bikrampur (Dacca District) on Adam §hahid’e mosque (dated 888 A.H. or 
1488), of Snnargaon on Mnqqarabud-daulBh-dm’s mosque (dated 889 or 1484 
A.O.) are published in JA..S.B. for 1878, pp. 282-286), and fix the dates of his 
reign. Fathabad (or Faridpnr town) is named after him. 

16 
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He styled himself Sultaa Shahzada, He eolleoted together 
eunuchs from all places; and bestowing largesses on low people, 
won them over to his side, and attempted to enhance his rank 
and power. Finding that only his own peers would come within 
his clutches, he tried to destroy the high and influential nobles. 
Out of these, the premier-nobleman, Malik Audi], the Abyssinian, 
who was on the frontiers, becoming apprised of the eunuch’s 
designs, planned to set his own capable son on the throne, and 
to finish off the eunuch’s life-work. At that time, the doomed 
eunuch thought of summoning Malik Andil, in order to im- 
prison him by means of a trap; then he issued orders sum- 
moning him. Malik Andil guessing the real significance of the 
summons, with a large number proceeded to meet the eunuch. 
Since the Malik observed great precaution in his ingress to and 
ogress from the darbar, the eunuch despaired of destroying him. 
In consequence, one day, the eunuch arranging an entertainment, 
showed great intimacy towards Malik Andil, and placing a Qoran, 
said : “ Place your hand on the Holy Book, and vow that yon will 
not injure me.” Malik Andil vowed, “ So long as yon are on 
tho thi'one, I shall do you no injury.” Inasmuch as all the 
people were designing to destroy that miscreant eunuch, Malik 
Andil also schemed to avenge the murder of his benefactor, and 
leaguing with the porters sought for an opportunity. One night, 
whilst that miscreant was intoxicated by excessive indulgence in 
liquor, and lay asleep on the throne, Malik Andil, being led in 
by the porters, entered the harem, to kill the eunuch. When he 
found the latter asleep on the throne, he hesitated, on recollecting 
his vow. Suddenly, that miscreant over whom a fatality was 
hanging, by the will of Povidence which flings one from the 
throne of pride down to the dust of degradation, and places on 
another’s head the crown of soveieignty, owing to his intoxication 
from liquor, slipped down from the throne. Malik Andil was 
delighted at tl is incident, and drew his sword on him, but did 
not succeed in despatching him. Sultan Shahzada, awaking, and 
seeing himself in front of an unsheathed sword, seized Malik 
Andil, and being strong, in the wrestling, threw down the latter, 
and sat on his chest. Malik Andil who held tightly the hair of 
the eunuch’s head, did not let it go, but shouted out to Yugrush 
' Khan who was standing outside the room, to come up quickly. 
Yugrush Khan, the Turk, with a number of Abyssinians, instantly 
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came in, and finding Malik Andil underneath the ennnch, hesi- 
tated in attacking with the sword. In the interval of search, 
the lights had fallen under the hands and feet of the two wrest- 
lers and had got extinguished, and all was dark. Malik Andll 
shouted out to Tugmsh i^an, “ I am holding the hair of the 
ennneh’s head, and he is so broad and robust/, that his body has 
become in a way my shield ; do not hesitate to strike with your 
sword, since it will not penetrate through, and even if it does, 
it does not matter ; for I and a hundred thousand like me can die 
in avenging the death of our late master.” Yngmsh Khan gent- 
ly inflicted some strokes with his sword on the back and shoulder 
of Sultan Shahzada, who feigned being dead. Malik Andil then 
got np, and along with Yugru.sh Khan and the Abyssinians, went 
out, and Tawachi Bashi, entering the bed-room of Sultan 
Shahzada, lighted up the lamp. Snltan Shahzada, fancying 
him to be Malik Andil, before the lamp was lit, from fear not 
monnting the throne, had escaped into a cellar. Tawachi Bashi 
proceeding towards the cellar, entered it; then again Sult.an 
Shahzada feigned being dead. The Bashi cried out : “ It is a 
pity that rebels have killed ray master, and ruined the kingdom.” 
Sultan ghahzada, fancying him to be one of his own loyal 
adherents, cried out : “ Look here, hold your peace, for I am 
alive,” and enquired whci e Malik Andil was. Tawachi said : 
“ Thinking that he has killed the king, he has returned homo with 
peace of mind.” Sultan Shahzada told him, “ go out, call together 
the nobles and set them to fetch Malik Andil’s head, after killing 
him, and place watchmen in charge of the gates, warning them 
to be armed and on the alert.” Tawachi the Abyssinian replied : 
“ Very well, now I go to effect a radical cure.” Coming out, 
he quickly told the whole affair to Malik Andil, who again went 
in, and inflicting cuts with the dagger, finished off the eunuch’s 
life, and leaving his corpse in that cellar, locked it, and coming 
out sent a person to summon Kban Jahan, the 'Fiaier. And after 
the arrival of the Vizier, he held a council for the election of a king. 
And since the son of Fath Shah was only two years old, the 
nobles were diffident as to how be could be placed on the throne, 
so that, in the morning, all the nobles being of one mind went 
to the house of the widow-queen of Fath Shah, related to her 
the story of the night, and said : “ As the prince is a child, yon 
should appoint one to manage the affairs of Government, until 
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the prince comes of age.” The qaeen, on learning their anxiety, 
knew what to say. She said : “ I have made a vow to God that 
I would bestow the kingdom on the person who kills the 
murderer of Eath Shah.” • Malik Andil, at first, declined to 
accept the burden of kingdom, hut afterwards, when all the 
nobles collecting in’ that assembly unanimously besought him, 
he mounted the throne. The period of Sultan Shahzada’s 
reigu according to one account was eight months, and, 
according to another account, two and a half months. After 
this incident in connection with Sultan Shahzada, for some 
years, it became the ruling practice in Bengal that whoever 
slew the ruling king, and got an opportunity to seat himself on 
the throne, became recipient of homage and submission of the 
people, who did not protest against his installation.* In one pam- 
phlet, the pei*iod of the rule of Sultan Shahzada is stated to be 
six months. God knows the truth. 


REIGN OF MALIK ANDlL, THE ABYSSINIAN, STYLED 
FIRUZ §HAH.8 

When Malik Andil the Abyssinian, by his good fortune, took 
in lap the bride of the sovereignty of Bengal, he styled himself 

1 This afiorda another instance to illnstrate the great iniluence exercis- 
ed by Mnsalman ladies in the past, and the chivalrous deference paid to 
their wishes by Mnsalmans. 

* “The pretorian band of Abysstnians, which Barbak Shah had introdne- 
ed into Bengal, became from the proteotore of the dynasty the masters of the 
kingdom, and eunuchs were the actnal rnlers of the country. . . . What 
royalty at that time was in Bengal is well described by Abnl Fazl, who says 
that after the murder of Fath Shah, low hirelings flourished \ and Ferishta 
saroasticaily remarks that the people would obey him who had killed a king 
and usurped the throne.’’ Bloohmann’s Oontr. (J.A.S. for 1873, p. 286). 

With Snltan §hahz^i begins a sucoession of Habsbi or Abyssinian 
kings, which terminated only with the rise of the Hnsaini dynasty of Bengal. 

s His name, as appearing on his coins (d.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 288), is 
Saif n-d-din Abnl MuzofCar Firuz §hsh. He was an Abyssinian or Habshi, and 
reigned from 898 to 896 A.H. (according to the testimony of coins) ; whilst 
histories give (incorrectly) the year of his death to ho 899. He was (accord- 
ing to Riyaz) the premier nobleman and a generalissimo under Fath Shah. 
He proved a wise king. 
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Firaz ^ah, and proceeding to the metropolis of Gaur established 
himself there. In the directions of jnstice and liberality, he pat 
forth noble efforts, and secured for his subjects peace and comfort. 
In that, during the time he was a noble, Malik Andil had done 
great and heroic deeds, both his soldiers and subjects dreaded him, 
and did not lean towards disaffection. In liberality and generosity, 
he was matchless. In a shoi-t time, he bestowed on the poor the 
treasures and largesses of past sovereigns, who had hoarded 
the same with considerable exertions and pains. It is said 
that on one occasion in one day he bestowed on the poor one 
Idk of rupees. The members of Government did not like this 
lavishiiess, and used to say to one another ; “ This Abyssinian 
does not appreciate the value of the money which has fallen into 
his hands, without toil and labour. We ought to set about dis- 
covering a means by which he might he taught the value of money, 
and to withhold his hand from useless extravagance and lavish- 
ness.” Then they collected that treasure on the floor, that the 
king might behold it with his own eyes, and appreciating its value, 
might attach value to it. When the king saw the treasure, he 
enquired : “ Why is this treasure left in this place ? ” The members 
of Government said : “ This is the same treasure that you allotted 
to the poor.” The king said : “ How can this amount suffice ? 
Add another lah to it.” The members) of Government, getting 
confounded, distributed the treasure amongst the beggars. Malik 
Andil, after reigning for three years, in 899 A.H. fell ill, and the 
light of his life was extinguished by the breeze of death. But the 
more reliable account is, that Firuz Shah also was slain at the 
hands of the Paiks.^ A mosque, a tower and a reservoir in the 
city of Gaur, wore erected by him. 


t For a humourous description of the cowardice of the Bengal Paikk (an 
Infantry corps of Bengal) in the time of Snhsn Ilyas Shah (1353 A.C.), see 
Tarihh-i-Firnz gjiahi by Zia’ Barni (Fers. text, Faso. 7, p. 593), from which the 
following is translated : “ And the well-known Bengal Faiks who for years 
dubbed themselves “ Abu Bangal,” and gave themselves martial airs, and pro- 
olaimed their readiness to sacrifice their lives for Ilyas Shah the Bhang-eater, 
and used to attend that maniac of a monarch, in the company of the dnsky- 
looking Bengali Bajahs — ^at the time of actnal warefaie, put from fear their 
fingers into their months, ceased to be on the alert, threw down their swords 
and arrows, rubbed their foreheads on the ground, and were all put to the 
sword (by the army of Bmperor Firuz Shah Tn ghl ak).” 
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The beign op sultan mahmud, son op piruz 

SHAH. 

When Pirnz Shah passed to the secret-honse of non-existence, 
the nobles and the ministers placed on the throne his eldest son, 
named Mahmud. And an Abyssinian slave, named Habash Khani 
became the Administrator- General of financial and administrative 
affairs, and his influence so completely pervaded all affairs of 
government, that, except a bare title, nothing of sovereignty was 
^eft to Mahmud Shah, and the latter was compelled to live in this 
way, until another Abyssinian, who was called Sidi Badr Diwaiia, 
despairing of his ways, killed Habayi ]^an, and himself became 
the Administrator of the affairs of government. After some time, 
leaguing with the commandant of the Paiks, at night-time, he 
killed Mahmud Shah, and next morning with the concurrence of 
the nobles of the palace, who were in league with him, he as- 
cended the throne, assuming the title of Muzaffar Shah. The 
reign of Mahmud Shah lasted one year. And in the history of 
Haji Muhammad Qandahari, it is related that Sultan Mahmud 
Shah ‘ was a son of Path Shah. Jasjin Qan.* a slave of Barbag 
Shah, under order of Sultan Piiuz Shah, trained him op ; and 
after the death of Sultan Piruz ^ah. Sultan Mahmud was placed 
on the throne. After six months had passed, Haba^ Khan, 
harboured notions of sovereignty in his head. Malik Badr 
Diwana killing Habas]i Khan, as has been related before, himself 
mounted the throne. 

THE REIGN OP SlDI BADR, STYLED MUZAFFAR 

lyiAH. 

When Muzaffar Shah mounted the throne in the city of Gaur, 
being very blood-thirsty and audacious, he slew many of the 

1 His namo from coins and inscriptions (see J.A.S. for 1873. p. 289), 
appears to bo Nasiru-d-din Abul Mnjahid Mahmiid Sbah. Tbongb the histories 
generally call him a son of Fiinz Shah, the account of Haji Huhanimad 
Qandahari referred to in the text, namely, that Mahmud §hah was a son of 
Fath §hah, appears to be more reliable. Mahmud §bah reigued in 896 A.H. 

8 “ Jashn Khan ” in the text is evidently a copyist’s mistake for “ Habsh 
Khan.” an eunuch-slave of Barbag Shah, who according to Haji Muhammad 
Qandahari, was entrusted by Firuz ghah with the bringing up of Mahmud 
Shah, who was only two years old, when his father Fath ghah died, and Malik 
Andil Firuz Shah ascended the throne, with the consent of Fath ghah’s queen. 
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learned and the pious and the nobility of the city, and also killed 
the infidel Bajalis who were opposed to the sovereigns of Bengal. 
He bestowed on Syed Husain Sharif Main the office of Vizier, 
and made him Administrator of the affairs of Government. And 
he became assiduous in hoarding treasure, and by the counsel 
of Syed Husain, he cut down pay of soldibrs, and set about 
building a treasury, and he committed oppressions in the 
collection of revenue. Consequently the people, receiving in- 
juries at the hands of Muzaffar Shah, became disgusted with 
him. Gradually, Syed Husain’s mind was also changed, so that 
matters came to this pass, that in the year 903 A.H., most of the 
principal noblemen, seceding from the king, went out of the city, 
whilst Sultan Muzaffar Shah with five thousand Abyssinians and, 
three thousand Afghans and Bei^alis entrenched himself in the 
fort of Gaur. For a period of four months, between the people 
inside, and outside, the city, fightings raged, and daily a large 
number of people were killed.' It is said that, during the period 
Sultan Muzaffar was entrenched in the fort, whenever any one 
was captured and brought before him, he used to kill him with the 
sword with his own hand, with a ferocity characteristic of the 
Abyssinians, so that the number of people killed by him amounted 
to four thousand. At length, Muzaffar Shah,* sallying out with 
his force from the city, gave battle to the nobles, whose leader 
was Syed Hnsaiii Sharif; and from both sides, twenty thousand 
men fell, either by the sword or the arrow. 


' This sanguinary civil war in Bengal, about the end of the fifteenth 
century, between the Royalists on one side and the people on the other, headed 
by the nobles, reminds one of a similar war between king John and his barons 
in England, and illustrates that the people in Bengal were not “ dumb, driven 
cattle,” but that they had sufficient political life and strength and powers of 
organization to control the monarchy, when its acts exceeded all constitutional 
bounds, as set by the Shgra’ or Muhammadan law. Indeed, Moslem monar- 
ohies, wherever established, (barring individual aberrations) have been consti- 
tutional in the strict sense of the word, from the time, when, in the seventh 
century, the first Khalifate was established in Arabia (see Sir W. Muir’s 
“ Annals of the Early Caliphate ”). 

* His name on inscriptions and coins (published in J.&.S.B. for 1873, 
pp. 289-290), appears to be Shamsu-d-din Abn-Nasr Muzaffar Shah. His 
insoriptionB and coins shew that he reigned from 896 to 899 A.H. (that is, 
from 1491 A.G. to 1494 A.C.) Histories allot to his reign three years and five 
manths. He was an Abyssinian, and his original name was Sic|i Badr, 
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The field was heaped up with the slaughtered : 

You might say another rampart had been raised ! 

At length, the zephyr of victory wafted on the standard of 
the nobles. MuzafEar Shah, with a number of his associates and 
adherents, was killed on the field. And according to the state- 
ment of Haji Muhammad Qandahaii, during that time, fi’om the 
beginning to the end of the war, one lakh and twenty thousand 
people, of both Musalman and Hindu perenasions, passed to the 
regions of destruction. And Syed Husain Sharif Maki, gaining 
the throne, raised the standard of sovereignty. And in the 
history of Nizamn-d-din Ahmad,* it is related that when the 
people got disgusted with tho misconduct of Muzafiar §hah, Syed 
Sharif Maki becoming aware of this state of national disgust, won 
over to his side the Commandant of the Household troops and, one 
night, with thirteen men entering the inner chambers, slew Muzafiar 
Shah, and next morning mounted the throne, and proclaimed 
himself Sultan ‘Alau-d-din. The reign of Muzafiar Shah lasted 
three years and five months. A mosque, amongst his other build- 
ings, exists at Gaur. 

0 

THE REIGN OP ‘ALATT-D-DIN SYED HUSAIN SHARiP 

MAKI.« 

Syed Husain Sharif Maki, during the period of his Vizarat, 
used to treat the people with afiability. He used to tell them ■ 

1- Nizamu-d-din Ahmad was Bakhshi under Akbar, and was a patron of 
the historian Badaoni. Nizamu-d-din completed his historj called Tabaqat-i. 
Akbarl in 1690 A.C. ; he is tho first writer who gives a concise connected 
accoant of the Independent Mosalman kings of Bengal from 1888 A 0 to 
1538 A.C. 

* His name on coins and inscriptions (vide J.A.8.B. for 1873, pp. 292-293) 
is “ Alan-d-din Abfil Mnzzafar Ilnsain Shsh, son of Syed Ashraf-nl-Hnsaini.’’ 
Nowhere on coins and inscriptions is he called “ Sharif Maki,” as in the text. 
The Tabaqat-i. Akbari simply calls him " Alanddin ” ; Fetishtn erroneously 
calls him “ Syed Sharif Maki”; whilst Stewart incorrectly calls him “Sharif 
Mecca.’ He reigned from 899 to 927 A.H. ( according to coins and inscriptions). 
The Riyaz states that Alanddin, after arriving as an adventurer in Bengal, 
settled at a place called Chandpur in Badha district (Western Bengal), tut Pro- 
fessor Blochmann (J.A.S.B. for 1878, p. 228n.) is inclined to identify theOhand- 
pur in question near 'Alaipnr or 'Alan-d-din’s town,’ on tho Bhatiab, east of 
Khulna, in Jessore district, as the place where the Husain dynasty of Bengal 
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“ Mazaffar Shah is very stingy, and rude in behaviour. Although 
I advise him to attend to the happiness of the army and the 

n 

independent kings had its adopted home, because Hnsain ghah first obtained 
ponrer in the adjacent district of Faridpnror Fathahabad (which latter at the 
time was included in, or rather inolnded portions of, Jessore), where his first 
coins were struck in 899 A.H. (Mareden’s pi. XXXVIII, No. DCOLXXIX), and 
also becanse Husain gh.ah’s son, Nasrat Shah, erected a mint at the neighbour- 
ing place of Khalifntabad (or Bngerliat, formerly in Jessore district) and 
minted there coins in the lifetime of his father in 922 A.H. (see p. 297> 
J.A.S.B. for 1873 nnd pi. IX, No. 10). Anothor circnmstancc which also snp- 
ports the nbore theory of Professor Blochmann about the locale of Alau-ddln 
Hnssnin Shah’s adopted home, appears to be this, that the names of 
Ensain Shah, his brother Yusuf Shah, and his sons Nasrat Shah, and Mahmud 
Sliah, are found in connection witti several pargnnas of Jessore (Jasar) district 
(as formerly eonstitnted, before its being split np into Fabna, Khnlna and Farid- 
pur districts), such as parganas Nasrat^ahi and Mahmudshahl and Yusuf- 
Shahi. and Mahmudabad (a whole Sirkar including Northern Jessore or Jasar 
and Bosnah). In regard to Alauddin Husain Shah, Professor Blochmann 
obsorves (J.A.S. for 1873, p. 291 ) that “ of the reign of no king of Bengal — 
perhaps of all Upper India before the middle of the 10th ceutnry — do we 
possess so many inscriptions. Whilst the names of other Bengal kings 
scarcely over occur in legends, and remain even unrecognized in the geographi- 
cal names of tho country, tho name of ‘ Husain Shah the Good ’ is still 
remembered from tho frontiers of Orissa to the Brahmaputra.” This great 
and good king extended his empire into Orissa, into Assam, into Chittagong, 
and reigned over all north Bohor, and all south Behor np to the western 
limits of Sarkar Mongiiyr, whore his soit D.inyal erected a vault over tho 
shrine of Peer Nafa, (See Tabaqat-i-Akbarl and also Badaoni, Vol. I, p. 371). 
A cathedral mosque amongst liis other cdiQccs was erected by this king, in 
907 A.H. at Mochaiu, opposite to Foridpur in Dhakah ; the insoription of this 
inosqnc .appears in J.A.S. for 1873, p. 293. The Husain Sliahl dynasty con- 
sisted of four sovereigns: (1) Alauddin Husain ^ah who reigned from 899 to 
929 A.H. (2; Alau-d-diii’s sou, Nosiru-d-diu Abul Mnzatfar Nasrat Shah (929 
to 939). (3) Alan-d-diii Firuz Shah (939), a son of No. 2, and (4) Ghiasn-d-din 
Mahmud Shall, (910-945 .4.11.) the last Independent king of Bengal, who was 
defeated hy gher .Sh.th’.s army .at Gjiiir under Jolnl ^aii nnd Kliwns Khan 
in 914 A.H. or 1338 A.D. That is, for forty-four years, this Husainl dynasty 
consisting of four kings, reigned over Bengal. (See J A.S.B. for 1872, p 332), 
The Tabnqat-i-Akbari’s notice of Bengal closes with an account of the reign 
of Na;rat Shah, the second king of the above Hnsoinl dynasty. The fourth 
king of the Husaini dynasty, it may be of interest to remark, is the “ Hi Bay 
Mamnd de Bengala” of the Portuguose, who described Gaur, the capital at the 
time, ns being ” three leagues in length, well-fortified and with wide and 
straight roads, along which rows of trees were planted to shade the people." 
'Phis Mahmud Bhah died in 915 A.H. at Colgong (Kahalgaon), where he lies 
buried. 


17 
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nobility, and dissuade him from evil pumuits, it is all in vain ; for 
lie is simply bent on hoarding wealth.’' In conseqaence, the nobles 
looked npon Hnsain ns their friend, patinn and sympathiseT. As 
his virtues and Maza&r Shah’s vices were known to the public 
and to the elite, on the day that Muzaffar ^ah was slain, all the 
nobles held a coundil for the purpose of electing a king, and 
favoured the installation of Syed Sharif Maki, and said, If we 
elect you king, in what way will yon conduct yonrself towards 
ns ? ” Sharif Maki said : '• I will meet all your wishes, and im- 
mediately I will allot to yon whatever may be found over-ground 
in the city, whilst all that is under-gronud I will appropriate to 
myself.” The patricians as well as the plebeians fell in with this 
tempting offer, and hurried out to pillage the city of Ganr, which 
at this time eclipsed Cairo (in point of wealth). 

In this way, a city was pillaged : 

You might say, it was swept by the broom of plunder. 

Syed Sharif Maki by this easy contrivance, seized the 
umbrella of sovereignty, and iutrodneed the !^a|ba and the coin 
in his own name. Historians write that his name was Syed 
Sharif Maki, I and that when he ascended the throne, he styled 
himself ‘Alan-d-din. But I note that throughout the kingdom of 
Bengal and in the neighbourhood of Gaur, his name as Husain 
Shah is on the lips of the elite and the mass. Since I did not find 
the name of Husain Shah in history, I was in doubt. 
After much research, by deciphering wordings of inscriptions 
which exist up to this day, and are engraved on the mins of the 
City of Ganr, on the stone of the large gate-way of the 
Qadam Rasul bnitding,^ and on the Golden Mosqne, and also on 
some other shrines, which arc amongst the edifices erected by 
Sultan Husain >^ah and his sons Nasrat Shah and 

1 The Tiibaqat.i.Akbnri and Badaont (p. 317 vol. 1) simply call him 
Alaoddin (which however was obviously the JalHs name), Ferisbta erro- 
neously calls him “ Snyid Sharit Uaki,” whilst Stewart incorrectly calls 
him “^iref Mecca,” eironeoasly led no doubt by the remark of the 
‘ Biyaz ’ whose author Ihinis that Husain’s father or one of his ancestors 
might perhaps have been a Sherif of Mecca. The Alamgtrnamak (p, 730) 
calls him Hnsain Shah. 

S The inscription dated 937 A.H. on the Qadam Basal building at Ganr is 
published in J.A.S.B. for 1872, p, 338; in it Hssrat gbih is described as son of 
llnbuin Shah, hdti of Syed Aslirsfal Hnsaini. 



Mahmud Shah, it appears that Syed ‘ Alau-d-din Abul 
Muzaftar Husain ShMi is the son of Syed A^rafal-Husainl. In 
regard to the months and years of Syed ^arif Maki’s period, all 
these inscriptions tally, and thus all doubts are set at rest. It 
appears that apparently his venerable father — Syed Ashrafal 
Husainl — was Sharif of Makka; hence the son also was known as 
Sharif-i-Maki : or else, his name was Syed Husain. In a 
pamphlet, I have noticed that Husain Shah and his brother Yusuf, 
together with their father, Sayyid Ashrafal JHusaini, were residents 
of the town of Tarmuz.^ By chance, they came to Bengal, and 
stayed in the mouza of Ghandpur in the zilla of Ba^ha,* and both 
the brothers took their lessons from the Qazi of that place. On 
knowing their noble pedigree, the Qazi mamed his daughter to 
^usaiii Shah. After this, he entered the service of Mnzaffar 
^ah, and reached the office of Vizier, as has been related before. 
When he ascended the throne in the city of Ganr, after some days, 
he forbade the people from the pillage of the city, and when they 
did not cease, he slaughtered twelve thousand plunderers ; 
then these stayed their hands from the work of pillage. And 
making search, ho found much of the hidden treasures including 
thirteen hundred plates of gold. From ancient times, the 
custom in the country of Lakhnauti and East Bengal was 
that rich people preparing plates of gold, used to take their 
food thereon, and on days of carnivals and festivities, whoever 
displayed a large number of golden plates, became the object 
of pre-eminence. And this custom up to this time prevails 
amongst the rich and high-ranked people. Sul Jan ‘Alau-d-din 
Husain Shah, since he was a wise and sagacious sovereign, 
shewed cousiderateness towards the iuduential nobles, and raised 
his select officers to high positious and trusty offices. And he 
prohibited the Paiks — whose faithlessness and regicides had be- 
come characteristic — from guarding the Palace, and totally dis- 
banded them, so that no harm might befal him. And in place 
of the Paiks, in the Guard-room and on the Band-stand, he appoint- 
ed other body-guards. And he also expelled totally the Abyssini* 
ans from his entire dominions. 

i A town in Torkestan. 

3 That is, the Western Bengal tract. See however, note 13 to p. 48, where 
Professor Bloohmann identifies Ghandpur, near Alaipnr on the Bbairab, 
in Jessoro distriot. 
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Since these Abyssinians were notorions for their wickedness, 
regicides and infamous conduct, obiainiiig no footing in Jaun- 
par and Hindustan, they went to Gnjrat and tlie Dakhin. Sultan 
‘Alau-d-din Husain Shah, girding up tlic waist of justice, unlike 
other kings of Bengal, removed his scat of government to Ekdala, 
which adjoins the city' of Gaur. And excepting Husain Shah, no one 
amongst the kings of Bengal made his seat of government anywhere, 
except at Pandua and the city of Gaur. As ho was himself of noble 
descent, according to the saying, “ Every thing turns back to its 
origin” ho took the Syeds, Mughals and Af gh ans by the hand, 
and sent efficient District Officers to different places, so that peace 
in the country being secured, anarchy and revolutions which had 
occurred during the period of the Abyssinian kings, etc., vanished) 
and all disloyal elements were reduced to order. And subjugat- 
ing the Rajas of the environs and conquering up to Orissa, 
he levied tribute. After this, he planned to conquer Assam, which 
is north-east of, Bengal. With an overwhelming army consisting 
of infantry and a numerous fleet, he marched towards that king- 
dom, and conquered it. And conquering the whole of that country 
up to Kamrup, Kamtah and other districts which were subject 
to powerful Rajas, like Rup Narain, and Mai Kunwar, and Gasa 
Lakhan and Lachml Karaiu and others, he collected much wealth 
from the couquered tracts ; and the Af gli ans demolishing those 
Rajas’ buildings, erected new buildings. The Baja of Assam 
not being able to oppose him, relinquishing his country, fled to the 
mountains. The king, leaving his son ‘ with a largo army to 

1 This was Frinco Danyal (incorrocUy known as Dulal GhEUsi). This 
invasion of Assam took place in 1498 A.C. Soe J.A.S. for 1872, p. 336. 
Particulars of this invasion of ilssam in 1498 A.C. or 903-4 A.H. are given 
in the Alamgirnamah pp. 730 and 731 .and the Assam Buranji (J.A.S., for 
1874, p. 281}. Husain flhah’s conquest of Kamrup and Kamha (western Assam) 
is also chronicled in a contemporaneous inscription of 907 A.H. (1501 A.C.J in 
a Madrasah or College founded by Husain Shah at Gaur. This inscription is 
also published in J.A.S,, for 1874, p. 303. Husain Shah’s first Governor of 
Western Assam or Eamrnp was his son, Prince Danyal, — the same prince who 
erected the vault over the shrine of Pir Hafa in Monghyr fort in 903 A.G., 
whilst retnming from a mission on behalf of his father to meet Snltiin 
Sikandar Lodi in Behar, and immediatly before setting ont on this Assam 
expedition {Badaxmi, p, 317 Vol. I). He was followed as Governor of Assam by 
Musnnder Ghazi. who was succeeded by Sultan ^iagn-d-diu who introduced 
a colony of Muhammadans into Assam. 
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complete tbe settlement of the conquered country, returned 
triumphant and victorious to Bengal. After the withdrawal 
of the king, his son devoted himself to the pacification and defences 
of the conquered country. But when the rainy season set in, owing 
to floods, the roads and tracks became closed ; and the Rajah with 
his adherents issued from the hills, surrounded the Royal army, 
engaged in warfare, cut ofl supplies of provisions, and in a short 
time put all to the sword. And the king, erecting a fort on the 
bank of the river Bhatah,* bestowed great efforts on the 
improvement and advancement of the Kingdom of Bengal And 
erecting and establisliing Mosqncs and Rest-houses at different 
places in every district, he conferred numerous gifts on saints 
and recluses.* And for the maintenance of the Rest-house in connec- 
tion with the eminent saint, Nur Quj(bu-l-‘Alani, he endowed 
several villages, and every year, from Bkdala, which was the 
seat of his government, he used to come to Pandun, for pilgrimage 
to the bright shrine of that holy saint.* And because of his meed- 
worthy courteousness aird affable deportment, and owing to the 
exuberance of his good sense and wisdom, he ruled for a long 
period with complete independence. In the year 900 A.H., Sultan 
Qusain Sharql. ruler of the Jaunpur kingdom, on boing defeat- 
ed and pursued by Sultan Sikandar, proceeded to Colgong 
(Kahlgaoii),^ and took shelter with Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Husain 
Sljah. The latter, paying regard to the refugee’s rank, provided 
him with means of comfort, so that relingnishing anxieties 
and cares of sovereignty, Sultan Husain Sharqi passed the 
rest of his life at the above place. Towards the end of ‘Alau-d- 
din’s reign, liluhammad Babar the Emperor invaded Hindus- 
tan. Sultan Husain Shah, in the year 927 A.H., died a natural 
death. His reign lasted 27 years, and according to some, 24 years, 

1 Stewart lias ‘ Bateab,’ and says it is the name of a stream, which also 
bears tho name of Gaudak. I do not know how far Stewart is correct. 

* lie also funnded Madrasahs or Colleges for the advancement of learning, 
as is evidenced by the testimony of the contemporaneons inscription of 907 
A.H. pnblished in J.A.S.B., for 1874, p. 303. This inscription opens with the 
remarkable saying of the Fixiphet, “ Search after knowledge even as far as 
China.” 

t See note p. 46 

4 See Badaoni, p. 316, Yol. I. 
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and according to others, 29 years and 5 months. Amongst the 
sovereigns of Bengal, none has been eqoal to ‘ Alan-d-din Hnsain 
Shah. And traces of his beneficence in this country are well- 
known to all. He had eighteen sons. Na^rat Shah, after his 

father, became king of Bengal, 
c 

THE REIGN OF NASRAT §HAH,i SON OF ‘ALAQ-D-DlN 
HUSAIN ^AH. 

When Saltan ‘Alau-d-din Shah died, the adherents of 

the kingdom and the members of the government placed on the 
throne his eldest son, named Na.srat Shah, commonly known as 
Nasib Shah, who was wise and just, and well-behaved, and in 
affairs of administration was moi-e proficient than his other 
brothers. The most laudable work that he performed was that, 
instead of impi'isoning his brothers, he donblcd the ofiBces which 
had been conferred on the latter by their father. And capturing 
the Rajah of Tirhut, he killed him. And he set two officers! 
named ‘Alau-d-din and Maididam ‘Alim, otherwise known as Shah 
‘Alim, and who were sons-in-law of Husain Shah, for the conquest 
of the limits of Tirhut and Hajlpur,* and posted them there. And 
when Emperor Babar, killing Sultan Ibrahim,® son of Saltan 

1 His name, as appearing on his coins and inscriptions, is Nisirn-d-din 
Abul Uozzafar Nasrat Shah. (See J.A.S.B. for 1873, pp. 296 and 297). 
Historians call him also Nasib Shah, (Badaoni, p. 318), but perhaps whilst as a 
prince, he held the name of Nasib Kha n, Ho appears to have reconquered 
Chittagong Tract (sec Tari^-i-Hamidiand d.A.S. for 1872, p. 336), and to have 
subdued Tirhut and Hajipur tracts in North Bebar— and to have also held 
temporary sway over Azimgarli in the N.-W. Provinces (see Sikandarpur 
Azimgarh inscription published in J.A.S. for 1873, p. 296). Eharld mentioned 
in this inscription is on the right bank of the Ghagra river. 

Nasrat Shah reigned from 929 to 939 A.H. (J.A.S. for 1872, p. 332), 

* Hajipnr was long the head-quarters of the Bengal Governors of Behar 
from the time of Haji Ilyas, and was founded by Haji JlySs alias ghamsn- 
d-din Ilyas, king of Bengal. It sank in importance with the transfer of the 
head-quarters to Patna, on the establishment of Mughal role under Emperor 
Akbar, 

3 Ibrahim Lodi, son of Sikandar Lodi and grandson ef Bahlol Lodi, was 
defeated and killed by Babar at the decisive battle of Panipat in 1626 A.C. 
or 932 A.H. See the graphic description of this decisive battle in Badaont 
(Pers. teit, Vol, J, pp, 334-336.) By this great battle, the sovereignty of 
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Sikandar Lodi, conquered the great empire of Hindustan, many 
of the Af gh an Omra escaping, sought refuge with Hasrat Shah. 
And at length, Sultan Mahmud, ^ brother of Saltan Ibrahim, 
being expelled from his kingdom, came to Bengal. Nasrat ^ah 
showing kindness to every one, bestowed on all pargannahs and 
villages, in accoi'dance with their respective tank and condition, 
and consistently with the resources of his kingdom. And he 
married Saltan Ibrahim’s daughter, who had also come to 
Bengal. And planning the sabjugntion of tlie Mnghal forces, he 
despatched Qatb !^an with a large force towards the environs 
of Bharaich.i And the latter fought several battles with the 
Ma gh als. and for a period the contending forces were bivouacked 
there, fighting. But Khan Zaman,^ son-in-law of Emperor Babar, 
had conquered up to Jaunpur, and when in the year 930 A.H., 
Emperor Babar came to Jaunpnr, and brought to his subjuga- 
tion all its limits and environs, and planned to march to Bengal 
and to bring it also under his domination, Nasrat Shah, foreseeing 
the result, sent valuable presents and gifts in charge of wise envoys, 
and offered submission. Emperor Babar, in view of the exigencies 
of the times, made peace with Nasrat Shah, and retired. When 
Emperor Babar died on the 5th of the month of Janiadin-l-Awnl 

India was transferred from Af^an hands to those of the Mn^als. Strange 
enough to add, this revolution was effected by the intrigues of Afghan officers 
and Omara of Ibrahim who had joined Babar, and invited the latter to 
India. {Badaoni, Fers. text, p. 331, Vol. I). No doubt, it was a penalty paid 
by Sultan Ibrahim for his ill-treatment of his brothers, officers and noblemen, 
whom he constantly distrusted and disgraced. 

1 Sultan Mahmud was a son of Saltan Sikandar Lodi. He was set np 
as a King by Hasan Khan Mewati and Hana Sanka, and induced to fight 
with Babar who defeated him. After defeat, he lived at Ghitor, whence he 
was brought by Afghans to Behar, and proclaimed its King, ^er Khan joined 
him, but subsequently deserted him in favour of Mughals, who defeated him. 
From Patna, he fled to Orissa, where he died in 949 A.H, (See Badaoni, 
pp. 361 and 338, Vol. I;. 

3 Sarkar Bharaich is included in the Subah of Ondh, and is mentioned in 
the Ain-i-Akbori (Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 93). 

This was the farthest western incorsion made by the Mnsalman kings of 
Bengal (barring of course Sher Shah, who from king of Bengal rose to be 
Bmperor of ali India). 

3 See p. 139 Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I. From Badooni’s account (p. 338, 
Vol. I), the conquest of Jannpur appears to have been made by Hnmayun, 
during Babar’s lifetime. In Badaoni (p. 344, Vol. I), Md. Zaman Mirza. 
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937 A.H., and Emperor HumSynu ascended the throne of Delhi, 
it was rumoured that the Emperor of Delhi was planning the 
conquest of Bengal. Conseqnently, Nasrat Shah in the year 
939 A.H., in view of demonstrating his sincerity and friend- 
ship, sent rare presents in charge of Malik Marjan, the eunuch, 
to Saltan Bahadur (hujrati.t Malik Marjan met Sultan Bahadur 
in the fort of Mandu, and became the recipient of a special Khill‘at. 
In the meantime, Nasrat Shah, in spite of his being a Syed, 
indulged in dissipations and sundry oppressions, to detail which 
would be to harrow the feelings of all. And a world was grind- 
ing under his tyranny. In that interval, Nasiat Shah rode to 
Aknakah, iu the city of Gaur, in order to visit the tomb of his 
father. As will would have it, there he punished an eunuch for 
some fault. From fear of life, this eunuch leagued with other 
eunuchs, and murdered Hasrat Shah on his return to the palace, 
in the year 94<3 A.H. Hia reign lasted 16 years, and according 
to some, 13 years, and according to others, less than 13 years. 
The foundations of the building of Qadam Rasul * in the year 
939,3 Golden mosque commonly called the Sona Musjid * 

in the year 932 A.H., were laid by him, and these with their 
shattered doors and walls exist to this day, amongst the build- 
ings of Nasrat Shah, son of Saltan ‘Alau-d-din Husain Shah, 
amidst the ruius of Gahr. And the foundation of the luminous 
shrine of the saint Makhdum Akbi Siraju-d-din ^ at Sadu-l-lahpur 
is also amongst the noble relics of that monarch. 

1 lie reigned in Gnjarat from 1626 A.O. to 153G A.O. — see Ain-i-Akbari, 
Vol. II, p, 261, and Badaoni, pp. 344 to 347, Vol. I. 

lie foolighly engaged in a war with Ilumayun and was defeated, (Vol. II, 
p. 266, and Badaoni, p. 346, Vol, T). 

2 Tliig bnilding was in fair order when 1 visited G.ifir in 1887. It is a 
square one-domed building iu the enclosure of the Fort, Its length from 
east to west is 24 cubits, and its broadth is the same. The Bhagirati 6owb 
to the west of it, about a distance of 30 >ui>e>. This building was elected by 
Nafrat Shah in 937 A.II. (1530 A.O). Inside the mosque under the dome, 
there is a foot-print of the Arabian prophet on a piece of stone, which is 
said to have been formerly at Fanduab iil the ChillaMana of the Saint 
Jailaln-d-dln Tabrizi, who is supposed to have brought it from Arabia. 

The iiiBcriptiou on the building is published in J.A.S.B. for 1872, p. 838. 

3 The date on the inscription is liowever, 937 A.H. (See J.A.S.B. for 
1872, p. 388). 

* See Bavensbaw’s and GreiglitOii’s “Knius of Gaur.” 

t He was a Saint of Gaur. He came us a boy to Nizamu-d-din Auliah of 
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[Note by the author, Salim-. In all the inscriptione that 
engraved on stonce exist to this time, the king’s name is mentioned 
as Nasrat Shah, son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Husain ^ah. In 
histories, his name is mentioned as Na?ib Shah. Apparently, this 
is a corruption or a mistake, in that there is no room for mistake 
in the inscriptions engraved on stones.] “ 


REIGN OF PlRUZ SHAH,* SON OF NASRAT SHAH. 

When Nasrat Shah drank the disagreeable syrup of death, 
his son, Firnz Shah, by the counsels of the grandees, ascended the 
throne. He had reigned for three* years, when Sultan Mal^mhd 
Bengali, who was one of the eighteen sons of Saltan ‘Alau-d-din 
Husain Shah, and whom Nasrat Shah had installed to the rank 
of a nobleman, and who in the life-time of Nasrat, condncted 
himself like an ameer, finding an opportunity, slew Fimz Shab. 
and ascended the throne by right of inheritance from his 
father. 


Delhi and in oonrae of time acquired great learning. He was then sent to 
Bengal, where he died in 758 A.H. or 1357 A.C. After Niznmn-d-din’s death 
(aooording to the Ho/t I qlim), he went to Lakhnanti — (See J.A.S. for 1878 

p. 260). 

Najrat Shah could not have laid the foundation of the Saint’s shrine ; 
he could have only repaired and improved it, for the inscription on the shrine 
(see J.A.S. for 1873, p. 2941. shews that its door was built bv Naarat Shah’s 
father, Snlfan ‘Alau-d-din Husain Shah, in 916 A.H. (A.C. 1610). 

Akhi’s pupil was the Saint Alnu-l-Huq, father of the Saint NurQu^b 
‘Alam of history. 

AkhI was a contemporary of Shamsn-d.din Abul Muzaffar Ilyas Shah. 
King of Bengiil. 

* His name appears to be ‘Alau-d-din Abul Mnzzafar Firnz Sh.ah, both on 
his coins and his inscriptions (See J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 297). He reigned for 
only one year (939 A H.) when he was alnin by his uncle Mahmud Shah 
the next King. This would also put back the date of Nasrat Shih’s murder 
to end of 938 or beginning of 939 A.H. ; but Badaoni’e acoonnt (p. 348, Vol. I), 
renders it doubtful. 

* “ Three years,” is evidently a copyist’s mistake, for Stewart who bases 
his history on the Biyaz, mentions *' three months ” which he must have 
found in his copy of the MS. of the Biyaz, and which appears otherwise more 
consistent, chronologically. 

18 
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REIGN OF SULTAN MAHMUD, i SON OF ‘ALlU-D-DlN. 

When Mahmud Shah ascended the throne, Ma^dhni ‘Alam, 
his brother-in-law, who was Goveraor of Hajipnr, raised the 
standard of rebellion, and intrigued and allied himself with Sher 
!^an, who was ip the tract of Behar.* Mahmud Shah deputed 
Qntb !^an. Commandant of Monghyr, to conquer the Province of 
Behar, and to chastise Mal^dum ‘Alam. Sher Ehan made efforts 
to conclude peace, but they were of no avail ; and at length, by 
the concurrence of the Afghans, resolving to die, he determined 
to fight. When the twh forces closed together, a great battle 
ensued, Qutb ^an was killed in the battle, and Sher Khan, 
obtaining his elephants and baggage, became powerful. After 
this, Makhdum ‘Alam, in order to aveuge himsolf, or to usurp 
the throne, raised the standard of rebellion, and fighting with 
Mahmud Shah, was killed. And Sher Khan Af^au instantly, 
who had usurped the throne of Delhi,® drew his force towards 
Bengal. The nobles of Bengal, guarding the passes of Teliagadhi 

1 The name o£ this King as appearing on his coins and inscriptions is 
GhiSsu-d-din Abnl UuzaSar Mahmud ghah (See J.A.S. for 1872, p. 339, and for 
1873 p. 298). He was the last Independent King of Bengal, and reigned from 
940 to 944 A.H. He is the “ El Rey Mamnd de Bangaln,” with whom the 
Fortngnese Alfonso de Mello made a treaty. At this time, Sher )^sn and his 
brother Adil ^an had deserted tite Mug^inl oanse, and gone over to the side 
of the King of Bengal. But subsequently Sher Kh an on the pretext of aveng- 
ing the mnrder of Piruz Shah, made war on Miiljmud Shah, besieged him at 
Gaur, and MiiljmSd Shah fled to Colgong (Kaholgaon), where he died in 945 
A.H. (1338 A.C.) of injuries received on the battle-field. (See Badaoni, 
p. 348, Vol. I). 

2 The town of Behar is meant. It appears that at this time both Sarkar 
Monghyr in South Behar and the whole of North Behar were subject to the 
Bengal kings, .and Hajipur was the head-quarters from a long time of the 
Bengal Governor of Nortli Behar. West of Sarkar Monghyr in South Behar, 
which was subject to the Sjjarqi kingdom of Jiiunpur, on tlie decay of the 
latter kingdom, fell into the liands of semi-independent Afghan chiefs, 
including Daria Khan, his son Bahadur ^j^an (wiio proclaimed himself 
Saltan Muhammad), Sulfan Matjmfld, and §her Ehan. At this time, 
as the text shews, Makhdum ‘Alam, Mahmud Shah’s hrother-iu-Iaw, who 
was his Governor of North Behar, and had his head-quarters at Hajipur, 
also rebelled against his sovereign, and intrigued with §her ghSa (after- 
wards gher Sliah). (See Badaoni, pp. 360, 338, 361, Vol. I). 

® How Sher Shah acquired the Delhi Empire, is related in Tarikh-i- 
Sher §hahl, and also in Badnonl.and ihe Akbnrnsmah, 
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and Sakrigali * for one month continued fighting. At lengtli, 
tho posses of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali were captured, and Sher 
Qan entered Sengal, and Maijimud Shah, drawing his force, 
encountered the former, when a great battle ensued. Salvia 
Mahmud, being vanquished in tho field, entrenched himself in the 
citadel, and sent a message to Emperor jSumajun in Delhi, 
seeking for help. Huina 3 ’uu Shah in the year 944 A.H. turned to- 
wards the conquest of the province of .Tannpnr. Since at that 
time, Sher IQian was in Bengal, Emperor Humayun going to the 
foot of the fort of Chunar,* laid siege to it. Ghazi !^an Snr, who 
was in the fort on behalf of Sher Klian, raised the standard of 
opposition, and for six months the siege was protracted.® By the 
efforts of B,umi Khan,'* laddei-s being mounted, the fort was 
scaled and captured by Humayun. Sher Kban also put forth 
grand efforts for capturing the fort of Gaur, and the garrison 
were hardpressed. But as in the meantime one of the zamindars 
of Behar, becoming refractory, raised disturbance, Sher Khan, 
finding it inexpedient to halt at Gaur, left his son, Jall&l Khan, 
and Khawa? Kfaan, one of his trusty nobles, to besiege the fort 
of Gaur, whilst he himself marched back to Behar. And Jallal 
Khan, son of Sher !^an, skirmished with Mahmud Shah, so that 
the garrison were reduced to straits, and food-grains became 
scarce in the city. On Sunday, the 13th of the month of Ear- 
wardi, corresponding to tho 6th of Zil-Qadh, 944 A.H.,® Jallal 


1 These posses are close to Colgoog, and are now traversed by the E.I, 
Bailway line. They wore in those days considered the ‘ key ’ to Bengal. They 
were fortified undor Sher Shah’s order by Qutb Khan, son of Sher Khan and 
Khawas Khan, slave of Slier Khan. (See Badaonl, p. 349, Vol. I). 

® In the Aln-i-Akbari, under the Subah of Allahabad, Chunar is 
described “ as a stone-fort in the summit of a hill, scarcely equalled for its 
loftiness and strength.” The river Ganges flows at its foot — Ain-i-Akbari 
(Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. 2, p. 169). 

8 It is stated that its siege by Emperor Humayun commenced on 8th 
January, 1538 A.G. As its siege lasted six months, and as it was stormed before 
Gaur fell (on 6th April, 1538 A.G.) into the hands of Sher Shah’s general, 
^^was Khan, tho siege of Ghunar must have commenced in October 1637 
A.G. (See Tarikh-i-Sher Shahil. or it may be that the fall of Gaur took place 
in July 1538 A.O. (See Badami, pp. 348 and 349, Vol. I). 

* See p. 441 Blocbmann’s Trans, of Ain, Vol. I, p. 441 , and Badaoni, p, 348, 
Vol. I. Ghunar was captured by Humayun in 943 A.H. 

5 This corresponds to 6tb April, 1638 A.C. 
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TThan -with other grandeeb, &uch as Khawas Khiin, etc., struck up 
the kettle-drnni of battle. Sultan Mahmud, who was hard- 
pressed by the siege, sallying out of the fort, advanced to fight. 
Since the period of his fortune had turned to declension, and the 
luck of Rher Khan assisted the latter, Sultan hlahmud, unable 
to cope in battle, <iiseaping by the way of Bhata,* fled, and 
Mahmud Shah’s sons were taken prisoners; and the fort of Gaur, 
together with other booty, fell into the hands of Jallal Khan, 
son of Sher Khan. Jallal KbSin and Khawas Khan, cntoring 
the fort, engaged in slaughter and capture and plunder of the 
garrison. And Sher San also, being set free from the distur- 
bance in Behar, pursncd Sultan Mahmud. When they closed 
each other, Saltan Mahmud was obliged to fight, and receiving 
a serious wound, fled from the battle-field. Sher Khan, victorious 
and triumphant, spurred on to Gaur, and became master of 
Bengal. The Cathedral Mosque at S‘adu-l-lahpar,* amongst the 
buildings of Sultan Mahmiid, son of Saltan ‘Alau-d-din Husain 
Shah, exists to this day. From the inscriptions engraved on it, it 
appears that he was a son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din K<>ss.in Shah. 
The period of his reign appears to have lasted five years.^^ 


ACCESSION OF NASIRU-D-DlN MUHAMMAD HUMAYDN 
PADSHAH i’O THE THRONE OP GAUR. 

Saltan Mahmud, fleeing wounded from the battle with Sher 
Khan, turned to meet Sultan Muhammad Humayun, the Emperor. 
At the time when Sultan Humayun the Emperor captured the 
fort of Chunar, Sultan Mahmud ai-riving at Darvishpura,* and 
meeting the Emperor, and uoing much cajolery and persuasion, 
requested the Emperor to invade Bengal. The Emperor, taking 
pity on Mahmud, left Mirza Dost Beg‘ in charge of the fort of 

I See note ante. 

3 This was a quarter of Gaur, The inscription on this mosque is pub- 
lished in J A.S.B. for 1872, p. 339. 

t The fate of Mu|}mudShah is fully described in theTorl^-i-gher Slialii. 
of which the Hon’ble Sir Bdmird Clive Baylcy lias published a translation in 
Dowsou’s edition of Elliot’s History of India, IV, pp. 360-364. 

* I have not identified this place ; but it must have been close to Chunar, 

® In Badaoni (p. 348, Vol. T), it is stated that when the King of Bengal 
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Ohunav, and in the beginning of 945 A.H.‘ raised the standard 
of m-ireh towards the conquest of Bengal. Sher Khan ,* learning 
about this, despatched J allal Khan and Khawa.s Khan to defend 
the pass of Teliagadhi, which leads to Bengal. And this Telia- 
gadhi and Sakrigall is a place between the provinces of Behar 
and Bengal, it is very impregnable ; it is flai/ked on one side by a 
lofty hill and a dense forest which are quite impassable, and on 
another side by the river Ganges, to ford which is very difficult. 
Emperor Humayun detached Jahangir Beg ® Mughal to capture 
Teliagadhi and Sakrigall. On the day that Jahangir Beg reached 
that place, just after he had dismounted, Jalhil Khan and 
Khawas Khan, marching up quickly with an efficient force, 
attacked him. The Mu gh al forces, unable to cope, were van- 
quished, and Jahangii- Beg, getting wounded, in a hapless 
condition, retreated to the Emperor’s eamp.* But when Emperor 
Humayun himself inarched up to Teliagadhi and Sakrigali, 
Jallal Khan and Khawas Khan, seeing their inability to stand the 
Emperor’s onslaught, fled towards the hills, and from thence, to 
gher Stan at Gaur. The Imiicrial army, forcing its way easily 
through that narrow defile, marched up, stage by stage. And 
when the Imperial camp halted at Kohal Gaon (Oolgong), 
Mahmud Shah, who was in the company of the Emperor, heard 
that his two sons who had been taken prisoners by Jallal Khan, 
had been slain. From this grief and affliction, he jiined away 


(named erroneously Kasib Shah, which should be Mahmud Shah) gettini' 
wounded in the war against Sher Shah, camp and met the Emperor (Hamhyun), 
and invoked his help, the latter left Mir Hindu Bog Quohiu in charge of 
Jannpur province, and marched (from Ohunar) towards Bengal, forcing the 
pass of Teliagadhi, which was fortified and held by Qntb Kli au .and Khawas 
^an (son and servant respectively of Slier Shiilil. 

1 i.e., 1538 A.O. 

S Sher Khan or Shcr Shah was at this time at Gaur and had made 
himself master of it. (See Badaoni, pp. 348 and 349, Vol. I). Mughal historians, 
to please the Mu gh al Emperors, invariably belittle Slier Shah by calling him 
“ Sherman.” Sher Shah finally defeated Humayun (Jarrett’a Tr., Ain, p. 421, 
and Badaoni, pp 3S4 and 356, Vol. I) near Eananj in A.H. 047 (A.C. 1640), 
when Humayun fiod to Sindh. 

S He is mentioned as Governor of Bengal niider Humaynn (vide Bloch- 
mann’e Tr , Ain-i-Akbari, and also the text, Ease. 1, p. 331, and also Badacmi, 
p, 362, Vol. I.) 

* This must have been near Colgong (Kahlgaon), at the time. 
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day by day, and in a shorb lime died.' And since ^er on 

hearing about the approach of the Imperial forces, became 
anxious, he removed the treasures of the kings of Gaur and 
Bengal, fled towards Radha,* and from thence towards the hills 
of .Jbarkand.* Emperor Humaynn captured without opposition 
the city of Gafir*, wh^ch was the capital of Bengal, and owing to 
the ominous nature of its name, he changed it to Jinnatabad, and 
introduced the Imperial i^utba and coin. The ports of Sunar- 
gaon and Chatgaon (Chittagong), etc., came into the possession of 
the Emperor. For some time, the Bmpeior lived in ease and 
comfort, and did not pursue Sher ^an, and made light of the 
enemy. Three months had not yet passed, since his stay in that 
city, when owing to the badness of the climate of that place, many 
horses and camels died, and many soldiers fell ill. Suddenly, 
the news was received that the Af^ans, marching by way of 
Jharkand, had captured the fort of Rohtas,^ and that leaving 
a force for the defence of the fort, Sher Khun himself had march- 
ed to Monghyr, and had put to the sword the Emperor’s grandees 
who were there. And the nows of the successful rebellion 
of Mii'za Hindal which had come to pass at Delhi,® was also 
received. The Emperor becoming anxious on the a receipt of the 


1 llahmud Shah, the last Indopendciit Musalmaii king of Bengal, died at 
Culgong in 1538 A.C. 

* This was the name which Western Bengal boro under Hindu 
Rajas. 

3 Chnta Nagpur tract was so called during Moslem rule in India. 

* Humaynn captured Gaur, abont July 1538. Humayun stayed at Gaur 
for throe months, that is, till September 1538 A.C., and named the place 
Jinnatabad. (See Badaoni, p. 349, Vol. I;. 

6 This important fort in South Behnr was captured by Sher Shah in 946 
A.H. or about September 1538 A.C. by an ingenious stratagem. (See Badaoni, 
p. 349, Vol. I). Shor Khan induced the Rajah of Rohtss to give shelter to 
his family in the Fort, and then sent in there two thousand armed Afghans 
in mahfas or palanquins; these latter killed the Rajah and his soldiers, 
and easily captured the Fort for §lier Sbab. 

® In Firishta oconra the following : “ At this time news was received that 
Sfirza Hindal had raised the standard of rebellion in Agrah and Uewat, had 
caused the ^nl;ba to be recited after bis own name, and had killed Shai^ 
Bahlol” (Vol. 1, p. 423,Fera. text). Delhi mentioned here therefore appears 
to be a mistake for Agra, as appears also from the text which follows. (See 
Badaoni, p. 350, Vol. I). 
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news from Delhi, appointed Jahangir Quli Begi Governor of 
Bengal, and leaving Ibrahim Beg, who was one of the priucipal 
Omra, with five thousand select cavalry in the former’s company, 
himself swiftlv marched hack towards Agra. This happened 
in 946 A.H. 


THE ACCESSION OF SHBB SHAH* TO THE THRONE, 
IN THE CITY OP GAUR. 

When Emperor Hutnayun in the year 946 A.H. withdrew 
towards Agra, Sher IQiaii, apprised of the unprepai edness of the 
Imperial army and of the lebellion of Mirza Hindal, set ont from 
the fort of Rohtas with a large army. And at the time, when 
the Imperial camp arrived at Chausa, capturing the high wnj', 
for three months Sher IGian bivouacked facing it,* and caused 
as much haras.sment ns he could. At length, by wny of ti'eachery 
and stratagem, sending to the Emperor iSliaikh Khalil, the 
well-known saint who was his spiritual guide, §her Kban sought 

l In Badaont (p. 360, Yol. I). “ Jalinugir Beg Miigjial.” 

S His regal style was Faridu-d-din Abnl Ftnzaffnr gher ghali. He reigned 
from 944 to 952 A.H or 1538 to 1545 A.C. He lies bnried at Saliasram (Snsseram) 
in Bebar. His first Governor of Bengal, Khizr Kan, who married a daughter- 
of Mahmud Shah III, king of Bengal, was replaced by QazT FazIIat, of Agra. 
Tliose who care to know the life and career of this remarkable Sovereign, 
will find a full account lu Badaoni (Vol. 1, pp. 356 to 374). A man of learning 
and wonderful resources, a dashing soldier, a general of high order (always 
ready to avail himself of all stratagems and tactics in war), n politician of 
keen diplomacy, when he mounted the throne, he exhibited the higliest 
qualities of a statesman and a beneficent sovereign. Moderate and seientifio in 
his revenue-assessments, liberal in his gifts, Jovears and benefactions, generous 
in supporting learning and the learned, wise in his army-reforms (copied 
subsequently by Akbar) munificent in laying down trunk roads, planting trees, 
sinking wells, establishing caravanserais, building Jlosqnes, Madrasahs and 
Khanqahs, nndi erecting bridges, few Indo-Mosiem Kings come np to his 
level. He administered justice so vigorously that ho impressed his perso- 
nality on ail, and established thorough peace, so that, says Badaoni (p. 363, 
Vol, I) , no dacoit or robber wonld dare to touch a gold plate, though it 
might be left on tiie road by an old woman, during her sleep. 

* Sher Kan had encamped on the right bank of the river between 
Chansa and Baksar, The river here is called Thora Nadi. The battle of 
Chansa was fought on 9th Safar 946 A,-H. or 26th June, 1639 A.C. (See 
Badaoni, pp. 361 and 362, Vol, I). 
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for peace. The Emperor, owing to the exigencies of the times, 
accepted his orertares,! and it was agreed that Bengal and the 
fort of Bohtas would continue in the possession of Sher TTh gn^ 
and that the latter would put forth no further pretensions, but 
that the Imperial coin and !^ntba would be in force in those 
provinces. Sher ]^£n, taking his oath on the holy QorSn, 
accepted these terms ; and the Imperial army were re-assured 
by this oath. But Shor Xhan, on the following day, with an 
cfSoieiit and well-equipped Afghan force, taking the Imperial 
army by surprise, did not allow it time to lally into ranks, and 
after fighting became victorious, and closed the ferries where 
boats were moored. Owing to this cnuso, the king as well as the 
beggar, the high as well as the low, became dispirited and 
straitened, and being hardpressed by the Afghans, plunged pell- 
mell into the river Ganges, so that besides the Hindustanis, 
nearly twenty thou.sand Mug^als got drowned. The Emperor 
also, plunging into the I’iver, with the help of a water-carrier, 
with great difiBculty crossed over to the bank of safety, and with 
a small number of followers, the cup of whose lives was not yet 
full to tho brim, set out for Agra. Sher ®in, aftor gaining this 
strange victory, returned to Bengal, fought repeatedly with Jahan- 
gir Quli Bog, and at length by way of deception and treachery, 
invited him to his presence, and slew him and his retinue. And 
putting to the sword the remainder of tho Imperial army who 
were at other places, he introduced the Khutba and the coin after 
his own name, and brought the provinces of Bengal and Behai’ 
absolutely under his domination. And from that time he assumed 
the title of Sher Shah,* and that year devoting himself to the 

1 Bather the overtnrea for peace were made by Hamaynn, who sent 
HuUa Muhammad Aziz for the purpose to ^er ^an, who was then at 
Chansa. At the time, §her Khan with his sleeves stuck up and with a spade 
in hand, in grilling weather, was digging a trench, and fortifying the place 
On seeing tho Mnlla, ho sat down on the bare ground, and in reply to tho 
Mulla said ; “ Tell this one word on my behalf to the Emperor, that he 
seeks war, and not his soldiers, whilst I do not seek war, bnt my soldiers do.” 
^er ^ah then sent to the Emperor his spiritual guide Shaikh EhaJil, a des- 
cendant of ghai^ Farid Ganj Shakar. (See Badaimi, pp. 360 and 351, Vol. I). 

* After defeating Humaynn at Chausa on 26th June, 1539 A.O. (9th 
Safar, 946 A.H.) gher Kh an marched to Gaur, slew Hnmayun’s Governor, 
Jahangir Quli Beg, and assumed the same year at Gaur the royal title of 
Faridu-d-din Abul Muzaffar Sher Shah, and struck coins. Sher g^ah stayed 
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settlement of his kingdom, attained geeat power and pomp. At 
the end of the year, leaving Kliizi- Khan to rule over Bengal, he 
himself started for Agra. And from that side, Humaynn’s force, 
despite the fraternal dissensions, consisting of one hundred 
thousand soldiei s, marched forward to encounter him. And in 
the year 947 A.U.^ on tiie tenth day of the iionth of Mnharram, 
in the neighbourhood of Qaiiauj, on the banks of the river 
Ganges, the contending hosts faced each other. And whilst the 
Mughal forces were preparing to encamp at tiiis stage, nearly 
fifty thnnsand Af gh an cavalry dashed up. The Imperial army, 
without fighting, was routed, and Sljer Shah ciiasing it np to the 
river, marched, forward to Agra. 


RULE OE :o:iZB KHAN AT GAUtt. 

When Khizr ^Q^an was appointed Governor of Bengal on 
belialf of Sher Shah, he married a daugliter of one of the kings 
of Bengal,* and in his mode of living, and in his paraphernalia 
of comforts and luxuries, observed the kingly mode. And when 
Sher Shah at Agra came to know about this, exorcising fore> 
sight, he deemed it proper to adopt remedial mensures against 
the disease before it shewed itself, and swiftly marched to Bengal. 
And when Khizr Khan went forward to receive him, Sher Shah 
imprisoning him, divided the province of Bengal amongst several 
tribal chiefs, and appointed Qaji Fazilat, who was one of the 
learned scholars of Agra, and who was distinguished for his vir- 
tues, honesty and trustworthiness, to be the over-lord, and 
entrusting to his hands the power of making peace and war in the 
country, he himself returned to Agra,* 

till end of December 1539 A.O. nt Gaur, and then leaving ^izr gban ns his 
Governor of Sengal, he marched towards Agra, {Badaonif pp. 352 and 864 
Vol. I). 

1 Corresponding to the year 1540 A.C. See description of battle of 
Qananj in Badaoni, p. 354, Vol, I. 

* He married a daughter of lHalimud Shah IIT, the late king of Bengal, 
and gave himself royal airs, in consequence of which S]i®r @hah promptly 
removed him, and appointed Qazi Fazilat as Governor of Bengal in his place, 
( See Badaoni, p. 365, Yol. I). 

* Iu948 A.H. nizr^anwas deposed at Gaiir by §her Shah, gher 
ghah had political insight of a high order. The administrative arrange* 

19 
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AGCOUHT OF THE OYEB-LORDSHIP OF MCHAIIMAD 
KTTAY SFB ICr BENGAL. 

Wben TO tlie jear 952 A.H , Sher ^ah. in capturing tlie iort 
of Kalinjar,*^ by tte will of Proridence, was accidentally burnt 
by tbe explosion of Ifiie gnEpowder of a mine that had been laid 
niidemealh tne rampart, and his yonnger son. named Jallal 
TThan. ascended the throne of Delhi and assnmed the title of 
Tslam Phah.* popularly known as Salim Shah, Mnbammad 
IQan Snr, who was one of the principal Omra and a connexion of 
Salim Shah, and who was renowned for his jnstice and eqnity and 
eonrteons deportment, was apfjomted Gorernor of Bengal. And for 
some years until the end of Salim Shah's reign he cantinned so, after 
which he raised the standard of rebellion, aud turned towards the 

ments that he intredneed at this time id Beeeal, t.i.. of fiseieg different 
tribal chiefs to mle over different territorial divisirjns wunld indicate 'that he 
was fully aljre to the policy “Diride anJ rule.'’ His instalUtinn cf Qaai 
Fazilac, a Bchriar of Agra, in a position of orer-lordship crer tness tribal 
chief*, further inlicatt® that he set a high value on Irarning. cher 2hth died 
«n 12:h Bahi 1 . 952 A H. '3rd June, l&4ot : he lies hnr:ed at Sal.srtm, in Sonth 
Behar, See Tari^-i-gher ghzhi fer an inCBiestmg aernont of .gher Shah’s 
carter, and al« j badaani, p. Sfo, Vol. I. Firi^ta and Akt arnsmah. 

Pher SJiah w.i« the first mler -who from a kii g of B ‘n,;al, became the 
Emper ir of all Ifidia. Hi^ tnumph was a triumph for Bentral wl.ise prnaoerity 
am] welfare cortmned to receive his special atten'ion even after he became 
Emperor of India ilughal historians generally no dr ubt fn m their delicate 
positionj iiave faded to appraise M.er Shah’s qaalities as a statesman and as 
a soldier at their pr per worth. His reign was fruitfnl cf militarv, fiscal* 
agrioultnral, ec m niic, cnrreucy and revenue mforms in Bengal, and also of 
imny pnhlic works of ntility. S'jch as roads, rest-houses bridges, fortifications, 
Khan pan, colleges and wells, io. 

1 “ Kalinjar is a stone fortress in Suhah Allahabad, upon heaven-reaching 
Ijill.” 'Am, Daring its siege in 1^5 AC., a shell rehnunded from the walls 
into the battery where SJ^er Shah stood, and sec fire to the gnn-powder. He 
was severely burnt, and died nevt dav. fjairett's Tr , Ain,, Vol. 11. p. 1604). 
Ain simply says ’■ he fell at the powder magazine when the fire opened in 
the fort.” f See Badaoni, p. 372, Tol. I). 

* Jallal ^an assumed the royal title of Jallgln-d-din Ahnl Jlnzsffar 
Islam Shih in 1545 A.C. (or 932 A.H.) He reigned from 1545 to 1353 A. C. 
He appointed his relative Mnbammad Khan Snr as his Governor of Bengal, 
removing Qazi FazBat. Islam Sh ah lies bnned at Sassaram. He drew np a 
comprehensive Fiocednre Code, and followed the enlightened and statesman- 
like policy of hia illuatrious father. See Bod-i mi. Vol. I. p. 374. 
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conquest of Obunar, Jannpur i and Kalpi.* Muhammad Shah 
‘Adli,'’ taking in his company Hemu* the grncpr, who was one of 
his leading Omra, with a large army, proceeded to encounter 
Muhammad Khan, and in the village of Chaparghatha, which is 
fifteen hro distant from Kalpi, between the two armies, a san- 
guinary engagement took place.* Many pej’soiis on both sides 
were killed, and Muhammad Khan, too, was killed. The grandees 
who escaped from the sword fied, and rallied together at Jhosi,* 
and installed in power Muhammad Khan’s son, named Khizr 


t “ Jannpur is a Inrge city. Snitan Firnz Tughlak laid its foundation and 
named it after his cousin Fa^ru-d-din Jnnai.’’ — Ain.‘ 

* Kalpi is mentionod in the Ain under Subah Agra (Jarrett’s Tr , Vol II, 
p. 184). 

* Mnba riz Khan killed Firiiz Khan, son of Islam Shah, and assumed (in 960 
A.H. or 1553 A.C.) the title of Muliammad Shah ’Adil. Owing to this un- 
warranted assassination, popularly he was known as ’Adil Shah or simply as 
" Andhali ” which means “ the blind” in Hindustani. 

In Firishta and Stewart, it is stated that Muljammnd Khan Sur ruled 
over Bengal and North Behar wisely and henefioently till the close of the 
reign of Salim §hah ; but when in 960 A.H. Hutammad ’Adili who was 
addicted to debauchery and pleasures, monnted the throne, after slaying 
Firnz ^hSn, Muhammad ^au refnsed to pay him homage, viewing him as 
the assassin of his late master’s son. 

Mnhammad Khan Sur was appointed in 952 A.H. (1545 A.C.) CloTernor 
of Bengal and North Behar by Islam ghah, who had deposed QazT Fazilat, 
the nominee of S])°r §hah. Islam §hah at the same time confirmed Miyan 
Snlaiman Karrarani to continue as Governor of South Behar. 

4 Hemu the grocer was made a Superintendent of the Markets by Salim 
Shah, and raised to the office of Administrator-General of the Empire by 
Muhammad ghiih ’Adil. He was defeated by Akbar’s General, Boiram Khan, 
in 1656 A.C. at Fanipat. 

* Muhammad ^au Sur, Islam Shah’s Governor of Bengal, refnsed to 
acknowledge Muhammad 'Adll Shall, and himself assnmed the royal title of 
Shamsu-d-din Abnl MnzaSar Muhammad Shah, and invaded Jannpur and 
Kalpi. The battle of Chapparghatta was fought between the two in 962 A.H. 
(1565 A.C.) Chapparghatta is east of Kalpi, on the Jamuna river. He 
ruled as Islam Shah’s Governor of Bengal from 952 to 960 A.H. and reigned 
B8 king of Bengal from 960 A.H. to 962 A.H., that is from 1553 to 
1655 A.C. (See Badaoai, p. 432, Yol. I). 

* Jhosi is on the left bank of the Ganges, opposite to Allahabad ; there 
^^izr^^an, son of Mnhammad S]iah, who was killed in the battle of Chappar- 
ghatta, celebrated his julus, and assumed the royal title of Bahadur Shah in 
962 A.H. (1555 A.C.) (See Badaoni, p. 433, Vol. I). 



^an. Bahadur Shah (that ia, .^izr !^an), to avenge th 
death of his father, set about collecting his forces, subdued man^ 
of the eastern provinces, and invaded Bengal. 


BULB OF MIZR CTAN, STYLED BAHADUR SHAH.i 

When Bahadur Shah, with an eificient army, invaded Bengal, 
Shahbaz ^an, who, on behalf of Muhammad Shah ‘Adli, was at 
that time Governor of Gaur, advanced to fight. The grandees of 
Shahbaz Qian, seeing the overwhelming force of Bahadur Shah, 
deserted to tlie latter. Shahbaz !^an, with the remnant of the 
soldiery who held on to him, resolved to fight, and was slain on 
the battle-field. 


The man whom Fortune favours, 

Who has power to vanquish ? 

Bahadur Sh^^i triumphant and victorious, captured the City 
of Gaur, and introduced the coin and Khutha in his own nnme. 
After this, he drew his forces against Muliammad Shah ‘Adli, 
and a great battle was fought at a point between Surajgadha 
and Jahangirah.l Muhammad ^ah, receiving mortal wounds on 

1 Baliadnr Shah or Khizr Khan, son of Mnhammad ^an Sur aliat 
gharnsn-d-dm Abul Muznffaj: Mahammad ShSh, was installed in power at 
JhosI, where Mnliammad Shah’s defeated grnndees and officers rallied after 
the battle of Chapparghatta. He reigned over Bengal as king from 962 to 968 
A.H. (orl665tol561 A.O.) Badaoni calls him Mnhammad Bahadur. The 
most important event of his reign was his war with ‘Adli Shah, whom he 
defeated at the decisive battle of Snrajgarha in Uonghyr district, in 964 A.H. 
At this battle, Sniaiman Kuriuani who held South Behar from Sher §hah’s 
reign assisted Bahadur Shah. (See 'farjWi-i-Dandi and Badaoni, pp. 433-434, 
Vol. I). 

Bahadur Shah was king of Bengal and North Bohar from 962 to 968 
A.H. (that is 1655 to 1861 A.O.) During this period, South Behar continued 
under its old Governor, Uliyan Sulaimin Kararani. 

It may he noted here that Bahadur Sh&h was a contemporary of Kmperor 
Akbar who ascended the Imperial throne in 963 A.H. (or 1666 A.O.) 

* Jahangiiah village is close to Jamalpur railway station, in Monghyr 
district. Surajgadha or Snrajgarha is a town close to Maulanagar, on the 
banks of the river Ganges, in Monghyr district. 
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the battle-field,^ was killed. And this Muhammad Shah alias 
Mubariz ^an, was a sou of Nizam Shan Snr, who was a nephew 
of Sher Shah, and a cousin and brother-in-law of Salim Shah. After 
tlie death of Salim Shah, on the third day, slaying the former’s 
son, named Firuz Shah, who was his nephew, Muhammad Shah 
mounted the throne of Delhi, and assumed the‘title of Muhammad 
^ah ‘Adli.* As the latter had no capacity for Government, the 
Af gh ans nick-named him ‘ Adli,’ and by a slight change of pro- 
nunciation, they called him ‘ Aiidli.’ And ‘ Andli,’ in the Hindus- 
tani language, means “ the blind.” After this, Bahadur Shah, 
reigning over Bengal for six years, died. 


REIGN OP JALLALU-D-DIN, SON OF MUHAMMAD N. 

After Bahadur Shah’s desith, his brother Jnllaln-d-din 3 as- 
cended the throne, and after five years’ leign, in the City of 
Gaur, died. 

0 

REIGN OF JALLlLU-D-DlN’S SON. 

After Jallalu-d-din’s death, his son, whose name is unknown, 
ascending the throne, struck up the drum of brief authority, and 

1 At this battle in 964 A.H. (1557 A.C.) Bahadur Shnh was assisted by 
Sulaiman Kararani. According to Torikh-i-DandT. tlie decisive buttle was 
toQgbt at tlie" stream of Sar.ijgarli, near Monghyr ” (which is the Keol Kadi). 
Professor Blocbmann locates the battle-field at Fathpnr vilinge, 4 miles west 
of Surajgsrh and the Keol nadi. Tarikh-i-Dandi inaccnratoly pluces Snraj- 
garha one kos, more or less, from Monghyr. 

t See Badaoni, p. 384, Vol. I. 

S His royal title was Ghi5su-d-d?n Ahnl Mnzaffar Jallal Shah. He 
reigned ovei Bengil and Noith Bchar from 968 to 97l A.H. (or 1561 A.C. to 
1664 A.O.) During this period, Sulaiman Kararani continued as semi- 
independent Governor of South Behar, whilst Hajipur which had risen in 
importance from the time of Nasrat Shiih continued to be the head-quarters 
fo the Bengal Governor of North Behar. Patna became the seat of Behar 
Governors from the time of Emperor Akbar. §her Shah had built the Fort 
of Patna (see Bloch. Oontr. J.A.S. for 1875, p. 302). Jallal Shah died at 
Gaur in 971 A.H. With Jallal Shah aud his eon, ended the Sur dynasty is 
Bengal. Badaoni (p. 430, Vol. I) states “ that Mahammad ^an Sur, rnlev 
of Bengal, assumed the title of Sullan Jullalu-d-dlu, aud extended the Bengal 
Kingdom up to Jaiinpar.” 



BA yet more titan seven months and nine days bad not elapsed, 
vhen Ghiasn-d-din. slaying him, nsnrped the reins ot the 
sovereignty of Bengal. 

RfilGN OF (ffll5SU-D-DlX. 

When Snltan G^iasa-d-dln drew to his lap the bride of the 
kingdom of Bengal, as yet he had not morrf than one year and 
eleven days rested on the bed of ease, when Taj Khan Krani ‘ 
gathering strength, slew him, and by means of the sharp sword 
congnered the kingdom. 

o 

REIGN OP T5J SEAN KRANI. 

Taj Shan Krani was one of the gi-andees of Salim Shah, and 
Governor of Samblial.* At the time of the decline of Muhammad 
§hah ‘Adli, escaping from Gwalior, he set out for Bengal. 
Atu^mmad Shah ‘Adli detached a large army in pursuit 
of him. In the environs of Chaprampiir, which is forty Ttro 
distant from Akbai-abad and thirty Ttro distant from Qananj, 
the two forces encountering each other, a battle was fought, 
when Taj Kban being routed, retired towards Chnnar. On 
the way, winning over certain Revenue Collectors of the 
Crown-lands of Muhammad Shah ‘Adli, he levied from them in 
the shape of cash and goods whatever he could, and taking one 
halcj^Sh of elephants — a halqSh consisting of 100 elephants — from 
the pargannahs, united with his brothers, ‘AhmSd i^an and 
Ilyas ;^an, who were Governors of certain districts alongside the 

1 Sulaiman Khan Karani, Governor o{ South Behar in 971 A.H. (1564 
A.C.) sent hie elder brother Taj ^an Korarani, to Gaur, to put down the 
usurper, Ghiasn-d-dln. Taj ^un killed the usurper, and established himself 
at Gaur, in 971, and from 971 to 972 A.H. (1564 to 1563 A.O.) ruled as 
Governor of Bengal, on behalf of his brother Snlaimin Kararani (J.A.S. for 
1875, p. 295, and Badaoni, pp. 409, 420 and 421, Vol. I). Badnoni describes 
Taj ^an as one of the most learned soholars of his time. He died in 972 
A.H. 

4 Barkar Sambbal nnder the Suhah of Helhi is mentioned in the Ain 
(Jarrelt’s Tr., Voi. II, p. 104j. 

The Am further states : “In the city of Sambbal is a temple called Bari 
Mandal (the temple of Vishnu) belonging to a Brahman, from whose descen- 
dants tlie tenth avatar will appear in this spot” (Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 281). 
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banks of the Ganges, and of Khwaspnr Tandah, and raised the 
standard of rebellion. When Muhammad Shah ‘Adli marched 
fi-om Gwalior with his army against the Karanians, and on the 
bank of the Ganges, the two armies encountered each other, 
Hemu* the grocer, who was the generalissimo of Muhammad 
Shall ‘Adli’s army, taking with him one halqSA of elephants, and 
crossing the river, and fighting, became victorious. And when 
Ibrahim Khan Sur,* who was ‘Adli’s sister’s husband, escaping 
and capturing Delhi raised troubles, Muhammad Shah ‘Adli was 
compelled to leave the Karanians, and to march back towards 
Delhi. And the Karanians thus became independent. And, as 
has been related, when Taj Khan reduced to his subjection the 
City of Gaur, after nearly nine years ruling over it, and conquer- 
ing the kingdom of Bengal, like others, he died. 


REIGN OF SDLAIMAN KARANl.3 

In the beginning of his career, Snlaiman Karani was one of 
the grandees of Sljer ghSh. Sher Shah appointed him Gover- 

1 Though a grocer or bciqiilj Homu rose to the officer of Vizier and gene- 
raliasimo under tlnhammad Shah Adli, and exhibited great personal courage 
at the battle of Fanipat fought in 06Ji A.H. between him and Akbar. He 
assiiined the title of itajah Bikrammadit at Delhi. He ill-treated the 
Afghans, who at heart despised him, and who, therefore, for the most part 
threw in their lot with Akbar. (See Badaoni, Yol. II, pp. 13 to 16). 

* See Badaoni, Vol. I, pp. 422 to 428. During the chaos which arose 
during the latter part of the feeble reign of Kuhammad §h5h Adli, it was 
arranged between Ibrahim and Sikandar alias Ahmad Kh an, that the former 
would rulo over the Eastern Empire from Delhi to the oastcrnmost portions 
of India, whilst tho latter would be master of the Fanjab, Multan and other 
western tracts. 

3 According to the Akbarnamah, Badaoni and the Tabaqat-i-Akbari, he 
died in 980 A.H. and reigned in Bengal from 971 to 980 A. H., or 1568 to 
I572 A.G. He is sometimes called Kararani and sometimes Karani and also 
Krani. It is related of him that he held every morning a devotional meeting, 
in company with 150 Shaikhs and ’Dlamas, after which he used to transact 
business during fixed hours, (See Bloch. Tr., Ain, p. 171, and Badaoni, Vol. II» 
pp. 76, 173, 174 and 200), and thatthis practice influenced Akbai’s conduct. 
His conquest of Orissa (in 973 A.H. or 1567 A.0.) mainly through the 
efforts of his distinguished general, Kalaphar, is detailed in a following 
section in the text, and also in Firishta. Akbarnamah, and TariUi-i-Dandi. 



nor of the Subah of Beliar, which ho continued to hold iu the 
reign of Salim Shah. When Salim Shah passed to the regions 
of eteruitj, in Hindns'tan, tribal chiefs established themselves, 
and in every head the ambition of sovereignty, and in eveiy 
lieart the aspiration of suzerainty, arose. Sulaiman Klian, after 
the death of his brother, Taj Eban, established himself with full 
independence as king of Bengal and Behar, and abandoning the 
City of Gaiir, owiug to the inclemency of its climate, established 
himself in the town of Tandah.* And in the year 97.'> A.H., he 
conquered the country of Oi’issa, and placing it under a permanent 
Governor with a large army, he himself set out for the conquest 
of the country of Kuoh Behar. He subjugated its environs and 
outlying parts, and whilst be was besieging its capital, he got 
news that tlie insurgents in Orissa had again raised the standard 
of insurrection. Thus, of necessity, he abandoned the siege of 
Koch Behar town,* and returned to Tandah, which was his 
Capital. And for some time, in a similar maimer, there was 
commotion all over Hindustan. And when Emperor Hnmaynn 
returned to Hindustan from Persia, Sulaiman Sian, exercising 
foresight, sent a letter embodying sentiments of loyalty and 

His principal nobleman and officer, Khan Jnhan Lodi, held a conference with 
Akbar's general, Munim Khan-i-KhSnan. in the neighbonrhood of Patna, and 
it was arranged to reoitc the Khntba and striko coins in Bengal after Akbar's 
name (see p. 427, Bloch. Tran., Ain, and Budaoni, p. 174). In 972 A.H., 
Snlaiinsii removed his capital from Gaiir to Tandah. Akbar sent an embassy 
to him (Badaoni, p. 76, Vol. II). 

I Tandah was on tho west side of the Ganges, nearly opposite to Gaur. 

In 972 A.n, (1561 A.O ) Salaimun Kai-aranl, the Afghan king of Bengal, 
abandoned Gaiir on account of its bad climate, and shifted tlio capiral westward 
to Tandah, which was also called Khwaspur Tnnduh. In 983 A,H. (1575 A.C.) 
Mnnim Khan-i-Khanrin, Akbar’s Sii’nsaJar.re-oconpied Gaur, where a pestilenoo 
soon broko out, and ho as well as many officers and soldiers died. 

(See Bndnonij pp. 216 and 217, Vol. 11). About 1242A.il, (1826 A.O.) Tandah 
was destroyed by hoods, and disappeared into the river. Now-a-days it lies 
as a heap of dust abont a mile from Lakhipur. (See Beveridge’s Analysis of 
Kharshid Jahan Kama, J.A.S., 1893, p. 216). 

* Taking advantage of the dissensions between the Afghans nnder gber 
Shah and the Mng^als nnder Kmporor Hnmaynn, Kuch Behar which had 
previously been snbdned by Alan-d-din Hnsain Shah, king of Bengal, and 
partially re-conquered by Snlaiman Sararani rose into semi-indepcndenoe in 
941 A.U. under Bisa, and became independent under Bajas Kara Karayan 
(9G2 A.U,} and Bal Gosain (980 A II.) Subsequently it was recouquei’od. 
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friendship, together with presents. Prom the other side also, 
owing to the exigencies of the times which called for the destrac<- 
tion and extirpation of the descendants and adherents of Sher 
^ah, the presents and gifts were accepted, and a condescending 
reply containing expressions of reassurance and good-will was 
sent, together with a Boyal manifesto, I'atifying Snlaiman’s 
continuance in his office. After this, though Sulaiman ^han 
continued the Khutjba and the coin after his own name in the 
kingdom of Bengal,^ he styled himself Hazrat ‘Ala (the Supreme 
Chief), and outwardly showing submission to Jallalu-d-din Muham- 
mad Akhar Badshah, he sent occasionally presents and gifts. 
Nearly sixteen years * ruling independently over Bengal, in the 
year 981 A.H. he died. And he was very energetic, industrious, 
and strict. In the history of Piri^ta, the reign of Taj Qiau 
is not given, and the reign of Sulaiman !^an is described as 
lasting 25 years. Since the brothers, from the beginning, held 
conjointly the rule of this country, and Taj Nhan came afterwards, 
therefore the rule of both has been ascribed to one. God knows 
the truth ! 

REIGN OP BATAZID OTIN,® SON OP SULAIMAN :o:AN. 

After Sulaiman’s death, his son Bayazid Ehan, assuming the 
sovereignty, ascended the throne of Bengal. As yet more than a 
month had not elapsed, and according to another account, one 
year and six mouths he had ruled, wheu an Af gh an named Hanso, 
who was a cousin and brother-in-law of Bayazid, attacking him, 

1 From note ants, it would appear that be ceased to do so in Akbar’s 
time. 

> From note onfe, it would appear that he ruled only for ten years over 
Bengal, whilst he held Behar from the time of Sher ffiiSh. 

B He reigned in 930 A.H. or 1372 A.C. (See eztiaot from Badaoni and the 
Bawanih Akbarl regarding the death of Sulaiman, accession and assassination 
of his son Bayazid, and the installation of Bayazid’s brother Band, chiefly 
through the efforts of Lodi ^on, the premier nobleman of the Bengal 
kingdom (J.A.S. for 1875, pp. 304-805}. 

Badaoni who was a zealous Moslem remarks that ‘ Sulaiman conquered 
the town of Katak-Benaros, the mine of unbelief,’ and made Jagannah (Puri) 
a dor-nl Islam, and ruled from Eamrup to Orissa. Snlaiman’s first Viceroy of 
Orissa (inolading Eatak) was Lodi ^^an alias ]^an Jahan Lodi, and his first 
Governor of Jagannath or Puri was Qutlu ^an (see Badaoni, p. 174, Yol. II). 

20 
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killed liim by stratngem in the Andience-ball, and attempted to 
become Administrator of the afiairs of the kingdom, Lodi !^an 
who was a principal and trusty officer of Snlaiman !^an, demur- 
ring, tried to kill him. According to a tradition, after 2 ^ days, 
the younger brother, named Dand Khan, killed Hanso, to avenge 
the death of his bvo^ier. Either way, after Bayazid, his brother, 
Land Khan, succeeded to the throne. 


BEIGN OP DiUD EffAN, SON OP STJLAIMAN OAN. 

"When Band !^an* ascended the throne of Bengal, sub- 
duing completely all parts of Bengal, he introduced the Khutha 
and the coin after his own name. Owing to continual indulgence 
in wine and association with low and mean people, and because 
of numerous troops and retinue, and plethora of equipage, and 
abundance of effects and riches, and greatness of rank and dignity 
(in that he had 40,000 well-mounted cavalry, and 3,300 elephants, 
and 140,000 infantry, consisting of musketeers, matchlookmen and 
rocketeers and archers, and 20,000 pieces of ordnance, most of 
which were battering guns, and many armed cruisers, and other 

1 It is related in the Sawanih Akhari and Badaoni that Bayazid ‘ in 
his youthful folly read the in his own name, neglected all forms of 

courtesy, and also ill-treated the chief nobles of his father who consequently 
hated him. Hanso, the sou of his uncle Jmad (brother of Snlaiman), who 
was also his brother-in-law, then killed him. Lodi ^an then killed Hansoi 
installed Baud. (See J.A.S. for 1875, pp. 304-305). 

* Band l^an became king of Bengal, Behar and Orissa in 980 A.H. 
(1572 A.O.) and reigned from 980 A.H. to 984 A.H. (1672 to 1676 A.C.), under 
the title of Abul Mnzaffier Baud Shah. In 982 A.H. Akbar personally wrested 
Behar from him by storming Patna and Hajipnr forts, and Baud fled to Orissa 
where the battle of Mughulmari or Tukaroi north of Jalisar, was fought in 
1576 A.O. between him and the Imperialists, commanded by Mnnim ^an-i 
l^anin. Band was" defeated, and oonolnded the Peace of Katak, under 
which Bengal and Behar were ceded by him to Akbar, the latter recognising 
Baud’s sovereignty over Orissa. In 983 A.H. Mnnim San-i-Sanan died 
of malaria at Gaur, with a large part of his army, and Baud ^an, encouraged 
by this circumstanoe, invaded Bengal, and on 16th Eahi II dS A.H. (12th 
July, 1576 A.O.), was defeated by Akbar’s General, Husain Qnli miSn Jahan, 
at Akmahal or Bajmahal, captured and beheaded, (See Tari^-i-Bandi, 
Pirishta, Badaoni and Akbarnamali). With Baud Khan’s death (1676 A.O.) 
the Kararani dynasty ended in Bengal, ' 
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implements of war, which he had ready and in store! he became 
haughty, and aiming at conquests caused troubles to the frontiers 
of the Empire of Emperor Akhar. Although the well-wishers dis- 
suaded him from this policy, and gave him good counsel, he did not 
listen. And Munim Qan,^ styled the Khan-i-Khanan, who was 
Akbar’s Governor of Jaunpur, and held a mansdb of Fanjhazari, 
under the order of the Emperor, turned towards the destruction 
and extirpation of Baud !^an, and sent in advance of himself a 
small body of Mu gh al officers. Baud !^an, on hearing of this, 
appointed Lodi !Qan Af gh an, who was his premier grandee, to 
oppose the Mughals. At Patna, both the armies encountered 
each other, and for some time were engaged in skirmishes. At 
length, both the factions patched up terms, and both the armies 
withdrew to their respective Provinces. But Emperor Akbar, 
declining to ratify the treaty, appointed Baja Todar Mai * (after 

1- He was appointed to hie jagira in Jaunpur in the 12th year of Akbar’s 
reign, when he concluded peace with Sulaimau Kararani, king of Bengal, who 
promised to read the KhtUoa and strike coins in Akbar’s name. Munim in 
982 A.B. was appointed Governor of Behar (after Akbar captured Hajipur 
and Patna from Baud) and ordered to follow Baud into Bengal. Munim 
moved to Tandah, opposite to Qaur, on the right side of the Ganges, to settle 
political matters, and left the pursuit to Muhammad Qnli Khan Barlas. The 
latter followed Baud to Batgaon, whence however. Band withdrew to Orissa, 
and Mul^ammad Quli ^han Barlas from Batgaon invaded the district of Jasar 
(Jessore), where Sarmadi, a friend of Baud, had rebelled, but the Imperialists, 
here too met with no success, and returned to Batgaon. Muhammad Qnli 
soon after died at Midnipur, and Munim ^an with Todar Mai invaded Orissa, 
defeated Baud at the battle of Mn^ulmari or Tikaroi, when the Peace of 
Eatak was concluded, under which Bengal and Behar were ceded by Baud 
to Akbar. Munim died of malaria at Gaur in 983 A.H. The great bridge of 
Jaunpur was built by him. It may also be of interest to note that another 
general, named Murad ^an, under Mnnim ^an-i-^anan, about 982 A.H. 
invaded Fatbabad (or Faridpnr), and conquered it as well as Sarkar Bogla. 
This Murad ^an died at Fatbabad (Faridpnr) in 988 A.H., and Muknnd, 
the zamindar of Fatbabad and Bhosna, invited Murad’s sons to a feast and 
treacherously murdered them. See Bloch. Trans., Ain, Tol. I, p. 318 and 
Badami, pp. 178 and 160. 

3 For a biographical account, see Blochmann’s Tr. of Ain-i-Akbari, Yol. I, 
p. 82. He was a Ehetri by caste, and attained the monsob of Ohakar- 
htusdn and also the ofdce of Akbar’s Naib Biwan or Beputy Finance Minister. 
He was very loyal to his sovereign, and Akbar held a high oidnion of him. 
The xentroll assomated with his name and prepared under the dinction of his 
sovereign, is well-known, and is given in the Ain-i-Akbari. ( See Ain-i- 
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Taising him to the rank of Hazari) to the office of Administrator 
of Bengal, and sent him in advance of the BIhSn-i-KhainSn. and 
detached other officers and soldiers under the command of the 
aforesaid Qian for chastising Daud Kh an, and repeated his order 
to the Khan-i-Ehanan in regard to the conquest of Behar. Since 
.at that time, betweeii Baud Khan and Lodi Khan, some estrange- 
ment had arisen, Lodi Qan, being displeased, opened with the 
Khan-i-Khanan communications of conciliation, and avowed to- 
wards Emperor Akbar sentiments of submission and loyalty. 
•Another Af gh an officer, named Qntlu Khan, who bore a grudge 
against Lodi Qan, shaking the chain of enmity, denounced 
Lodi Qian before Daud Khan, siting that Lodi Khan had been 
in collusion with Akbar’s grandees, and that covertly he was of 
xme inind with the latter. Daud "^an, on being apprised of this, 
writing a soothing letter to Lodi Khan, and bringing him over to 
his side, had him in his presence, and churlishly slew Lodi Khan, 
who Was renowned for his soundness of views, sagacity, bravery 
and valour. Daud Qan then himself with a large anay 
Inarched towards the bank of the river Sone, to encounter Akbar’s 
army. And at the point of the confluence of the rivers Sone, 
Sro and the Ganges, a great naval engagement took place. 

The young and the old were tired out with the battle. 
Owing to incessant shower of spears and arrows. 

The hurtle of daggers rose to the skies. 

Hearts were pierced, and a torrent of blood set a-flowing in 
the river. 

The battle-axe became inlaid on the helmets of the heroes. 
Like the comb of fighting cocks on the head. 

At length, the fortune of Akbar triumphed, and the Afghans 
being routed, took to fiight, and retired to Patna. Some of 
their war-vessels fell into the hands of the Mughals. The 
Khan-i-Khanan also following up and crossing the river, marched 
with the greatest expedition to Patna, and investing that fort, 
where Daud -Kb an had entrenched himself, prepared to assault it. 

Akbaii, Yol. II, Jarrett’s Tr., p. 88, and also Yol. I, pp. 366 and 848 
Blocbmann’s Tr.} It would appear that this great rent-roll which has made 
Todar Mai so famons, was jointly prepared by him and bis Chief, Mnzaffar 
•Khriii. Akbar's Chief Finanoe Minister or Diwan. (See Badaohi). 
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When the signal to assault the fort was given, 

From both sides a hundred guns and muskets roared. 

From the booming of the thundering guns, and thekr 
smoke, 

Like unto the sable cloud wherein the thundering angel 
dwells, ‘ 

From the shower of cannon-balls, like the hail. 

Gushed in amidst those armies a deluge of destruction. 

When this news reached Muhammad Jallaln-d-din Akbar, ho 
came to realize that without his effort the conquest of the fort 
pf Patna was impossible. Therefore, mustering up Imperial 
courage, he with all his princes and nobles set out in one thousand 
flotilla of boats, placing over them covers of variegated colours, 
in the thick of the rainy season. When the Emperor reached 
the suburbs of Patna, he got news that ‘Aesh Khan Neazi, who 
was one of the faithful officers of Daud Khan, sallying out of the 
fort, had been killed whilst fighting with the !Khan-i-K^anan, 
•and that the garrison of the fort were contemplating flight. The 
Emperor then detached l^an ‘Alim * with a corps of 3,000 cavalry 
for storming the fort of Hajipnr ; and the latter arriving there, 
■wrested the fort from Fat^ Khan, and reduced it to his own 
possession. Daud Khan, on hearing of the fall of the fort of 
■Hajlpur, deputed sagacious envoys to the Emperor Akbar, 
asking forgiveness for his misconduct. The Emperor replied 
that on his personal attendance, bis mimes would be forgiven ; 
and in the event of his non-attendance, he might choose one out 
of the following three alternatives : “ (1) either he might engage 
singly in a combat with me, (2) or he might send one of his 
grandees to fight singly with one of my grandees, (3) or ho might 
send one of his war-elephants to fight singly with one of my 
elephants ; whoever is triumphant in either, the country shall be 
hie.” Oand ^^an, on receiving this message, was frightened, 
and seeing no advantage in tarrying at Patna, at night-fall slipped 

1 TTiii name was Chalmali Beg. He was Humayim’s Bofurehi or table- 
attendant. Hnmajna sent him with Mina Eamrmi to M ecc a , and on the 
lattdc'a death, he tetnrned to India, was gTamonaiy received by Akbar who 
oonfened on him the title at ^in ‘Alim. ‘ When Akbar moved against Dand 
^ih in Patna, gha it ‘Alim commanded a corps, and paasing np the river on 
tmats towards the month of the Gandak, effected a landing.’ (SecBIochmann’s 
Tt, of Ain, ToL I, pp. 3»-379}. 
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out through, the iron-gate, and getting into a boat, and leaving 
behind efiects and equipage, fled towards Bengal. The forts of 
Railpur and Patna were seized by the Imperialists, and the 
Emperor Akbar pursued the vanquished Af gh an army to a dis- 
tance of 25 kro, and 400 war-elephants of Dand !Qan, together with 
other equipages, fell into the hands of the Mu gh al heroes. Who- 
ever (amongst the vanquished) fled, saved his life, the rest were 
put to the sword. The Emperor, leaving Munim J^an to 
subjugate the outlying provinces and to extirpate Baud !^au, 
retired from Dariapur.^ When the Khan-i-Khanan reached 
Sakrigali, Baud Ehan becoming helpless fled to Orissa. And some 
of the grandees of Akbar, like Rajah Todar Mai and others, who 
had taken the route* to Orissa in pursuit of him, were twice 
vanquished by Junaid l^an, son of Band Khan, Munim Khan, 
hearing of this, himself* marched to Orissa. Baud !^an ad- 
vanced to encounter the latter ; when both the forces approached 
each other, they fell into battle-array.* 

1- There is a Dariapur about 2 miles south of Mokamiih xailwav ghftt 
station. This was probabl; the point up to which the Emperor Akbar 
adranoed from Fatna on boats in pursuit of Band Shah, the king of Bengal. 
With the fall of the forts of Fatua and Hajipar, iSee Badaani, pp, 160-181, 
Tol. II), Behsr was praotioally lost by Band Shah, who under the Peace of 
Katak subsoquently ceded Bengal also. 

* The route appears to 1 are been through Bardwan aoross Madaran and 
Miduipur to porganah Ghittna in Orissa, where Todar Mai was subsequently 
joined by Uunim ^an. Baud Khan at this time advanced to Haripur lying 
intermediate between Oiiasa and Bengal (see Akbarnamah) . 

* At this time tbe j^an-i-^anan was at Tandsh, opposite to Gaur, 
settling political matters. On receiving Todsx Hal’s appeal for help, the 
Kh«n-i-KhSnln promptly left Tandah, and qniokly advanced to Orissa across 
BIrbhum, Bardwan and Miduipur into parganah Chittua in Orissa, where 
Todar Hal was. 

* See Akbarnamah, Tabaqnt-i-Akbnri, Badooni, for fall partioulara of this 
battle. The Akbarnamah places the battle in a village called Takadhi or 
Takroi (two miles from the bank of the Soobanarika river and close to 
Jalesar). Professor Blochmann hae traced also a village called Mn^nlmari 
(or Mahal’s Flight) close to this Tskroi or Tookaroi. (Bee Bloohmann’s Tr. 
of Ain, Vol. I, p. 375, and also Badaoni, p. 193, Yol. II.) 

Todar Hal, says Professor Blochmann “ moved from Bardwan over Hadaron 
into the perguna of Ghittua, where he was subsequently joined by Munim. 
Band had taken np a strong position at Haripur which lies between Bengal and 
Oiissa. Battle took place on 8rd March, 1675 A.B, After the battle, Todar 
Mai leads the pursuit, and reaches the town of Bhadrak. Hot long after he 
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The heroes arrayed themselves on the hattle-field, 

All were armed with daggers, arrows and spears. 

On two sides the two armies sprang np like mountains, 

One without terror, the other with terror. 

All vied with each other, 

And charged, and themselves were barged with guns, 
arrows and spears. 

From the blood of the heroes of both the armies. 

Mowed a torrent on that battle-field. 

On the field fell many a slaughtered. 

On both sides, towered heaps of corpses. 

An Af gh an named Gujra,i who in heroism and valonr was the 
Biustam of his time, and who commanded the van of Daud lean’s 
army, made a bold onslaught on the commander of the Trh 5.-n.i- 
TThanSn’s van, named Khan-i-‘Alim, discomfited the Imperial 
vanguard, slew l^an ‘Alim, and shook the van. And a number 
of Imperialists who were between the centre and the van, 
becoming discomfited by the attack of Daud !^an, reeled back to 
the centre, and caused confusion. The l^an-i-i^anan, with the 
small remnant of troops that yet held the ground, advanced in 
front of Gujra, and by chance, Gujra and the Khan-i-Khanan 
encountered each other. 

When the two heroes encountered each other. 

They unsheathed from both sides dazzling swords. 

Now one, and then the other, inflicted sword-cuts, 

Worthy of heroes. 

The one did not succeed in penetrating the cuirass. 

The other defended himself with a shield. 

At length, by the sword of Gujra, 

The body of the Khan-i-Khanan got wounded. 

Other adherents came in the midst. 

And intervened between the two combatants. 

writes to llunim to come np and join him, as Daud had collected his troops 
near Eatak, and the whole Imperial army moves to Eatak, where a peace 
is concluded.” 

1 When Bayazld was killed by Hanso, it is related in the Sawanih Akbari 
that Onjra Ehan attempted to raise in Behar Bayazid’s son to the throne. 
It may be noted that a village called Gnjarpnr lies about 5 miles from Eatak, 
and that there is a family there that claims Gujra Eh an as its ancestor. 
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The Khan-i-Khanan . in that plight fighting, retired from the 
hattle-fi.eld and halted, and when the scattered Mu^al forces 
again rallied round him, ho again advanced to fight with 
Gnjra. 


When Gnjra d second time came to fight. 

From the aim of destiny, the how became stretched, 

When the arrow bit him clean on the forehead, 

The arrow passed right through the head. 

Gnjra fell on the field like a mountain, 

By his fall, his army became dispirited. 

When fortune turned its face from Band Khan. 

From every side, misfortune hemmed him in. 

Band !Khan fled from the battle, 

As be no longer dreamt of victory. 

Baud Ij^an, leaving behind the war-elephants and other 
armaments, in despair fled from the battle-field. And Bajah 
Todar Mai and other Imperial grandees marched in pursuit l of 
Baud Sian. When Baud Khan reached the environs of the 
river Chin,* he took refuge in the fort of Katak. Since every 
avenue of escape was closed, he was obliged to place his family 
and children inside the Fort, and then himself advanced to fight,, 
putting the cofiB.n on the shoulder, and preparing to die. Bajah 
Todar Mai communicated to the Khan Khanan the state of 
affairs. Although wounded, the Kbun !^anan on the wings of 
swiftness proceeded to that place. But Baud Khun negociated 
terms of peace through the mediation of one of the Omra, and 

1 It appears from the Akbarnamah that after the battle of Takroi, Todar 
Mai pursued Daud Khan up to Bhadrak, whilst Mun'im ^an the ^au-i- 
]^aiiSn owing to his wonnds still lay behind. At this time Dlnd ^an oollect- 
ed his troops at Katak, and so Todar Mai wrote to Mnn'im ^Sn to oome np, 
and Mnn'im ^an in spite of his wounds, moved np with the whole Imperial 
army to Katak, when the Peace of Katak was conclnded. Under it, Dand 
Khan formally resigned the sovereignty of Behar and Bengal to Akbar, retain- 
ing only Orissa. The battle of Takroi (3rd March, 1 675 A.C.) — called by 
Bodaoni 'Biohwa — was a most decisive battle, as it virtually ended Afghan 
anpremacy in Bengal and Behar, and substitnted Mn^^al rnle in its place, 
t “Chin” is apparently a copyist’s mistake for the “ Mtdianadi ” river. 
In sheltista writing, the words ‘Chin’ and Mahanadi in Persian might 
resemble each other. 
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yrhen the basis of tlie treaty i -was settled, he went to meet Man4m 
Qau. The Kbau ij^inan, showing chivalry and generosity, 
presented to him a belt, a dagger, and' a sword set in jewels, 
left to him the province of Orissa nnd Katak Benares, and 
himself (on behalf of the Emperor) taking possession of other 
parts of the kingdom, returned with triumph and pomp, entered 
the city of Tandah, and set himself to administer the country. 
Since in former days, from the time of Muhammad Ba^tiar 
Ehiljl down to the time of Sher Shah, Gaur had formed the 
Capital of Bengal, (though owing to the climate of tlie latter place 
not suiting foi-eigners, the Af gh ans had built Khawn^pur Tandah 
for the settlement of the nilers), the Ehan Ehanan, setting him- 
self to the reconstruction of the city of Gaur, proceeded to the 
latter place, and built it anew, and made it his head-quarters. 
Soon after, owing to the badness of its climate, he fell ill, and 
on the 19th Bajab, 983 A.U.^ died. Daud Khan, on hearing the 
news of the Khan Khanan’s death, with the assistance of the 
Afghans, re-occupied Bengal and Behar, and immediately marched 
to wrest the city of Khawa?pur Tandah. The Imperialists, not 
being able to tarry, evacuated the place. D3ud !^an with full 
independence resumed his former sovereignty. 


THE BULE OP NA WAB SCAN JAHAN IN BENGAL, AND 
AN ACCOUNT OP DAUD MAN’S DEATEL 

When the news of Mun'im i^an, Khan Khanan’s death 
reached Delhi, Emperor Akbai' appointed IjLusain Quli E^an 

1 Under this treaty of Katak, Behar and Bengal were formally ceded 
by Daud Shall, the Afghan king of Bengal, to the Mnghal Bmperor (Akbar), 
Orissa being still retained by Daud Slidh. Badaoni gives aii interesting 
description of the Daihar hold on the occasion by Mun'im Khan Khan 
^anan, across the Mahanadi river, opposite to the fort of Katak (Cuttaok). 
Both Mnn'im nnd Daud shewed refined chivalry and magnanimity towards 
each other, nt this State fonotion, 

S Corresponding to 1576 A.C. 

Frofessor Blochmann, in his Tr. of Aln-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 376, gives a 
list (oompiled from the Akbarnamab) of 14 other principal Mn{^l officers 
who died at Gaur of malaria at this time (983 A.H. or 1576 A.C.) Badaoni 
also gives the list. 

21 
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Turkman, afiiBr kostowing on bim tbo tiijio of Khan JabS^n,^ to 
the ofB.oe of Governor of Bengal. And when Khan Jahan reached 
the frontiers of Bengal, Khwajah Muzaffar Ali Turbati,* who was 
a servant of Bahram ® !^an, and, obtaining the title of Muzaffar 
Khan, was Governor of Behar, and had come for the conquest of 
the Rohtas fort, jollied him with the troops of Behar, Tirhnt and 
Hajipur, &c. And all the Imperialists uniting their forces, 
advanced to storm the fort of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali. Daud 
irhaTi also with a formidable army advanced to Akmahal,* which 
lies midway between Gadhi and Tandah, to fight with Khan 
Jahan. But Khan Jahan, by delivery of the first assault, stormed 
Gadhi, slaughtered about 1,500 Af gh ans, and advanced towards 
the site where Baud Khan was entrenched. When the distance 


1 He was appointed in 983 A.H. (1576 A.C.) by Akbar Military Grovemor 
of Bengal, on the death of Mun'im ^nn ^an-i-^nnan. His second-in- 
oommand was Rajah Todar Mai. He wns a sister’s son of Bairam Khan 
KhSn-i-Khiinnn. See his biographical sketch in Bloohmann’s Tr. of Ain-i- 
Akbari, Vol. I, p. 329, and also Maasir-id-Umara. 

At Bhagalpur, the Amirs of Bengal waited on Khan Jahan. 

From this period the whole of Behar, inclnding South and North Behar, 
wns placed under a separate Mu^al Governor, whilst Bengal was similarly 
governed by another separate Mughal Governon, The Governorship of Behar 
generally henceforth formed a sort of stepping-stone for the more responsible 
and lucrative office of Governor of Bengal (see the text). 

S “ Tirhnti " is a copyist’s mistake in the text for “Tnrbati.” He wns 
Akbar’s Governor of Behar, and held all Behar from Chausa to Teliagadhi. 
He was ordered by Akbar to assist ^5n Jahiin, Akbar’s Governor of Bengal, 
when the latter encountered opposition from the Afghans under Baud ^an, 
who had nt this time entrenched himself in the fort of Akmahal (subse- 
quently, Bajmahal or Akbarnagar). He was nt one time Finance Minister or 
Dewan of Akbar, and had Todar MaZ under him. He, together with 
his Deputy, Todar Mai, was the author of Akbnr’s revenue-roll called 
“ jam-i-hasil-i-hal, ” which supplanted the former revenue-roll of the 
Emperor, called ‘Jarai Rnqmi,’ that had existed from Bairam’s time. 
He was previonsly Bairam’s Dewan also. The old Jam-i-Masjid (now in 
ruins) of Agra was erected by him. He was killed at Tandah by 
Masum Khiin, the rebel. (See his full biographical sketch in Blochmann’s 
Tr. of Ain-i-Akbari, Yol. I, p. 348, and also Itaasir-vl-Umara), 

8 “Bahram ’’ is a oopyist’s mistake in the text for “ Bairam.’’ 

4 i.e., Bajmahal or Akbarnagar — Previous to Man Sing^ selecting it, gher 
Shah had selected its site. 
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between was covered, on tlie 15tli Mubni'i’ani, 983 A.H., which 
was II Thursday, both the contending hosts arrayed their forces 
in battle-rank. 

The two armies fell into battle-array ; 

The warriors became anxious to fight. , 

When the market of fight and combat became warm, 

The warriors drew against each other sharp swords. 

From the thundering of guns, and the raging of war- 
rockets. 

The sky itself quaked. 

Kala Pahar who was one of the renowned generals of Daud 
£han, attacking the right wing of Khan Jahan,^ spread consterna- 
tion, and Muzaffar Khan assaulting the left wing of Dand Hian, 
caused it to reel back, and simultaneously, !^an Jahan as- 
saulted the centre of Daud Khan, and a great battle commenced. 

On that battle-field,* mutual fightings occurred : 

Both the armies lost numbers of men. 

From the numbers of the killed, mounds were raised. 

And signs of the Day of Resurrection appeared. 

The renowned hero, ghan Jahan, in the battle, 

Reduced to dust the army of Daud : 

Whichever side he raised his sword. 

He severed the head of the enemy from the body. 

And from this side, Daud with the sharp sword, 

Caused havoc in the army of !^an Jahan : 

Whichever side he turned with his sword. 

He felled on his feet the helmet of the enemy’s head. 

If he struck a horse with his sharp sword. 

It was ripped into two pieces up to the bow of the saddle. 

1 “ ^5n Jalidn ” was a title next in importance to " ^an-i-^anan.” 

* This was the decisive battle of Akmahal or Agmabal (subsequently 
oallod Rajmabal or Akbarnagar), on 16tb Babi II 984 A.H., corresponding to 
I2th July, 1576 A.O. It finally ornslied Band Shah or Band ^an, the last 
Aff^n king of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and laid firmly the foundation of 
Unf^l supremacy over those provinoes, reduced Bengal to a §abah of the 
Great Mn^al Bmpire, and extinguished forever ludepeudent Moslem Boyalty 
in Bengal. 

, See full acooant of this great battle in the Akbamamah and Badaoni, 
which are contemporary aoeounts^ 
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And if he struck a spear on the chest of any person, 

Its point passed right tlirongh his back ; 

By the strength of arm, that furious lion 
Killed many, and squeezed many. 

But as fortune did not favour him. 

He could not titand his ground on the battle-field. 

He was vanquished, and he lost his treasures and effects. 
Misfortune, like a post-boy, ran towards him. 

When the eagle of victory and triumph cast its shadow on 
the army of Emperor Akbar, and Baud !Qiln fled from the battle- 
field, the heroes of Khan Jahan’s army, not abandoning Hand’s 
pureuit, followed him up, and at length Hand Khan was captured, 
and brought to Khan Jahan. The latter, considering Hand’s life 
to be a source of disturbance and insurrection, ordered him to 
be killed.i 

His head was cut off with the sharp sword, 

From the blood of Band, the ground underneath reddened. 
The Royal throne (of Bengal) became emptied of kings. 
Prom Bengal, Royalty vanished ! 

Junaid Khan, son of Baud Khan, who receiving a mortal 
wound, had fled from the battle-field, some two or three days 
subsequently also died. K^an Jahan reduced to subjection as 
much of the country as was in the possession of the Khan-i- 
Khanan, and sent all the elephants captured from the Af gh ans, 
together with other booty, to Emperor Akbar. And Muzaffar 
Khan, striking up the kettle-drum of return, proceeded to Patna, 
and in 984 A.H., turned to the conquest of the fort of Rohtas.* 

1 One cannot help noting the entire absence of chivaliy on the part of 
this hln^al General, Kh an Jahan. If he possessed one-quTiter of the 
chivalry of his own predecessor in ofSoe, the Zhan-i-Khanan, he could have 
never extended his hand to the perpetration of this brutality, which was as 
ferocious as it was ungallant. A worthy and heroic foe like Diiud ghah 
deserved a better fate, and it is a pity that ^an Jahan’s master, the Great 
Akbar, should not have provided against such a misdeed, which must reflect 
adversely on the Kmperor’s memory itself. 

» This renowned Port in South Beharin 045 A.H. passed into the 
of Sher ghah. (See Badaoni for a description of it, as it existed in Akbar's 
time). Daring his reign and that of his son SaKm g^ah. Path 
Batni commanded the Port. Subsequently, it came intg the hands of Snlai- 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXTIRPATION OF CERTAIN 
ORANDEES OF DlUJ? EffAN. 

When MuzafEai' @Sn planned to return to Patna, on tbe waj 
he detached Muljammad Ma’^um ^an^ to conquer Unsaiu KTian » 
A fgh an who was in those parts, and he cansing ^an to 

flee, came to the Parganna which was his jagir, and entered the 
fort. And Kala Pahar coming with 800 corps of cavalry, 
besieged Ma’sum Eian. The latter seeing a breach made, battered 
down the rear-wall of the fort, sallied out, and gave battle to 
Kala Pahar. As ill-luck would have it, in the heat of warfare, 
the war-elephant of Kala Pahar, with its trnnk, flung down 
Ma’sum Khau’s horse, and threw down Ma’sum Khan on tlic 
ground. In the meantime, the Mu gh al ai’chers hit the 
elephant-driver with the arrow, and the elephant, being without 
its driver, turned round and attacked its own army, and killed 
and trampled down numerous Afghans. From this cause, the 
AfghSns were vanquished, Kala Pahar was killed, aitd hi-s 
elephant turned back. The province of Orissa and Katak. 
Benai'es, the whole kingdom of Bengal and Behar, hy the efforte 
of !Qan Jahait, were annexed to the Empire of Akbar ; and the 
fortune of the kings of Bengal terminated, and no other king in 
that kingdom thenceforth minted coins, or had the Khn^bah 
read after his name. And the leaditrg Afghan grandee“, like 
Khan and Kala Pahar, as related above, were totally extirpated, 
and some fled to the jnngles in the tracts of Bengal.* Tjj the 

man Kararani and Jntaid Kaiaiani. The latter app^nnted Sywl 
mad CommaDdajit of ttt Fort. The latter being hardpre>oe4 by MiwaHa* 
^n, Governor of Bebar fled to gbabbaz Vbo bad been, 

deputed by abtar to cUasti-e Uajab Gafparj See .\in-i-AJcbeiri. ftioeh. Tr.,T*iL 
I, p. 999), ari:i tiaoied ovyr the Fort, to bim (hfii A.H i Tn the year. 
Akbar appolntnl tli Khin Eahreri Gorer/iov of ffohtit end ShibhEnwr 

Khan made the I ^rt tu him. Itlocb- Tr- ef Ain, toi f p. 4221. 

1 He fo>i.£h.t aeaUi'a Kill Pab-r B' j partic ilar^ of carera ja B-lkBh, 
Tr. of Adi, ToL !, pi A91 n and alao in Badmioi OoA IStwiirir'IcMJtesMru, 

* Seo p. ■1919, Blooh Tt., Ain, ToL T, 

S After the Mtlie of Akmabal oe AjE % iar wftirh' the 

independenit Afjjfftan- lining of Behar saS CArisse^ fiWMedl l%uS SBuHk, 

was deE»tted {ukI kainied, Khian fahe» iKoereded 1to> Sat^ejSiaiii, where 
family litraf. ah lihe tiuie iUbfeated remaaaitS’ of JlVaiWtfe nndlev 

daaulDld sml MItsi. and ce-anoered: Satgaooi bv rdneUng^l fteiipKre l£l3in$s 
mother esmetat . WMttedhfeetaad d««)& 
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year 987 A.H., Jalito died,' and the Afghans, whose names 

and traces had been lost, now issned out from all corners, and 
tried to re-occnpy and re-conqner the country. Amongst these, 
one principal Af gh an commander, named ‘Osman Ehan. combining 
with other Af gh ans, raised an insurrection. Emperor Akhar 
appointed Qan ‘Azftn Mirza Kokah,® together with other princi- 
pal Omra, to tlie Government of Bengal and Behar. And he 
made meedwortliy efforts to destroy and extirpate the A fgh ans. 
And when he did not succeed in completely extirpating them, 
ghMihaz Khan® came with re-inforcements, as an auxiliary to the 
Imperialists ; and then engagements ensned with ‘Ogman Kham 
The ferocious Imperialists did not stay their hands from the 
slaughter, capture and extirpation of the insurgent Afghans. In 
short, in the life-time of Akhar, the fortune of the Af gh ans declined, 
but as their extirpation was not completed by the time of the death 
of Emperor Akhar, which took place in 1014 A.H., ‘Osman ^lan 
rising again, re-sharpened his sword. And mobilising nearly 

of Daud, Bengal was by no means tboioaghly conquered, as tronbles broke ont 
in Bhati (Snndarbans inclnding tracts along tbe Megna), where the Af^^ans 
had colleoted nnder Karim Dad, Ibrahim and ‘Isa Khan, whom Abnl Kazl calls 
•'Marzban-i- Bhati.” (See Ain-i-Akbari, Blooh. Tr., Vol. I, pp. 330 and 343). 

1 He died at a town called Sihatpur (the ' Snnitarinm ’} which he had 
founded near Tandah. 

® In 98S A.H. Aziz was promoted by Akbar to command of Five Thon- 
sand, receired the title of Azam Khan, and was in 988 A.H. detached with 
a large army to Bengal and Behar, to quell disturbances. In 990 A.H. he was 
again sent there, when he occupied Teliagadhi, the '* key ” to Bengal. He 
fought against the rebels Ma’;am-i- Kabuli and Majnun ^an, and also operated 
against the Afghan Qutlu, who had occupied Oiissa and a portion of Bengal. 
He took ill, retired to Behar, leaving the command in Bengiil to Shahbaz 
^iin Kambd. Of him, Akbar used to say ” Between me and Aziz is a rirer 
of milk which I cannot cross.” (See Blochmann’s Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 825 for 
details of his career and also Maasir-ul-Umara). 

t For interesting details of his career see Blochmann’s Tr., Ain-i-Akbari, 
Vol. I, p. 399 and Maasir-ul-TJmara, kla’;um ^han Kabuli rebelled, fled to 
Bhati, and took refuge with the Marzban-i- Bhati, ’Isa ^an. Shahbaz 
Oian followed him to Bhati, crossed the Ganges at Khizrpnr (near Horain- 
ganj) plundered Bakhtiarpur, ’Isa ^an’s residence, ooonpied Snnargaon 
and encamped on the banks of the Brahmaputra. 'Isa ^an made pro- 
posals of peace which were accepted : under it, an Imperial Besident was 
to stay at Sunargaon, Ma’;am was to go to Mecca, and ghahbaz was to 
withdraw. But these terms were not carried out, as his officers shewed 
insubordination, and Shahbaz hsd to retreat to Tandah. 
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20,000 Af gh ans, he had the Ehntha in that tract read after his 
name, and from llie pride of being at the head of numerous 
followers, he became aggressive. And taking no account of the 
Imperial officers who were stationed in this country, he raised 
his hand of conquest on the Imperial dominions. 


Now I adorn my rarity-depicting pen with the chronicle of 
the accounts of the Nazims of Bengal, who were honoured with the 
khill'at of the Nizamat of Bengal fiom the lofty presence of the 
Ghagtai ‘ Kmperors, and who laising the standard of authority, 
freed this country from the weeds and thorns of rebellions. 

t t.e., Mughal Emperors. See note ante. 
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OHAPTBE III. 


AN ACCOUNT OP THE BDLE OF THE NAZIMS WHO 
WERE APPOINTED TO THE NIZAMAT OF BENGAL 
BY THE TIMURIDE EMPERORS OP DELHI. 


NlZlMAT OR VICEROTALTY OP RAJAH MAN SINGH. 

When on the 19th Jamadi-nl-Sani 1014 A.H., Nuru-d-din 
Muhammad Jahangir Bada^ah, in the fort of Agra, ascended the 
Imperial throne, inasmnch as from official despatches, news-letters, 
and the correspondence of officers, news of the insurrection of 
‘Opman ^^Sn was continually received, on the very day of his 
accession, the Emperor, bestowing rich khilTat with charqal, and 
a sword set in jewel, and a splendid horse, appointed Rajah Man 
Singh to the Nizaraat of the ^ubah of Bengal, whilst Wazir @an 
was exalted to the office of Diwan and Auditor of this Province.' 
After their arrival in this country, the refractory ‘Osman advanced 
to fight, and a battle ensued. ‘Osman with great shrewdness opened 
secret negotiations. As the war was protracted, and the extii'pa- 
tion of the Afghans was not accomplished, in that very year 
of accession, Rajah Man Sing » was recalled from office, and 

I For the first time, we hear of the offioea of Naaim and Diwan. Hither, 
to we heard of Military Governors, called Sipasalsrs ’’ or “ Sirlashkars ’’ 
or “ Hakims ” appointed by the Mughal Emperor. It is obvious that, 
hitherto, Bengal under the Murals was under a sort of Military 
Government, presided over by Military Governors. When the back-bone 
of Af^an opposition was broken, in the time of Emperor Jahangir, 
for the first time, under Mu^jial rule, Bengal was placed under Civil 
Government by the Mn|^al Emperors, who appointed two distinct funo- 
tionaries, one being the Nagim (in charge of exeontive government! and the 
other, the Diwan (in charge of Revenue and Finance). This ayatem of 
Government, though actually enforced in Bengal in Jahangir’s time, must 
have been matnred towards the end of Akbar’s reign. 

* He was a son of Bhagwan Das, and Akbar bestowed on him the title of 
“ Farzand ” or " Son, ” and raised him to the Mansob of Haft Bazari. See full 
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Qatliu-d-din Sian Kolcalta^ Tvaa exalted to liis place, being tbe 
recipient at the same time of ^il’ats 'with a belt set in jewels, 
and of a horse with gold-monnted saddle. The Viceroyalty of 
Rajnli Man Singh lasted eight months and a few days. 


NIZAMAT OF QUTBU-D-DiN IffiAN. 

When Qntliu-d-din Kobaltash,* on the 9th Safer, 1015 A.H., 
WRS hononred with the khil’at of the Nizamat of Bengal, he was 
raised to the rank of a Panjhasan, with 5,000 soldiers and troopers ; 
and 2 lacs of rupees was given him for his allowance, and 3 lacs of 
rupees was given for the expenses of his contingent. After 
taking leave of the Emperor, he arrived in Bengal. As yet some 
months had not passed, when he was killed at the hands of ‘Ali 
Quli Beg Astajlu, styled Sher Af gh an Khan.* And the detail of 

partioalars of liis career in Bloch. Tr. of Atn, Yol. I, p. 340, and also in 
Maasir-ul-Umara, and Iqhalnnmah-i-Jahangiri. 

1 His name was Shaikh Khnba [Qutbu-d-din ^in-i-Ohishtl] and his father 
was Shaikh Zada of Badaon, and his mother a daugher of Shaikh Salim of Fath- 
por Sikri. He was a foster-brother of Jahangir, who whilst a Prince conferred 
upon ^uba the title of Qntibu-d-din Khiin. and made him Bubadar of Behar. 
On Jahangir’s accession to the throne, Ehuba was appointed Siibadar of Bengal, 
(1015 A.H.) At that time ghcr Afghan ‘Ali Qnli letajlu was taynldar (or 
jagirdar) of Bardwan, and his wife hlehmnnisaa (afterwards Empress Nur 
Jahan) was coveted by Emperor Jahangir. Qnt;bn-d*dia had instructions to 
send Sher Afghan to conrt, but the latter refusing to go, Qu^b went to 
Bardwan, where Sher Afghan came to moet him. On his approach, Qufbt 
lifted np his horse-whip. Sher Afghan thereon rushed with his sword against 
Qntb, and inflicted a cut on his abdomen, (^utb died, and one of his followers 
Ambah ^hiin, gave Sher Afghan a sword-cut on the head, whon the latter was 
also killed. (Bloch. Tr., Am, Vol. I, p. 496 and Iqialnamah-i-Jahangiri, p. 19). 

* He was safarchi or butler of Ismail II, king of Persia. After the latter's 
death, he went to India, and met at Multan, Abdur Bahim ^an-i-^aniin, 
and received a mansab, and on arrival at court, Akbar gave him in marriage to 
IfehrnnnisBa (the future Nur Jahon), daughter of Mirza Gh ivas Tehrani. 
Prince Salim fell in love with her, and brought about, on his tmeession to the 
throne, Sher Afghan’s death. Sher Afghan had received Bardwan district as 
tuq/Vil or jagi-Tt on Jahangir's accession. His body was buried in tbe shrine of 
the saint Bahram Saqqa at Bardwan. (See Iqbalnamah, p. 22). 

Four tigers had been caught, and Nur Jalian requested Jahangir (Tuznk , 
p. 186), to let her shoot them. She killed two with one bullet, and the other 
22 
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this inoidont is this. ‘Ali QtiU Beg Astajlu was a butter o£ 
ShSph Isma'il,* son of Shah Tahmasp Safavi.i On the death of 
Shah Isma'il, coming to India vid Qandahar, at Multan he entered 
the service of ‘Abdnr Rahim San. San Sanan.^ who was 
then employed on the conquest of Thatah and Sindh. The ^han 
Sanan informally enlisted him in the ranks of Imperial ofiBcers, and 
in that expedition, ‘Ali Quti shewed bravery and rendered valuable 
services. When the San Sanan from that expedition returned 
triumphant to the Imperial presence, at his request, ‘Ali Quli was 
honoured with an appropriate Mansab, and at the same time, a 
daughter of Mirza Siyas Beg Tehrani,® named Mehrnnnisa,* was 
wedded to him. And at the time when Emperor Akhar proceeded 
from Akbarabad (Agra) to the conquest of the Dakhin, and the 
Crown-Prince (Prince Salim, afterwards Emperor Jahangir), was 
ordered to undertake the subjugation of the Bana of Udaipur, ‘All 
Quli Beg was appointed as an auxiliary to the Prince. The Prince, 

two with two bullets, and so one of the courtiers spoke out on the spur of the 
moment the verse given in the text. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 624. 

1 These were kings of Persia. See p 97, Namtuh-Khusnmn. 

4 Ha was a aepahsalar or Commander-in-Ohief nnder Akhar. Bis great 
military services were conquests of Sindh and GDjrat. He was also an ac- 
complished scholar, and translated into Persian Bemoirs of Bahar. See 
Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 334 and Igbalnamah-i-Jahangin, p. 287. 

3 Bis real name was hlirza Ghivem-d-din Mnhaminad, and his father was 
^wajiih Mohammad Sharif, who was Vazir to Tatar Snltan and his son 
Qazaq ^»n, and who was snhseqnently appointed, by Shah Tahmasp, Varir 
of Tazd. After his father's death, (Btivas Beg fled from Persia with two 
sons and one daughter. On the way at Qandahar, his wife gave birth to a 
danghter, named Mehrunnissa — the fnture world-renowned Bur Jahan, 
consort of Emperor Jahangir. On his arrival at Pathpnr Sikri, Akhar 
appointed him Diwan of Kabul, and snhsqqnently Diwnn-i-Bayiitat. In 
Jahangir's reign, he received the title of Itimadn-d-danlah. After the death 
of her first husband, Sher Afghan, at Bardwan in the fight with Qutbn-d-din 
^an, Jahangir’s Governor of Bengal, Mehrunnissa was brought to court, 
and married in 1020 A.H. by Jahangir, who bestowed on her first the title of 
Bur Mahal and then that of Bur Jahan, her father Ghivns Beg being at the 
same time advanced to the office of Prime Minister or Vakil-i-Knl. See 
Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 608 and Iqhalnamah-i-Jahangiri, pp. 8, 64 
and 55. 

4 Udaipur is mentioned by Abut Pazl in Sorkar Ohitor nnder the Suhah of 
A jmir. ( See Jarrett’s Tr. of Ain, Vol. II, p. 273) It is related that a daughter 
of Banshirvan, the Persian king, whose wife was a daughter of Maurice of 
Constantinople, was married into the Udaipur Boyal family. 
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shewing every attention to him, gave him the title of Sher Afghn.-n^ 
and on accession to the throne, bestowing on him a Jagir at Bardwan 
in the Subah of Bengal, he sent him there. Afterwards, when the 
crookedness of his conduct, his wickedness and ill-temper 
became known to the Emperor, the latter, whilst sending Qutb 
Khan to Bengal, gave the latter a hint thtit if he found Sher 
Afghan well-behaved and loyal, well and good, bat if otherwise, 
he shonld send him to the Imperial presence, and that in coming 
if ho made excuses, he should punish him. When Qntbu-d-din 
Khan reached Bengal, he was dissatisfied with Sher A fgh an’s 
action and conduct. Although he summoned the latter to his 
presence, patting forward idle excuses, he did not attend. Qntbu- 
d-din IQan communicated the matter 'to the Emperor, who 
ordered that agreeably to the injunctions conveyed at the time 
of his departure, he should punish ^er Afghan. The above 
Qan, on receipt of the Imperial order, instantly marched 
swiftly to Bardwan. Sher Af gh an on getting news of the 
arrival of the above Khan, advanced forward with two grooms 
to receive him. At the time of meeting, the soldiers of 
Qu^bu-d-din l^an crowding in stood at a distance, like a ring. 
Sher Afghan said ; “ What is this treatment, and what does 
it mean ? ” The Khan told his soldiers to disperse, moved 
alone in Sher Af gh an’s company, and commenced conversation. 
Sher Af gh an read signs of treachery in the aspect of affairs, and 
forestalling the other, he thought it prudent to apply the remedy 
before the disease appeared, and with great agility hit Qntba- 
d-din on the abdomen with a sword, so that the latter’s entrails 
came out. The !^au > seizing bis abdomen with both hands, 
shouted out : “ Don’t spare him, don’t let this wretch escape.” 
A Kashmirian, named Aina Khan,* who was one of Qutb’s 
principal ofScers, spurring his horse, struck Sher Af gh an with a 
sword on the head. In that plight, Sj]er Afghan with another blow 
finished Aina Khan’s work. At this moment, the. soldiers of Qutbu- 
d-din Khan collecting from all sides, killed Sher Af gh an also, 
by inflicting successive cuts, Sher Afghan !^an is that person, 


1 He was a stout man, and one can well imagine his pitiful postnre at 
this moment. 

* He is called Pir ^an, also '* Buibah Khan ” and “ Daibah Uiiu ” iu 
Iqbalnamah-i-Jahiingiri, p. 24, 
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whoso widow, Nui JaliST\,* as Consort of Emperor Jahangir, is so 
renowned. A poet says : — 

® lUiA^ ‘Aifl jS 

Translation : 

Niir Jahan, albeit in appearance a woman, 

In the ranks of heroes, is a tiger-bnnting woman. 

After Qatbn-d-din ^^an was slain, the office of Governor of 
the Sabah of Bengal was bestowed on Jahangir Qnll !^an, who 
was Governor of the Sabah of Behar ; and Islam Khan was 
appointed Governor of Bebar in the latter’s place. 

THE NIZAMAT OF JAHANGIR QULl BilN.* 

Towards the end of the year 1015 A.H., which was the second 
year of Emperor Jahangir’s accession, Jahangir Quli Khan, who was 
Governor of the Sabah of Behar, was appointed to be Governor of 
Bengal. And bis name was Lalali Beg, and he was a slave-boy 

1 What chivalry towards women was possible under Islam in olden 
days even in India, is eloquently testified to by the career of Nur Jahan, 
the renowned Empress. Emperor JahSngir, her Boyal Consort, used to 
say of her, ** Before I married her, I never knew what marriage meant. 
I have conferred the duties of Government on her ; I shall he satisfied if I 
have a seer of wine and half a seer of meat per diem." With the exception 
of the Khutba. she received all the privileges of royalty. She sat by 
the side of her Consort in administering State affairs, and her name appears 
side by side with that of Emperor Jahangir on the Imperial farmaus and coins. 
She took particular care of orphan girls, led the fashions of the times, and dis- 
played aesthetio art in adorning apartments and arranging feasts. She was 
also a poetess. She exhibited great resonrcefnlness and bravery in resoning 
Jahangir from Ifahabet j&au’s hands. She lies buried at Lahore near 
her husband. On Jahangir’s ooins, the following inscription was engraved. 

jyO ‘"•i 

jji} »** A*? 

* Note the pon here. See IqMnamak’i'-Jahangirif pp. €6 and 57. 

® See Bloch* Tr., Aihj VoI. I, p» 501| and It^haloamah-i-Jahangiri) p. 24* 
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of Mirza Hakim. After the Mirza’s death, he entered the service of 
Emperor Akhar, who bestowed him on Prince Nuru-d-din Muham- 
mad Jahangir. He was a strong-built man, and he had rendered 
useful services. In religious matters and in regard for justice, 
ho was very firm. After reaching Bengal, as yet he had not fully 
set his hand to the work of administration, when death claimed 
him. Bis rule lasted one month and some days. When news of 
his death reached the Emperor, Islam !0^au,‘ son of Shaikh Badru- 
d-din Eatehpurl, who held the office of Grovernor of Behar, was 
appointed Governor of Bengal. And the Governorship of Subah 
Behar and Patna was conferred on Afzal Khan.^ son of Shaikh Abul 
Fazl ‘Allami.^ 


RULE OP NAWAB ISLAM OfAN, AND AN ACCOUNT 
OP THE PALL OP ‘OSMAN KEAN. 

When in the third year of Emperor Jahangir’s accession, the 
Nizamat of the ^abah of Bengal was entrusted to Islam ^an, the 
latter had strict orders to extinguish the fire of insurrection and 
rebellion that had been kindled by ‘ Osman Khan. Islam Khitn on 

1 Islam ^an was married to a sister (named LadlT Begam) of Abul Fazl, 
Akbar’s renowned Prime Minister. Islam ^an died as Governor of Bengal in 
1022 A.H. (Tuzuk, p. 126). His name was Sliaikh Alau-d-din Ohishti. and he 
was a grandson of Shaikh Salim, the Saint of Fathpur Sikri. He received 
the title of Islam ^an, and was Governor of Bengal from 1016 to 
1022 A.H. He shifted in 1015 A.H., the Mughal Viceregal Capital of Bengal 
from Tandah to Dacca. See Iqhalnamah-i-Jahangiri, p. 33 and Maasir-ul- 
Umara. 

3 Shaikh Abul Fazl Allami, Akbar’s friend and Prime Minister, was bom 
on 14th January, 1551 A.O., (6th Muharram, 668 A.H.) at Agrah, during the 
reign of Islam ffiiah. He was a son of Shaikh Mubarik ; held the office of Prime 
Minister under Akbar and actively co-operated with the latter in the enuncia- 
tion of a liberal policy of toleration in the government of the mixed races 
subject to the Musalmau Hnle in ludia. He was a great scholar, and author 
of several works including the Akbarnamah and the Ain-i-Akbari. He was 
murdered by Bir Singh, at the instigation of Prince Salim (afterwards 
Hmperor Jahangir) on 13th August, 1602 A.O. See his life in Blochmann’s 
Tr. of Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, and also in Haasir-al-Vmara. 

> Abdur Bahman, son of Abul Fazl Allami, received the title of Afzal 
Khan, and was appointed by Emperor Jahangir, in the third year of his reign. 
Governor of Behar, vice Islam BGian who was appointed Governor of Bengal. 
Iqbalnamah, p. 33, and Mnasir-ul-Umara, 
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arrival at Jaliangirnagar (Dacca),* set himselE to tlie affairs 
of the admiaistratioa of the country. When his good administra- 
tion and his thorough grasp of the affairs of the Nizamat came to he 
known by the Emperor, the latter, in recognition of his good 
services, in the 4th year of accession, raised him to the rank of a 
FanjhazSri, including soldiers and troopers. Islam Khan detach- 
ed a large force under the command of Shaikh Kahlr Shuja‘it 
the extirpation of ‘Osman ^^an, leader of the A fg han 
insurrection, whilst other notable grandees, like Ki^war^ 
Khan, son of Qntbn-d-dln Kban Kokah,** Iftikhar !Qan,^ Syed 
Adam Barha,^ Shaikh A^ha,** M‘utaqad £haii, the sons of 

1 At this time (1015 A.H.) the Capital of Bengal was transferred from 
Tandah to Dacca or Jahangimagar (so called after Ihnperor Jahangir) by 
Jahangir’s Viceroy of Bengal, named Islam Khan. Dacca continued to remain 
henceforth the Mughal Viceregal Capital of Bengal for nearly a century 
(barring a few years when it was temporarily shifted to Bajmahal). 

S His name was Shadlch Eabir Ohishti. and his titles were “ Shujait ]^an 
Bnstam-i-Zamon.” In the printed Pers. tezt,_y is inserted by mistahe be- 
tween “ Shaitt Kabir" and “ Shnjaifc ^on,” thus misleading the reader to 
fancy that these were tuo individuals. See note post. He was a relation of 
Islam j&an-i-Qiishti, Governor of Bengal, and received first the title of 
ghnjait ]^an ’ from Prince Salim, who on ssoending the throne, gave him 
the additional title of “ Bnstam-i-Zaman,” on acconnt of his services in putting 
down the Afghans under ‘Osman in Bengal. See p. 64, Iqbalnamah Jahangtn 
and Haasir-nl-Umara. 

t His title was ‘ Ei^iwar Khan,’ in the text it is misprinted as “ Kir 
^han. His name was Shaikh Ibrahim; he was a son of Shaikh ^nba 
(Q.ntbn-d-din Khan-i-Ohishtll. Governor of Bengal. In 1015 A.H., he was a 
commander of 1,000 foot, 300 horse, and received the title of Kishwar ^an 
from the Kmperor Jahangir. He was tor some time Governor of Bohtas, 
and served in Bengal in 1021 A.H., under Shujait ^an (Shai^ Eabir 
Ohishtil against 'Osman Khan Lohani, the Afghan. See Iqbalnamah, pp. 61 and 
66 and Maasir-til-Umara, 

* See n. 1, p. 169, ante. 

b Two sons of Ahmad Beg Kabnli (see Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol, I, pp. 465- 
466) named Sfaqbnllah Khan and Abdul Baqaheld the title of * Iftilthar Eihan’; 
either of them is meant. 

t He was a grandson of Syed llahmud of Borha, who served Akbor. Host 
of the Barha Syeds received from the llnghal Emperors the honorific distinc- 
tion of ‘ Khan.* which in those days was considered the highest title of 
Indo-hloslem peerage, next only in rank to Fxinoes Boyal and the “ Khan-i- 
Khanan ” and “ Amim-I-Dmara.” (See Bloch, Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 392, and 
Alamgir. namah). 

I He was nephew of Shaikh Hassan or Hassn altas Muqqarab Khan who 
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Mu'azzam iQian,' tosrethcr with other Imperial offioci's. were ap. 
pointed his auxiliaries. When these reached the frontiers of the 
tract* under ‘Osman, they first deputed a' sagacious envoy to con- 
ciliate the refractory mind of the leader of the insurrection. They 
strung the pi ecious pearl of good advice to the enr-eorner of his 
heart. Inasmuoli as that wretched man ( ‘Osman Khan) was by 
inherent nature a bad stuff, and had not the capacity of appreciat- 
ing goodness, not appraising the value of this pearl of advice, he 
collected brickbats of vain a-spii-ations in the vessel of his bad 
luck, and in the face of that shining pearl, he put forward the 
stature of his wild ambition, gave nermission to the envoy to 
withdraw without accomplishing his mission, and preparing to die, 
spurred swiftly the horse of aggressiveness and fighting, and 

in 1027 A.H. was Governor of Behar. (See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, pp. 521 
and 548). 

1 ShaiHi Bayazid (Mnazzam ^an) was a grandson of Shaikh Salim 
Ohiahti of Fathpur Sikri He was made Snbadar of Delhi by Jahangir. 
His Bon Mnkkaram Khan was a son-in-law and nephew of lahim Khan, Viceroy 
of Bengal, and served under the latter, oonquerod Koch Hajo and Khur- 
dah, became Governor of Orissa and subsequontly of Bengal. See XCaasir-ul- 
Umara. 

* The tract under ‘Osman appears to have been ‘ Bhati,’ that is the 
tract including the Sundarbans, the lands alongside the Brahmaputra and 
the Megua, in fact, the whole tract from Ghora^at (or Bangpnr) 
southward to the sea. His residence is meniionod in the histories 
(see Bloch , Ain, Vol. I, p 620) to have been at “ Kohistan-i-Daooa,” the 
“ Vilayet-i-Daooa,” but his father 'Isa Khan’s residence {vide p. .843 of do.) is 
mentioned to have been at Baktarapur, close to Khizrpnr. Khizrpur has been 
identified with a place about a mile north of modern Karainganj, close to 
which are rnins.of the forts built by Mir Jnmla, Mughal Viceroy at Daoca, in 
the 17tli centnry. There is still there a Muqbarah, which is supposed to be the 
resting-place of one of Jahangir’s daughters Here w.is the chief naval fort of 
Mnhammadan Government, it lay at the confluence of the Ganges, tho Lakhiya 
and the Brahmaputra rivers. It is three milos west of Sunargaon, and nine miles 
from Dacca About thirty miles north of Khizrpnr. are two villages within a 
mile of each other, called “ Baktarpnr ” and “ Issurpur,” bnt these contain 
no ruins. (See J.A.S. for 1874, pp. 2H-213). “ Bhati ” from its inaccessibility 
was elected as the last stronghold of the Af gh ans, who, sheltered amidst its 
jungles, out np by numerous rivers and channels, long defied there the power 
of the Mn^als. During the Mn^al military revolt under Akhar, the chief 
rebel, Masum ^nn Kabuli, who was a Tnrbati Syed and whose nnole had 
been Vazir under Hnmuynn, took refuge in “ Bhati,” where he fought against 
Mnzaffsf and Shahbaz. and at length died in 1007 A.H, (Seo Blooh Tr,, Ain, 
Vol. I, p. 431). 
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i-alUed bis forces on ilie banks of a river, • full of mud. Wlien 
news of this daring impudence reached Jahangir’s officers, in the 
seventh year of accession, towards the end of the month of Zilhaj, 
3020 A.H., the latter arrayed their forces, and advanced to the field 
of warfare. From the other side, ‘Osman Xhan also arrayed his 
miscreant troops fa» battle on the field of adversity, in front of 
the auspicious Imperialists. The heroes of the battle, on both 
sides advancing to fight, displayed heroism and bravery. 

When the fighting hosts on both sides faced each other, 
They fell to fighting against each other from every side. 
From the gun, the musket, the spear and the arrow. 

The banquet of warfare became warm. 

From excess of smoke and dust up to the sky, 

The universe could not be desciied. 

From the din and tumult of both the armies. 

The battle-field turned into the field of tlie Day of Resur- 
rection. [rockets, 

Showered from every side cannon-balls, arrows and war- 
And emptied the world of heroes. 

The corpses of heroes fiisked in every direction. 

Like slaughtered cocks, on both sides. 

In the thick of the fighting, and amidst the shower of 
nn’ows and i-ockets, 'Osman, displaying great valour, placed before 
himself rogue war-elephants, and assaulted the vanguard of the 
Imperialists. 

The brave Imperialists advancing, grappled with their 
swords and spears, and exhibited heroism worthy of a Rustam and 
a Sam. Syed Adam Barba* and ^ai^ Acha* who were 
Commanders of the Imperial vanguard, fell gallantly fighting. At 
this moment, the flanks of both the armies came into line. 
Iftikhar Khan,* Commander of the left wing, and Keshwar 
Khan,* Commander of the right wing, with a large number 

1 Probably this was tbe small LaUya river, on which modem Karaingnnj 
is situate, and close to which Were ^isrpur and Baktorpnr. Iqhalnamah, 
pp. 61 and 64. 

* The Tnznlc (p. 102] mentions that Kishwor ^an (son of Qntbu-d-din 
Klian. late Governor of Bengal), Iftikhar |^an, Byed Adam Barha, Shaikh 
Acha, hrother'a son of Mnqqarib ^iin, Mu’tamid ^an, and Ihtim'am Khan 
were under ghnjait’a command in his fight with 'Osman. Syed Adam, Jftilfiiar, 
and ghaikh Acha were kiiled (the Tuzuk, p. 132). Later Ahdus Salam Khan, a 
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of adherents, were killed ; and on the enemy’s side also many passed 
to hell.‘ On seeing that some of the leaders of the Imperialists 
had been killed, and their ranks emptied of veterans, a second time 
‘Osman placing before himself the rogue elephant, named Bacha, 
himself mounted on a saddled elephant, personally assaulted the 
Imperial van, and delivered successive onseiZs. From the side 
of the Imperialists, Shnjait Khan,^ with bis relations and brothers, 
advancing to oppose him, exhibited great bravery and heroism. 
Many of his relations were killed, and many retreated on receiv- 
ing mortal wounds. When that elephant came in front of 
Shnjait Khan, the latter spurring his horse struck it with a spear 
on its trunk, and with great agility drawing the sword from his 
waist, inflicted two successive cuts on its head ; and when he came 
in collision with the elephant, he drew his dagger, and inflicted 
on it two more cuts. The elephant, from its great ferocity, not 
reeking of these cuts, with great fury rushed up, and flung down 
both the rider and the horse. Shewing agility, Shnjait dismounted 
from his horse, and stood erect on the ground. At this juncture, 
Shujait’s groom struck the trunk of the elephant with a double- 
edged sword, and inflicted a serious ont, causing the elephant to 
fall on its knees, ghuja.it i^an, with the help of his gp-oom, 
threw down the rider of the elephant, and with a dagger inflicted 
another out on its trunk. The elephant roaring fiercely fled after 
this cut, and moving some paces fell down. Shuja'it Khan’s horse 
sprang up unhurt, and the Khan mounted it again. In the mean- 
time, another elephant attacking the Imperial standard-bearer 
threw him down with the standard. 

son of Muazzam ^an (a former Governor of Bengal) joined the Imperialists, 
and pursued ‘Osman. See also Iqbalnamah, pp. 61 to 64. 

1 The author’s remark is unjust and ungraceful. The Af^ans under 
‘0,sman were fighting for their homes and hearths, and did not deserve this 
opprohrions expression. 

t The Tuznk calls the elephant “ Gajpstl,” Iqbalnamah (p, 62) 
“Baatah.” 

i His name was Shaikh Eabir-i-Qhi^ti, and his title was Shaikh 
Shnjait ^han Bustam-i-Zaman. He was a relative of Islam Khan. Governor 
of Bengal and served under the latter in Bengal, and commanded the 
Imperialists in the fightings with ‘Osman, the Lohani Af^an. (See Bloch. 
Tr., Ain, Tol. I, p 620, and the Tuzuk, and the Uaaair aai Iqbalnamah, p. 64), 
Be was subsequently appointed Governor of Behar. 

23 
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BTjnjaifc KbSn shouted out, “ Take care, behave like a mau, I am 
alive, and will soon advance to your rescue.” A number of troops 
•who were round the standard-bearer took courage, inflicted 
serious cuts on the elephant which fled, and placed the standard- 
bearer on the horse again. At this time, when the battle was 
lingering towards itxr close, and many had fallen, and many being 
wounded were unable to move their limbs, the Imperial fortune 
blazed forth, and a cannon-ball hit ‘Osman !^an on the forehead, 
and levelled him straight on his horse. Though he realised that 
he could not survive this wound, still he heroically encouraged his 
soldiers to fight on. And when he read signs of defeat in the fore- 
head of his fate, pulling back the rein of his adversity, with the last 
breathings of a dying man, he reached Bengal. And the triumph- 
ant Imperialists following him up to his camp, halted. ‘Osman ^ 
expired at midnight. Wali Hban, his brother, and Mamriz 
irhan. his son, leaving behind the tents and the armaments, 
and removing his corpse, fled to their tent. Shujait Khan on 
hearing of this, thought of following up the enemy, but his ad- 
visers opposed the pursuit that day, on the ground that the 
ti’oops were tired, the killed had to be buiied, and the wounded 
dressed. In the meantime, Mu‘taqad Kh5n, who was afterwards 
honoured with the title of Lashkar Khan, ‘Abdus-Salam Khan, son 
of ‘Abdul Mu‘azzam Khan,® and other officers of the Emperor 
arrived with a fresh re-inforcement of 300 cavalry and 400 mus- 

1 Khwniah ‘Osman, according to the Matlizan-i- Afghani, -was the second 
son of Miyan ’Isa Khan Lohani, who after the death of Qutb ^han woe the 
leader of the Afghans in Orissa and South Bengal. ‘Osman succeeded his 
brother Bnlaiman, who had ‘ reigned ’ for some time, had killed in a fight 
Himat Singh, son of Bajah Man Singh, and had held lands near the Brahma- 
pntra, and snbdnod the itajahs of the adjacent countries. ‘Osman succeeded 
him, and received from Man Singh lands in Orissa and Satgaon and later 
in Baatorn Bengal, with a revenue of 5 or 6 lacs per year. His residence is 
described to have boon at “Kohistan Dacca," the “Yilayet-i-Dacoa” and 
Dacca itself. The battle between ‘Ognmn and the Imperialist General, Rhujiit, 
took place at a distance of 100 kos from Daooa on 9th hlnbarram, 1021 (or 2nd 
March, 1612 A.G.) Stewart places the battle on the banks of the Snbamaiika 
in Orissa, which is improbable. ‘Osman’s brother, Wali, on snbmiaaion, received 
a title with a jagir, and was made a commander of one thonsand. According 
to the Maatir he was murdered. See Blooh. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 520, Ma^zan- 
i-Afghani and Iqbalnamah, p. 61. 

* He was a Subadar of Delhi. See Blooh, Tr., Ain, Tol. I, p. -483. 
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keteers. Shu j ait !^an taking this corps -with him, chased the 
enemy. Wali Khan despairing sent the following message ; “ The 

root of this insurrection was ‘Osman; he 'has met with his deserts, 
we are all loyal. If we receive assurance of safety, we would 
make our submission and would send the elephants of ‘Osman, 
in the shape of tribute.” Shujait Khan ^d Mu'taqad Khan, 
shewing chivalry, arranged terms of peace. The following day, 
Wali Khan and Mamviz ^lan, with all their brothers and 
connexions, came to meet Shujait Hjan, and presented forty- 
nine elephants as tribute. Shujait and Mu'taqad Khan, taking 
charge of them, moved victorious and triumphant to Islam Khan 
to Jahangirnagar (Dacca). Islam Khan seat a despatch contain- 
ing news of the victory to the Emperor at Akbarabad (Agra). 
On the 16th of the month of Muharram 1021 A.H., this despatch 
reached the Emperor, and was perused. In recognition of this 
good service, Islam Khan was raised to the mansah of a 
ShashhasSri, and Shujait Khan had his mansab raised, and 
received the title of Eustam-i-Zaman ; whilst all other Im- 
perialists who had loyally and gallantly co-operated in the 
extirpation of ‘Ogman Khan, received similarly befitting mansahs. 
The insurrection of ‘Osman Khan lasted eight years, and in 
the 7th year of the Emperor’s accession, corresponding to 
1022 A.H., his subjugation was accomplished. In the 8th year 
of the Emperor’s accession, Islam l^an led an expedition against 
the Mags, who were brutes in human form. Islam Khan sent to 
the Emperor, in charge of his son, Ho^ang Khan, a number of 
the Mags that were captured, and in the same year (1022 A.H.) 
Islam Khan died in Bengal. Thereupon, the Governorship of 
that country was entrusted to his brother, Qasim Khan. 


NIZAMAT OF QASIM M^AN. 

After the Governorship of Bengal was conferred on Qasim 
!Qan, brother of Islam Khan, he ruled five years and a few 
months, when the Assamese making an incursion into the 
conquered Imperial domains, captured and decoyed Syed Abu 
Bakr.t Qasim Khan failed to make a sifting enquiry into this 

1 He was Commandant of a lineal ont-post on the Assam frontier at 
Jamdhara, under Jahangir. (See Alamgimamah, p. 680). 
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a&air, and was therefore superceded, and Ibrahim !^an Fateh 
Jang was appointed Nazim in his place. 


NIZiMAT OF IBRAHIM MAN, AND THE ARRIVAL 
OP PRINCE SHAH JAHAN IN BENGAL. 

Ibrahim Shan Fateh Jang,*- in the year 1027 A.H., corres- 
ponding to the 13th year of the Emperor’s accession, received the 
Vioeroyalty of Bengal and Orissa. He appointed his nephew, 
Ahmad Beg Eian * to he Governor of Orissa, whilst he himself 
resided at Jahangimagar (Dacca), and devoted himself to the 
work of administration. As during his incumbency, several grave 
afiairs came to pass, these will be briefly narrated. In the 17th 
year of the Emperor’s accession, corresponding to 1031 A.H., 
news reached Emperor Jahangir to the effect that the Ring of 
Persia was aiming to wrest the fort of Qandahar.^ In conse- 
quence thereof, Zainul- ‘Abidin, the Pay-Master General of the 
Ahadi * troops, communicated an order to Prince Shah Jahan at 
Bnrhanpnr, directing the latter to march quickly to the Imperial 
presence with troops, artillery and elephants. The Prince march- 
ing from Burhanpur ‘ reached Mando,^ sent a message to the 

1 He was the youngest son of Mirza Ghia.; Beg, and a brother of Empress 
Nur Jahan. (See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Tol. I, p. 512). 

S See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p. 512. He was a son of Muhammad Sharif, 
eldest son of ^ios Beg, father of Empress Nur Jahan. 

t In the 15th year, when the Persians threatened Qondahar, Khan Jahan 
was appointed by Jahangir Governor of Multan. In the 17th year, Shah 
Akbar, king of Persia, took Qandahar, after a siege of forty days, ^an Jahan 
was callod to court for consultation, and it was decided that Prince ]^urram 
(ghah Jahan) should be placed at the head of the expeditionary force to re- 
conquer Qandahar. In the meantime, Shah Jahan rebelled, and the expedition 
to Qandahar was not undertaken. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, pp. 503-504. 

* They were a body of troops intermediate between the Begulars and 
non- Regulars and Auxiliaries. They were created under Akbar. See Bloch. 
Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p. 249, for a full description of Ahadi troops. Zainul- Abidin 
was a son of Asaf ^an (III). See Blooh. Tr., Ain, Yol, I, p. 412. 

t A town in the Dakhin ; it was for some time the Mughal head-qnorters, 
during the military operations in the Dokhin. 

t Mando is name of a Sirkar or distriot as well as the name of a city in 
Sirkar Mando, inoluded in the Subab of Malwah. (See Jarrett’s Tr. of Ain, 
Yol. II, p. 206). 
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Emperor to tte effect that as the rainy season had approached, he 
woald make Mando his rainy-season quarter, and would afterwards 
wait on the Emperor. He also asked for pargarinah Dliolpnr ^ being 
added to hia jagir, and set Daria Khan * Af gh an to take charge of it. 
But before the arrival of the Prince’s letter, the Emperor had 
negotiated the marriage of Prince Shahryar with a daughter 
of Ifur Ma^al ® by Shor Af^an,* and at Nur Mahal’s request 
the aforesaid Pargannah had been bestowed on Shaharyar, and 
Sharifu-l-Mnlk. servant of Prince Shaharyar, had taken possession 
of the fort of Dholpur. Soon after, Daria Khan arrived and 
wanted to forcibly take possession of the fort. From both sides, 
the fire of conflict kindled. As luck would have it, an arrow hit 
Sharifu-l-Mulk on the eye, and blinded him. This mishap 
caused the Begam ® to be indignant; the fire of diseord blazed up, 
and at the instance of the Begam, the expedition to Qandahar 
was entrusted to Prince Shaharyar. whilst Mirza Rustam ® Safavi 
was appointed ‘Ataliq of the Prince and Greneralissimo of 

I Dholpur lies 20 Jcos from Agra, near the left bank of the Chambal river, 
(Blooh. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 357). 

! Dariya Bohilla was an ofiScer of Shah Jahan in the Da^in. (See 
Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, pp. 504-605). 

t Another name of the renowned Empress Nur Jahan, consort of Emperor 
Jahangir. 

* Sher Af gh an was the first husband of Niir Jahnn ; by him she had one 
daughter named Ladli Begum, to whom Prince Sbahryar (fifth son of Jahangir) 
was married, ghah Jahan or Prince ^nriam was Jahangir’s third son. ETur 
Jahan had no children by Jahangir. 

i That is, Empress Nur Jahan. 

< Mirza Bnstam Safavi was third son of Sultan Husain Mirza, nephew of 
Shah Tahmasp king of Persia (930-984 A.H.), and Governor of Qandahar 
under the latter in 965 A.H. Mirza Bustam’s daughter was married to Prince 
Parviz, second son of Jahangir. He invaded Qandahar, but met with no 
success. In 1021, Jahangir appointed him Governor of Thatha, and after- 
wards Shishhaearl and Governor of Allahabad, and in the 21st year. Governor 
of Behar. He died in 1051 at Agra. His third son Mirza Hasan-i-Safavi was 
Governor of Hoch under Jahangir and died in 1059 A.H., and bis grandson (son 
of Mirza Hasan) named Mirza Safshekan was Panjdar of Jessore in Bengal. 
(Bee Blooh. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, pp. 814-316 and Maasir-ul-Umara). Mirzanagar, 
a place close to Jessore town, probably was Mirza Safshekan’s Fanjdari head- 
quarters, and received its name from him. He died in 1073 A.H. Mirza 
Safshekan’s son, Mirza Saifu-d-din Safavi, accepted the titular distinction of 
^an under Aurangzeb. < 
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his army. On hearing of the blazing of the fire of discord, ghah 
Jah^ sent to the Emperor along frith a letter Afzal !^an, son of 
Abul Eazl ‘Allami, who after his dismissal from the Governorship 
of Behar, held the office of Diwan to the Prince, so that with the 
aid of cajolery and civility the storm of the dust of discord might 
be made to subside,®' and relations of amity and harmony between 
the Emperor and the Prince might not cease. Inasmuch as the 
Begam held absolute sway over the mind of tho Emperor, Afzal 
Shan was refused an audience, and was ordered back with- 
out accomplishing his mission. And orders were passed on the 
Imperial Revenue-officers directing that the Mahals in the 
possession of Shah Jahan, in the Sarkars ofHisar^ andDoab,^ 
should be transferred to Prince Shaharyar. And injunctions 
were issued to Prince Shah Jahan, intimating that the 
Subahs of the Dakhin, and Gujrat ® and Malwa. * were bestowed 
on him, and that he might rule over them, making his head- 
quarters within those limits wherever he pleased, and directing 
that he should quickly despatch to the Emperor some troops for 
the expedition to Qandahar. And in the beginning of the month 
of ®urdad, in the 18th year of the Emperor’s accession, in the 
year 1032 A.H. Asaf Khan,*’ was appointed gubahdar of the Pro- 
vinces of Bengal and Orissa. Since a daughter of Asaf KhSn had 
been married to Shah Jahan, some malicious persons imputing 

1 In the Ain-i-Akbnri, Sarkar of Bissar (or EiBsar Bimzah called after 
Emperor Eimz Shiih Tn ffli lak who foandod the city of Higaar about 1354 
A.G.), ia described aa one of the Sarkars or districts included in the Subah of 
Delhi. This Sarkar is doacrihed as containing 27 mahals, with revenue of 
52,554,905 Dams. (Jarrett's Tr. of Ain, Tol II, p. 293). 

* Under the Subal; of Lahore (Jarrett’s Tr. of Ain, Tol. II, p. 315), five 
Doab Sarkars are mentioned. These five Sarkars wore : (1) Sarkar of Bet 
Jalandhar Doab, (2) Sarkar of Bari Doab, (3) Sarkar of Bechnan Doab, (4) 
Chenbat (Jech) Doab, (6) Sindh Sagnr Doab. 

S See Ain.i-Akbari, Jarrett's Tr., Tol. II, p. 238. 

4 See Ain, Jarrett’s Tr., Tol. II, p. 195. 

t He was Mirza Abul Husain Asaf Khan. (IT) second son of Mirza Ghias 
Beg, and brother of Empress Hur Jahan, and father of Shah Jahan’s Queen, 
Mnmtaz Mahal or Taj Bihi, whose mausoleum, the Taj, is at Agra. He received 
from Shah Jahan the title of Taminu-d-danlah and Elan.i-Khnunn Sepahsalor, 
and was made a commander of 9,000. He died in 1061 A.H. and was buried 
at Lahore, north of Jahangir’s tomb. He married a daughter of Mirza Ghias- 
u-din Ali Asaf ^an II. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Tol. I, pp. 511 and 368 and 
ilcuMr uU Umara. • 
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to Asaf Khan paftiality for Shah Jahan, induced the Begam to 
call fi’om Kabul Mahahet Khan, who was an old enemy of Asaf 
Khan, and who was also ill-disposed to Shah Jahan. And the 
Imperial order with the Begam’s message was sent for suTumoU' 
ing Mahahet Kh an. Mahabet Khan on arrival from Kabul, was 
honoured with an audience by the Emperor. Order was also 
passed to Sharif Khan,'- Vakil of Prince Parviz, to hasten to 
Court with the Prince and the Behar army. And since the 
Begam was anxious, owing to separation from her brother, that 
year on the 2nd of the month of Adar, order was given to A§af 
TniSn to return to Court. In short, on being apprised of the 
foregoing incidents of inattention on the part of the Emperor, and 
of ill-will on the part of Nur Jahan Begam, Shah Jahan arranged 
that Qazi ‘Abdul ‘Aziz proceeding to court, should represent his 
wishes to the Emperor, whilst he himself would follow before the 
arrival of Prince Parviz and the armies from different parts of 
the Empire, so that the dust of discord might possibly be laid. 
In short, the aforesaid Qazi met the Imperial army on the hanks 
of the river ® of Ludianah. Inasmuch as the Emperor’s mind was 
enamoured of the Begam's seductions, the Qazi was refused 
access to the Emperor, and Mahabet !Qian was ordered to im- 
prison him. Soon after, Shah Jahan also with a large army 
encamped at Patehpur, in the vicinity of Akbarabad (Agra). 
The Emperor marched back from Sirhind,5 and all the grandees 
and officers from different jagirs joined the Emperor, and before 
the Capital, Delhi, was reached, a numerous force collected. The 
vanguard of the Imperialists was entrusted to the command of 
‘Abdullah Khan,^ who was ordered to proceed one Jcroh in advance 
of the Imperial camp. But Shah Jahan, foreseeing the result, 
thought that if he engaged in fighting against such a numerous 
army, the result might prove disastrous. Consequently, together 

' See p. 617, Vol. I, Bloch. Tr. of Ain and Maasir-ul-Umara, Ho enjoyed 
the titles of Amir-ul-Umara and Takil, and enjoyed the friendship of Joiangir. 

i Hirer Satlej is meant ; Ludhiana town is situate on its banhs. See Ain- 
i-Ahbari, Jarrett’s Tr., Yol. II, p. 310. 

B Sarkar of Sirhind is mentioned by Abnl nnder Subah Delhi in 
the Ain (See Jaxrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 105). Sirhind was long the western 
frontier of India, and hence the name. 

t He was a Barha Syed. The Barha Syeds alone had the privilege to 
fight in the vanguard (or harawil). 
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■xvitli the !^an KhanSn i and other ofhcers, retiring by the right- 
side road, he marched 20 Icroh northwards. He left, however. Rajah 
Bikramajit* and Darab !^an, son of the Khan Khanan, together 
with other officers, in front of the Imperialists, so that if the 
latter, under the direction of the Begam, led the pursuit, the 
aforesaid command'ers might prevent their advance, till the 
discord subsided. On the 20th Jamadi-al-Awwal 1032 A.H., 
news of Shah Jahan’s withdrawal reached the Emperor. The 
Begam, under the advice of Mahabet Khan, detached Asaf ^han 
Khwajah Abul Hasan,® ‘Abdullah Khan, Lashkar Khan* 
Fedal i^an ® and Nawazish iOan,® &o., with 26,000 cavalry 
to fight. From Shah Jahan’s side, Rajah Bikramajit and Darab 
Khan, arraying their forces, advanced, and on both sides the 
fighting commenced with arrows and muskets. As ‘Abdullah 
Khau 1 was in intrigue with Shah Jahan, he promised that when 
the two forces would encounter each other, availing himself of an 
opportunity, he would go over to the Prince’s side. Finding an 

t This was Khln-i-KhimiLii Mirza Ahdur Bahim, son of Bairam ^Sn. 
See Bloch. Tr. of Ain, Vol. I, p. 334 and Maasir-id-Vmara, 'When Shah Jahan 
rebelled, he sided with the latter. Hia second son’s name was Darab Khan, 
who fell into the hands of Prince Parviz and Mahabet ^an, who killed him, 
wrapped his head in a tahle-cloth, and sent it as a present of a ‘ melon ’ to 
his father, Mirza Abdur Bahim. 

S His name was Bai Fati Das ; he was a ^atri. Akbar conferred on 
him the title of Baja Bikramajit. He served Akbar as joint Diwan of Bengal, 
Diwan of Behar, and was made a commander of 5,000. Jahangir on his 
accession created him Mir Atash or Superintendent of Artillery. When dis- 
tnrbances broke out in Grujrat, he was sent to Ahmadabad to pacify the 
rebels. See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 469, Bloch. Tr. and Maaair-ul-Umara. 

® The printer or editor of the text by mistake has put j between A^af 
Khiin and Ehwajeh Abul Husain. 

4 The title of “ Lashkar Q5n" was held by (1) Muhammad Husain of 
^urasau, under Akbar, (2) by Abul Hasan Mashadi under Jahangir, and (3) 
by Jan Nisar Khan Vndgar Beg xmder ShSh Jahan. The second is meant 
here. 

G Mirza BustSm had the takhalluf of Pidai. (See p. 314, Bloch. Tr., Ain, 
Vol. I). I am not sure if he is meant here. 

G Sadullah, eon of Said ^an. Governor of Bengal, held the title of 
Nawazish Khan (see Ain, Bloch. Tr., Vol. I, pp. 363-381). 

1 Abdullah Khan Hzhak was made by Akbar a PanjhazaTl, and was sent 
to Malwah with unlimited power. He ‘ reigned in Mando like a king.’ See 
Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 321 and Maastr-ul- Umara, 1 am not sure if he is 
meant here. 
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opportunity now, lie with the greatest expedition joined Shah 
Jahan’s army. Bajah Bikramajit wlio was aware of ‘Abdullah 
Khan's plan, with great delight went to Darab Khan, to inform 
the latter of ‘Abdullah IQian’s desertion. As luck would have 
it, a cannon-ball hit the Rajah on the forehead, and threw him 
down. From this mishap, the thread of -ihe arrangement of 
Shah Jahan’s army was broken. Although a commander 
like ‘Abdullah Kbiin, destroying the basis of the Imperial van- 
guard, had joined the Prince’s army, Darab Khan and other 
commanders of Sba'i Jahan’s army were not daring enough to 
hold their ground. On the Imperialists’ side, the desertion of 
‘Abdullah Khan, “vnd on the Prince’s side, the fall of B ijali 
Bikramajit caused mutual confusion, and both the armies were 
dispirited. Towai'ds the end of the day, both the forces witlidrew 
to their quarters. At length, the Emperor withdrew from Akbar- 
abad towards Ajmir, whilst Prince Shlh Jahun retired towards 
Miindo. On the 25th of the Jamadi-al- Awwal, the Emperor 
detached Prince Parviz with a large army to follow up Shah 
JahSn ; and Maljabet Khan was entrusted with the command of 
Prince Piirviz’s array. When Prince Pnrviz with his army, 
crossing the delile of Ohunda ^ ai’rived in the Vilayet * of Mando, 
§hah Jahaii with his army sallied oat of the fort of Mando, and 
detached Rustam Khan * with a body of troops to encounter 
Prince Parviz. Baliau-d-diii Barqandaz, one of the confidants 
of Rustam Khan, a servant of Shah Jahan, held treason- 
able correspondence with !Mahabet Khan, and was waiting 
for an opportunity. At the time when the two armies fell into 
battle-array, Rustam Kban riding forward joined the Imperialists. 
This wretched Rustam Khan was by Shah Jahan elevated from 
the mansab of a SehhisH * to that of a PavjJinziiri, and honoured with, 
the title of Rustam Khan and appointed Governor of Gujrat, and 
he enjo 3 ed the Prince’s fall confidence. Now that the Prince 

■ It 13 n place mcntionea under Subab Berar in tlie A,m-i-AkbarT (Bloch 
Tr., Ain, Vol. II, p. 230), near it is Jlanikdrug fort. 

® There is no snch Vilayet, in tlie striot sense of the term ; hnt only a 
Sarksr of Mando in §ii1iali Malwah. 

8 Knsism Kh iln-i-Dakhini is mentioned in the Ain, as Jagirdar of Samo- 
garh. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol I, p. 478. 

4 “ Sehbasti” in tlio printed text seems to be a mistake or misprint for 
“Sihaspi." (See Bloch Ain, Tr , Yol I, p 245, for a dissertation on the oon- 
stitntion of the Mugh'il Army). 

24 
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appointing him generalissimo detached him to encounter Prince 
Parviz, the wretch shelving the obligations of so many years’ 
kindness, joined Mahabet Khan. Owing to the occurrence of this 
mishap, Shah Jahau’s aimy got demoralised, and all confidence 
between each other was lost. Many, going the high-way of 
infidelity, fled. Ontheaiing of this, Shah Jahan summoned the 
remnant of the army to his side, crossed the river Narbada, and 
removed the boats to his side of the river-bank. Leaving Bairam 
Beg, the Pay -Master Geneial of the Force, with a body of troops 
on the banks of the river, Shah Jahan himself with the Khan- 
i-Khanan and ‘Abdullah IQjan and others proceeded towards the 
fort of Asir and Burhanpur. Muhammad Taqi Bakshi intercept- 
ing the letter of the Khan Khauan, which the latter had secretly 
despatched to Alababet Khan, produced it before Shah Jahan. 
On the top of the letter, this line was written : — 

t£- ^ i) 

Tmndation : 

A hundred persons with their eyes watch me, 

Or else I should have fled fi-om this discomfort. 

Shah Jahan summoning the Khan Khanan with his son 
Darab IQan fiom his house, secretly showed him the letter. The 
latter failed to give any satisfactory explanation. Consequently, 
the Khan-i-Khanan with his son was kept in surveillance close to 
the Prince’s quarters, and then the inauspicious presage of the 
line (quoted above) came to pass, Mahabet Khan sending secret 
letteis, had diverted die Kljan Khanan from the path of loyalty, 
through the persuasions of tiaitors. And the Khan Khanan, by way 
of advice, told Shah Jnlian that as the times were out of joint, 
following the saying : jUj aiU jb ^ y b «jL.J {Translation : 
“ If the times do not fall in with you, you must adjust yourself 
to the times ”) he should arrange for an armistice, as that would 
be expedient and desirable in the intei-ests of humanity. Shah 
Jahan deeming the extinguishing of the fire of discord to be a great 
achievement, called the Khan ^anan to his closet, and first reas- 
sured his mind in respect of him by making the latter swear by 
the Qoran. And the Shan Sbanan placing his hand on the Qoran 
swore with vehepence that he would never piny false with the 
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Piince, nor turn disloyal, and that he •would put forth his efforts 
to bring about the welfare of both the parties. Thus being reas- 
sured, Shah Jaban sent off the Khan Khanan, and kept Darab 
Khan and his sons with himself. It was also settled that the 
Khan Khanan should remain on this side of the river Naibada, 
and by means of correspondence arrange terms of peace. 
When news of the conclusion of an armistice and of the departure 
of the Khan Khanan became known, the troops who had been 
stationed to guard the banks of the river, ceasing to be vigilant 
and alert, neglected to guard the ferries of the river. Of a night, 
at a time when these were asleep, a body of Imperialists plunging 
into the river with their horses, gallantly crossed over. A great 
hubbub arose, and from panic men’s hands and feet were 
paralysed. Bairam Beg, ashamed of himself, went to Shah 
Jahan. On hearing of the treachery of the Khan Khanan and of 
the crossing of the river Karbada by the Imperialists, Shah 
Jahan deeming it inexpedient to halt any further at Burhanpur, 
crossed the river Tapti, in the thick of the rains, amidst a 
storm-wave, and marched towards Orissa,* scouring the Province 
of Qu{bu-1-Mulk.* 

1 The following is extracted from Bloch Tr , Am, as it briefly and at the 
same time lucidly desoi ibes Shah Jahln’s movements : 

“ Shah Jahin rebelled, returned with llirza Abdur Bahim nfin-i-KhinSn 
to Mando, and then moved to Burhanpur. On the march thither, Shdh 
Jahan intercepted a letter which Hirza Abdnr Bahim had secretly -written to 
Malfabet ^iin, whereupon he imprieoned him and his son Darab Khan, and 
sent them to Fort Asir, but released them soon after on parole. Parviz and 
Mahahet ^an hod in the meantime arrived at the Narhadda to capture 
Shah Jahiin. Bairam Beg, an ofScer of Shiih Jahun, had for this reason re- 
moved all boats to the left side of tho nver, and sncoessfully prevented the 
Imperialists from crossing At Mirza Abdnr Bahim’s advice, Shah Jahdn 
proposed at this time an armistice. He made him swear on the Qoran, and sent 
him as ambassador to Prince Parviz. Jfahabet ^iin, knowing that the fords 
would not now he so carefully watched as before, effected a crossing, and 
Mirza Abdnr Rahim, forgetful of his oath, joined Parviz and did not retnrn 
to §hab Jahan, who now fled from Burhanpur, marching through Talinganah 
to Orissa and Bengal. Mahabet and Mirza Abdnr Bahim followed him up a 
short distance beyond the Tapti, . . Shah Jahin then moved into Bengal 
and Behar, of which he made Doroh Khin Governor.” Blooh, Tr., Ain, Vol. 
I, p. 337. 

i In the Ain, it is stated as below: — “ Talinganah was subject to Qntbn-1- 
Mulk, bat for some time past has been under the Baler of Berar.” (See 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE ARRIVAL OP PBINCE SBAH 

JAHAN’S ARMY IN BENGAL, AND THE FALL OP 
IBRAHlil SffAN FATEH JANG. 

"When Prince Shah J.ihan’s army reached Orissa. Ahmad Beg 
Khan, iiepliew of Ibrahim Kh.in. Nazim of Bencral, ttIio from before 
his nude held the Deputy Governorship of Orissa, was out in the 
interior to chastise some Zamindars. Suddenly liearing of the 
arrival of the Prince, he lost all courage, and abandoning his 
mission, he proceeded to Pipli * which was the Headquarters of the 
Governor of that Province, and withdrew thence with his 
treasures and effects to Katak, which fiom Pipli is 12 kroh 
towards Bengal. Not finding himself stiong enough to encamp 
even at Kntak, lie fled to Bard wan, and informed Saleh Beg,® nephew 
of Ja'fer Beg, of the whole affair. Saleh Beg did not credit the 
news of the arrival of Shah Jahan in Orissa. At this time, a 
letter of a southing teiionr came from ‘Abdullah Khan to Saleh 
Beg. The latter, not being won over, fortified the fort of 
Baidwan, and entrenched himself there. And when Shah Julian’s 
army andved at Bardwan, ‘Abdallah besieged the fort, and 
Saleh Bog was hard-pressed. When thint?8 came to their worst, 
and all hopes of relief weie lost, Saleh Beg was obliged 
to surrender to ‘Abdullah Khan. The Khau putting 
a piece of cloth round the Beg’s neck, dragged him to the presence 
of the Prince. When this thorn was put out of the way, the 
banners of victory were raised aloft towards Rajmahal. When this 

Jarritt’s Tr., Ain, Vol. IT, p. 230), Qali Qntb Shah was the foundar of the 
Qnth Sbiihi djnasty in 1612, with Oolhandah as his capital. It was conquered 
by Aurangzeb in 1688. (See p. 238 do.) 

t This is obvionsly a Frintcr’s mistake in the tevt for Pipli south of 
Gnttaok. Behli (or Pipli) is mentioned in Sarkar Jalesar in the Ain (See 
Jarrett's Tr., Vol II, p. 142). 

* The list of gr ndeos in the Padshuhnamah describes \tnbamad ghah (or 
Saleh Beg) as a son of Mirza ShnhT, and nephew of Mirza Jafar Beg As if Khan 
III. (See Bloch. Tr , Ain, Vol. I, pp. 4U-412). Asaf Qin Jofar Beg is 
described as a man of the greatest genins, an able Bnancier, and a capit.ii ac- 
countant Bis intelligence w.i 8 such that he oonld master the contents of a page 
by a glance ; be was a great hortionltorist planting and lopping off branches 
with own hands in his gardens. He was also a great poet. He was Vabiln- 
l-Mnlk and a Commander of Five Thonsand, nnder Emperor ifahangir. His 
son Mirza Zninnl-abidin is mentioned in the Ainas a commander of 1 ,500 
with 500 horse. 
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news renelicd Il)raliiin Kbaii Fatel) Jang,* who was Viceroy 
of the ^flbah of Bengal, ha sank in the river of bewilderment. 
Although his anxiliiiry forces were scattered about in the tract* 
of Magha and in other places, mustering up courage, at 
Akbarnagar otherwise called Rajinahal, he set himself to 
strengthen the fortifications, to mobilize his f^’oops, and to arrange 
his forces and armaments. At this time, the message of the 
Prince came to him, to the following effect : “ Owing to the 

decree of fate, whatever was predestined has passed from poten- 
tiality into action ; and the victorious army has come this 
side. Though before the outlook of my aspiration, the extent of 
this Province is not wider than the area covered by the movement 
of a glance, yet as this tract Iris fallen in my course, I cannot 
summarily leave it. If you intend to prooeel to the Imperial 
presence, and to stay ray liand from meddling with your life, 
property and family, I tell yon to set out in full security for 
Delhi; or else if yon consider it expedient to tarry in this Pro- 
vince, select any place in this Province that may suit you, 
aud you will be let alone there at ease and comfort.” Ibrahim 
^an in reply wrote : “ The Emperor has entrusted this country 

to this, their old servant. So long as my head survives, I will cling 
to this province ; so long as ray life lasts, I will hold out. The 
beauties of my past life are known to me; how little now remains 
of my future life in this world ? Now I h.ave no other aspiration 
than that, in the discharge of my obligations for past Royal 
favours and in the pursuit of loyalty, I may sacrifice my life, and 
obtain the felicity of martyrdom.”* In short, Ibi ahim !|Qaa at 
first intended to slielter himself in the fort of Akbarnagar, but as 
the fort was large, and as he had not at his command a sufficiently 
large force to properly defend it from all sides, be entrenched 
himself in his son’s mausoleum, which had a small rampart. At 
this time, a body of Shah Jahfin’s troops who were detailed to 
gariison the Fort besieged the rampart of the mausoleum, and 
from both inside and outside, the fire of arrows and muskets 

1 He appears to have gone at this time temporarily from Dacca (then the 
Mn ^h wl Yiceregal Capital of Bengal) to Bajmahal. 

* That is, Sonth- Western Behnr. ‘Tract of Magha’ or South-Western 
Behor shonld not be oonfonnded with the ‘ tract of Mags’, or A.rrakan. 

0 I must remark Ibrahim ^an was nnoommonly loyal for his times 
which were full of traitors, as the text shews. 
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binzed up. At tbe same time, Ahmad Beg ^au also arrived, 
and entered the rampait. By his an’ival, the hearts of the 
besieged were somewhat encouraged. As the family and children 
of many of Ibrahim Kban’s party were on the other side of the 
river, ‘Abdullah ^han and Daria ^^an Afghan planned to eross 
the river, and array their forces on the other side. Ibrahim 
!Qan * on hearing of this, became anxious. Taking in his com- 
pany Ahmad !^an, Ibrahim marched confounded to the other side, 
left other persons to protect the fortiBcations of the mansolenm, 
and sent in advance of himself war-vessels, so that these seizing 
the rontes of march of the Prince’s army, might prevent his cross- 
ing over. 


End op Fa.sc. 2. 

1 Mirza ^iis Beg’s third son was Ibrahim Khan Fateh dung. He was a 
brother of the Gmpreaa Nui Jahan, and through her influence, beoame Gover- 
nor of Bengal and Behar, nnder Jahangir. Ha was killed near hia son's tomb 
at Bajmahal, during Shih Jahin’a rebellion Hia son had died jonng, and 
was bnried near Bajmahal, on the banka of the Ganges (Tuznk, p. 383). 
Hie nephew, Ahmnd Beg Khnn, on Ibrahim’s death, retreated to Dacoa, 
where he handed over to ghah Jahan 500 elephants, and 45 lacs of rnpees 
(Tuznk, p 384). See also Padshahnamab llgTZlr and Blooh. Tr., Ain. Yol. 
I, p. 511. Zqialnamah-i-JahangiH and Maasir-ul-Umara. 
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(Fasc. m.) 

But before the war-vessels arrived, Dari^Oan had crossed the 
river. Ibrahim ^ati oti being apprised of this, directing Ahmad 
Beg to cross the river, sent him to oppose Daiia Sban.i When 
the two armies encountered each other, a great battle ensued on 
the banks of the river, and a large number of Ahmad Beg’s 
comrades were killed. Ahmad Beg, not finding l)imself strong 
enough to stand his ground, retired. Ibrahim Shan with a corps 
of well-mounted cavalry, joined him. Daria Qan, on hearing of 
this, retired a few hroh, and Abdullah Shan Bahadur Firuz Jang * 
also advancing a few hroh, under guidance of zamindars, crossed 
the river, and joined Daria !^an. By chance, on a site which is 
flanked on one side by the river and on the other by a dense 
jungle, they encamped, and arrayed their troops for battle. 
Ibrahim Khan, crossing the river Ganges, set to fight. He detach- 
ed Syed Hurullah,® an officer, with eight hundred cavalry to form 


1 Daria Khon was a Eohilla general under Shah Jahan. In the begin- 
ning, he was employed under Shni^ Parid, and under Shiirifn-l-Mulk, distin- 
guished himself in the battle of Dholpur. After the battle of Beiiaios, he 
deserted ghfih Jahfin. (See Maasiru-l-Umara, p. 18, Vol II). 

a When Hajnb Partab, Rai.^h of Bhojpur or Ujjain (west of Arrah) revolt- 
ed ag-iinst the Emperor §hr.h Jahan, in the 10th year of Shnh Jahan’s reign, 
Abdullah Khun Firuz Jang besieged and captuied Bhojpur (10J6 A.H.) 
Partab surrendered, and was executed; his wife bee ime a Muhammadan and 
was married to Ahdrillah's grandson. (See Fadshahnamah 1, b. pp. 271 to 
274 and Maaairu-UVmara, p. 777, Tol. II). Abdullah Khiin, though he was 
thoroughly loyal to Prinoe Shnh Jiihan at the battle of Benares, subsequently 
seceded from the Prince, and submitted to Jahangir through the intercession 
of Sin Jahan. (See p. 248, Faso. 3, Ighalnamah-i-Jalvmgiri). 

3 One Mir Nurullah is mentioned in the Ain amongst the learned men of 
Akbar’s time. It is evident the Nurullah in the text was a Syod of Barha; 
for the Syeds of Barha from Akbar’s time were enrolled in the Army, and 
claimed their place in battle in the van or haraol. Many of these Barha 
Syeds for their military or political services to the State, were honoured by 
the Mu^nl Emperors with the honoriflo distinction of ^han,” which in 
oonrse of time very often obliterated all traces of their being Syeds, For 
instance, Syed All Asghar, son of Syed Mahmud of Barha, received the 
title of ‘ Saif Khan’ nnder Jahangir, his nephew Syed Jafar received the title 
of ‘Sliuiait Khan’. Syed Jafar’s nephew, Syed Sultan, received the title of 
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tlie van, and set Alimad Beg Khan with, seven linndied c^vahy 
to fonn the centre ; whilst he himself with thousands of cavalry 
and infantry, held the line of i“esei‘Te, A great hnttle ensued, 
when the two forces encountered each other. Ifarnllah being 
unahle to stand his ground, retreated, and the figlicin? extended 
to Ahmad Beg Khan.* The latter gallantly continning the fight, 
was seriously wonnded. Ihrahim Khan being unable to be a 
passive spectator of the scene, advanced rapidly. By this forward 
movement, the array of his force was disturbed. Many of his 
followers stooped to the disgrace of fiiaht, whilst Ihraliim Khan 
nith a few troops only advanced to the battle-field. Althonirli the 
officers of his staff seizing him, wanted to drag him out from 
that labyrinth of destruction, he did not assent to retreat, and 
said : “ At my time of life, this cannot he. What can be better 
thfin that, sacrificing my life, I should be rechoned amongst the 
loyal set rants of the Emperor”? At this iunctnre, tl e enemy 
from all sides vnsliing up, inflicted on him mortal wounils. finished 
his work, and victory declared itself for the adherents of the 
fnitunate Prince. And a body of men who were eutrenched 
in.side the rampart of the mansolenm, on being apprised of this, 
weie depressed. At this time, the Prince’s army set fire to a 
mine which they had laid under the rainjmit, whilst g.illant and 
intrepid soldiers rushing np from all sides stormed the forti- 
fications. In this assanlt, 'Abid Khan Diwan and Mir Taqi 
Ba^shi and some others wei e killed by an ows and muskets, aud 
the foi-t was stormed. Many of the ganison of the fort fled 
bare-headed and bare-footed, whilst a number of people with whom 
the charge of their family and children was tiie halter of their 


' Salabat ^an alias Ikhti?as Khan,’ the latter’s Cousin, Syed Mnzaffar, re- 
ceived the title of ■ Himmat Oiin.’ Jgain Syed AbdRl Wnhhib received the 
title of ' Diler whilst Syed Jahm-i-RhahjahSnis son, Syed Sher 

Z tman, received the title of ‘ iinzaffar Kh an.’ another son, Syed iiXuiiawar, 
received the title of ‘ Lashkar J^an,’ whilst his grandson, Syed Firaz, received 
the title of ‘ latisas mSu.’ Again, Syed Qnsim flonrished under the title of 
‘ Sliahamat ^Sn ’ in Anxaugzeb’s reign, whUst his nephew, Syed Kasrat, held 
the title of ‘ Yar nan’ under Mnhammad Shah. (See the Tazuk, Padshik- 
naiiiah, Maasiru-l-Umara, Alaingirnamah, Maasir-i-Alamgiri, and also Professor 
Bloohmann’s interesting note on Barha Syeds on his Tr., of Ain Afchari, Yol T, 
pp. 390-392), The iroasini-Z-tTmara mentions also one Jlir Xiirallah, as a 
eon of Mir Kh illilnllah (p. 337, Tol. Ill, Ifaosij). 
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neck, came and submitted to the Prince. ‘ As Ibrahim Span’s * 
family and children, efCects and treasures were at Jahangimag^r 
(Dacca), Shah J ahan’s army proceeded there by river.^ AhmadBeg 

1 For a graphic contemporary account of this warfare, see Iqbalnamah-i. 
Jahangiri (Fers. text, Faso. 3, pp. 218-221), and the Tuznk (p. 383). Ibrahim 
Khiin was killed near the tomb of his son at Rajmah^, on the banks of the 
Ganges. Our author appears to have borrowed his account (in an abridged 
form) from the Iqbalnamah, though there are slight variations. In the text 
we are told that Ibrahim Rhiln at the battle had with him “ thousands of 
cavalry and infantry,” whilst in the “ Iqbalnamah,” it is mentioned that 
Ibrahim !^an had ivith him only “ one thousand cavalry.” 

* Ibrahim Khan Fatih Jang was a son of ’Itamd-u.daulah Mirza Ghios. 
His real name was Mirza Ibrahim. 

In the commencement of his career, he held the office of Bakh^t and 
Wagia-navJs at Ahmadabad in Gnjrat. In the 9th year of Jahangir’s reign, 
he received the title of ” EJian”* and the man;ab of haiar and panfadi, and 
was promoted to the office of Imperial Bal^shl, and was gradually further 
advanced to the rank of Panjhazar} and to the office of Snbndar (or Viceroy) 
of Bengal and Orissa, receiving at the same time the titles of “ Ibrahim Khitn 
Fatih Jang.” In tho 19t;h year of Jahangir’s reign. Prince Shrih Jahiin 
invaded Orissa and Bengal vid Tclingana. On heai’ing of this news, Ibrahim 
Khan moved from Dacca (which was then tho Viceregal Capital, and where his 
family and treasures were) to Akbarnagar or Bajmahal. Priueo §Ji5h Jahau 
sent raessengers to him, to win him over to his side, bnt ho proved unilinohing 
in his loyalty to the Emperor, and fell lighting heroically in tho battle of 
Bajmahal, near the mausoleum of his son. Ibrahim Khan’s reply to Prince 
Shah Jahan, is a model of dignified and firm protest coached in the best dip. 
lomatle form of the Persian, language, aud is worth quoting t — 

• VAw 21j 1*1 - ^16 (jbo 

J (jjj iili ijAi jfji j\j3 ii j - 

Ail 1*^ lyrll S'Aib J - 

*a«A*i - SAjLo vSm«| if 

diAUii JLAl *-*0* ^ Jl*i| ^ 1) Jl> cuV 

- Ab t^A (^UaV) d» hiXe diSjl Aoj 

(See JUaasir-tU-UTHara, Vol. I, p. 136). 

B At this time, the Musalman Viceregal Capital of Bengal continued 
(Bee Maasir, p. 135, Vol. I), to be at Dacca or Jahangimagar, which appears 
to have been so named during the Viceroyalty of Islam ^in I, owing 
to the decisive battle which was fought under its walls on 9th Muhorrom 
1021 AH. or 2nd March, 1612 A.G., in the seventh year of Emperor 
25 
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irh an I, nephew of Ibrahim !^an, who had gone ahead to that 
oity, saw no rcsonrce except in surrender, and through the 

Jahangir’s aooesaion, between the Afghans under Khwaiah Osman Lohani, 
and the Mu^al Imperialists under ghujait Khan Kustam-i-Zaman (Shai^ 
Knbir-i-Chishti), — a battle which finally crushed Afghan resistance in Bengal 
and Orissa, and firmly consolidated Hughal supremacy throughout these 
Provinces. (See pp. 60-64, Faso. 1, Pers. printed tost of Iqbalnamah-i. 
Jahangiri, a contemporary record, and also Tuzui for fascinating descriptions 
of this sanguinary and dooisive battle near Dacca). Stewart wrongly places 
the battle “ on the banks of the Subarnarika in Orissa.” Osman being stout, 
rode at the battle on a rogue elephant called BaMta. Hlany Imperialist 
leaders, such as Syed Adam Barha, Shaikh Acha, Ifti^Sr ^on, Kishwar 
]^an fell at the battle, which was half decided in favour of Osman, when a 
chance arrow-shot wounded Osman on tho forehead, and, coupled with the 
arrival of Mn^al reinforcement under hlu’taqqld |^an and Abdus Salam 
^an, saved the klughal disaster, and turned it into a victory. 

It would appear that when in the 19th year of Jahangir’s reign corre- 
sponding to 1033 A.H. Prince Shah Jahan rebelling against his father, invad> 
ed Bengal, the hlnghal Bengal Viceroy, Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jang (a relation 
of Empress Kur Jahan) had moved from his capital at Dacca or Jahangir- 
nogar to Rajmahal or Akbamagar. The IgbaVnamah-i- Jahangir (p. 218,Faso. 3, 
printed text), a contemporary record, states that Ibrahim’s troops were 
scattered at the time on the borders of Magha, which signifies South Western 
Behar. Owing to paucity of troops (the Maasir explains otherwise), Ibrahim 
did not think of fortifying the fort of Bajmahal which was largo, but en- 
trenched himself in the mausoleum of his son, situate within the Fort and 
close to the river Ganges. §hah Jahan moved from Burhanpur in the Dakhin 
across Talingana into Orissa, overran it across Pipli and Katak, and moved 
in Bnrdwan across Sarkar Madaran, and after capturing Bardwan (where 
Salih was commandant) marched up to Bajmahal, where the great battle was 
fought, and after defeating Ibrahim Khan, proceeded to Dacca, whither 
Ahrnad Beg Khan (nephew of Ibrahim and of Empress Nur Jahan) had previ- 
ously retreated after Ibrahim’s death. Ahmad Beg surrendered to Shah Jahan 
at Dacca (according to tho Tuzuk and Maasir) with forty-five lacs of treasure 
and 600 elephants. Shah Jahan leaving Darab IChS Ti (a son of Mirza Abdur 
Bahim Khan Khanan) as Governor of Bengal, marched back westward across 
Bengal, Behar and Jannpnr to Benares, where he was opposed and checked by 
Itlahabet Khan. (See Ighalrumaii-i- Jahangiri, Faso. 3, Pers. text, pp. 215, 216, 
217, 222, 223, 228, 238, 239). §hah Nawaz ^han was the eldest son of Abdur 
Bahim Khan-i-Khanan ; his life also is given in the JIfaastr-aZ-Dmara. 

1 Ahmad Beg ^han was a son of Ituhammad Sharif, and a nq>hew of 
Ibrahim Kh an Fateh Jang, the Bengal Viceroy, and of Empress Kur Jahan. 
At tho time of Prince ghah Jahan’s incursion into Orissa and Bengal, he was 
Deputy Governor of Orissa. He was at the time engaged in an expedition 
against Khurda. On hearing of §ljBh Jahnn’s invasion, he withdrew to Pipli 
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intercession of Shah Jahan’s confidants, was granted an audience 
with the Prince. The Prince’s officers were ordered to confis- 
cate Ibrahim Khan’s treasures. Besides goods and silk-stuffs, 
elephants and aloes wood, ambergris and other rarities, forty 
lacs of rupees were confiscated. The Prince released from confine- 
ment Darab Qian, son of the Khan-i-KhanaA. who had hitherto 
been in prison, and exacting from him an oath, entrusted to him 
the Government of Bengal, and took along with him as hostages 
the latter’s wife and a son, Shah Nawaz Khan.^ The Prince sent 
Bajah Bhim,^ son of Bajah Karan, with a large force, as his 
Deputy to Patna, and he followed himself with ‘Abdullah 

(his hcad-quai-lors), thence to Katak, and not feeling himself seenre even 
there, marched first to Bardwan, whence he went to Rajmahal or Akharnagar, 
and joined his nnclc Ibrahim ^an. Being defeated in the battle there, 
Ahmad Beg moved to Dacca (which was then the Viceregal capital of Bengal, 
and whore the family and treasm'es of Ibrahim Khan were), but was soon 
overtaken there by Prince Shah Jahan, to whom ho surrendered. Ou Shah 
Jahan’a accession, he was appointed Faujdar of Biwastan. (Sec llaasir-id- 
Umara, p. 194, Vol. I). 

1 In the text there is some mistake. When Darab Khan (second son of 
Mii'za Abdur Bahim BBian-i-Khansnl was made Governor of Bengal, ghah 
Jahan took his wife, a son and a daughter, and also a son of ghah Nawaz Oiin 
(eldest son of the Khan-i-Khananl as hostages (see ilaasir-ul-Umara), Shah 
Nawaz was not taken as a hostage, as the text n ould imply. Darab was 
subsequently killed by Mahabet ^an, at the instance of Jahangir. The 
following chronogram is given in the Maahir-nl-Vmara (p. 17, Vol. II), as 
yielding the date of Dariib’s death (1034 A.H.) : — 

iC iw OI 

2 Bam Das, the Kachwah Bajpnt, was at first attached as naib in the 
Financial Department under Todar Mai, and soon gained Akbar’s favour by 
his regularity and industry. Emperor Jahangir conferred on him the title of 
‘ Bajah Karan,’ but owing to his disgraceful flight during the wars in the 
Dakhin, he lost Jahangir’s favour. Jahangir is stated to have cursed him 
thus : — “ When thou wort in Bai Sal’s service, thou hadst a taniah per diem ; 
but my father took an interest in thee, and made thee an Amir. Do not 
Bajputs think flight a disgraceful thing P Alas, thy title, Bajah Koran, 
ought to have taught thee better. Mayest thou die without the comforts of 
thy faith.” His sons were Naman Das and Dalap Das — ^Bhim Das is not 
mentioned amongst his sons (seo Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 483). But one 
Bhim Singh is mentioned (seo Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 418), amongst the 
grandsons of Madhu Sing^, son of Bajah Bhagwan Das. This Bhim Sinf^ was 
killed in the Dakhin, in the 3rd year of Jahan’s reign. Another Bona 
Karan is mentioned in the Maasir-uUUmara (p. 201, Vol. II). 
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'Klika and other officers. As the Subah of Patna was assigned 
as a jagir to Prince Parriz, the latter had appointed his Diwan, 
Mnkbalas Khan as its Governor, and Alah Yar Khan, son of 
Ifti^ar Qan, and Sher Khan Afghan, as its Panjdars. On the 
arrival of Rajah Bhim, they lost coui’age, and had not even 
the boldness to shelter themselves in the fort of Patna, 
till the arrival of anziliaries. They ded fi-om Patna to Allaliabad, 
Rajah Bhim without movement of the sword or the spear, 
entered the city, and enbdned the Subah of Behar. Shah 
Jahan followed, and the JSgirdars of that tract went to 
meet him. Syed Mubarik, who was Commandant of the fort of 
Rohtas, leaving the fort in charge of a zamindar, hastened to pay 
his respects to the prince. The Prince sent Abdnllah SJian with a 
body of troops towards the Subah of Allahabad, and sentDavia Khan 
with another body of troops towards the Subah of Ondh, whilst 
after a while, leaving Bairam Beg to rule over the §ubah of 
Behar, the Prince himself advanced towards those parts. Before 
Abdullah Khan crossed the river at Chausa, Jahangir Quli Han,* 
son of ^han ‘Azim Kokah, who was Governor of Jannpur, being 


1 Mueslis Khan was in the beginning in the aurvice of PHneo Parviz 
and gradnally by his merit and ability advanced himself to the office of 
Diwan under the Prince. He was auhsciinently promoted to the office of 
ISubadar of Patna (which was then in the tiyid or jagir of Prince Parviz). In 
the 19th year of Jahangir’s reign, when Prince Shah Jahan invaded Bengal 
and Behar vid Telingana and Orissa, and advanced towards Patna, after the 
fall of Ibrahim ^an Paiili Jang (tlic Bengal Yiccroy), accompanied by 
Kajah Bhim, son at Rana Amar Singh (in the text Hana Karan), MnUtali? 
Hjan (though he had with him Allahyar Khan, son of IftiMjar ^in, and 
Sher Hian Afghan), instead of holding out in tlie fort of Patna, fled to 
Allahabad. After Shah Jahan’s accession, Jlukhalis Khan was appointed 
I’aujdar of Gorakpur, and in the seventh year of Shah Jahan’s i-eign, was 
appointed a commander of Three Thousand and also Subadar of Telingana. 
Ho died in the 10th year of Shah Jahan’s reign, (See p. 428, Vol. Ill, 
Maasir-iLl* Umard) • 

S His real name was ilirza ^amsi^andhe was tlie eldest son of ^an ’izam 
Mirza ’Aziz Kokah. At the end of Akbar’s reign, Shamsi was a Commander 
of Two Thousand, and in the third year of Jahangir’s reign, he received the 
titleof “Jahanpr Quli ^an,” vacant by the death of Jahangir QulI 
Lalah Beg, Governor of Behar, and was sent to Gujrat as deputy of his father, 
who was Governor of Gujrat. Subsequently, Shamsi was made Governor of 
Jannpur. When Prince Skah Jahan invaded Behar from Bengal, and the 
Prince’s vanguard under Abdullah Khan Pirui! Jang and Rajah Shim crossed 
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panic-stricken, bad left bis post, and had fled to Mirza. Rustam ^ 
to Allahabad. Abdullah quickly advanced to the town of JhusI, 
which is on the other side of the Ganges facing Allahabad, and 
encamped thei’e. As he had taken a flotilla of large vessels with 
him from Bengal, with the help of cannonade crossing the river, 
be encamped at tbe pleasantly-situate city of Allahabad, whilst 
the main body of Shah Jaban’s army pushed up to Jaunpur. 


PRINCE SHAH JAHAN’S FIGHTINGS WITH THE 
IMPERIAL ARMY, AND HIS WITHDRAWAL' TO 

THE DAKHIN. 

When news of Shah Jahan’s advance towards Bengal 
and OHssa reached the Emperor, be sent orders to Prince Parviz 
and Mahabet Khan, who were in the Dakhin, to march 
quickly towards the Suhahs of Allahabad and Beliar, so that in case 
the Nazim of Bengal was unable to oppose successfully the advance 
of Shall Jahan’s army, they were to engage SLah Jahan. In fhe 
meantime, news of the fall of Nawab Ibrahim £han Fateh Jang, 

at Oliausa to proceed to AUabatad, Jahangir Quli Khan fled from Jaunpur to 
Allahabad and joined hllrza Bustam Safavl there. Ho siihsequontly becainc 
Governor of Allahabad, and on Shah Jahan’s accession, was appointed 
Ch)rernor of Surat and Junagarh. He died in 1011 A.H. at Surat. (See 
Maasir-ul-TJmara, p. 524, Vol. I, Pers. text). 

1 Ulrza Bnstam Safari was a son of Sulfan Husain hlirza, grandson of 
Shah Ismail, ting of Persia. Mirza Bustam was appointed by A kbar. Gover- 
nor of Multan; Akbar also made him a Paujhazari, and gave him Multan as 
Jaglr. One of his daughters was married to Prince Parviz, and another to 
Shah Shuja’. Ho enjoyed great influence with Jahangir who made him a 
Shathhazarl. and also Governor of Allahab.id, which he siicccsbfuUy' held 
against Shah Jahan's General, Abdallah ^an, forcing the latter to i-ctirc to 
Jhosi. He was aubsequcntly Governor of Behar. Shah Jrihan punsioned 
him off, and he died at Agra in 1051. It is worthy of interest to note that 
his grandson, Mirza ^ai'shikan (son of Mirza Hasan Safavi) was Faujdar of 
Jessore in Bengal, where he died in 1073 (see Bloch. Tr., Ain, p. 314, Yol. I). 
After him, I guess Mirzanagar (a seat of old Jessore Musalman Paujdars) is 
named. The family still survives there, though impoverished, ^afshikan’s 
son, Mirza Saifu-d-din. Safavi, accepted the title of “^au” under 
Hmperor Aurangzeb. (See ilaaair-ul-Umara, Pers. text, p. 478, Vol. III). 
The Maatir (printed text) states that on the death of his father, Mirza 
Hasan Safavi, Mirza ^affhikan was appointed Faujdar of ‘ Hasr ’ in Bengal, 
' Hasr ’ is evidently a misprint or a misreading for ' Jaaar ’ (Jessore). 
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Nazim of Bengal, I’eached the Emperor, who thereon repeated his 
previous orders to Prince Parviz * and Mahabet !^an. Prince 
Parviz -with Mahabet Ejan and other officers marched towards 
Bengal and Behar. As the Commander of Shah Jahan’s army, 
drawing the boats towards his side, had fortified the ferries of 
the river Ganges, Sime delay was caused in the arrival of the 
Imperialists. The Imperialists, with considerable difficulty, col- 
lected thirty flotillas of boats from the zamindars, and under the lat- 
ter’s guidance selecting one ford, succeeded in crossing over. For 
some days, both the armies antiyed themselves in front of each 
other. As the Imperialists numbered 40,000, whilst Shah Jahan’s 
army did not number more than 10,000, the advisers of 
Shah Jahan dissuaded the Prince from offering battle. But 
Eajah Bhim, son of Eana Karan, unlike other advisers, displayed 
rashness, and with the rashness common to Kajputs insisted that 
he would part company, unless they agreed to fight. Prince 
ghah Jahan, of necessity, considered it expedient to humour Bhim's 
wishes, despite paucity of troops, and passed orders for fighting. 
Both sides rallying into ranks, commenced to fight. * 

On both sides, the troops rallied into ranks. 

Holding in hand daggers, arrows and spears. 

1 Priucc Farviz was the scconil son of Emperor Jahangir, and a great 
favourite with the latter. He imitated his father in everything, “ in dress, 
in quailing wine, in eating, and in night-keeping ” {Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, 
Fast. 3, p. 279), and “ never disobeyed his Imperial father’s wishes.” He 
died at the age of 38 years in the Dakhin, where he was employed in sub- 
jugating the country and in quailing the insurrection of Malik Amber, in 
1035 A.H., that is, in the twenty-first year of Emperor Jahangir’s accession 
to the throne. Ho rendered also important services to his father, in opposing 
Shall Jalian’s invasion of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and ivith the help of his 
generalissimo, Mahabet Khan, defeated §hah Jahan at Benares, and obliged 
the latter to abandon Behar, Bengal and Orissa, and to boat a hasty retreat 
to the Dakhin. (See pp. 233, 239, 2JO, 273, 2i'J9,Iqbalnamah'i-Jaliangiri, Faso 
3, Pers. text, which is a contemporary record). 

2 Sec description of this battle at Benares between the Imperialists under 
Prince Parviz and Mahabet Khan, and ghah JahSn’s troops, in the Iqbalnamah- 
i-Jahangiri, a contemporary record, p. 233, Pers. text. Shah Jahan was 
totally defeated, owing to the rashness of his favonrito officer, Bajah Bhim, 
who himself fell lighting, being cut to pieces by the Imperialists. The 
Maaair-ul-Vmara states that the battle took place on the side of 
{Nahr-i-Tanae) in the Suburbs of Benares, 
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They tramped tip to the field for fighting ; 

Yea the fire of war blazed up. 

First from both sides, the artillery of the gunners, 
Commenced scattering fire on the hosts. 

From the smoke of the gun-waggons of the two forces. 

You might say a pitchy cloud had formdtl. 

The cannon-balls showered like hail. 

Yea a storm of destruction blew : 

Yea the heads and hands, the breasts and feet of the Cnm- 
Blew like wind on all sides. [manders. 

From blood, yea on every side a stream flowed, 

Yea like fish, the bodies of the heroes throbbed. 

On every side showered stone-rending arrows ; 

They passed right through every body that they lodged in. 
From swords and spears, breasts were torn to shreds ; 

The corpses of heroes fell on the ground. 

But the Imperialists, like stars. 

Hemmed in on the army of the Prince. 

They surrounded the latter in that battle. 

Yea as the ring encircles the finger. 

From Shah Jahan’s army, Eajah Bhim the valorous, 

Was not cowed down by this slaughter. 

Some of his race who were his comrades. 

Hurled themselves on the enemy’s force. 

Tliey spurred their horses, yea like lions in fight, 

They drew swords, yea like water-dragons. 

By one gallant charge, they broke the enemy’s ranks, 

And swiftly attacked the enemy’s centre. 

Whoever stood in the way of that force, 

They hurled down his head on the dust. 

But the veteran Imperialists, 

When they saw that suddenly a calamity had come, 

Spurred on their chargers from every side, 

And attacked that elephant-like hero, Bhim. 

They out up his body with the sword, 

And hurled him down from his steed on the dust. 

Other commanders and officers (of Shah Jahan). 

Could not advance to his (Bbim’s) rescue. 

The gunners, on seeing this crisis, leaving the artillery, 
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fled, and the arsenal was captured by the Imperialists. Daria 
Khan and other Af gh ans and Generals ceasing to flght, decamped. 
The Imperialists, collecting from all sides like a circle formed by 
a pair of compasses, surrounded the Prince, who remained at the 
centre. Save and except the elephants oari’ying flags and standards, 
and select targeteerd* who were behind the Prince, and ‘Abdullah 
Klian who stood to his right-hand side at a short distance, not a 
single soul remained. At this moment, an arrow hit the horse 
of the Prince. When ‘Abdullah Khan saw that the Prince would 
not retire from the fleld, he moved up, and by nee of great 
entreaties and exhortations, succeeded in bringing ont the Prince 
from the field, and placing before him his own horse, induced the 
Prince to mount it. In short, from the battle-field up to Rohtas, 
the contest did not cease. Aa at this time. Prince Murad Ba^shi 
was horn, and long marches could not he made, leaving him to 
the protection of God and appointing Khedmit Parast Khan and 
some other trusty sei vants to take care of him, Shah Jahan with 
other Princes and adherents slowly marched towards Patna and 
Bohar. At the same time, letters were received from people in 
the Dakhin, especially from Malik ‘Ambar * the Abyssinian 

I Ho wns the fourth and youngest son of BhRh Jahiin, whose other sons 
were (1) Dura Shekoh, (2) ^nti Shnja (3} Aurangzeb. — See p. 300, Jgbnl- 
•numah-i-Jaliang/ri, Fasc. 3, Pers. text. 

<1 Tie gave no end of trouble to Jahangir. His insurrection is fully 
deseribed in tlio I'lhalnamah-i-Jahnngiri, a contemporary recoi'd, Fssc. 3, 
pp. 234- to 238. The author of the Iqhalnamah-i’Jahangtri pays a high tribute 
to bis military genius and generalship, to his administrative capacity and 
vigorous rnle in the Hakiiin. (See p. 271, Fasc 3, Iqbalnamah-i-Jakangirii 
Pers. text). He died at the ripe old ago of eighty, holding his own against 
tho Imperialists to the last. After Malik Ambar the Abyssinian's death, his 
generalissimo, YaqSt Khan the Abyssinian, together with Malik Amber’s son, 
F.-itih Khan, and other officers of Nizam-ul-Mulk, submitted to Khun Jahin, 
Jahangir’s Viceroy or Subadar in the Dakhin, in the twenty -lirst year of 
Jahangii-’s accession. (See p. 280, Faso. 3, Pers. text, Iqbcdnamah-i-Jdhangiri). 

The MaaMr.ul.VmaTa (Vol. Ill, p. 7), gives some additional facts about 
him. It states that Malik Amber was an Abyssinian slave of the Biiapur 
king, Nizam Shsh. When in 1009 A.H.. Queen Ohand Snljan or Chand Bihi 
was killed, and the fort of Ahmadnagar fell into the hands of Akbar’s officers, 
and Bahadui- Nizam Shah was taken prisoner, and kept in the Gwalior fort, 
Malik Amber and Haju Mian proclaimed their independence. Malik 
brought to his control the territoiy extending from the limits of Telingana to 
a point, four ftroh from Ahmadnagar and eight kroh from Daulatabad. In 
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requesting the Prince’s return towards the Dakhin. Shah Jahan.i 
after retreat, summoned Darab TTh an who, after’ taking oaths, 
had been left as Governor of Bengal, in order to join tlie Prince 
in his march. Darab !Qan, owing to his disloyalty and knavery 
putting a wi-ong interpretation on his call, replied that the 
zamindars, surrounding him on all sides, had cut off ways of his 
march, and that, therefore, his egress being difficult, he begged 
to be ezcnsed. Shah Jahan losing all hopes of DarSpb’s arrival, 
and having no body of troops capable of action, was obliged with 
a sorrowful heart, and in an anxious mood, after leaving Darab 
lean’s son in charge of Abdullah Khan, to march towards Akbar- 
nagar (Biajmahal). Prom thence carrying all household parapher- 
nalia, which had been left there, Shah Jahan marched back towards 

1010 A.H., o1o<ie to Nandirah, a battle was fought between Malik Amber and 
Mirza Iraj, son of Abdnr Babim Kh an-i- Kh anan. Malik Amber was wounded, 
but the Khan-i-ghanau. knowing the adversary’s oapnoity, was glad to arrange 
terms of poace. When Akbar died, and dissensions broke out between 
Emperor Jahangir and his son, Prince Shah Jahan, Malik Amber mobilising 
a large force encro.iohed on Imperial territories. In consequence, during 
Emperor Jahangir’s reign, the Imperialists were constantly engaged in war- 
fare against Malik Amber, who held out to the last, and died a natural death 
in 103S A.H. He lies buried in a mausoleum at Daulatabad, between the 
Shrines of Shah Muntajab-nd-din Zarba^sh and Shah Bajavi Qattal. The 
author of the Maasir-ul-Umara pays a high tribute to Malik Amber, as a 
general and as a soldier, and also as a leader of men and as an administrator. 
He ruled his dominions vigorously, stamping out all turbulence, weeding out 
all bad characters, maintained peifeot peace in bis domains, and always 
strove for the well-being and happiness of the subjects he ruled. In the 
village of Eharki (which was snbseqaently named Aurangabad), he digged 
tanks, l.iid out publio gardens, and built lofty palaces. He was liber,il in 
charities, and very just, and very pious. A poet has written about him. 

df) JUj IO’A, Ji 

JU* jfl Aw 

1 From the battle-field of Benares, after defeat Bhnb J.ahiin retreated to 
Bohtas (up to which desultory fighting was kept up between the Imperialists 
and Shah Jahan’s troops), thence marched to Patna and Behar town, and 
thence to Garhl or Teliagarhi fort. Whilst at Garhi, Shah Jahan summoned 
his Governor of Bengal, Oiirah Khan, to join him, but the latter made e'couses, 
•whereon Shah Jahan heooming dispirited went to Bajmuhal, and retreated 
thenoe to the Dakhin (being hotly pursued by Prince Parviz and Maluibet 
Khan) aoross Saikar Madarau, Midnlpm-, Orissa and Telinganu, (See 
Iqialnamah-i-Jdhangin, Ease, 3, pp. 239-340). 

26 
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the Dakliin bjr the same route that he had come. Ahdullah Khan, 
on knowing the disloyalty and villainy of Darah ^^an, slew 
the latter’s grown-up son, and satisfied his grndge- Although 
Shah Jahan sent orders to prevent the son being killed, these had 
no efiect. When the news of ^ah Jahan’s retreat from Bengal 
to the Dakhin reached the Emperor, the latter ordered that 
Mnl^ala? !^an should quickly go to Prince Parviz, who had 
gone to Bengal in pursuit of ^ah Jahan, and taking up the ofilce of 
Saztiwal ( Superintendent of Eevenue), should send the Prince with 
other leading noblemen to the Bakhin. Consequently, Prince 
Parviz left for the Dakhin, entrusting the Sabah Bengal 
to the Jagir of Mahahet Khan and his son !^anahzad !^Bn. 


THE ASSIGNMENT OP BENGA.L IN JAGlR TO 
MAHABBT SEAN t AND HIS SON. 

When the Subah of Bengal was assigned, in the shape of 
Jaglr, to Nawab Mahahet Khan and his son Khanahzad !l^an, 

t Mahaljet Khan diatingruiBhed himself rnidor Emperor Jahangir in the 
long war carried on in the Dakhin. He was early attached by the Emperor 
to Prince Parviz, os atallq and generalissimo, when tho Prince was sent to the 
Dakliin to quell the insnrrection there. Where Prince Shah Jahan sabse- 
qneiitly rebelled against bis father (Emperor Jahangir), and marching oat 
from the Dakhin across Tnlingana invaded Orissa and over-ran Bengal and 
Bebar, theEmperor ordered Mahabet ^jan alongwith Prince Parviz to oppose 
^^h Jahnn’s progress. In this, Hahabet Khnn (along with Prince Parviz) 
ooinpletely sucoeoded, inflicted a ornahing defeat on Shah Jahan on the battle- 
fleld of Benares, and compelled the latter to heat a hasty retreat aoroas 
Behor, Bengal and Orissa into the Dakhin. For this signal military service, 
Ualiabet Khan received from Prince Parviz (no doubt, with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Emperor) Bengal in jagir. His head was soon turned, and he failed 
to send to the Emperor the wac-elephonts taken by him in Bengal, and also 
failed to remit the Imperial revenue from Bengal. For this, the Emperor 
summoned him to his presence for ohastisement, when Mahahet ^an adopted 
the eztraordinary and impudent step of getting at the person of the Emperor, 
and placing the latter for some time under surveillance — from which at 
length the Emperor was rescued by the bold stratagem of his Queen, Nnr 
J ihan Begom. Mahabet was then sent away iu disgraoe to Thata, whence he 
went to Guirat, and joined the rebel Prince, Shah Jahan. (See pp. 228, 233, 
235, 238, 239, 241, 245, 248, 252. 253, 254, 256, 266, 267, 258, 259, 260, 261, 
^2, 263, 276, 277, Faso. 8, Pers. text Zqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, a pontemporsiy 
j'eooyd, and also Uaaiir-ul-Umara, p. 385, Tol. JU), 
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they, parting company with Prince Parviz, marched to Bengal. 
And orders were given to the zamiudars of that country to cease 
impeding Darab Khan, and to allow him to come. Darab ^han, 
withont any impediment, came to Mahabet !Qan. But when the 
news of Dai ab’s coining to Mahabet Ehan reached the Emperor, 
the latter sent an order to Mahabet Ehan to ttie following effect : 
“What expediency dost thou see in sparing that villain ? It behoves 
you, instantly on reading this, to send the head of that mischievous 
rebel to the Imperial presence.” Mahabet !|^an, carrying out the 
Emperor's order, beheaded Darab Xhan. and sent the latter’s head 
to the Emperor. And as Mahabet Ehan had not sent to the 
Emperor the elephants that he had captured in Bengal, and had 
defaulted in payment of a large amount of the Imperial Revenue, 
the Emperor passed orders to the effect that ‘Arab Dast Qhaib*- 
should go to Mahabet Khan, confiscate the elephants and send 
them to the Emperor, and tell Mahabet Ehan, that if he got proper 
accounts, he should submit them personally to the Emperor, and 
pay up all Revenue arrears to the Imperial exchequer. Mahabet 
Khan first sent the elephants to the Erapeior, and subsequently 
after appointing his son E^^uahzad Ehan to be Snbadar of 
Bengal, set out to meet the Emperor with four or five thousand 

From the Maastr-ul-Umara (p. 388, Tol. Ill), the following additional 
facts about Mahabet ^han are gleaned. His real name wag Zamanah Beg, 
his father’s name being Ghiwar Beg Kabuli. He w.is a Razavi Sayyid. 
Ghiwar Beg came from Shiraz to Kabul, and thence to India, and entered 
Akbar's service, and distinguished himself in the battle of Ohitor. Zamanah 
Beg, in youth, entered Prince Salim's service as an ahadi, and soon was 
advanced to the ofSce of Ba^^i under the Prince. In the beginning of 
Jahangir's reign, Zamanah Beg was appointed to be commander of three 
thousand, and received the title of Mahabet ^lin. He was deputed to serve 
with Prmoe Shah J then in the Oakhin, and in the 12th year of Jahangir's 
reign, was appointed Subadar of Kabul. In the l7th year, dissensions broke 
out between Emperor Jahangir and Piince ghlh Jahan, and Mahabet ^an 
was recalled from Kabul. When Shah J.ihan ascended the throne, he ad- 
vanced Mahabet Khan to the rank of Mafi hnzarl, and conferred on him the 
ijtle of “ ^an-i-^anan SipSsilar," and appointed him $uhadar of Ajmir, and 
next, Snbadar of tbe Dakbin. He died in 1044 A.H. 

1 He appears to have been employed by Emperor Jahangir on similar 
missions with reference to other refractory princes and ofBcers, sneh as Hoshang, 
eon of Prince Danyal, and Abdnr Bahim Khan-i-Khanan and Mahabet ^an. 
(See p. 244, Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangtri Pers. text. Ease. 3, and also Jfaasir-uZ* 
Urmia, p. 393, Yol. 3). 
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blood-tliirsty Rnjpnfc cavalry, and resolved inwardly that in case 
any harm or injury were attempted against liis honour, property 
or life, he with his family and children would be prepared to face 
martyrdom. When news of hia arrival resched the Emperor, order 
was passed that he would not he granted an audience, so long as 
he did not pay up ttie Revenue arrears to tlie Imperial Exchequer, 
and so long as he did not redress by exercise of justice the public 
grievances against him. Afterwards summoning to his presence 
Bar^urdar, son of ^waja^ Naksljhandi, to whom Mahahet ]^ati, 
without* the Emperor’s approval, had betrothed his daughter, the 
Emperor had him disgracefully whipped and thrown into prison, 
with his neck bound and head bare. In the morning, Mahahet 
Khan rode out with his cavalry, and without making obeisance to 
the Emperor, in an insolent and daring manner broke open the 
door of the Emperor’s Private Chamber,* entered it with four 
hundred or five hundred Rajputs, saluted the Emperor in hunting 
and ti-avelling suit, and marched back towards his own residence.* 

I In p. 263, Faso. 3, lilalnamah-i-Jahangiri, “ Khwaiah ‘Umar 
Rakahbandi.” 

* In the printed text, the words occur “ ” which is 

obviously a tnlslabe. Tho words should be “ ^^iiitMiiiilA f>.” (See 
p, 233, Fasc. 3, Iqbaltuimah-i-Jahangni). 

® In the printed Persian text, there is a mistake ; the word “ '* 

(see p. 266, Faso. 3, Iqhalnamah) is misprinted in the Biyaz as “ u^.” 

The GamsBlkhaii!! or ‘ Bathing Boom ’ was a luxury in Mn^al days : it was 
fitted np elegiintlj with cooling apparatns and on snitry days, the Mnglial 
Emperors and the Mughal Omara passed mnub time in it, tfanssoting bns- 
iuess. Thus, ‘ Ghnsalkhann ’ gradually came to signify a ‘ Private Chamber, 
or a ‘ khaskhaiig.’ 

* Tho author of the Biyaz has borrowed the account from the Iqtalnamah- 
i~JahangtH (see pp. 236-257, Fasc. 3), but in his attempt to condense it, he has 
rendered his aoeount slip-shod and confused. Tho author of the Iqhalnamah- 
i-Jahanglri, named Mu’tamid Khan, was Jahangir’s Bakhshi a.t the time, and 
was an eye-witness of what occurred. From tlio account that ho gives, it 
appears th'it tho Emperor was returning at the time to Illndustan from 
Kabul, that he had his camp pitched on the banks of the river Bihat (or 
Jhelam), th-.t he was alone there with some oourtiers, such as ’Arab Dost 
Ghaib. .Mir Mansur Badakhshi, Jawnher ^sn tho Euunoh, Pima ^an, 
Khidroat Khan the Eunuch. Baland ^in, ^edmat Parst ^an, Fasih ^an, 
and three or fonr others, that all the rest of the Imperial officers and atten- 
dants including Asif Khan tho Prime Minister, had left, and crossed over to 

the eastern banks of the river. Seizing, therefore, this opportunity, Mahabo 
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In short as the Imperinl army had gone towards Thatab, Mahahct 
Khan was ordered to join it there. In the meantime, Prince Parvis 
died. As Sharif Khan^ had entrenched himself in the fort o^ 
Thatah, Shah Jalian’s army marched back to the Dakhin. Mahabet 
Khan after reaching Thatah sent letters to Shah Jahan, avowing 
his loyalty, and Shah Jahan being conciliated, Mahabet Khan 
entered the former’s service. In consequence, the Subah of Bengal 
was transferred from Khanahzid Ehan, son of Mahabet Bban, to 
Mukkaram Khan,* son of Muazzam Khan, and the Province of 

^an, leaving some Bajpnt troops to guard the bridge, marched up to the 
Imperial tout with a large number of Bnjpnt cavalry. At the time, the 
Smperor was reposing in the Khaskhana. Miihabet ^han fearlessly broke 
open the door, and entered it with about 500 Rajput cavalry, and paid 
obeisance to the Emperor. The Emperor coming out of the tent, seated 
himself on tho Imperial Falanqnin, which had lain in front of the tent" 
hlihahet ^an came quite close to the palanqnin, and addressed the Emperor 
as follows : “ Fearing that through the vindictiveness and malice of Asif 
^an, I should be disgraced, tortured and killed, I have dared to take tl is 
dating step of personally throwing myself on the Imperial protection. Sirp> 
if I deserve to bo killed and punished, kill and punish me in your Imperial 
presence” (p. 256, Faso. 3, Ijhalnama^). In tho meantime, Mahabet Qian’s 
Bnjput cavalry surrounded tho Imperial tent from all sides. Then Mahabet 
Khin told the Emperor that that was the usual time fur tho Emperor to go 
out hunting, and asked the Emperor to mount a horse. The Emperor mount- 
ed a horse, and went out some distanoo and then leaving the horse mounteil 
an elephant. Mahabet ^an in hunting dress accoinpanied the Emperor and 
led the latter to his own camp. Finding that Nur Jahan Bogam had been 
left behind, he led book the Emperor to the Imperial tent, but in the mean- 
time Nur Jahan had gone across the river and had joined her brother, Asif 
Khan and was busy concerting measures to rescue tho Emperor. After some 
days, by adoption of an ingenious and a bold stratagom — when the efforts of 
all tho Imperial oMoers had failed — Nur Jahan succeeded in re-souing her 
Boyal Consort, and in banishing Mahabet Khan, who was sent in disgrace 
to Thatah (Sec p. 276, F.iso. 3, Iqbalnamah i-Jalunig?ri) Mahabet Ehan 
Bubseqnently joined Shah Jahan in the Dakhin. 

t In the Iqlalnamah, “ Sharifu-l-Mulk” it appears that Prince Shah 
Jahan had gone from the Dakhin to invade tho province of Thatah. Then 
Sharif n-1- Hulk, on behalf of Prince ghahriyar, held the Fort of Thatah with 
4,000 cavalry and 10,0U0 infantry. On hearing the news, the Emperor 
Jahangir sent an Imperinl army to repel Shah Jahan's invasion, and Mahabet 
^an was sent on tho same errand. Shiih Jahan was obliged to raise tho 
siege, and to march back to the Dakhin vid Gnjrat. ( See I^dlncimah and also 
Idoaxir-nl-Umara, Pers. text, Fasc. 3, pp. 281-282). 

* Mukkaram Ehan was a son of ghalMl Bayazid Muaraam Khan, grand- 
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Patna was entrusted to Mirza Rustam Safavt.^ It is said that on 
the day the patent transferring the Suhahdari of Bengal from 
^hanahzad !^an to Bawab Mnkarram !Qan was drawn up at 
ShahJahanabad (Belhi), ^ah Neamatullah* Pimzpnrl composing 
a Qa§idah (an Ode) in praise of Qtianahzad !^§n, transmitted 
it to the latter, and‘>in this Qasidah, there was one line which 
was indicative of S^anahzad’s snpercession, and that line was 
this ; — 


vAj — j J—tiy 
Translation : 

I am in love with thee, O bedding rose, like a nightingale. 

Thy pypress, however, is a new spring and a sight to others. 

When IQanahzad Khan perused the above lines, he antici- 
pated his supercession, and made preparations to pack up. And 
after one month the Imperial order of recall was received by 
him. 

son of Shai^ Salim. Ohishti of Fatitpur Sikri. Jahangir conferred on ghai]^ 
BaTOzid the title of Muasvam ^han and made him gnbadar of Delhi. Mnazzam 
^an’s son, Uuhkaram ^an, was a son-in-law of Islam Khan I, Jahangir’s 
Viceroy in Bengal, and rendered important services nnder the latter. He 
conquered Ench Hajo (a portion of Knch Behar) and oaptored its zemindar 
or Bajah, Faiiahat ( Pad§hahnamah 11, 6t ), and for some time remained as 
Governor of Knch Hajo. Later, he was appointed Governor of Orissa, and 
conquered Khnrdah I South Orissa) and annexed it to the Delhi Empire. In 
the sixteenth year, he came to conrt, and was made Snbadar of Delhi. In 
the 21 st year, he was sent to Bengal as Governor in the place of ^anahzad 
^an, Mahahet Khan’s son. (See pp, 286, 287, 291, Faso. 3, Iqialnamah-i- 
Jahangtrt, and also Mnastr-vi-Vmara), A gale npset his boat, and he was 
drowned in the river with all his companions. 

1 See n. amte. 

The author of the Iqbalnamah-i-J'ahaingiri mentions that Hhrza Bnstam 
Safavi was appointed By Jahangir gabadar of Vilayet-i-Behar and Fatna, in 
the 2lEt year of the Emperor’s reign. (See p. 280, Faso. 3, Fera. text, 
Iqhalnamdh-i-Jaiangiri, and also Maasir-vt-Urnttra), 

2 Later on in the text, he is described as a Saint, in whoih Prince ghah 
Shnja hod great faith. 
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NBZAMAT of NAWAB MTJKKARAM TOiN. 

In the 21st year of the Emperor’s Ewjoession, corresponding to 
1030 A.H., Mnkkaram Khan was appointed to the Nezamat of the 
^abah of Bengal. Many months had not elapsed, when by chance, 
an Imperial firman came to his address. The ^^an in order to 
receive it, advanced.! ^ the time for afternoon prayer had arrired, 
he ordered his servants to moor his boat towards the hank, so that 
he might tuim to business, after finishing prayer. The boatmen 
attempted to take the barge towards the bank. At this time, a 
strong wind blew, and sent the boat adrift. A severe gale coupled 
with a storm-wave, caused the boat to sink. Mnkkaram Khan 
with his companions and associates was drowned, and not a single 
man escaped.* 


NEZIMAT OF NAWAB FIDAI KHlN.* 

When news of Mukkram Bkan being drowned reached 
the Emperor in the 22nd year of the Emperor’s accession 


t This incident illUBtratas the solemn personality of the ‘ Great Mu^^el ’ 
in those days, and the ceremonial homage paid him by his officers. The 
practice of adrancing several miles to receive imperial orders and firmans, 
existed thronghout the Mng^al regime. 

2 See similar account in Iqhalnamah-i-Jahavgiri, Faso. 3, Pers. text, 
p 287. 

8 “ Fidai ^an ” and “ Jan Nisar ^Sn” or “Janhaz TOiSn ” were his 
titles, his name being Mirza Hedaitnllah. He should not be confounded with 
Mir Zarif who also received the title of “ Fidai Qan.” When Mir Zarif 
received this title of Fidai ^an, Mirza Hedaitnllah who held the same title 
from before, received the new title of “ Jan Nisar ^an ” from Shah Jahan the 
Emperor, In the beginning, iu the reign of Emperor Jahangir, Mirza Hedait- 
nllah was “ Mtr Bahr-s-Nawarah ” or Admiral of the Imperal Fleet, and being 
patronised by Mahabet Ehan, he advanced rapidly in influence. In the quarrel 
between Mahabet ^an and Emperor Jahangir, he took sides with his 
patron, MShabet ^an, and subsequently fled to Bohtas. On return in the 22nd 
year of Jahangir's reign, he was appointed Tioeroy of Bengal, in succession to 
Mukkariim ^nn, who had been drowned, the arrangement entered into being 
thathe should yearly remitfrom Bengal, in the shape of presents, fiveiacsforthe 
Emperor and five Zacs of rupees for the Empress Nur Jahan (no doubt, over and 
above the annual Imperial revenues). In ghah Jahan’s reign, he was recalled 
from Bengal and received Jaunpur in tigul (or jagir) and subsequently was ap- 
pointed Faujdnr of Gorakpur. He then helped Abdullah ^in, Governor of 
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corresponding to 1036 A.H., Nawab Fidsi was appointed 

Vicei'oy of the Subaii of Bengal. Since at that period, besides rare 
silkstufis of this country, and elephants and aloes-wood and amber- 
gi'is and other presents and gifts, no specie used to be presented to 
the Emperor, at this time, contrary to the former practice, it was 
settled that every year five lacs of rupees as present to the Emperor 
and five lacs of rupees as present to Nur Jahan Begam — in all 
ten lacs of rupees should be remitted to the Imperial Exchequer.^ 
When on the 27 th * of the month of &far 1037 A.H., Emperor 
Nuruddin Muhammad Jahangir, whilst returning from Kashmir, 
died at Uajor, his son Abnl Mnzzafar Shababnddin Shah Jahan 
(who was then in the Dakhin) marched out, and through the 
noble exertions of A§af Jab A?af ^^an® (after destroying and 
extirpating his brothers) ascended the Imperial throne at Delhi. 
Then the Subah of Bengal was transferred from Fidai i^an to 
Qasim @aa, 

Behnr, in the conqueat of Bhojpur or Ujjain. (See Maasir-ul-Vmara, p. 12, 
Vol. 3), 

1 This Fiscal Provincial Oontraot under Fidai 3B3iHn is also noted in the 
Iqhalnamah-i-Jahangin, Faso. 3, Fers. text, p. 291. 

S In the Iqbalmamah, “ 28th $afar (Snnday) Bmperor Jahangir died in the 
22ad year of his reign, whilst returning from Kashmir towards Lahore.” He 
was baricd at Lahore in a garden which hod been iaid oat hy his bolovod 
(JoiiEort, the Empress Nur Jahan. (See Iqbalnamah. Faso. 3, p. 294). 

t His titles ere “A;if Khan A;if Jah,” his name being Mirza Abul 
Hasan. He was a son of 'Itamad-n-d.inlnh, and the eldest brother of the 
Empress Xur Jahan Begam, and he was father of Arjumnnd Banu Begam abas 
Mumtaz Jlahal, the beloved r'onsortof Emperor Shah Jab an. (whose memory is 
enshrined in marble by the Taj at Agra). In the 9th year of Jahangir’s reign, 
ho was appointed to the Maji;ab of Shash hazari, and suhseqnently raised to a 
haft hazaii, and was also appointed Siihadar of the Fanjab, and Talal or Prime 
Minister. In 1037 A H. when Jahangir on return from Kashmir died on the 
way near Eajor, Nur Jahan (who esponsod the cause of Prince Sh’ihriyar) 
wanted to imprison A?if ^an (who espoused Prince §hah Jahan’s canso), 
but Asif ^an conld not be seized or brought hook. Asif ^^an sent a swift 
mnner, named Benaresi, a Hindu, to Shah Jahan who was then in G-ujrnt. 
Shah Jiihan qniokly marohed out to Agra, where he was installed as 
Emperor, whilst Shahrivnr and other princes were soon Imprisoned and 
made away with. On his aocession, Shah Jahan gave A;if ^iin the 
title of “ Eminu-d-danlah, ” and made him a "Nuh hazaii." He 
died at Lahore in 1051 A.H. zfyi" is a chronogram 

which yields the above date. (See Maasir-nl-Umara, p. 151, Yol. I). 
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NBZAMAT OF NAWAB QASTM :OAN.‘ 

When Qasim Qian succeeded to the Nezamat of Bengal, like 
his predecessors in ofiSce, he devoted himself to the affairs of 

1 It is strange that the Biyas should give suoh^ a meagre aoconnt of 
the Administration of Nawab Qasim ^Sn, the first Bengal Yioeroy appointed 
by Emperor Shah Jahan, Tet this Administration is peculiarly interesting 
and significant from the modern stand -point, as the chronicle of this adminis- 
tration contains, for the first time, a reference to a confiict (no doubt, then un- 
important) between the Ohristian European merchants in Bengal and the 
Uusalman Viceroys of Bengal. To supplement the account of this Musalman 
Viceroy with some additional facta gleaned from the Monstr-ul- Umara, would 
therefore be interesting. 

Qasim ^hin was a son of MTr Murad of Juain (in the Vilayet of Biiihaq). 
Mir Murad was a leading Sayyid of that place, whence he migrated into the 
Dahhin. He was brave and a capital archer, and was engaged by Emperor 
Akbar to train up Prince Khnrram. He was subsequently appointed Baksh! 
of Lahore, in the 46th year of Akbar’a reign. His son, “ Qasim ^han ” (tliia 
was evidently his title, his aotnal name is not given in the Mnastr) was a 
man of culture and literary habits. Under Islam Khan Ohisht? Eoraqi 
(Jahangir's Bengal Viceroy), Qasim Khan served as KTiazono&t or Treasnrer- 
Oeneral of Bengal. Islam ^Sn took particular interest in training him up. 
Some times fter, Qasim ^an was lucky in getting married to Manijah Begam, 
sister of the Empress Hiir Jahiin. This matrimonial alliance was a taming 
point in Qasim ^hnn's fortune ; he was soon advanced in rank and dignity. 
The witty courtieca of the time called him “ Qasim ^an Manijah.” He soon 
became an associate of the Emperor Jahangir. Towards the end of Jahangir’s 
reign, he was appointed Snbadar (or Viceroy) of Agra. In the first year of 
Shah Jahan’s reign, the Emperor (Shah Jahiin) raised him to the Man;ab of 
Panjhazari, and appointed him Subodar (Viceroy) of Bengal, in place of 
Eidal ^an. During his stay in Bengal (during Jahangir’s reign), Shah 
Jahan had become personally apprised of the excesses practiced by the 
Christians (Portuguese, obviously) resident in the Port of Hughli. For in- 
stance, Shah Jahan had come to know that these often took unauthoiised leases 
of adjoining pargarmae, oppressed the tenantry of those pargannas, and some- 
times by tempting offers, converted them to Christianity, and even sent them 
to Farang (or Europe). Further these Christians (Portuguese, obviously) 
carried on similar malpractices even in pargannas, with which they had no 
oonneotion. Further, these Christians, under the pretext 'of carrying on 
trading transactions, had in the beginning established some ware-honses 
which they had gradually and clandestinely, by bribing local officers, converted 
into large fortified buildings. In consequence, the bulk of the trade which had 
found its way, hitherto, to the old Imperial emporium at Satgaon, was 
diverted to the new port of Hughli. In consideration of the above circum- 
stances, the Emperor gbah Jahan, whilst sending Qnsim Eihan to Bengal 
27 
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administration, and to the pntting down of distnrhances. In the 
sixth year of Shah Jahau’s accession, he marched against the 
Christians and Portngnese who had become insolent in the port of 
Hnghli, and after fighting expelled and defeated them. As a 
reward for this service, he received favonrs from the Emperor, 
hat he soon after dial. 


NEZAMAT OP NAWAB ‘AZAM ]Q[AN. 

After this, Nawab ‘Azam !^an ^ was appointed to the 
Eezamat of Bengal. As he conld not properly discharge the 

as his Viceroy, gave the latter inatmctionB to expel the foreign Christian 
(Portngnese) triiders from the port of Hnghli, Accordingly, in the 4th yesr of 
Shah Jahan's reign, Qaaim ^han sent his son ’Inaitnllah ^hin in com- 
pany of Allahyar ^a.n and other officers to Hnghli, and he sent also by the 
sea-roate viA Chittagong another company of troops on a fleet of vessels 
from the Imperial Nawarah or Fleet stationed in Dacca, so that the 
Portngnese might not esoape by water, giving ont at the same time 
that the expedition had as its objective Eijli. These besieged Hnghli, 
and, after the fighting was protracted to three months and a half, 
sncceeded in storming it, and in expelling the OhristiBn (Portngaese) traders 
from it. 2,000 Christians were killed in. the fighting, 4,400 were taken 
prisoners, and 10,000 Indian captives that were in the hands of the Fortngnese 
were released, and 1,000 Mnsalman soldiers got killed in the fighting. Three 
days after this victory (in 1041 A.E./Qssim ^In died of disease. He bnilt the 
Cathedral Mosque at Agra in Anguh Hhan bazaar. (See p. 78, Vol. 3, Afaasw- 
ul-Umara). 

1 A'zim ^an’s real name was Mir Muhammad Baqir, bis titles being 
“Iradat ^an,” and snbseqnently “A’zim ^Sn.” He was a Sayyid of Sava 
which is in ’Iraq. On arrival in Indi i, he was appointed Fanjdar of Sialkot 
and Gnjrnt, through the interest taken in him by A$if ^an Mirza Ja’far, who 
married to him his daughter. Then he was presented to Emperor Jahangir, 
who gave him (on the recommendation of Eminu-d-danlah A;if ^han) a good 
Mon^ab and the office of Imperial Khansaman. In the 15th year of Jahan^r’s 
reign, he was appointed ^fibadar (Governor) of Kashmir and next Mir Ba^shi 
under the Emperor directly. On §hah Jahan’s accession to tlin throne, Shah 
Jahan raised him to the rank of JPanjhazaHf and also to the office of vizier of 
the Supreme Diwon. In the second year of Shah Jahan’s reign, he was set to 
reform the Revenue Administration of the Provinces in the Dakhin. In the third 
year, he received the title of “ A’zam ^ian,” and was employed by the Emper- 
or for ohaatismg Kh an Jahan Lodi and for the conquest of the Nizam Shahi 
kingdom in the Dakhin. Though he snooeeded in dispersing ^Kan JaJbian’s 
force, and though ho stormed the fort of Dharwar, his SOTvices in the Dakhin 
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duties of a Governor, the work of administration fell into confu* 
siuu. The Assamese, making an incursion, invaded and ravaged 
many of the pargannahs within the Imperial domains, and along 
with much riches and effects captured and carried away ‘Abdus 
Salam,^ who had gone on an expedition to Gauhati with 1,000 
Cavalry and numerous infantry. When this news reached the 
Emperor, the latter superseded ‘Azam iKhan, and appointed Islam 
Khan, who had much experience in the work of administration 
and was one of the principal ‘Omard of Jahangir, to the office of 
Suhadar of Bengal . 


RULE OF NAWAB ISLAM EHAN. 

When Nawah Islam !^an was appointed Suhadar of Bengal, 
as he was an experienced and a sagacions ruler, on his arrival in 
did not satisfy the Emperor, who sent him to Bengal aa Viceroy, in Bnocession 
to Qiaim Khan, who died in the 6th year of Shah Jahgn’a reign. He continu- 
ed in Bengal aa Viceroy for three years only, and in the 8th year was trans- 
ferred to Allahabad, and subsequently to Gujrat, and lastly to launpur, where 
he was Rector of the Jannpnr TTniversity, and died in 1059 A.H,, in his 76th 
year, and was buried in a garden which he had laid out on the banks of the 
Jaunpur river. His daughter was married to Prince Bhah ghuja (after 
the latter had lost his first wife, a daughter of Uirza Rustam gnfavil. He 
possessed many good qualities, and was very strict in auditing the accounts 
of ’Amils (Collectors of Revenue). (See Maasir-vl-Umara, p. 174, Vol. I). 

1 This 'Abdns Salam would seem to be the Abdus Snlam (son of Hun^am 
Khsu. gubadar of Delhi) who opportunely reinforced ghujait ^sn at the 
decisive battle near Dhaka (Dacca) with the Afghan leader Osman Lohanl. 
He would seem, therefore, to have been a brother of Mukkaram Khan (an- 
other son of Muaj^m ^an) who was Governor of Bengal and who was con- 
queror of Ench Hajo (or Kuch Bebar) and ^hurdah. ‘Abdus Salam at the 
time would seem to have been Governor of Each Hajo. in succession to his 
brother Mukkaram ^an, and to have invaded Assam. (See n. ante). 
The Alamgirnamah (p. 680, Faso. VII, Pers. text) calls him “Shai^ 
Abdus Salam," and states that towards the early part of Shah dahan's reign, 
he was ‘Fanjdar’ of ‘ Hajo ’ (that is, Ench Hajo, or western part of Euoh 
Behar), and that at Gauhati he together with many others was captured by 
the Assamese, and that, to chastise the Assamese, an expedition to Assam 
was shortly after (during the Viceroyalty of Islam ]^Sn II aitas Mir Abdus 
Salam) sent out under command of Siadat ^in (IslAm jean’s brother), but 
that the expedition reached only Eajal (which is on the frontier of Assam), 
and did not result in any decisive issue, as Islam ^an was shortly after 
recalled by the Emperor to assume the office of Imperial Ftzter at Delhi. 
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the §ubali, he vigorously set himself to the work of adminiatra- 
tioB. He organised a punitive expeditiou against the refractory 
Assamese, and also planned to conquer Kuch Bebar and Assam. 
Marching towards those tracts and fighting many battles, he 
ohasbised those wicked tribes, recovered the Imperial mahals which 
had been over-rnn by the latter, and marched against Such Behar. 
After much fightings, he stormed numerous forts, and then extir- 
pated the refractory Assamese. At this j uuctnre, Islam ^han^ was 
recalled by §hah Jahan, for the purpose of being installed in the 
office of Yazir. And order was sent to Nawab Rfl.if'Khana to the 

1 Islam ^han Maahadl ; his nctnal name was Mir Ahdus 8alam, and his 
titles were '^Ikhti^a? and subsequently '* IsUm ^an.” He should 

not be confounded with Islam ^an Ohuhti Paraqi,** whose real name was 
^ai lch *Alan>d-din, and who was Yicerqy of Bengal, under Bmperor Jahangir* 

Mir Abdns Salam was in the beginning a Mnnshi or Secretary of Prince 
Shah Jahan. In 1080 A.H. (daring Jahangir's reign), he was l^ahtM-Harbar 
or Prince ^ah Jahan’s PoUtical Agent at the Imperial Court ( Shnh Jahan 
being engaged at the time in aSairs connected with the Dakhin), and at the 
same time received the title of ** ^an.'' When dissensions broke 

ont between Shah Jahan and Bmperor Jahangir, Mir Abdns Salam joined 
§hah Jaban. On Shah Jahan’s aooesslon to the throne, he raised Mir Abdns 
Salam to the rank of Qhahdrhazdri, bestowed on him the title of ** Islam 
^han/* and appointed him Bakhshi and subsequently Govemar of Gujrat, 
with command of Fire Thousand. In the 8th year, on the recall of A'sam 
Qan (the Bengal Viceroy), Mir Abdus Salam alias Islam Mas^i was 
appointed Viceroy of Bengal. In the 11th year of §hah Jahan’s aocession, 
he achieved several notable txiumplm, vi*., (1) the chastiBement of the 
Assamese, (2) oaptore of the son-in-law of the Assam Bajah, (3) capture of 
fifteen Assam forts, (4J oaptore of Srighat andMando, (5) snocessfal establish- 
ment of Imperial military out-posts or Thanas in all the cabals of Koch Hajo 
(the western portion of Kuoh Behar), (6) capture of 600 Koch war-vessels. 
Manik Bai, brother of the Bajah of Arrakan, also at this time came to Dhaka 
(Dacca) and took refuge with Islam In the 13th year (in the text, cor- 

rectly, 11th year), Islam Kh an was called book by Shah Jahan from Bengali 
and installed in the office of Imperial Vcwtr* He was subsequently appointed 
Viceroy of the Dakhin, where he died at Aurangabad in the 2lst year of Shah 
Jahan’s reign, in 1057 A.H. He was buried in a noiausoleum at Aurangabad. 
He was a learned scholar, a brave general and a sagacious administrator. (See 
Maasir^ul-Umara, p, 162, Vol. I). 

* Saif Mirza §afi was a son of Amanat Kh an. He married Malikah 
Banu, sister of Empress Mnmtaz Mahal, and a daughter of Ajif Kh kn Eminu- 
d-daulah, and was thus closely oonneoted with Emperor §hah Jahan, by mar- 
riage. He first became Dlwan of the ^ubah of Gujrat, and for his victory 
over 'Abdullah ^an under daring oiroumstanoes, was appointed ^ubadar-of 
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effect that the Nizamat of Bengal was assigned to Prince Maham* 
mad ^nj‘a, and that until the latter’s arrival, he shonld, as Prince’s 
Deputy-, carry on the work of Bengal administration. As Islam 
Khan, in the very midst of fighting, had to march back to the 
Imperial presence, the work of Assam conquest was left incomplete, 
and his departure was a signal for fresh disturbances amongst 
the Assamese. This happened towards the end of the 11th year 
of ^ah Jahau’s reign. 

o 

RULE OF PRINCE MUHAMMAD SHUJ'A. 

In the 12th year of Shah Jahan’s reign. Prince Muhammad 
Shuj'a t arrived in Bengal, and made Akbarnagar or Bajmahal the 

Gnjrat, and also received the title of " Saif Qan.” He was sabsequently 
appointed b; Emperor Shah Jahan to be Governor of Behar (where at Patna 
he bnilt several lofty pnblio edifioes). [$afiabad town, near Jamalpur in 
Monghyr, I gneas, was bnilt by him, and is named so after him. There is 
still a place in it called “ $afi Sarai ” or “ Safi’s inn.” If my memory serves 
me aright, I found a big well in Monghyr town near the OInb, which bears 
an inscription to show that it was bnilt by Saif Khanl. In the 6th year of 
Shih Jahan’s reign, he became Governor of Allahabad ; in the 8th year, he 
was selected as Governor of Gnjrat, and nest appointed Commandant of 
Agra. In the 12th year, when Islam ^an Ma^adi was snmmoned book 
from Bengal to Delhi, to assume charge of the portfolio of Imperial Vatarat, 
Bengal was assigned to Prince Shah Shnj'a. As the Prince was at the time 
away at Kabul, Saif ^an received orders to administer Bengal on behalf of 
the Prinoe, daring hie absence. In the 13th year of ^ah Jahan’s reign (in 
1049 A.H.) Saif ^an Mirza Safi died in Bengal, and his wife Malikah Banu 
died the following year. (See Maasir-u2-D7nara, p, 416, Yol II}. 

I Prince §hah Shnj’a was the second son of Emperor §hah Jahan, whose 
other sons were (1) Dara Shekoh. (2) Anrangzeb, and (3) Murad. Shah Shnj'a 
was married to a daughter of Mirza Bnstam §afavi, and snbseqnently (on the 
death of his first wife) to a danghter of Nawab 'Azam Khan (a former Bengal 
Yiceroy). Shah Shnj'a. on appointment to Bengal, temporarily removed the 
Viceregal Capital from Dacca to Bajmahal. He twice ruled over Bengal, 
that is, once for eight years, and again (after a break of two years) for 
another eight years, ghah ghnj'a’s rule over Bengal was marked by the intro- 
dnotion of financial reforms and by the growth of revenue. “ About 1658 
A.C. he prepared a new rent-roll of Bengal, which showed 84 Sarkars and 
1,360 mahals, and a total revenue on Shalsa and Jagix lands of Bs. 13,116,907 
ezclnqive of dbwabs." (See Bloohmann’s Contr. to history of Bengal and the 
Podfhahnamah). gbah ghnj'a was a lover of arohiteotnre, and he bnilt 
numerous marble edifices in Bajmahal, Monghyr and Dacca, He also 
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seat of- his GoTernment, and adorned it with, grand and hand- 
some edifices. The Prince deputed to Jahangirnagar or Dacca his 
Depaty and father-in-law, Nawab ‘Azam TThan .! The affairs of 
administration which had fallen into confusion by the departare 
of Islam KTM.T 1 , received now fresh eclat. For a period of eight 
years, the Prince devoted himself to the work of administra- 
tion. In tbs 20th year * of Shah Jahan’s reign, the Prince was 
recalled to the Imperial presence, and Kawah ‘Itaqad !^§n was 
appointed to the Nizamat of the Sabah of this country. 


NTZAMAT OP NAWAB ‘ITAQiD 

When Kawah ‘Itaqad ^an ® being appointed to the Nizamat 
of Baikal arrived in this country, he ruled over Bengal for two 

extended his Bengal Satrapy by incorporating therein Sarkara ^ilanghyr and 
Behar (see AlamgimatttOi), bat shortly after he received a check in his 
onward career hy coming in oollisioa with his clever brother, Anrangzeb, and 
at length fled to Acrakan where he perished. 

1 See n.., ante. 

1 In the text is evidently a misprint for 

t 'Itaqad ^an Hirza ^apur wa» a son of 'Itamd-n-danlah, and a 
brother of Asif Kh an kliiza Alml Hasan, and therefore, a brother also of 
Empress Kur lahan {Maasir-ul-TImara, p. 180, Pers. text, Tol. I., Ease. 11). 

Frofeasec Bloohmann’a list (p. Sll, Ain, Tr., Tol. I), does not give his name. 
In the 17th year of Jahangir’s reign, he was appointed Governor of Kaghmir, 
and continued there for a long period. He was also raised by Emperor 
Jahangir to a command of five thousand. In the 5th year of Shah Jahin’s 
reign, he was recalled from Biasfamir. In the X6th year, he was appointed 
Governor of Behar, and whilst there, in the 17th year, he organised and 
despatched an expedition to Falann (Palnmow) under Zahardast )^an, and 
defeated its zemindar or Sajah, named Partab, who submitted to the 
Emperor, and agreed to pay an annual tribute of one lac of rupees. In the 
20th year of Shah Jiihan’a reign, when Prince Shah Shnf'a was recalled 
from Bengal, ‘Itaqad ETi«n in addition to hia Govemorship of Behar was 
appointed Ticeioy of Bengal, where he continned for two yeara In the 29rd 
year of Shah Jahin’s reign (1060 A-H.) ‘Itaqad KTiiiii died at Agra. He was 
a man of great refinement and cnltore, and hia aesthetic tastes led him to 
be one of the foonders of a new and elegant style of acohitectnre. He bnilt 
a splendid palace on a new and improved design at Agra. 

In Alamginuimah (p. Ill) ‘Itaqad Qin is mentioned as a son of Eminn- 
d-donlah A^^^n. (See Jtaanr^ul-tXmara, Tol. I, Fosc. 2, Fera. text, p. 180). 
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years. In the 22nd year of Shah Jah&n’s reign, he was Bnpersede^ 
and Prince Mnhammad ^nj‘a was for the second time re-appointed 
to the Nizamat of Bengal. 


ACCOUNT OF THE RULE OP SHAH ^UJ‘A, FOR THE 
SECOND TIME, AND THE END OF HIS CAREER. 

When, for the second time. Prince Muhammad ghnj'a arrived 
in Bengal, for eight years more he carried on vigorously the work 
of administration, and conquering other tracts added laurels to 
himself. In the 30th year of the Emperor’s accession, corres- 
ponding to 1067 A.H., Emperor ^ah Jahan fell ill. As 
the period of illness become protracted,^ and the Members of 

1 Emperor Shah Jahan fell ill at Belhi on 7th Zil-haj 1067 A.H. (Alam- 
fftmamah, p. 27]. At the time of the Emperor’s illness, Prinoe Bara Shekoh. 
the eldest son, was at Agra. Prinoe Shni'a. the second son, was in Bengal ; 
Anrangzeb, the third son, was in the Bakhin ; whilst Prinoe Mnrad, the fourth 
son, was in Gnjrat. Owing to illness, Shah Jahan was invisible to the pnblic 
as well as to his ministers and officers, and great oontasion in State oSaira 
occurred, and Bara Shekoh went to the Emperor, and took into his hands 
the reins of government. In order to make himself thoroughly master of the 
rituation,^ Bara g^ekob aimed to keep the Emperor fully under his control, 
and so foroibly removed the Emperor together with all royal treasures from 
Delhi on 20th Maharram, 1068 A.B. (1086 in the printed Fers. test is a mis- 
indnt) to Agra, which was reached on 19th Safer, 1068 A.H. In the mean- 
time, Murad proolaimed himself King in Gjijrat, whilst ghuj'a similarly 
proclaimed himself King in Bengal, and in'i’aded Patna and Benares 
(Alamgimamah, p. 29). 

Bara ghekoh’s plan was first to vanquish ghah ghuj'a, next Murad, and 
to reserve the final blow for Aurangzeh, whom he '^readed most. In 
pursuance of this scheme, he first detached a large army umf or the command 
of his son Snlaiman Shekoh together with Rajah Jai Singh to optS^ate against 
^ah Shnj’a. The army under Snlaiman Shekoh on the 4th 
1068 A.H. reached Bahadurpur, a village on the banks of the Granges^SI Jos 
from Benares, and 1^ bos from ghah Shnj'a’s encampment. Shah Shnj'a had 
brought with him a large number of Samarah or war-ships from Bengal, and 
BO was sangnine of snooess, and treating the foe with oontempt, he had dis- 
pensed with all ordinary preoantiona of war, Snlaiman Shekoh made a feint 
tetreat which further took in Shah Shnj’a. and then suddenly wheeling round, 
mods a bold dash which completely surprised Shah Shnj’a. who leaving behind 
his tents, treasures, gnus and horses, hastily got into a boat, and sailed down 
to Patna, thence to Monghyr, where he halted for some days. Snlaiman 
g^ekoh’s army pursued ghuj’a to Monghyr ; and, then the latter quitting 
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Gore mi nent cirald not obtain andience witb tbe Emperor, great 
aottSmaou ensued in tbe affans of the Empire. Sinoe amongst the 

JiaoghjT, set ont for Bengal. (See AlamgiTnamah, p. 31). Whilst these 
erents were txanspiring in. Bengal, Aoiangze'b with his marTellona insight 
grasping the eftoatiotf ioreetalled Dara Bhetoh bj mahing a more from 
Anrangahed towards Bnrhanpor on Friday, 12th Jamadi-al-Awwal 1068 A.H. 
(AlaTngimanaJt, p. 43). After halting for a month at Bnrhanpnr to get 
news of the state of things at Agra, Amangaeb leamt that Bara Sbekoh had 
detached a Istge army under Bajah Jaswant Singh, who had already airired 
at T7j]ain, in Ualwah. Tbia made Anrangzeb decide his plans. Heimme. 
diately on 2Sth Jamadi-nl-Al^irah on a Saturday marched from Bnrhanpnr, 
reached the hanks of the Karbadda, crossed it, and on the 20th Bajab 
encamped at Dibalpnr. On the 21at Bajab, setting ont from Oihalpnr, he 
met on the way Prince Marad, and won him over to his side {Alamgirnamdh, 
p. Sal, and reached Dharmatpnr, a place 7 kos from TJjjain, and 
one kos from Bajah Jaawant Singh’s army, and pitched his camp on the 
banka of a rivnlet, called Ohiir Uarainah. (Jlamgirnamah, p, 66). 
Bajab Jaawant Singh was quite ont-witted b; this strategic more of 
Anrangseb who liad united his forces with those of Mnrad. Anrangzeb then 
inflicted a crashing blow on Bajah Jaswant Singh at Bharmatpnr. (See 
charming description of this battle in the Alamgirnamah, Pers. text, pp. 61, 
66 to 74). llarching quickly from Bbarmatpar, Anrangzeb passed throngh 
Gwalior. In the meantime Bara Shefcoh had marched to Bholpnr ip. 85, 
Atamgirnamah), to oppose Anrangzeb’s progress, and to prevent his crossing 
the Chanbal river. Anrangzeb qniokly however c<T,ssed the Cbanbal river at 
the ferry of Bhadareah, which is 20 ios Ijom Bholpnr, on the first day of the 
month of Bamzan. On the 7th Eani 7 a,n^ the battle of Bholpnr was fought, 
and Bara fihekoh was oompletg’jy defeated by Anrangzeb. (See description 
of the battle of Bholpnr in th-g Alarngirttamah, pp. 100 to 101). Bara Shekoh 
fled to Agra, and theni\’J tg ti,B Paojab and other places, was eventnally 
captured and beheaded^ Shortly after his installation, Anrangzeb drew his 
force against Shal^''^^aj<a who had advanced, and occnpied Bohtas, Ghnnar, 
Jannpnr, Benarea-*^^^ Allahabad. The battle between Anrangzeb and Shnj'a 
was fonght ®^,,^a 0 liwa, a place close to Korab, and resulted in Shuj*a’a defeat. 
'^See descri'^jjgj^ the battle in the Alamgirnamah, Pers. text, p. 243). After 
his^®^^ at, Shnj'a fled to Bahadnrpnr, thence to Patna, thence to Monghyr 
whiolfho fortified, and thence (owing to the treachery of Bajah Bahroz, 
zamindar of Kharakpur) to Eangamati, and thenoe (owing to treachery of 
Khwajah Kamalu-d-din, zamindar of Birbhnm) to Rejmahal, thence throngh 
minor places to Dacca, thence through Bhalnah and minor places to Arrakan, 
always heroically contesting every inch of ground against the hosts o 
Anrangzeb, led by his General Mnazzam ^an altos Mir Jnmla, bub every 
time baffled by the treachery of so-oalled adherents, barring a noble band of 
Barha Syeds who clung to him to the last. (See pp. 496 to 661, Alamgirnamah, 
Fere. text). 
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Princes Boyal, no one except Dara Shekoh was near tlie Emperor, 
tbe reins of Imperial administration were assigned to bim. Dara 
S^ekob, viewing himself to be the Crown-Prince, fully grasped 
tbe threads of Imperial administration. Owing to this. Prince 
Murad Baks^ in Oujrat had the Khutbah read after his own name, 
whilst in Bengal, Muhammad Shnj*a proclaimed himself King, and 
marshalling his forces, marched towaids Patna and Behar, and 
advancing thence, reached the environs of Benares. On hearing 
this news, Dara Shekoh, dui'ing the serious illness of the Emperor, 
marched with the hitter from Shall jah an ahad (Delhi), to Akhara- 
bad (Agra), on the 20th Muharram, 1068, A.H con esponding to 
the 31st year of the Emperor’s accession, and on the 19th Safar, 
reached Akbarahad (Agra). From this place, D<ir.i Shekoh 
detached Baja Jai Singh Kaohoah, who was a leading Bajah and 
a piincipal member of the Empire, together with other leading 
noblemen, such as Diler l^an, Salabat Khan and Iznd Singh, and 
other officers holding the ranks of Panjhazari and Ohahartmznri. 
besides a large army composed of his own and the Imperial 
troops, along with guns and armaments, under the general onin- 
mandof Sulaiman gl^ekoli, his eldest son, in order to fight against 
Muhammad ^uj‘a. Accoidingly, these marched from Agra on tho 
4th of the month of Babiul-Awwal of the aforesaid year, and set 
out on the aforesaid expedition. And after inarching several 
stages, and passing through the city of Benares, these encamped at 
the village of Bahadurpur (which is situated on the bank of the 
Ganges at a distance of two and a half hi oh from the city of 
Benares) to a distance of one and a half hroh from Muhammad 
Shnj’a’e army. Both the armies exhibited military stategy and 
tactics, and sought for an opportunity to surprise the other. In 
consequence neither side made a sally. On the 21st Jainadiul- 
Awwal, the Imperialists made a feint as if to shift their camp, but 
suddenly wheeled round, and rushed Shnj’a’s army, which was 
completely taken by surprise. On hearing the news of tho feint 
retreat of the Imperialists on the previous day, ^uj‘a had 
neglected his war-preparations, and was fast asleep. Being thus 
taken by surprise, he woke up from his slnmher, and mounting a 
female elephant, he moved about restlessly. But the game vug 
Already up, especially as Baja Jni Singh making a dashingan by 
movement from the left side, closed in upon him. Seeiie Minister, 
native, Shah Shuj‘a got into tiis war-vessels which hei ^uj‘a to 
28 
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up from Bengal, and sailed down swiftly, abondoning bis treasures, 
gnus, horses, baggages and tents. Sailing swiftly down Patna, 
be reached Mungir, and prepared to fortify it, and halted there 
for some days. Snlaiman Shekoh’s army, after plundering and 
ravaging and slaughtering and capturing, followed up Muhammad 
Shnj‘a. and reached Mungir. Muhammad Shuj'a, finding it impos- 
sible to stand his ground there, fied with the swiftness of light- 
ning and air, and entered Akbarnagar (Rajmahal). The Imperial 
army reduced to subjection the Subah of Patna and Behar.t But in 
the meantime, Aurangzeb had marched from the Dnkhin* towards 
the Imperial Presence, and on the outskirts of the Narbadda had 
fought an engagement with a numerous horde of Imperialists, and 
after sanguinary fightings had inflicted a signal defeat, and had 
marched to Shahjahanahnd, and entered the Capital. Deputing 
his eldest sou, Sultan Muhammad, to be near the Emperor, 
Aurangzeb put the latter under surveillance, and killed Dora 
Shekoh ® after much warfare, and in the holy month of Ramzan 
1069 A.H. ascended the Impeml throne of Delhi. Sulaiman 
Shekoh, on hearing the news of Dara ghekoh’s defeat, gave up the 
pursuit of Shah Shuj'a, and retreated towards Siahjahanabad 
(Delhi). Muhammad Shuj'a fancying that ttie struggle between 
Dara Shekoh and Aurangzeb would be a proti acted one, thought 
his opportunity had come, and by the bad advice of Alivardi Khan 
and Mirza Jan Beg and other members of his Gorernment, 

1 The Alamgirnamahj p. 31 (from which the account here in the text 
appears to he borrowed) a lys : From Monghyr to Patna became annexed to 
tlie Satr.ipy {iq(d) of Dara Shekoh.” 

S Aurangzeb moved from the Dakhln in 1068 A.H., inflicted a omshing 
defeat on Darafihehoh’s troops led by Maharaja Jaewant Singh at Ujjain, and 
also defeated Dara Shekoh near Agra, and then informally proclaimed himself 
Emperor in 1089 A.H. (See AJamgirtiamah, pp. 69 to 86, and pp. 87 to 108). 

8 Dara §hekoh, after his defeat by Aurangzeb near Agra, fled to Delhi, 
and thence to Lahore, and after various adventures in the Panjab, Dnjrat 
and Kabul was oaptnred by Jiwan, zamindnr of Dadar, and made over to 
Aurangzeb who caused him to bo imprisoned and subsequently slain, and his 
body bnried in the mausoleum of Humayun at Delhi. (See Alamgimamah, 
pp. 433 and 408). Those who take an interest in Darn Shekoh’s adventures 
•■er his flight, will And a full aoconnt of the same in the Alamgimatnah, 
aiw^ekoh was a free-thinker and a pro-Hindn, and it he had succeeded to 
Anraiirp, ho would have ont-Akbared Akbar in his pro-Hindn policy, 
time bafflelB the reverse of Dara Shekoh j he was a champion of Isliim, and 
Borha SyedBte Mahmud of Ghazni op Shahabu-d-din Ghori. 

Pers. text). 
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refnrbishing his sword, laid claim as liis heritage to the suzerainty 
of Bengal, and with a large and formidahlp army marched towards 
the Capital of Hindustan. As before Shuj'a’s arrival, the struggle 
in Hindustan between Aurangzeb and Dara Shelcoh had terminated, 
and Aurangzeb had already mounted the Imperial throne, on heart 
ing this news of ^uj‘a’s march, Aurangzeb with his entire army 
of Hindustan swiftly marched, and at Kachwah the two armies 
encountered each other, and a battle was fought. 

Th# armies were arrayed on both sides, 

They stood forth like mountains on a plain. 

When the armies from both sides approached each other, 
From the dark dust that arose, the universe turned dark. 
When from both sides they struck up drums of war, 

The lion-like heroes spread their claws to smite. 

Tumult arose from drums. 

The ear of the world was deafened. 

From guns and muskets, rockets and arrows, 

Security in the world fl.ed to a corner. 

From the smoke of gun- wagons that mingled with the 
atmosphere, 

The sky became hidden from the world’s view. 

The spear warmed in slaughtering, 

And whispered messages of destruction into the ear of Life. 
The lightning of the sword kindled fire so much. 

That it burnt the harvest of existence. 

The fire of warfare blazed up so keenly. 

That it scorched tiie heart of Mara aloft on the sky. 

After much exertions and fightings, Aurangzeb's army was 
defeated. Aurangzeb, liowever, with a number of noblemen and 
some gunners, stood his ground on the battle-field. Alivardi Ehan, 
the generalissimo of Shah Shuj'a’s force, attempted to capture 
Aurangzeb and checkmate him. As God has bes,towed greater 
wisdom on Sovereigns than on the mass of mankind, and as in 
militaiy affairs. Sovereigns are endowed with a more accurate per- 
ception of the situation, that wise sovereign (Aurangzeb) observing 
the adage that “ war is fraud," deceived the aforesaid Shan by 
holding out to him the chance of being appointed Prime Minister, 
and said tbat if the latter could induce Muhammad Shuj‘a to 
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dismoniit from his elephant and to mount a horse, he wonld win 
this gmue. The afoi-sesaid ^an, sednred bj tlie bait held ont by 
Anrangzeb, played false with his own old benefactor, and spoke 
to llahainmad Shnj'o as follows : “ Victory has been already 
achieved by out army, and the enemy’s force has been defeated. 
As cannon-balls, and 'rockets and arrows are raining from every 
side, it is possible that the Royal elephant might be bit j it is 
therefore advisable that jonr Highness shonld dismount from your 
elephant and mount a boi-se. By the good Inck of yonr Highness, 
I would immediately capture and fetch 'Alamgir.” Insf&ntly as 
Sjjah Shuj'a mounted a horse, the aforesaid !^an sent informa- 
tion to 'Alamgir. ‘Alamglr immediately adopted the rase of 
causing the music of victory to be struck up. And since the army 
did not find Shah Shuj*a on the elephant, news spread in the 
army about tbe victory of ‘Alamgir and the defeat of Shah §hnj‘a. 
^njVs force fied panic-stricken, thinking that ghuj'a had been 
killed. Although Shnj'a made exertions to stop the panic and 
prevent the flight, these were in vain. Hence the adage is 
“ Sinj'n lost a winning game.” Tlie army of Anrangzeb collect- 
ing together, made an onslaught. When §hab Shuj'a fonnd that 
he had lost the game, he was obliged to take to flight, and fied 
to Bengal, and fortifjing the passes of Tellagadhi and Sakrigali, 
he entrenched himself at Akbamagar (Rajmahal). ‘Alarngir 
appointed Nawab Mu’azzam Khau, Ehan-i-iOanan, the Generalis- 
simo, to be Subadar or Yiceroy of Bengal. And detaching 
tweuly-two renowned noblemen, like Ifawab Islam TThan. Drier 
i^an, Daud ^an, Fateh Jang Qan, and Ihlisi^nm Sbsn, etc.i 
under the command of Sultan .Muhammad, to piirsne Shah Shuj'a. 
Aurangzcb himself triumphant and victoiions mai'ched back to- 
vraids the Capital (Delhi). 


VICEROTALTT OF NAWAB MU'AZZAM 

ct:an-i-:ioanan. 

When Nawah Mu'azzam !Qan was appointed Subadar of 
Bengal, he marched towards Bengal with a large army. As 
the passes of Tellagadhi and Sakrigali had been fortified by Shah 
Shuj'a, viewing the forcing of those defiles to be a difficult opera- 
tion, with twelve thousand soldiers he swiftly marched to Bengal 
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by way of Jharkand< and the mountains. When the contending 
armies approached each other, S^ali Shuj'a finding it impracticable 
to tarry at Akbarnagar (Rajmahal) caused ‘Alivardi K^an, who 
was the root of all this mischief, to be slain, himself retired to 
Tandah, and erecting redoubts, fortified himself there. When the 
two forces approached each otlier, separated by the river Ganges, 
one day Sharif iQan, who was a source of mischief, and Fateh 
Jang Qan, getting into boats, crossed over to the northern bank, 
and they were similarly followed by others. From the northern 
side of the bank, as soon as Sharif Qan landed, the soldiers of 
Shah S^uj'a gave battle. Nearly seventy persons who had reached 
the banks were killed and slaughtered. The remaining boats retired 
from the middle of the river. Sultan Shuj‘a ordered the wounded 
persons to be killed ; hut Shah Neamatullah Firuzpuri expostulat- 
ed. Shah S^uj‘a who had great faith in this Saint made over to 
the latter Sharif !^an together with other wounded prisoners. 
The Saint nursed them, and after their wounds had healed up 
sent them back to their army. But Sultan Muhammad, desiring to 
desert to his uncle, came alone to meet the latter, and receiving 
much kindness from his uncle, stayed on with him. Salt.&n Shuj'g 
gave his daughter in marriage to him. Sultau Muhammad, on 
the side of Saltan Shuj ‘a, fought several battles with the Imperial- 
ists, consisting of the !Qau-i-Shanan * and Diler Khnn^ &o. 

I The Alamgimamah indicates that at the time Bhih ghnj 'a had halted 
at Uonghyr, fortifying the place. Then Enjah Bahroz, zamindar or Bajah of 
Kharakpur, who professed loyalty to §hsh Shnj'n, bnt in reality was a tmitor 
eecretly intrigued with Aarangzeb'e general, Mir Jumla alias Mn'azzam ^an, 
and showed the latter another route acrose the hills to the east of Monghyr, 
In covering thie route, Mir Jumla had to make a detour of several miles; nnd 
ghah Shnj'a finding that he was being out-flanked, instantly sailed down on 
his war-vessels from Monghyr Fort to Bangamatl and Bajmahal, and on the 
way fortified the passee of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali, which were then regard- 
ed as the ' key’ to Bengal. 

H A fall aoconnt of hie life will he found in tbeUfaastr-ul-Dhtara, Yol. Ill, 
p. 680, Pere. text. 

From it, it appears that hie name woe Mir Muhammad Said Mir Jcmla, 
and his titles were “ Mu'azzam ^an, Khsn-i-Khanan Sipaealar.” He came 
from Ardaetan, first served under Sultan Abdullah Quj^b ghah, ruler of 
Golkondah, where he attained great eminenoe. Falling out with Qntb ghah, 
he joined Prince Anrangzeh who was then in the Hakhin. His great services 
were (1} the conquest of Bijapnr, (2) the extirpation of Shah ghnj'a, (3) the 
conquests of Ench Behnr and Assam. He was a statesman of great sagacity 
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At length, on finding Sultan SLufa nogligent and apathetic, 
Sultan Muhammad went over again to the side of the Imperialists, 
and from thence to the presence of Emperor Aurangzeh at Shah 
Jahanahad, where he was imprisoned.^ And orders were repeated 
to the Khan-i-Khanan to pursue Sultan Shuj'a. In short, one day 
when Diler ^an,(><&c., crossed the river at Paglaghat, Diler 
^an’s son, with a number of efdcient men, was drowned. Sultan 
Shuj'a with his dependants and adherents, getting into war- 
vessels which had been brought up from Jahangirnngar (Dacca), 
set out for tiie latter place. The Khan-i-l^anan* also followed him 
up by laud. Finding it impossible to make a stand at this place 
either, Sultan Shuj'a with a number of followers took the road to 
Assam, and from thence proceeded to Arrakan, and took shelter 
with the ruler of that tract, who was a Syed,® and in a short 
time he died there, either owing to the treachery of the ruler of 
that tract, or from natural disease. When in the period of 
anarchy under Snltan Shuj'a, Bhim hTarain, Bajah of Euch 
Behar,^ becoming daring, with a large force attacked Ghoraghat, 

nnd foresight, and as a general, he was mnloUess in his dny. (See Maaiir-ul- 
Umara, p. 665, Tol III, Pers. text). 

1 Details of SuUin Muhnnunad’s desertion to ^ah ghuj'a, and his 
sabseqnent seoessioii, are given in the Alaingirnamah. 

i Details of Shah Shaj'a'B fightings and adventures are given in the 
Jlamgirnamah See notes, ante. 

S The description in the Alamgtmamah, pp. 657 to 663, shows that the 
ruler of Arrakan was neither a 8yed nor a Mussulman, hat a Buddhist, It also 
appears from the Alarngirnamah that setting out from Tandah on boats, 
Sultan ghuj'a reached Dacca (Jahangirnagar) wliere his eldest sou Zainn-d- 
din had been from before. Zainn-d-din btid arranged with the Bajah of 
Arrakan to escort Saltan Shnj'a to Arrakan, on the latter’s arrival at Dacca, 
At this time, Manuar Khan, a zamiudar of Jahangirnagar, proved obstructive 
to Zainn-d-din's plans, and so he (ilanuar) was first chastised with the help 
of the Arrakanese. Starting from Dacca on boats, guarded by the Arrakanese, 
ghuj'a passed througli Dhapa (4 kos from Dacca), Siripnr ( 12 kos north of 
Dacca), Bhaluah (which then formed the sontbern limit of the hln^al 
dominions in Bengal), and thence to Arrakan. One wlio cares to note names 
of old Bengal towns, may profitably read this portion of the Alarngirnamah. 

* In the Alarngirnamah (p. 676), he is called " Bim Narain, zamindar of 
Kuoh Behar.” It is stated therein that hitherto he used to regularly pay 
tribute to the Emperor, bat that daring the chaos which arose owing to 
Emperor ghah Jahsn’s illness, and owing to Shah Shnj'a march to Patna, 
in order to lay claim to the Imperial throne, Bim Narain ceased paying 
tribute, and invaded Ghoraghat or Bangpnr and subsequently Eammp, 
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he captured a large number of the Muaalman residents, male and 
female, of that place, and with the object of conquering Kanirup, 
to which Province pertained the tracts of Hajo and Gauhati, 
and which was included in the Imperial domains, he despatched 
his minister named Saliuanath ^ with a large force. On the news 
of tliis invasion, the Rajah of Assam* shewing short-sightedness 
sent also a large force by land and wiiter towards Kamrnp. 
Mir Lutfullah Shirazi, who was Paujdar of the Province of 
Eamrnp,® seeing from both sides torrents of invasion overtaking 
him, and despairing of relief, and being certain about the absence 
of Imperial auxiliaries, quickly got into a boat, and reached 
Jahanglrnagar or Dacca, and rescued himself from the impending 
danger. And Sahuanath, not being able to cope witli the 
Assamese, acting up to the saying : “ To return is better,” retired 
to his own country. The Assamese, without contest, conquered 
the province of Kamrup, swept it with the broom of plunder, 
oatTied by force to their own country all and everything, including 
the moveable and immoveable effects of the people, pulled down the 
ediScea, left no ti’ace of fertility, and reduced the whole 
province to one plain, level ground. As Sultan Shuj'a was occu- 
pied with his own affairs, the infidels of Assam finding an 
opportunity conqueiedthe environs of mauza Kadi Bari, which 
is five stages from Jahanglrnagar, and placing a garrison at the 
village of Tabsilah near Kadibari, raised the standard of daring 
and in.surreotion. Consequently, when the Khan-i-!Qanan reached 
Jahanglrnagar, after devoting himself for some time to ad- 
ministrative business, he collected war-vessels and artillery and 
other armaments, and leaving Ihtigham Khan to protect Jahan- 
glrnagar (Dacca) and its environs, and appointing Rai Bhogati 
Das Shujai to charge of financial and internal affaii s, in the 4th 


According to the Tqlalnamah-i-Jahangiri (p. 110), Lachmi Niirnin, " zemindar 
of Each Debar” also used to pay homage and tribute to Emperor Jahangir, 

1 In Alamgimamah (p. 678), “ Bholanath.” 

* His name was Ji dhaj Singh. [Alamgimamah, p 676). 

B See Alamngirnamah, a contemporary record, p. 678. Lntfullah Shirazi, 
the Faujdar of Kamrup, retired on war-boats from Kamrnp to Jahangiraagar 
( Dacca). The Koch also withdrew, on finding that the Assamese had in- 
vaded Kamrnp. The Assamese advanced np to Karibari whicli is five manzal 
from Dacca, and establibhed a military ont-post at Hast Salah, close to Kari- 
bari. (See Alamgimamah, p. 679). 
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year ' of Emperor Aurangzeb’a accession, corresponding to 1072 
A.H., he set nut on an expedition towards tlie conquest of the 
Kingdoms of Kuch Behar and Assam, sending forward by the river- 
route, artillery, &o., and himself pushing on by land with a force 
of twenty thousand efficient cavalry and numerous infantry, viS, 
a hill which was frontier of the Imperial dominions. In a short 
time, he subdued the Kingdom of Kuch Behar up to Gauhati. 
After this, he pushed on with his forces to conquer Assam, In 
the meanwhile, the Emperor’s order came, directing him to 
march to Arrakan, in order to rescue the children and ladies of 
the household of Shah Shuj'a from distress and from imprison- 
ment at the hands of the Arrakanese, and to send them up to tlie 
Imperial presence. The Khan in reply to the Impeiial order, 
represented that the Imperial troops were busy in fighting 
to conquer the provinoes of Kuch Beliar and Assam, and that to 
march to Arrakan, without accomplishing the conquest of the 
aforesaid two provinces, was opposed to expediency, and that 
he would postpone the expedition to Arrakan to next year, 
and that this year, he would set about subjugating the 


1 The ^en-i-l^'man ( JlaHraam ^an) set out from Khizapnr (vrhioh ba| 
been identified 6o be a plnoe oloss to Narainganj ) with war-Tpesels, on 17th 
Babinl-Awwal 1072 A.H., for the conquest of Knch Beliar, leaving Mnkhnlis. 
Khan as Governor of Akbarnegar (RajmnhnlJ and Ihtisham ^iin as Gover- 
nor of Jahanglmagar ( Dacca) and Bhagoti Dass as Diwaii nnder the latter, 
and reached Baritollah, the Imperial frontier ont-post. The Alamgirnamah 
mentions that at the time three land-rontes hiy to Knch Behar: — (1) vtfi 
the Mnrang ! (2) nid the Dears, (3) vid Ghoraghat or Bangpnr. The ^in-i- 
^hanan sent out sconts to ascertain which route was the best, and then chose 
the Ghoraghat rente, by which he pushed on with his Forces by land, sending 
out another force by tlie river on war-vessels, the two forces to give cover to 
each other, and to cover eqnal distance each day. (See Alamgirnamahf 
p. 683, for a fall description of this expedition to Kuch Behar and Assam). 
The war-vessels passed throngh a river which joins Ghoraghat with the 
Brahmapntrn, and the Imperialists reached Kuch Behar town. The Rajah 
(Bim Narain) fled to Bhutan, his minister Bholanath fled to the Mnrang, and 
the Imperialists stormed Knoh Behar town, and named it Alamgirnagar. Syed 
Sadiq, Sadr or Obief Justice of Bengal, shouted out the Azan from the terrace 
of the Rajah's palace ; the Rajah's son Bishannath embraced Islam, and Is- 
fandyar Beg (who received the title of Isfnndyar ^an) was left by the 
Khitn-i-Khnnan as fanjdar of Knoh Behar, with Qnzi Samn (who was former- 
ly Shah ghnj'a’s officer) as Diwan of Knoh Be)iar. (See p. 694, AUmgimamah, 
Fors. text). 
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provinces of Kncli Beliar and Assam. After this, on the 27th 
Jamadialsanl of the aforesaid year, marching from Ganhati, he 
entered Assam. Fighting by water and by land, he pushed 
through the jungles, mountains and rivers. And wherever 
he went he established a garrison. Storming the citadel and 
palace of the Rajah of that country after* much fighting, he 
gained much booty. After successive battles,^ the hapless 
Assammese, being routed, fled and escaped to the hills of 
Rliutan, and the whole of Assam whs conquered. At length, 
the Rajah of Assam drawing the rein of submission to the neck, 
and wearing the ring of obedience on the ear, deputed a trust- 
worthy envoy to wait on the !^an-i-Oanan with gifts and 
presents, and agreed to pay tribute to the Emperor, and also 
sent his own daughter with goods, rare silk-stuffs, elephants 
and other rarities in charge of Badli Phukan, for Emperor 
Aurangzeb. The aforesaid Phukan, with all the presents, reach- 
ing the outskirts of the city of Dacca, encamped and prepared 

L After conquering Kuch Behar, the Khan -i-Khanan (MnaBtnm Khaiil. 
proceeded to the banks of the Brahmaputra, with his military and naval forces, 
and passed through Bangamati. Diler KhSn commanded the van, whilst 
Mir Hurtazza was in charge of the artillery. The Khan-i-Khanan occupied 
Xogikhapa, and appointed Atanllah to be Fauidar of that place, and then 
occupying Siri gh at. stormed Gauhati, and appointed Mohammad Beg to be 
Faujdar of Gauhati. After halting at Ganhati for some time, the Khiiii-i- 
^hanan marched out, when the Rajahs of Darang (named Makrupanj) end of 
Doromariah offered tribute and submitted. The Kh an-i- Kh anau then stormed 
the fort of Jamdhaxa, appointed Syed Mirzai Sahzwari (together with Syed 
Tatar and Rajah Kishin Singh) to he Thanadar of Jamdhara, and appointed 
Syed Nasir-nd-dln ^^an (together with other Imperial officers) to bo Thanadar 
or commandant of Kilabari, captured 400 Assamese war- vessels with numerous 
gnus and armaments and stores, occupied Solagndba, Lakbokadh, Diwalgaon, 
Kajpur, and Kargon or Gargaoo, the capital of Assam, captured 208 batter, 
lug guns, 100 elephants, and 8 lacs of specie in gold and silver, 676 other 
gnns, 1,000 war-vessels, with other armaments and stores. (See desoription 
of Gargaon, the old Assam capital, in p. 728, Alamgirnamah). When the rains 
set in, the TTh an-i-Khanan encamped at Mathnrapnr, which was a high place, 
about 3 kroh distant from Gargaon, leaving Mir Mnrtazza with Rajah Amor 
Bingh and others in charge of Gargaon, and appointing Syed Muhammad as 
Diwan, and Muhammad 'Abid to confiscate the effects of the Rajah who had 
fled to the hills of Kamrup, and Meana Khan in charge of Salpani, and 
Ghazi ^hnn in charge of DewpauT, and Jellal to protect tho hanks of the 
Bhank river. The whole of Dakhinkal and portions of Uttarkul were sub- 
dued by the Imperialists (p. 736, Alamgirnamah). 

29 
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to set out for tlie Imperial capital. In that the sorcery of the 
Assamese is well known, the 70ian-i-!^anaa was affected by their 
sorcery. For some time he was laid up with pains on the liver 
and heart ; daily these increased, and pointed to a fatal termina- 
tion. Although he got himself treated, no beneficial effect was 
perceptible. He was, therefore, obliged to leave behind Mir 
Murtaza and other commanders. Leaving garrisons at every 
strategic point, he proceeded to a hill, and from thence, owing to 
his illness increasing, he set out ' on a barge for Jahangimagar 
(Dacca). At a distance of two from Khizrpur, on the 2od 
of the month of Ramzan 1073 A.H., corresponding to the Sth 
year of Emperor Aurangzeb’s accession, he died on board the 
vessel.® Subsequently, the garrisons of the outposts evacuated 
their outlying posts, hut the Rajah’s daughter stayed behind 
with the tribute, as the Rajah refused to take her back into his 
household. 

I After the rains set in, the Rajah of Assam with his army came down 
from the hills of Eamrnp, and gave some trouble to the Imperialists, who 
snfiered also from ague and diarrhoea. At length, the Rajah sued for -peacei 
and the Khan-i-^anan, who had fallen ill, granted it on the following terms 
{Alamgimamah, p. 808) : — 

1. That the Rajah should send his sister and a daughter of Rajah Patam 
together with 20,000 tolas of gold, and 20,000 tolas of silver, and 20 elephants 
by way of tribute, besides 16 elephants for the Kh an-i- Kh anan. and 5 elephants 
for Diler ^an. 

2. That in course of next 12 months, the Rajah of Assam should send 3 
lak tola of silver and 90 elephants to the Rmperor, and that every year 
he should send 20 elephants to the Rmperor, and that till the payment 
of the indemnity, 4 leading Assamese noblemen should bo given ss 
hostages. 

8. That Darang (in the Uttarkul) and Biltali and Domariah (in the 
Dakhinkul) should be subject to the Emperor, and that in the Dakhinkul, the 
delimitation line between Assam and the Imperial dominions should be the 
river Kalang, and in the Uttarkul it should be Alibarari. Eahmat BauD, a 
daughter of the Assam Rajah, was given in marriage to Prince Muhammad 
Azam, her dower being one lak and Rs. 80,000. (Sea Maaazr-i-Alamnn, 
p.73). 

S See Alamgimamah, p. 812. He was Tioeroy of Bengal from 1668 to 
1663. He died near Dacca in 30th March, 1663. In 1661, he had threatened 
to expel the English merchants from Hughli. — These, however, prudently 
submitted and were pardoned, on their tendering an apology through their 
Hughli agent, Trivisa, on their agreeing to pay Es. 8,000 annually. See 
Wilson’s Early Annuls of the English in Bengal, Vol, II, p. 36. 
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VIOEROTALTT OF NAWAB AMIR-UL-UMARA 
SHAISTA :mAN. 

After the Khan-i-Kjjanan’s death, the office of Sabadar of 
Bengal being conferred on Amir-ul-Umara Shaista !^an, the 
latter arrived in Bengal. For some year^^ devoting himself to 
administrative work, he administered justice and promoted tho 
welfare of the people. Bestowing grants of villages and lands on 
widows of nobles and others in straitened circumstances, he 
made them well-ofE. Spies informed the Emperor, whereon 
Shaista Rhan ^ himself went to the latter and explained the 
true state of things. As the alleged dissipation of the Imperial 
revenue was unfounded, be was re-investcd with the Khellat 
of appointment, and sent back to Bengal.* But as the £ban was 

1 Shaista ^Sn was a son of Emmu-d-daulah Asaf Khan, and a brother 
of lU'anitaz hlalial, wife of Shah Jahan. Hia name was Mirza Abu Talib, 
and his titles were ** Amir-ul-nmara Shaista Khan. ” In the reign of ghah- 
jahan, he became a Panjhazari and Nazim of Balaghat in the Dakhin, and 
snbseqnently Sabadar of Behar and Patna, when he invaded Falaon (Palamn) 
and subdued Partab, Zamindar of Palaon (Palamu), He then became gnba- 
dar of Malwah and Oajrat and subsequently Viceroy of all the Subahs of the 
Dakhin. He rendered good services to Aurangzeb in tho latter’s fightings with 
Para Shekoh and Sulaiman Shekoh. On the death of Mir Jnmla, he became 
Viceroy of Bengal in 1664 A.G^ He chastised thoroughly the Hag pirates who 
harried the coasts of Bengal, and wrested from them (ciiiefly through the exer- 
tions of his own son, Buzurg Umed Khan) the fort of Chittagong, and named it 
Islamabad {Alamgirnamdh, p. 940). He subsequently became a Safthazari and 
Viceroy of Agra, where he died in 1105 A.H. He was held in high esteem by 
Hmperor Aurangzeb, who lavished on him high privileges and semi-regal 
honours. With all his greatness, Shaista ^an was meek and bumble, courteous 
and affable, just and liberal, brave, noble, and enlightened. He established 
mosques with madrassas, rest-houses, bridges, and roads throughout India, and 
his charities were wide. He was married to a daughter of ghah Nawaz Khiiu, 
son of Abdur fiahim Khan Khanan. He forms a prominent figure in connection 
with the early commercial enterprises of the English East India Company. 
( See Wilson’s Early Annals of the Ertglish in Bengal, Vol. l,pp. 48 — 99 and 111, 
and Hunter’s “ History of British India,” Vol. 2, pp. 238—266), Nawab .Shaista 
Khan’s Viceroyalty in Bengal forms a brilliant obaptor in the Mughal annals 
of Bengal, as daring it many useful public works, such as serais, bridges, and 
roads were constructed, and the economic and agricultural condition of the 
people attained an unique degree of prosperity, in that a maund of rice sold 
in the bazar for two annas only (See Maasir-i-Alamgiri, pp, 167 and 368, and 
Maasir-ul-umara, Vol. 2, p. 690). 

* Shaista Khan was Anrangzob’s Viceroy of Bengal for a quarter of a 
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not desirous of staying in this Province, he used constnntly 
to writo letters to the Emperor, requesting permission to kiss 
the Boyal feet, and begging depuhition of some otliar ofBcer to 
assume the office of Subadar of this Province. At first his resig- 
nation was not accepted ; but at length, owing to ghaista Qian’s 
importunities, the Ninamat was bestowed on Nawab Ibrahim Khan, 
a son of ‘Alimardan Qan Yar Ofadar. Traces of the beneficent 
administration of the Nawab Amir-nl-umara are known not only 
in Bengal, but throughout Hindustan. One is this, that during his 
Nizamat the cheapness of food-grains was so great that for a 
damrl,'^ one seer of rice could he purchased in the market. At 
the time of his return to the capital Shahjahanabad (Delhi), he 
caused the following inscription to be engraved on the western gate 
of Jahanglrnagar (Dacca): “ Let him only open this gate that can 
shew the selling rate of rice as cheap as this.” Piom his time on- 
ward till the regime of Nawab Shujaud-din Muhammad !Qan, this 
gate remained closed. In the period of the Viceroyalty of Nawab 
Sarfaraz Khan, the gate was ag.aia opened, as will be mentioned 
hereafter. The Katrah and other buildings of the ‘Amir-ul-umara* 
up to this day exist in Jahanglrnagar ( Dacca). 

century with a short break, that is, from 1664 to 1680 A.C. He died in '1694 
in his 93rd lunar year, for his parwana of pardon to the Bnglisb in 1687, 
seo Hunter’s History Vol. 2, p. 260, f ji. 

1 A dam was equal to the fortieth part of the rupee, and a dnmri was 
equal to one-eighth part of a dam (See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 31), that 
is, 320 damria made up one rupee. Therefore, during Shaista Khan’s 
Viceroynlty in Bengal, for one rupee 8 mannds of rice could be had, in other 
words, the price, per maund, of rice was hoo annas only. 

S The Maaair^i’Alamgiri (p. 368) is highly eulogistic in praise of Hawab 
Shaista Khan. It says that he established numerous caravanserais and 
erected numerous bridges throughout India. His great achievements in 
Bengal were (1) the Conquest of Chittagong which was named by him Islama- 
bad (for details see Alamgirnamah, p. 840)$ (2) the extirpation of the Mag 
pirates; (3) the improvement of the economic and agricultur.il condition of 
Bengal; and (4) onnstrurtion of numerous useful public works. (See also 
Uaasir-ul-umnra, p. 690, Tol. II). Daring bis Vioeroyalty, Duldau Kamjul, 
Rajah of Tibat (through the exertions of Saif ^aii ^ubadar of Kashmir, 
Murad ^han. zamindar of Tibat-i-]^urd, and Muhammad ghafi envoy) 
submitted to Aurangzeb (pp. 921-922, Alamgirnamah). 

B It is stange that the author of the Biyaz in his account of the Vice- 
royalty of Nawab Shaista ^an should have omitted all mention of the 
Nuwab’s greatest military achievements in Bengal, viz,, the chastisement of 
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VIOBROTALTT OF NAWAB IBRAHIM CTAN.i 

Nawab Tbraliiin ^an on being invested -with the of 

the Nizamat of the Sabah of Bengal, ai'rived at Jahangirnagar 

the ting nnd Portuguese pirates and the re-conqnest of Ohittngong. I there- 
fore translate freely the follotring contemporary aocmunt from the Alamgir- 
namah (Fers. text, p. 943) : — 

As the Mugs emerging from Arruknn on war-vessels (Nawarah) and 
taking advantage of the straggle for supremacy between Aurangzeb and Shah 
ghnj'a, harried the oonsts of Bengal, Emperor Aurangzeb sent out orders 
to his Bengal Viceroy, Nawab Shaista ^an, to take immediate steps for 
chastising the Mags, With this object in view, N awab Shaista Khan first 
t<iok steps tn guard and fortify his southern frontier out-posts. He appoint- 
ed an Afghan named Said with 500 rocketeers and musketeers to charge of the 
Noakhali out-post, Muhammad Sharif. Faujdar of Hnghli, with 500 rocketeers, 
1,000 infantry and 20 guns to defend the ont-post of Sankram-Kadah, 
and set Mnhammad Beg Abakn^i and Abul Hassan with the Imperial 
war-vessels which lay at SiripQr to patrol the river. From Siripiir to 
'Alamgirnagar covering a distance of twenty-one hroh, an embanked road so 
that it might not be flooded during the rains was also eonstrnoted under the 
Nawab’a order, for military purposes. The Nawab then ordered Abul Hassan 
to bring round Oilawar, zamindar of Saudip, or to punish him, as the latter 
secretly sided with the Mags. Abul Hassan attacked Sandip and fought with 
Dilawar, who being hit by an arrow fled to the juugles. Meanwhile, the 
Arr.ikanese fleet came up to Sandip to render assistance to Dilawar. Abiil 
Hassan prepared to assault the Arrakanese fleet, which withdrew, and then 
Abul Hasan, not pursuing it, retired to Noakhali. Nawab ^aista ^hiin, 
on hearing of this, sent another fleet consisting of 1,500 gunners and 400 
cavalry, commanded by Ibn-i- Husain, Superintendent of the Nawarnh (Fleet), 

1 Ibrahim Khan was the eldest son of Amir-nl- Umara ‘All Mnrdan |^an. 
On his father’s death, ho was made a Ghnhar hazari, and snbseqnently a 
Panjhazari. He bsonme Subadar of Kashmir, of Labor, of Behar, and of 
Bengal in quick successiou. His sons were Zab.irdast ]^an (who chastised 
the rebel Afg^n, Bahim Khan) and Yaqub Oan (who became ^ubadar of 
Labor). He was recalled from Bengal in 1109 A.H. (in the 41st year of 
Anrangzeb’s reign), when Shahzadah Muhammad Azim, uZins Aziinu-sh.Shan. 
was appointed in his place. (See Maasir-i-Alamgiri, pp. 71, 163, and 387, and 
Maaiir.'ul-umara, Vol. I, p. 295). The Kuglish merchants styled him " the 
most famously just and good nabob” (seo Wilson’s Early Annals of the 
English in Bengal, Tol. I, p. 124), as he allowed them to return from Madras 
and finally settle at Sutanuti (future Calcutta) in the first year of his 
Viceroyalty (1690), after Emperor Aurangzeb had that year granted a 
‘general pardon’ to the Eiiulish merchants, on their making a most humble 
submissive petition, and on their 'promising to pay a fine of Bs. 150,000* 
(See Hunter’s India, Vol. 2, pp. 265-266), 
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(Daccii) and devoted himself to administrative affairs. He nn- 
fnrled to the oppressed the gates of jnstice and clemenej, and did 

Jamal Khan. Serandaz ^an, Qatamal ^In and llnliammad Beg, to ra- 
inforfe Abul Haazan, to co-operate with the latter and ocenpr Sandip 
rSondlp), and to eatir,"ate its zimindar, Dilawar. Ihn-i-Husain with this 
re-inforcemenr mover! np to Xoakhali, which is in front of S indlp, and 
halted there with ^nhammad Beg, in order to llockade the passage of the 
Arrakanese fleet. Ahul Hasean with others then attacked Sandlp, wounded 
•and cipmied Sharif, son of Dilawar, and captured also, after severe fighting, 
Dilawar with his folloirers, and sent them piisoners to Jahangimagar 
(Dacca) in charge of dianiiar, zamindir of Jahanglrnagar, and snhdned 
Sandip. Nawab Shaista Khan, on getting news of the cenqaest of Sandip, 
appointed Ahdul Karim, brother of Ba^id ^an, to the charge of Sandip, 
with 20J cavalry and 1,001 infantry. The Feringls (Punugnesej were at this 
time siding with the Arrafcaaese, so Sawah Sh-iista Qan first took steps 
to detach the Feringis, and for this purpose sent oat letters to Some cf the 
leading Feringis. Some of these letters falling into the hands of Karam 
Kihri, a Mag, who with a fleet was in the environs of Sandip, the latter com- 
municated it to the Bajah of Arrakan, who lost confidence in the Feringis, 
and ordered that the Pctii^Is should he deported from Chittagong to Arrakan. 
The Feringis of Chittagong getting scent of this set fire to many of tie 
Arrakanese fleet, and fled to Koakhali in the Mnghal dominions. Farhad 
Khan, Commandant of Bhalaah out-post, kept some Feringis with himself, 
and sent their leaders to Kiwab Khaista Khan to Dacca I Jahanglmagarl. 
Tlie latter treated them generously. The Kawab then sent out an expedition 
to Chittagong in charge of his son, Buzurg Umed ^hln, of Ikhtisa? Khan 
Barha, Sabal Singh Sinsndiah, Mianah ^han, Karan Khaji, with 2,000 cavalry. 
Orders were sent oat to Farhad Kh an. Thanadar of Bhalnah, to move up with 
Ibn-i-Husain and Mannar zemindar, with the fleet, and to Mir Murtaza, 
Superintendent of Artillery, to join Farhad ^han and to cover the latter’s 
front. Captain Moore, Chief of the Fornuguese in Chittagong, with his fleet 
was directed to render loyal services. Karnal, son of the former Bajah of 
Arrakan, who had teken shelter in Dacca in the reign of Bmperor Shah Jahon, 
was also directed to go with Mir Slnrcaza, and to send conciliatory messages to 
the Mag Commander of Chittagong. Farhad ^han and Mir Murtaza proceeded 
by the land ronte, whilst Ibn-i- Husain, Muhammad Beg, and Mannar proceed- 
ed by the river rente. These reached (setting out from Koakhalij Thana 
Jagdiah, on 16th Bajah ; on the 18th Bajah, Farhad ^in with his followers 
crossed Finny river (PhanI), and on the 24th Bajah reached near a tank, 
which was one day’s distance from Chittagong, and then waited for 
the General-in-Chief, Bnzngg Dined ^hin. The latter on 21st Bajab crossed 
Finny river, and on 2Sth Bajab reached a point which was 10 troh distant 
from Cluttagoug, and 8 Icrah from Farhad Khan’s encampment. The 
Imperial fleet halted at Domariah village, which was 20 Iroh from Bnznig 
Dmed Khan’s encampment. On 27th Bajab, two naval engagements were 
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not allow an ant to bo oppressed. As TCmperor Anrangzeb was 
engrossed in fighting for twelve years in the Dakhin with 
Abiil Hasan ‘ alias Tana Shah, the Ruler of that Province, and 
with Siva and Sambba* Mahrattas, rebellious zamindars of 
Sattara, &o., disturbances ‘ broke out in several parts of tbe Empire 
owing to the Emperor's protracted absent from his capital. 
In the Subah of Bengal, in the district of Bard wan, Subha 
Singh, zamindar of Chitwah* and Bardah, revolted, whilst 
Rahim Khan the cut-nosed, who was leader of tbe Af gh ans, 
joined the former with a contingent of Afghans. Ki^an Ram, 
zamindar of Bardwan,^ who smarted under tbe former’s oppressions 
advanced with his force to encounter him, and was killed. And 
tbe latter’s wives and children, together with all bis effects and 

fought, in which the Arrakanese were defeated. The Arrakanese fleet then 
moved up to the Koranphnli river. Under orders of Bnznrg Umed ^an, Mir 
Martaza cutting down the jungles, and laying down a road, moved up by land 
to near the Earanphuli, to re-iiiforce the Imperial fleet, Buzurg Umed Khan 
himself similarly moving up. A severe naval engagement took place in the 
Earanphuli river, in which the Mags were crushingly defeated, and Buzurg 
Umed ^an stormed Ghittsgoug fort, captured the Arrakanese fleet, and 
subdued tbe whole tract of Chittagong, and 132 Arrakanese war-vessels, with 
gnns, armaments and elephants, were captured. Emperor Anrangzeb ordered 
Chittagong to be named Islamabad, and conferred gifts on Nawab Shaista 
^an, and raised his son Buznrg Umed ^an to the rank of Saxar-o-Pansadi, 
and Farhad Khan to the rank of Sazar-o-Pansadl, and conferred on Mir 
Mnrtaza the title of ‘ Majahid Khan.’ and on Ibn-i- Husain tho title of 
Mnzaffar Khiin. and raised Mannar zamindar to the rank of Hazar-o-Pansadl. 
This conquest of Chittagong took place in the 8th year of Anrangzeb’s reign. 
See Alamgimamah, p. 936. 

1 See pp. 259, 144, 143, 244, 245, 269, 285, and 309, Maasir-i-Alam- 

giri, 

3 See pp. 142, 211, 319, 332, 308, Maasir-i-Alamgiri. 

8 The text docs not uamite another disturbance that had previously 
broken out on the Assam frontier. The Assamese had attacked the Imperial 
garrison at Ganhati, and killed its Fanjdar, named Syod Firnz ^an. 
For tlio purpose of chastising the Assamese, an Imperial expeditionary force 
was sent oat hy Anrangzeb to Assam {Maaair-i-Alamgiri, p. 64). 

* Chitwa or Chatwah is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari (see Jarret’s Tr. Vol. 
2, p. 141) as a pargana or mahal under Sarkar Madnran. I have failed to trace 
Bardha, which may be a misprint in the text for Balgarhi, another mahal 
under the same Sarkar, or for Bliarkoiidah (var. Bhargodha), a mahal under 
Sarkar Sharif abad (see Aiii, Yol. 2, p. 139). 

3 Bardwan appears in tho Ai» (Tol. 2, p. 139) as a maluil under Sarkar 
Sharifabad. 
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treasnrea, were captared, and bis son. Jagab Rai, ta^ng to his 
beels, fled to Jahangirnagar (Dacca), wtiich was th» Viceregal 
capital of Bengal. On hcai-ing of tins, l^nm-l-l^li Tnin Ti,! 
I’anjdlU'^ of the Chaklah of Jasar ( Jessore), Hngli, Bardwan. and 
Mednipnr. who was yeiy opulent and had commerciHl business, 
and who also held tl),c dignity of a Sehhazari, marched oat from 
Jasar ^ in order to chastise and subdne the rebels. From the din 
of the enemy’s miircb, considering himself unable to stand the 
onset, lie retired to the fort of Hugli, and sought for help 
from the Christian Dntch of Ohaahrah (Chinsnrah). The enemy, 
on getting news of Nurullah’s cowardice, promptly set to besiege 
the fort, and after skirmishes reduced the garrison to straits. 
And that coward, acting on Shaikh S'adi’s couplet : 

When yon cannot ranqniah the enemy by yonr might, 

Yon ought to close the gate of disturbance, with largesses," 

throwing away his treasures and effects, considered it lucky to save 
his own life. With a no.se and two ears, clad in a rag, he came 
out of the fort; and the fort of Hngli, together with all his 
effects and property fell into the enemy’s hands. From the 
occnrrencc of this disaster there was a nniversal commotion. 
The leading gentry and nobility of the town and suburbs, and 
the merchants and residents of the environs, together with 
their effects, took refuge in Chnclirah (Chinsnrah), which was a 
place of seenrity. The Dutch leaders sailed up to the foot of 
the fort with two ships loaded with soldiers and armaments, 
and by a shower of cannon-balls, they battered the buildings 
of the fort, and flooded the harvest of uunierons lives with the 
torrent of destruction. Suhha Singh, not aiTanging terms of 
peace, fled to Satgaon, close to Hugli, and there, too, not finding 

1 This Nurullah Khan appears to have been subsequently promoted by 
Aurnngzeb to the post of Deputy ^ubadar of Orissa (See 
p. 169). 

t Ain, II, says ; “ Intho same way that His Hajesty (Emperor Ahbai), 
for the prosperity of the Empire, has appointed a Commander of the forces 
for each Province, so by his rectitude of judgment, Ao , . . . he apportions se- 
veral pargannabs to the care of one of his trusty, just aod disinterested ser- 
vants, called a Panjdar.” (See Ain-i-Akbari, Yol. 2, p. dD), 

^ Apparently, Jesaore or Jasar at the time formed the head-quarters 
station of the Mughal Fanjdar of the Chaklah or Division, including Jessore, 
Hughli, Bardwan, and Meduipur districts. 
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i( practicable to tarry, retii-ed to Bardwan, and under the lend 
of Ra^im R^aii marched thence with his rabble towards Nadia 
and Murs^idabad, which was then called Makhsugabad, Amongst 
the women and children of the slain Kishan Bam that were 
captives in the oppressive grip of Snbha Singh, the former’s daughter 
was adorned with the ornaments of beauty ^and elegance and of 
chastity and modesty. That wretch of a villain (Subha Singh) 
plotted to stain the hem of the maiden’s chastity with the dlth 
of defilement. As fate wonid have it, that dog of a night wanted to 
pounce on that maiden,' and through seducHon of Satan, it stretched 
out its hand towards her. That lion-like maiden with the swiftness 
of the wink of blood-shedding eyes, by means of a sharp knife 
which she secreted with herself for such an occasion, cut him up 
from below the navel to the belly, and with the same sharp knife 
cut asunder the thread of her own life. When this world-con- 
suming fire was extinguished, another arose in tlio person of 
that villain’s brother, by the name of Himat Singh. The 
latter also resolved to set the world on fire, and attempted to 
plunder and pillage the Imperial domains. And Raljiin Kljan, 
owing to the strength of his rabble and clan, styled himself 
Baljim §hah. Placing crookedly on the head of pride the ca2) 
of vanity, and collecting a large number of low and ignorant 
badmashes, ho redoubled the flame of insurrection,^ so that from 
Bardwan to Akbarnagar (Rajmahal) on the west of the 
Glanges, half the Province of Bengal was harried by bim. And 
whoever amongst the Imperial adherents refused to submit to him 
was punished and tortured. Amongst them, in the environs of 
Mur.shidabad, there lived an Imperial officer, named Neamat 
Kh an^ with his family and dependants. When he refused to 
join Bahim Shah the latter, thirsty for his blood, ordered his 
head to be brought. Seeing the measure of his life full to tho 
brim, Neamat Khan prepared to drink out of tho cup of martyr- 
dom, and advanced to the field- Tauhar Khan, his nephew, who 
was as brave as his name implied, spurring on his chargei’, made a 
brave onset. At length the forces of the enemy hemmed him in, 
and from every side attacked him, so that he drank the syrup of 
martyrdom, and his comrades, one after another, were levelled 

1 Literally, “ Oliineae deer.” 

a This opportunity was ntiliseil hy Iho TiiiRliBli for fortifying their now 
Bottlcmcut in Calcutta — See Wilbon’b Annrtls, ITol. II, p. 147. 

30 
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roand him oa the bed of annihilation. Neamat Khan, on see- 
ing this, withont cuirass and armonr, tying a sword to his 
nnlined garment, mounted a swift charger, cut through the right 
and left wings of the enemy’s force, and, dashing np to the centre, 
inflicted a cut on the head of Rahim ^ah. As fate would have 
it, Neamat’s sword striking against the latter’s helmet broke. 
From ferocity of disappointed rage, putting his grip on Rahim’s' 
face and seizing his waist with the hand, by sheer strength, 
Neamat dismounted Rahim from his horse and threw him on the 
ground. "With great agility then springing from his own horse, 
Neamat sat on the top of Rahim’s chest, and drawing a dagger 
from his waist struck him on the throat. Accidentally, the 
dagger got entwined in the link of the cuirass of Rahim and did 
not penetrate through to his throat. Meanwhile, the adherents 
of Rahim Shah coming np wounded Neamat Khan, by inflicting 
cuts on him with swords and spears, so that he was disabled, and 
dragging him down from his saddle, they threw him down 
on the ground. Rahim Shah, recovering life in a way a second 
time, remained unhurt and unscathed. And they carried Neamat 
!Qan to a tent, with his flickering life, in a state of fainting. 
From excessive thirst, he opened his eyes to sigpaal for water. 
When the men of Rahim Shah brought a cup of water, his feel- 
ings revolted against his drinking it ont of their hands, and thus 
with a parched lip he quaffed the goblet of martyrdom. The 
zamindars of the environs and the news-messengers, in succession, 
carried this woful news to Nawab Ibrahim ^an, to Jahangir- 
nagar (Dacca). The Nawab, to whom the following couplet is 
applicable : — 

“ Although possessed of the strength of a lion, 

In seeking vengeance, he was flabby like a soft sword ” 

owing to pusillanimity, said : “ War causes the spilling of blood 
of God’s creatures ; what necessity is there that the blood of people 
on both sides should be shed ? ” And when from messages and 
news-letters, the gist of this disaster reached the Emperor in 
theBakhin, an Imperial order was despatched to Zabardast Khan, 
son of Ibrahim !^an, conferring on him the ofSce of Faujdar^ 

t Apparently, Zabardast ^an was appointed to the office of Faujdar 
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of the chdkldhas of Bai’dwau, Meduipur, etc., insisliog on the 
chastisement of the miscreant enemy, and directing the Nazims 
i^nd Fanjdars of the Sabalis of Ondh and Allahabad and Behar, 
that, wherever they might get trace of the enemy, they should 
capture him with his women and children. It was also proclaimed 
that whoever would desert the enemy should, be granted security 
of life, and whoever would join the enemy and thereby draw the 
paint of infamy on the face, should have his family extirpated. And 
so it came to pass. Shortly after, the ^ubahdari of Bengal and, 
Behar was conferred on Prince ‘Azimu-sh-ghan, who was ordered 
to proceed to Bengal with a number of the Imperial officers.! Tho 
noble !^an, named Zabardast Khan, on the very receipt of the 
Jmperial order, fitting out a fieet of war-vessels armed with 
artillery, sailed up from Jahangirnagar (Dacca) with a numerous 
force, and spurred on the charger of war. Rahim Shah, on hear- 
ing news of the approach of the Imperial army of vengeance, 
swiftly marched to the banks of the Ganges, with a large army, 
consisting of infantry and cavalry. Zabardast Khan, mooring his 
war-vessels alongside the river-bank, quickly entrenched himself 
in front of the enemy’s force, arrayed his troops for battle, and 
placed in front of the entrenchment of those Gog-like people the 
projecting parts of waggons, in the shape of Alexandor’s wall. 
On the next day, advancing from his entrenchment, he arrayed 
his troops, posting armed heroes and warriors in tho right and left 
wings, in the centre, in the van, and in the rear. Placing the 
artillery in front, he advanced like the wave of the sea, and struck 
the kettledrum of war. When the din of call to battle resounded 
in the ear of Rahim Shah, the latter became perturbed, but moved 
with his intrepid Afghan soldiers to encounter the Imperialists. 
From the side of the Imperialists, Zabardast Khan ordered the 
artillery to be brought into action, and directed the discharge of 
muskets and war-rockets. The gunners and musketeers and 
rocketeers did not slacken their fire, whilst gallant combatants 
charged with their swords, and worked havoc in the enemy’s 
ranks. 

of the ehaklalis of J^asar, Hugli, Bardwan and Mednipur, in the place of 
Nurullah Khan, who was apparently recalled tor his pusillanimity. 

! It would appear, like Nurullah, Nnwah Ibrahim Khan was also recalled 
promptly for exhibition of pusillanimity, Tho latter was a bookworm and a 
man of peace. 
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They charged 'with their spears and swords, 

And shed profuse blood on that battle-field.^ [the iiifantiy, 
Prom the smoke of gun-waggons and from the dnst raised by 
The earth up to the sky became pitcby dark. 

Prom profuse spilling of blood on that battle-field, 

One roaring sea ref crimson was spread. 

The heads of warrioi'S looked like ripples therein. 

Their corpses swam like fish therein. 

After terrible carnage, the cowardly Afghans took to their 
heels and Hahim ^ah retreated from the field. Zabardast 
!^au, who was strong and agile, became triumphant, and striking 
blows after blows, drove the Af^ans like cattle to their tents. 
For three full hours the fire of warfare continued to blaze. Towards 
sun-down, owing to the excessive sultriness of the wind, and 
owing to terrible exertion and fatigue, the cavalry had to give up the 
chase. So the victors withdrew their hands from the work of blazing 
the fire of warfare and encamped on the battle-field, and set about 
washing, and burying the dead, and nursing and dressing the 
wounded. They passed the night in alertness and watchfulness, 
posting advance-guards and night-patrols. Next morning when 
the King of the East,^ riding on a blue charger ^ and suspending 
the dagger of rays, advanced on the plain of the celestial sphere, 
the darkness of the hosts of night and the troops of stars became 
efEaced, nay extinguished, by its one onset ; and again triumphantly 
seeking vengeance, the victors set about setting their forces in 
battle-array. On the approach of the two armies, they charged 
with their spears, swords, and daggers. The Imperialists tying the 
girdle of devotion and self-sacrifice to the waist of their Uves, 
engaged in killing the insurgents, and piled up a heap from the 
slain. And after two hoars’ fighting the A fgh an force was once 
again shattered. Bahim Shah, stooping to the disgrace of fiight, 
fled, and in a hapless state took the route to Murshidabad. 
Zabardast Khan to a distance of one farsakh rode forward, beat 
and chased the enemy, captured and slew a large number of the 
rebels, and capturing their treasures, effects, armaments and horses, 

t This battle was fongbt near Bhagwongalah — See Stewart’s Bengal and 
Wilson’s Annals, Yol. I, p. 149. 

S That is, the sun, 
e That is, the sky. 
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triumplianiily returned to hie own camp. He then made a ^ft of 
the booty to the soldiers, according to their rank, and did not 
spare himself in winning their hearts. For three days he halted 
there, and looked after the nursing of the wounded. For tlie pur* 
pose of effectually blockading the passages, and cuting off the 
enemy’s supplies he despatched stringent orders to the zamindars 
and watchmen of passages. He sent the wounded soldiers, together 
with the more precious goods and spoils, to Jaliangirnsgar (Dacca), 
and detailed scouts in all directions for ascertaining the where- 
abouts of those who had fled. Rahim ^ah, in a hapless condition 
and in an anxious mood, reached Mui's^idabad, and there exerted 
himself diligently to mobilise troops. Rallying round some of hie 
Tanquished rabble, who were in a state of disorder, and also others 
who were in straits and without armour and helmets, he opened out 
his treasures and chests, and by distributing horses and arms and 
by lavishing money, he quickly mobilised an army, and once again 
prepared for battle. Zabardast Qian,i on the fourth day, striking 
the kettledrum of march from the battle-field, advanced in pursuit 
of the enemy towards Murghidabad. In the meantime, the zamin- 
dars of the vicinity flocked in and joined the Imperialists. After 
marching several stages, Zabardast Shan encamped on the east 
side of the plain. Bahim Shah, seeing the overwhelming force of 
the Imperialists, felt himself no match for them, and cowardly fled to 
Bardwan, Zabardast Khan hotly chased him and gave him no rest. 

VICBROTALTY OF SBlHZADlH WlLAGUHAR 
MOHAMMAD ‘AZIMU-SH-SHAN AND THE 
FALL OF RAgiM* 0:AN. 

As related before, Shahzadah Walaguhar Muhammad 
*Azimu-ah- Shan.* son of Muhammad Muazzam Bahadur Shah, 

1 Zabardast ^an was the eldest son of Ibrahim ^an, son of Ali Mardan 
]^an. Zabardast ^an rose subsequently to the office of ^ubadar of Oudh 
and Ajmir, and also to the rank of a Ohaharhazari. His groat service was 
the defeat of the Af^an insorgents led by Bahim ^an, during the Yioe- 
royalty of his father, Ibrahim ]^an, in Bengal. (Bee Maasir-ul-Umara, 
Vol III, p. 300, and also JHaasir-i-AlaingiTi, pp. 897 and 497). 

i " Babim ^han” is misprinted in the Persian printed text as “ Ibrahim 
^an.” 

8 Prince Muhammad 'Azim alias Azimu-^-Rhiin was a son of Aurangzeb’s 
eldest son, Muhammad Muazzam Bahadur flhah, by the latter’s wife, who was 
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received from tlio Emperor a special Khilal, together with a jewell- 
ed sword, a high Maiisah and the Insignia of the MaM ‘ Order, and 
was appointed Sabadar of Bengal and Behar. 

For the chastisement of the rebels, he started from the Dakhin 
with his two sons, named Snitan Karimnddin and Mohammad 
Faru^ Sir for the Spbah of Behar, and swiftly arrived in Behar 
via Snbah Ondh and Allahabad. The Prince issued Boyal mandates, 
as potent as God’s decrees, summoning to bis presence the Zamin* 
dars, ‘Amlls, and Jagirdars. These appeared in His Highness’ 
presence with tribntes and gifts, and were recipients of valuable 
Khillats accordii^ to their respective ranks. And attending to 
the administration of the State afEairs, they paid in the revenue and 
taxes into the Imperial treasury. The fiscal and administrative 
affairs were entmsted to honest Biwans and thrifty Karhuns, and 
Tahsildars were appointed to charges of Circles and Mahals. 
All of a sudden, news of the victory of Zabardast ^han and of 
the defeat of Bahim ^ah arrived through the medium of news- 
letters. Fancying that the fish of victory and triumph that was 
worthy of himself might be angled by another, who would go in 
for reward on account of good services, and fearing that Zabardast 
S^Sn, who was a grandson of Nawab ‘Alimardan Khan, * in reoogni- 

adaaghter of Hup Singh Bathor. He was born on the 6th Jamadi-nl-Avral, 

A.H. (inthe 8th year of Aurangzeh’s reign). (See IIaa»ir-i-Almagin, 
p, 49). He married in 1089 A.H. (in the 21at year of Anrangzeb’s reign) a 
^nghter of Herat Singh, who received as jihat or dower Be. 63,000, jewel, 
leries, one palki, five dUlis with embroidered and jewelled pillows. (See Maasir- 
i-Alamgiri, p. 167). He married in the 36th year of AnrangzeVa reign 
(1103 A.H.) a daughter of Bnh-Allah Kh Sn (Maasiy-i-Alamgirif p, 347). In 
1108 A.H. (in the 41&t year of Anxangzeb’s reign), he succeeded to the 
Ticeroyalty of Bengal, inclnding Knch Behar, in Bnccession to Ibrahim ^han* 
(See Maasir^t^Alamgirii p, 387). In 1114 A.H,, Behar was added to his Bengal 
Vioeroyalty {Maasir-i-Alamgiri, p. 470). 

1 The Order of the Ifahi was one of the most Exalted Orders founded 
under the regimi in India. 

S ‘Ali Mardan ^han Amir-nl-IJmara rendered important services to the 
Btate in the reign of Shah JahSn, and rose to the ofBoes of Sabadar of 
Kamshir and the Fanjab and to the rank of a Hafthaeari. In 1060 A.H., he 
became ^ubadarof Kabul, and also subsequently received the title of Amir- 
nl-Tlmara. In 1036 A.H., he invaded Balkh and Bada^shan and partially 
anhjngated those tracts. Snhseqnently he became again Subadar of Lahore. 
In 1067 A.H. he died, and was buried at Lahore. His rectitude of purpose, 
straightforwaidness in oondnet, firm loyalty, and sincerity combined with 
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tion of such valuable services, might be invested with the office of 
Subahdar of Bengal, the ambitions Shahzadah, moving from ^hbah 
Behar, swiftly marched to Biajmahal, and spurring his horse for tho 
chastisement of the rebels advanced with his largo force to Bard wan. 
The Prinoe ignored Zabardast Khan’s services, and failed to bestow 
on him a single word of praise or encourageihent. The aforesaid 
!Qan, becoming depressed by the apathy of the ghahzadah, and 
finding his great labours wasted, resolved to proceed to the Emperor. 
Caring not for the power of the Shahzadah, he struck the kettle- 
drum of march, and took the route to the Dakhin. Bal^iim Shah 
who, from fear of the fury of that lion of the forest of warfare, had 
been hiding like the fox and the jackal, in the holes of the mouse 
and the serpent, finding now an opportunity, brought back water 
into the rivulet of his ambition, and triumphantly made incursions 
on the frontiers of Bardwan, Hugli, and Nadia. Pillaging the in- 
habitants of that tract he desolated it, nay rendered it a den 
of wild beasts and a nest of owls and crows. After tho 
departure of Zabardast Kban the Prince, with great self-rolianco, 
despatched mandates and orders to Jabangirnagar (Dacca) for 
conciliating and reassuring the Zamindars and Paujdars. His 
Highness himself, slowly marching from Akbarnagar (Bajmahal), 
advanced stage by stage, studying the convenience of his troops. 
The ‘Amils, Faujdars, and zamindars, with appropriate contingents 
drawn fi'om their respective mahals, presented themselves before 
tho Prince with gifts and tributes, and accompanied the hitter in his 
Boyal Progress. The ill-fated Bahim Shah, fancying the news of 
the approach of the Prinoe to be a fiction, like his own fate, was 
sleeping the sleep of negligence. When, however, the news of 
the approach of the Boyal Army reached the ear of that wi’otch, 
he hurriedly and anxiously concentrated his Af gh an levies who wore 
scattered far and near, and prepared for warfnre. That royal eagle 
of the summit of the Empire, caring not for that flock of sparrows, 

bravery, soon gave him an unique position amongst the Imperial officers of 
his day, and he enjoyed the full ooufidenoe of his sovereign, who used to call 
him “ Far Ofadar " or the “ faithful friend.” 

His important public works wore (Ij the irrigation of a large oonal 
joining the river Bavi with Lahore city ; (2) the establishment of a splendid 
pnblio garden called “ Shalamar " together with uquodnets, rosorvoirs, and 
fountains, on tho banks of that canal, close to Lahore. (See jUnasir-ut- tlmuru, 
Vol. II, p. 807). 
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set out unhesitatingly, without baggage and paraphernalia, and 
pitched his camp in the outskirts of Bardwati. There the Prince 
suspended the royal pearl of salutary advice to the ear of that con- 
temptible prevaricator, promised reward in the event of acceptance, 
and threatened vengeance in the event of refusal. That diBsembler 
treated the bright pf-arl of the order of the Prince ostensibly as 
the jewel of the ear, but covertly as the gravel of his own eyes, that 
is, apparently he shewed signs of submission, but in reality, he 
sowed the thorn of rebellion and dissimulation in the field of his 
heart. He besonght to his assistance !^wajah Anwar, elder brother 
of Ehwajah ‘ A§ara,i who was a high officer and a boon companion of 
the Prince, and in fact the latter's prime-minister, and represented 
that in case the !|^wajah came and promised on oaths and re-assnred 
his mind, next morning he would proceed in his company to the 
Prince’s presence, to sue for pardon for misdemeanonr. The guileless 
Prince, ignorant of the wiles of that traitor, assenting to his icqnest, 
ordered the above O^wajah to proceed early in the morning to 
Ba^im Shah’s camp, and instrncted him to reassure the latter and 
to fetch him to the Boyal Darbar to publicly avow snbmission. 
Next morning the abovemen tioned i&wiijah, following the order 
of his master, adopted no mensnres of precaution, and rode out with a 
few relations and friends. Halting in front of the camp of Baibni 
Shah, he sent information, and on horseback remained on the 
look-ont. Hiding his armed Af gh an soldiers in his tent, Rahim 
Shah was in pursuit of treachery. Opening towards the envoy 
the door of wiles and softness, he requested that the !^wajah should 
enter his camp. Fearing lest smoke might arise from the fire of 
the reptile, the above Khwajah hesitated to go in, and making 
promises summoned oat Rabim Shah. When the demands of both 
sides resulted in a parley and the object of the mission remained 
unaccomplished, suddenly Rahim Shah with an armed force sallied 
out of his camp shouting and advanced in front of the Khwajah. 
From wounds of the tongue it culminated in wounds of the 
spear. Fathoming the water underneath the straw, !^wajah 
Anwar, regretted hie coming, and wanted to return without ac- 

1 Khwajah A;am came to Agra from Bada^shan, and subsequently 
received the titles of “ Sam^am-ud-danlah ^an Danran Amir-ul-TTmara.” 
The Maasir-td-Umara, p. 819, Tol. I, says his elder brother's name was 
" Khwajah Ifuhammad Jafar-Khan.’’ Saurau was wounded in the battle with 
Nadir Shah, and died in 1151 A.U. 
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compHsliing the object of hia mission. Rahim ^ah, advancing 
forward, commenced fighting. Being compelled to encounter him, 
IQiwajah Anwar gallantly and bravely fought, and made heroic 
exertions, hut being covered with mortal wounds, fell together with 
a number of his comrades. Finding the field deserted, the 
Afghans with swords rushed oat and attacked the Royal camp 
of the Prince. * 

When that scion of the Imperial family 
Beheld perfidy in that prevaricator, 

And also in regard to the condition of ^wajah Anwar, 

News arrived that hia head had been severed from his body ; 
His face became cherry from rage. 

He called for ai ms from the armour-bearer. 

He placed the cuirass on the shoulder and the helmet on the 
head. 

Prom head to foot ho became a figure of iron. 

He suspended an adamantine sword. 

And placed tightly a dagger in his waist. 

He tied one sunny shield to his shoulder, 

And placed a shining spear in his hand. 

He hung a quiver from his waist, 

And threw round the shoulder a Kaianian bow .' 

He tied a noose to the top of his Jwwdah, 

And clutched with the hand an iron mace. 

He gave order that the Generals of the army 
Should collect quickly near the Royal tents. 

At his order, the battle-seeking army 
Flocked in towards the Prince. 

When the Prince mounted his elephant, 

He looked like the sun on a mountain. 

The kettledrum of battle was struck, and the army moved. 
Like the i iver waving. 

He advanced to the field and raised aloft his standard. 

And boldly set himself to put his troops in array. 

He arranged his centre and wings : 

The right and left wings, the rear and the van. 

1 The old Kaianian sovereigns of Persia or Iran were capital atohers 
ond marksmen. Their bows wore famous for range and precision of shot. 
See Namav-Khusiiian, p. 44, for an account of Kaianian Kings 
31 
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Altam gh ax rB-flntered into the poBsession of tLeir respective mahals. 
Hamid !^aii Qarai^i, in recognition of his gallantry was re- 
warded hytheEmperorwiththeadvancement of his man$ab,witli the 
bestowal of the title of Shamshir Khan Bahadur, and with the office 
of Eaujdar of Silhat (Sylhet) and Bandasil (?). And the other offi- 
cers of the Prince, yrho had rendered good services, according to 
the measure of their services, and according to their ranks, were 
honoured with mansahs and dignities. The Prince halted in the 
fort of Bardwan, which contained the Residency of the Paujdars 
of tliat district, laid the foundations of buildings, and erected a 
Cathedral mosque. And in Hugli, he founded ^ahganj,^ alias 

Jagir, from Akbar’a time. In the time of gher ghah, the Af^an king, the 
word Jagir ia elso frequently need. In the Ghorian. and Tn^^ilak 

periods, the word ‘ Iqtn,’ oorreaponding to ‘Jagir,’ ia frequently used. (See 
Tabaqat-i-Naairi, Tari^i Firnz ghihi, and Ain-i-Akhari, Vol. I, p. 270). 

Besides the « Jagira ” or " Iqtas ” or “tiynls,” there was another class 
ot land-tenures which were conferred for benevolent purposes, were hereditary 
(unlike Jaglrs), and free from revenue and cesses, and imposed no obligations 
for military or other services. These before Mn^^al times were called mili, 
madad-i-mash, ayema and altamghah, but were denominated in Mughal times 
by the Oiaghtai word “Sayurghal.” An officer called gadr-i-JahSn, or Adminis- 
trator-General, was in charge ot these Suyuri^als. These were conferred on the 
following four classes of persons : (1) On enquirers after wisdom who have 
withdrawn from worldly occupations and make no difference between night and 
day in searching after knowledge ” ; (2) on such as practise self-denial and have 
renounced society of men ; (3) on such as are weak and poor and have no 
strength for enquiry j (4) on honourable men of gentle birth who from want 
of knowledge are unable to take up a profession.” (See Tari^-i-Firuz 
ghihi, pp. 353, 382, and 638, and Ain-i-Akbari, Tol. I, pp. 268 270, 271 
272). 

gher ghah was very liberal in conferring these amahs and ajtamghas, 
which, however, were considerably resumed by Akbar who, on account of his 
hatred of the Ulama, deprived them of their madad-i-mash. lands, and 
banished most of them to Bengal. (Bee note in Ain-i-Akhari, Tol. I, p. 270, 
and Badadoni, Vol. II, pp. 274, 276, 279). 

Altamska, a Turkish word, meant a ‘ red royal seal or stamp ’ and also a 
‘royal grant’ of rent-free tenure, which was perpetual, hereditary, and 
transferable. (See Ain, Tol. II, p, 57 n). In founding this system of Sayur- 
ghals or Altam^as, the Musalman Eulers were actuated by a desire to per. 
petuate the three aristoaraoies of birth, of character, and of intellect. 
Care was taken to also maintain more or less permanently the fourth 
aristocracy of wealth, as the Zamindars under Mu^al Emperors were more 
or less permanent guost-state functionaiies. 

> Shahganj town lies between Bansbaria and Hughli towns. When 
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'Azimganj, and named it after himself. And he extended the 
scope of tlie Sayer taxes that had hitherto been levied only on 
wares and silk-stuSs. And he levied customs-duties, in the shape 
of tax,* at the rate of 2^ per cent, on the goods of Musalmans, and 
5 per cent, on the goods of Hindus and Christians.^ He held iu 
esteem and respect the learned, the good, and^the noble ; and in the 
society of the nobility and the gentry, he discussed the subjects 
of Theology, Casuistry, Ti'aditions, poetical works of Maulana 
Eum® (God’s mercy be on him), and History. He shewed an anxious 
solicitude to profit by the advice of saints and he exerted himself 
to promote the welfare of the realm. One day he sent Sultan 
Karimu-d-din and Muhammad Famkh-sir to invite over Sufi 
Boizid,^ who was the most glorious amongst the saints of Bard- 
wan. On their approach the saint greeted them with the saluta- 
tion of “ Salam Alaekum.” Saltan Karimu-d-din, assuming the 
gravity of princely rank, did not respond ; but FarnU-sir walking 

I was at Hnghli in 1887, I saw at ShahgaTij nn old dilapidated mosque 
wbioh was said to have been erected by Prince Azimnah-Shnn. 

1 This is another saint of Bardwan, the details of whose career are 
anknown to tne. 

* There ia notliing to wonder at in this, for one finds the same iuvidioas 
distinotioa ia a more accentuated form was observed by another Enropean 
Ohrietiau oommanity in the 16th and 17tb centuries. " Moslems were to pay 
duty on all Slerchandise PortngneBe were to be exempt,” (See Hnnter’s 
History of British. India, Vol. I, p. 145). 

t Maulana Bum is tlie renowned Myetio or Snfi Persian poet. His name 
was Maulana lallala-d-din. He was born at BalU in 604 A.H., and died 
in 672 A.H. He was a great saint. His Afosnavi ie a storehouse of spirit- 
nal treasures, and has well been described thus : — 

Selflessness was tlie keynote to his tenchingSy which farther inculcated 
the cnltiTQtion of a constant sense of Divine presence in all hnman actions. 
For instance, he says 

IjU dJLft AJUl # Ai)| jiC dJJl illl 

Again 

icijJ ^0 aJJ( aUi 

4 The word used is “ tarngha.” “ In every Kingdom, Qovemment taxes 
the property of the subject over and above the land-revenue, and this they 
eall Tarngha." (See Aln-i-Akhari, Yol. II, p. 67). 
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Tip barefooted, stood respectfully and after offering salatatious 
communicated liis father’s message. The saint, being pleased 
with the courteons behaviour of Farn^-sir, took the latter by tlie 
hand, and said : “ Sit down, you are Emperor of Hindustan,” 
and he offered prayer for Farn^-sir. The arrow of the saint's 
prayer reached tlie Jmtt of Divine acceptance. As a result of 
courteous behaviour on the part of Faru^-sir, what the sii e desired 
was bestowed on the son. When the saint arrived to meet ‘Azimu- 
sli-Shan, the latter advanced, and making apologies besought the 
saint’s pi'ayer for the attainment of tlie object which His Highness 
had in view. The saint said: “What yon seek, I have already 
bestowed on Faru^-sir, and now the discharged aiTOw cannot he 
recalled.” Offering the Prince benedictions, the saint returned to 
his own closet. In short, being satisfied with the administrative 
methods and arrangements introduced in respect of the affairs of the 
tracts of the Chaklah of Bard wan, Hngli, Hijli, and Midnipur, &o., 
the Prince set out on Imperial war- vessels, constructed by Shah 
Siuja, towards Jahangirnagar (Dacca). After arrival at Dacca, 
he set himself to organise the administration of that tract. When 
information about certain improper acts of the Prince like prac- 
tices of Satida-i'Khas andiSauda-t-'Ain, and the wearing of saffron- 
coloured red clothes at the time of the HoK, which is the Naurnz 
or New Tear of the Hindus, through the medium of messages of 
news-writers and histoviogTaphers, reached Emperor Aurangzeh, 
the latter was annoyed.^ The Emperor wrote thereon to the Prince 
as follows ; “A Saffron-coloured helmet on thy head, a red garment 
on thy shoulder, thy venerable age verging on forty-six years ; 
hurrah on thy beard and moustache !” In regaid to Suiida-i-Ehas 
the Emperor wrote the following across the news-letter, and putting 
his own signature returned it : “ What propriety is there in 

1 AarangzeVa pen was ns much dreaded ns his sword. As a writer of 
caustic and terse letters full of withering sarcasms, few Persian writers surpnss 
Anrangzeb. He was in the habit of constantly' writing D.-O. letters to his 
officers, in order to keep them straiglit. The reader who wishes to have a 
taste of AurangzeVB caustic sarcasm, might turn to the original Persian, 
as I am afraid I have not been able to convey its full relish in this English 
dressing. I quote the original Persian ; — 

SjJ-- 

- lA*!* lAO Uiji 
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calling' public oppression 8auda-i-^Ss, and 'wbat connection has 
flnuAn^-i Khaf wiLb Satida-i-'‘Am? 

Those who purchase — sell ; 

We neither purchase nor sell.” 

And by way of censure, to serve As a deterrent, the 
Emperor reduced the Prince’s mansab by 500. The meanings 
of 8auda-i-KhSs and 8auda-i-‘Am are as follows : “ All the goods 
-which arrived on board the mercantile ships at the port of Ohatgaon, 
(Chittagong), &c., were bought up on behalf of the Prince,* and were 
styled Sauda-i-Khds ; afterwards those very goods were re-sold to 
the merchants of this country, when they were called Sauda-i- 
'Am, When the news-letter containing the Emperor’s signature 
came to be perused hy the Prince, the latter abandoned the afore- 
said trade. The Emperor Aurangzeb appointed Mirza Hadi to the 
office of Diwau of the Province of Bengal, after bestowing on 
him the title of Kar 'Talab Khan. The Mirza was a saga- 
cious man, and an officer of honesty and integrity. He had 
'already held the office of Diwan of the §abaU of Orissa. In 
several Mahals pertaining to Oi’issa he had effected retrenchments 
in expenditure, and had thus become prominent amongst the 
Imperial officials. He was held roatcliless in probity and rectitude 
of purpose. Bendei-ing eminent sei vices, in peiiods of siege and 
■war, he had got into the good graces of Emperor Aurangzeb. At 
that period, tlie reins of tlie administration of Financial and 
Bevenue affairs, the power over the assessment and collection of 
revenue, and payments into and disbursenients from the Imperial 
Treasury lay in the hands of the Diwau of tlie Subah. The Na- 
zim had jutisdiction over the Procedure and Administration of 
Political affairs, such as the repiession and chastisement of the 
refractory and the disobedient, and the extirpation of rebels and 
tyrants. Except with regar d to the Jagirs attached to the Nizamat 
and personal Mansahs and pi-esents, the Nazim had no power to 

i The leader might note that there is a pnn here on the word ’ sauda/ 
' which in Persian means both ‘ trade’ and ' madness ’ 

® ” Azimn-sh-Shan waji lazy and eovefcons. He was ready to concede any- 
tbmg for a sufficient bribe.” In July 1698, for the earn of Bs. 16,000, the 
Bnglish were permitted by the Prince to purchase from the existing holders 
the right of renting the three Tillages of Calcutta, Sutanati, and Gobindpnr. 
{See Wilson's Annals, Vol. I, p. 150). 
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np barefooted, stood respectfully and after offering salutations 
communicated his father’s message. The saint, being pleased 
■with the courteous behaviour of Faruji-sir, took the latter by the 
hand, and said: “ Sit down, you are Emperor of Hindustan,” 
and he offered prayer for Earn^-sir. The arrow of the saint’s 
prayer reached the Jjntt of Divine acceptance. As a result of 
courteous behaviour on the part of Farutt-sir, wliat the sire desired 
was bestowed on the son. When the saint arrived to meet ‘ Azimu- 
sh-Shan, the latter advanced, and making apologies besought the 
saint’s prayer for the attainment of the object which His Highness 
had in view. The saint said : “What you seek, I have already 
bestowed on Faru^-sir, and now the discharged ai-row cannot he 
recalled." Offering the Prince benedictions, the saint returned to 
his own closet. In short, being satisfied with the administrative 
methods and arrangements introduced in respect of the affairs of the 
tracts of the Ghahlah of Bardwan, Hugh, Hijli, and Midnipur, &c., 
the Prince set out on Imperial war-vessels, constructed by ghah 
Shuja, towards Jahangirnagar (Dacca). After ariival at Dacca, 
he set himself to organise the administration of that tract. When 
information about certain improper acts of the Prince like prac- 
tices of Sauda-i-^hSs and Sauda-i-^Am, and the Avearing of snffron- 
coloured red clothes at the time of the Holi, which is the Naurnz 
or New Tear of the Hindus, through the medium of messages of 
news-writers and historiographers, reached Emperor Aurangzeb, 
the latter was annoy ed.i The Emperor wrote thei-eon to the Prince 
as follows : “A Saffron-coloured helmet on thy head, a red garment 
on thy shoulder, thy venerable age verging on forty-six years ; 
hurrah on thy beard and moustache !’’ In regai d to Sauda-i-Ebas 
the Emperor wrote the following across the news-letter, and putting 
his O'wn signature returned it : “ What propiiety is there in 

t Aurangzeb s pen was ns much dreaded ns hie sword. As a writer of 
oaustio and terse letters full of withering sarcasms, few Persian writers surpass 
A'urangzeb. He was in the habit of constantly writing D.-O. letters to bis 
officers, in order to keep them straight. The reader who wishes to have a 
taste of Anrangzeb’s canstio sarcaBm, might turn to the original Persian, 
as I am afraid I have not been able to convey its full relish in this English 
dressing. I quote the original Persian : — 

- iJ^j lAA 
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calling public oppression Sauda-i-^da, and what connection has 
8attda}-i with 8auda-i-'Am ? 

Those who purchase — sell ; 

We neither purchase nor sell.” 

And by way of censure, to serve As a deterrent, the 
Emperor reduced the Prince’s man?ah by 500. The meanings 
of 8auda-i-KhSs and Sauda-i~‘Am are as follows : “All the goods 
which arnved on board the mercantile ships at the port of Chatgnon 
(Chittagong), &c., were bought up on behalf of the Prince,* and were 
styled Satida-i-Khds ; afterwards those very goods were re-sold to 
the merchants of this country, when they were called Sauda-i- 
'Am, when the news-letter containing the Emperor’s signature 
came to be perused by the Prince, the latter abandoned the afore- 
said trade. The Emperor Aurangzeb appointed Mirza Had! to the 
office of Diwan of the Province of Bengal, after bestowing on 
him the title of Kar ‘J'O'lO'b !Qan. The Mirza was a saga- 
cious man, and an officer of honesty and integrity. He had 
■already held the office of Diwan of the §abah of Orissa. In 
several Mahals pertaining to Orissa he had effected retrenchments 
in expenditure, and had thus become prominent amongst the 
Imperial officials. He was held matchless in probity and rectitude 
of purpose. Bendering emiuent services, inpeiiodsof siege and 
war, he had got into the good graces of Emperor Aurangzeb. At 
that period, tlie reins of the administration of Financial and 
Revenue affairs, (he power over the assessment and collection of 
revenue, and payments into and disburseinents from the Imperial 
Treasury lay in the hands of the Diwan of the Subah. The Na- 
zim had jurisdiction over the Procedure and Administration of 
Political affairs, such as the repression and chastisement of the 
refractory and the disobedient, and the extirpation of rebels and 
tyrants. Except with regai d to the Jagirs attached to the Nizamat 
and personal Maneabs and presents, the Nazim had no power to 

1 The reader might note that there is a pnn here on the word ‘ sauda' 
which in. Persian means both. ‘ trade’ and ' madness.’ 

* ** Azimn-sh-Shan was lazy and covetous. He was ready to concede any- 
thing for a sufficient bribe.” In July 1698, for the sum of Rs. 16,000, the 
Bnglish were permitted by the Prince to purchase from the existing holders 
the right of renting the three villages of Calcutta, Sutanati, and Gobindpnr. 
(See Wilson's Annals, Yol. I, p. ISO). 
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meddle with the Imperial revenne. Both the Nazim and the Di wan 
were gaided iu the administration of the affairs of the ^nbah hy a 
Procedure Code' that was issued year after year by the Emperor, 
and they were not permitted to deviate from, or infiinge, them 
by a hair-breadth. Ear Talab Khan, being appointed by Emperor 
to be Diwan of the Subah of Bengal, arrived at Jahangimagar 
(Dacca). After waiting on the Prince, he devoted himself to the 
administration of the fiscal affairs. And the remittances into, and 
disbursements from, the Treasury being in charge of the above- 
mentioned !^aii, the Prince’s control over the income and expendi- 
ture ceased. The abovementioned Khan, finding that the country 
was without thorns, and fertile and rich, commenced re-assessment, 
and deputed sagacious and thrifty Collectors to every Parganah 
and Chdklah and Saikar. And after assessing accurately the 
Imperial revenue and sair taxes, he remitted one Kror of rupees to 
the Emperor, and prepared a complete Bevenue-roll of the Khalsah 
mahals (crown lands) and of the Jagirs. In former times, owing to 
the badness of the climate of Bengal, the higher officers did not 
care to seek for servioe in this Province, as they fancied it not 
only fatal to human lives, but as actual haunts of demons. 
Therefore, the Chief Imperial Diwans, by way of inducement, con- 
ferred numerous Jagirs in Bengal on the Bengal Mansadars. In 
consequence of this policy, very few Khalsah mahals were left 
in Bengal, so that the revenue of the mahals of this Subah did 
not suffice to meet either the pay of the soldiers under the Prince, 
or that of the naqdi troops. Therefore, their pay had to be 
provided for from revenues of other Subahs. The aforesaid 
!Qian submitted a scheme to the Emperor suggestiug allotment of 
lands iu Orissa on account of Jagirs to the Bengal Mansabdars ; ^ 

1 The Procedure Coda or Manual, containing set rales and regulations on 
all revenne and administrative affairs, was called iu Persian Dastur-ul-'Amal. 
It was issued to all Provinoial Governors, Administrators, and officials alter 
being personally approved by the Smperor himselt, and every year inodili- 
cations or additions were made to it with the Bmperor’e approval. No 
provinoial Administrators, whether Mazims or Diwans, had authority to 
deviate from the set rules contained in the Daetur-ul-'Amal. Badaoni (Yol. I, 
pp. 384-385) states that in the time of Salim Shah, son of Sher Shah, the 
Dohtar-ul-Anial was so comprehensive and explicit that even on Boclesiastical 
matters (not to speak of Biscal or Administrative matters), no reference to 
Qazis or Muftis was necessary. 

^ The Man^abdars were the higher officers under the Mu^ai iSmperors ; 
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and this soheino met witli the Emperor’s approval. The KMnt 
thereoa resumed all Jagirs in Bengal, together with their sair 
revenues, save and except such as pertained to the Nizamat and 
the Diwani,* and allotted in lieu thereof Jagirs to the Bengal 
mansabdars in Orissa, the soil whereof was comparatively worse, 
poorer, more sterile, and less fertile. By this ingenious stroke of 
policy, the Qtau effected a big surplus in the Bengal revenue to 
the credit of the Emperor, and squeezed out the profits from the 
Bengal Zamindars and Jagirdars. And by minute attention to 
details, he effected considerable retrenchments under the several 
Beads of the Public Expenditure. Year after year, he enhanced the 
Revenue-assessments of the Subah, and thus became the re- 
cipient of Imperial favours. When the Prince (‘Azimu-sh-Shan) 
found his control over the Bengal revenue diminished, he was con- 
stantly in a bad humour. Besides, the rewards which the Khan 
received for his good services from the Emperor weighed as thorns of 
envy on the heart of the Prince^ and kindled the fire of his jealousy. 
The Prince schemed to kill the Khan, but failed in liis aim. 
The Piiiice won over to his side the Commander of Naqdi troops 

the term, however, was also used in the times of gher ghnh. The leading 
Hsufabdars were either Provinoial Governors or Generals in the Army, 
whilst other Mansabdars held Jagirs. Tliese Mansabdars sometimes held 
Uaiijab (or oBioe) in one Province or Subah, and Jagir lands in another, 
(dee Ain.i-A]cbari, Yol I, pp. 241-24i2, BlochraRnn’s trnns.) 

t Bevenne from land was called Khiraj. Jasiayah was capitation tux 
levied from non-Moslem subjects in exchange for protection afforded, at the 
rate of “ 48 derhams for persons of condition, 24 derhams for those of the 
middle class, and 12 for the lowest class.” Over and above the land-revenne, 
taxes on properties were called “ Tamgha.” Imports on manufactures of 
respeotable kinds were called Jihat, and the remainder Sair Jihat. Sair in its 
original purport, meant " walking,” * moving,’ or ‘ nnstable,’ and so came to 
denote all unstable sonrces of state revenue (barring land-revenne or Khiraj 
.which was stable), snob as customs, transit duties, market-tax. (See Yol. TI, 
pp. 67 and 68 and p. 66, Ain-i-Akbari, for a list of Sair taxes abolished by 
Kmperor Akbur). 

6 Jagirs were conferred on Man;abdors for military service, and on 
^tbexB tliey were conferred without requiring military service. Before 
idlni^l times the word “ Iqta" oorrespondiiig to ” Jagir” is frequently met 
-)|ritb in the Tabuqat-i-Nasiri as well as in the TariU-i-Firnz ghuhi. But 
'^<-hi8toriea of the Mn^al period, the word ‘Iqta’ is seldom met with, nnd 
is replaced by the word Jagtr. In Akbar’s time, an officer called Diwan-i- 
' iliBgiror Superintendent of Jagirs was maintained. (See Ain, Yol. I, p. 261). 

32 
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nntned Abdul "Wabed and the Naqdi Contingent under the latter, 
by holding out promiaes of rewards and increase in pay. Tlieso 
naqdi troops wore old Imperial servants. Prom pride of their 
fltrcngth and from confidence in their numher, they did not truckle 
to tlie Nazim or Diwan of Dacca, and much less to others. 
From tlieir conceit pf being dexterons swordsmen, they fancied 
others no match for themselves. For their nonchalance and 
bravado,^ they were widely known. These naqdi troops were 
incited to waylay the Khan when opportunity might offer, under 
the pretext of demand of pay, and to kill him. This wicked 
Contingent at the instigation of the Prince were on the look-out 
for an opportunity to kill the ^an. The Shan adopting precau- 
tionary measures, always carried in his retinue an escort of 
armed troops, and never failed to be on the alert whilst going to 
and from the Darbar. One day, however, early of a morning, he 
jode out unattended to wait on the Prince. On the way, a 
corps of naqdis, under pretext of demanding pay, raised a tumult, 
and crowded in I’ound the San. The latter, displaying great 
nerve, faced them and drove them away. Ascertaining that 
the oiiginator of this disturhanoe was the Prince, he in fury and 
rage proceeded to the latter. Bisoarding all official decorum, 
in an avenging mood, he placed his band on his dagger, and sat 
knea to kneo with the Prince, and added : “ This riot was due to 

your inatig.ation, desist from this course, or else at this moment 
I will take your life and give mine.” The Prince saw no way of 
escape, and from fear of the Eir.;-cror’8 resentment he trembled 
like the aspen. Summoning Abdul Wabed with his corps, the 
Piiuce publicly forbade him from creating tumult and disturbance, 
and set about soothing the Sban by display of courtesy and 
affability. The Khan, being freed from anxiety arising from the 
hostility of his enemies, proceeded to the Diwan-i-Am, demanded 
the account of naqdi troops, levied their pay from Zamandars, 
and pnying them off cashiered them. And lie sent the Emperor 
an account of their meeting, embodying the same both in the 

1 These naqdi troops appear to be a class of Ahadi troops who received 
their pay in cash from the Imperial treasury, and were reckoned immediate 
servants of the Rmperor. They oonstitnted an Imperial Contingent of troops 
inaiiitaiiied in Frovinoiiil capitals, and were thoroughly independent of the 
local authorities, and were thus dignified by their iudependenoe. (See Ainri- 
A&bari, V'ol. I, pp. 249 and 231). 
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Cotii't-Beooi'd as well as in the News-sheet.* He also submitted 
to the Emperor a Proceeding signed by the leaders of the riot, 
together with his own Report. Fearing the ill-hnraonr of the 
Prince, the Qian resolved to keep himself aloof from the 
former, and to stay at a safe distance from him. After much 
deliberation and consultation, he fixed on^ the excellent site of 
Mukhsusabad, wbei e news of all the four quarters of the Suhah 
coold be easily procurable, and which, like the pupil of the 
eye, was situate in the centre of the important places of the 
Sabah. It had on the north-west the chaklah of Akbaviiagar 
{Etajmahal) and the passes of Sakrigali and Tiliagadhi, the 
‘Key’ to Bengal, on the south-west, Birhhum, Pachit and 
Bis^anpnr, the road to Jliarkand, and the forests and hilly passes 
for the ingress and egress of free-booters and armies fi'oin the 
Biikhiu and Hindustan, on the south-east, the chaMah of Bardwan, 
the road to Orissa, and Hnghli and Hijli (ports for the anival of 
ships of Christian and other traders), and the chaklahs of Jasar 
{(Jessore) and Bhusuah, and on the east the chakl&h of Jahangir- 
nagar (Dacca), which then ooustitnted the Viceregal Capital of 
this Suhah, and to which pertained frontier outposts like those of 
dslatuabad or Chittagong, and Silhat and Bangam&ti, and on the 
north, the ghaklalis of Ghoiaghat and Bangpnr and Kuch Behar. 
The above mentioned i^an, without taking permission from the 
Prince, migrated to Maldisusabad with the officers of Zamindars 
and Qanungos and Bevenne officials in charge of crown-lauds, and 
settled down there. But when the news of the disturbance created 
by the naqdis reached the Emperor in the Dakhin through the 

1 The terms used are “Waqiah" and" Sawanih." The Uln^al Smperors 
maintained a Special Intelligence Uepdrtinent. In every Provincial capital 
and important centre, cwo special fanclionaries were maintained by the 
*Mnehal Emperors, one called " Sawnnih-navis,” and the other “ Waqiah- 
navis.” These were Imperial servants, quite independent of the local officials. 
The duties of both these functionaries were to daily record and send news to 
the Emperor of all that transpired in local centres, and as they woiked 
independently of one auother, the report of intelligence sent by one checked 
that of the other. The " Waqiah-nuvis ’’ was an cfboial Conrt-Reoorder, 
■whilst the “ Sawanih-navis ” was an official General Intelligence-giver. 
•(.See lin-i-Akban, yd. I, pp. 253 and 259.) The object in keeping np 
these fuDctiouaries was tliat the Empeior at Delhi might “ be informed duily 
‘Of all that transpired thronghoot bis liimpire, and also that active servants 
might work without fear, and negligent and forgetful ineu he held in check." 
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tnediunl o£ News-lettei-s and Conrt-records, and tlirougli the Report 
of Kar 'I'alab Khan containing denanciaiion of the Prince, an Impn- 
I'ial edict conched in threatening language was addressed to the 
Prince to the following effect ; “ Kar Talab !|^an is an of&cer of the 
Emperor ; in case a hair-breadth injury, in person or property, 
happens to him, I will avenge myself on yon, my boy.” And 
peremptory orders were also passed by the Emperor to the effect 
that the Prince should quit Bengal and withdraw to Behar. 
Leaving Snrbaland Khan^ with Saltan Farul^-sir as his Deputy in 
Bengal, the Prince with Saltan Karlmu-d-din, his household 
attendants and bodyguard set out from Jahangirnagar, and reach- 
ed Mnngir (Monghyr). Finding there the elegant white and black 
marble edifices* built by ghah Shuja to be in a dilapidated condi- 
tion, and seeing that a heavy outlay would be needed to set them 
in order, he did not like to fix bis quarters there. And preferring 
the climate of Patna, which is on the bank of the river Ganges, the 
Prince fixed his quarters there. With the Emperor’s sanction, he 
improved that city, named it ‘Azimabad after himself, and built 
there a fort with a strong rampart. Kar Talab San, at Maldisu- 
sabnd, after the lapse of a year, prepared the Annual Abstract 
Accounts, and started for the Imperial Camp.® And preparing the 
Revenue- Assessment papers, the Revenue-Roll, the estate Ledgers, 
and the Cash- Account of Receipts and Disbursements of the Subah, 
he desired Darab Nai'ain, the Qanuugo of the Sabah of Bengal, to 
sign them. Taking advantage of the system then in force that 
the Accounts relating to the financial and internal administration 
of the country were not passed by the Imperial Central Diwan, 
unless they bore the signatures of Qanungos, that mischievous 
and shortsighted fool refused to sign the papers, unless his demand 
for three laks of rupees on account of his fees as a Qaniingo 
were satisfied. The i^au under stress of necessity promised to 

• Subsequently in 1709, this Sarbaland ^hnn, whilst in temporary charge 
of Bengal, received a bribe of Rs. 45,000 from the English merchants, and 
granted them freedom of trade iu Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. (See Wilson’s 
Annals, Vol. I, p. 188). 

» So trwe of these ruined white end blnok marble edifices was found 
by me at Mungir (Monghyr) when I was there in the years 1898, 1894, or 
Bubsoqaently. 

Sinperor Anrangzeb was at this tima in the Dakfain bnsy warring 
against the Musalman Kingdoms of Oolkoiidah, Ahm.idiiagnr and Bij.ipur, and 
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pay one lak o£ rupees on his rctnrn from the Emper-.ifn,elf 
Darab Nnrain would not accept this arrrangement, and with 
his signature. But Jinarain Qnnungo, who was a Joint-Qanungo, 
with Darab Narain, using foresight, signed the Accounts. 
Begardless of the hostility of the Prince, and regardless of 
the refusal of Darab Narain to sign ^the Accounl-papevsj 
tbe Kh an started for the Imperial Camp, pre.sented gifts 
and tributes of Bengal to the Emperor and to the Vizier nnd 
other Imperial Ministeis, and also paid to the Emperor the 
Berenne-balances and profits of the Jagirs. And making over the 
Account-papers of the Subah to the Mastaufi® and to the Dlwan-i- 


slso against the Mahrntta free-booters. Anrangzeb, with all his policical aagn> 
oity, oommittad a grievons mistake of policy by aapplanting these Hnsalmnn 
States, as these had hitherto oSectoaliy curbed Mahratta and other outside 
ambition, and kept in order all disturbing elements in the Dakbin. Their 
pnlitical effacement resulted in letting loose a number of Hiohratta frpe-booters 
and other adventnrers that had hitherto had no political existence, and hastened 
the growth of the M ihratta Confederacy that later on in a great measure, 
oonpled with other forces, distracted the Great Mughal Kmpire. By use of a 
liberal and statesman-like policy, Aurangzeb might hare federated those 
Uusalmau States in the South into Imperial feudatories, and thus courerted 
them into strong and loyal bulwarks of the Mughal Empire. But fanaticism 
in this matter (see ilaaair-i-Alamgiri, which explains that this policy of re- 
pression was adopted by Aurangzeb, by re.ason of certain religioui innovatitym 
that were in force in those States) fatally clouded the otherwise clear political 
vision of this Great Mug^I Emperor, to the lasting detriment of tbe Indo- 
Uoslem Common- wealth. 

1 The Qannngo “was an officer in each district acquainted with its 
enstoms and land-tenures and whose appointment was usually hereditary. He 
received reports from the paticaris laud-stewards) of new cases of allnvion 
and diluvion, sales, leases, gifts of land,” etc. (See Aln-i-Akbari, Vol. II, 
p. 47 n). 

Over the district QanQngos, there was a Provincial Qanungo as the text 
indicates. (Sea also p 66, Vol. II, A<a-i-A4.tau, which seta forth functions 
and emolnments of Patwarls, Qanuiigos, Shiadar. Karknna, and Amins). 

In the Atn-i-Akbaii (Vol. II, p. 49) it is stated that it w.is the duty of 
the Betikcht or Accountant, “at the year's end, whan the time of revenne- 
(solleotions had closed, to record tire baUnces dne, and deliver the record to 
the Colleotor, and forwaid a copy to the Boyal Court.” It would seem from 
tite text the same duty in regard to the entire Subah had to be performed by 
the Proviuoial Diwan and the Provincial Q-mungo. 

. * These important functionaries are freqnently mentioned in the Aln-i- 

Aibuji, Their function w.is to check, overhaul and audit important State 
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mediunjid proving his good and faithful services, the !^an became 
of ^%cipient of further Imperial favours, and was appointed by the 
''Jfnperor Deputy to the Prince in the Nizamat of the Sabah of 
Bengal and Orissa, in addition to the office of Diwan. He was also 
given the title of Murijiid Quit !^an, and farther received a 
valuable with ^ standard and a kettle-drum. His man^ab 

was also raised. 


igAD OP THE HIZAMAT O F BENGAL ON NAWAB 
JApIr EBANrASl)EPUTT_ TO PRINCE 
AZIMU-SH-SHAN. 


■When Murshid Quit Khan* being invested according to the 
former usage with the HLilut of the offices of Deputy Nazim of 
Bengal Diwan of Bengal and Odisa (Orissa), reached the Snbah, 
he appointed Syed Akram Khan to be his Deputy Diwan in 
Bengal, and Shujau-d-din Muhammad Shan, his son-in-law, to 
be his Deputy Diwan in Odisa t Orissa). After his arrival at 


papera, such as Royal grants, payment-orders, sonads, farmans, state-Booonnts, 
etc., and than to sigaandsenl them. (See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, pp. 262, 263, 264). 

1 The Diwan-i-Kul was the Central Imperial Diwin-in-Ohief. It would 
appear the keen administrative genius of the Mn^al Rulers of India evolved 
and organised a perfect system of Accounts as well as of Audit. Two indepen- 
deut systems of Account snd Audit (enoh cheoking the other) were maintain- 
ed. The patwaris kept one independent set of aoconnts, and the Bitikchis, 
{ Acooniitants) nnother. The first submitted their accounts to local or district 
Qaniiryos, wlio subniitted their Consolidated Accounts to the Provincial 
Qnniingo- The second submitted their acoounts to District Collectors as well 
as copies direct to the Royal Court; and the several District Colleotors snh- 
miited their consolidated Acoounts to the Provincial Diwan who collected 
them, and compared them with the Consolidated Accounts (independently 
prepared) in the hands of the Provincial Qanfingos. Then both the Provinoiol 
IHwSn and the Provincial qamingo signed after comparison one General Detailed 
Consolidated Account together with an Abstract Account, and forwarded it 
to Court, where it was first audited by the Central Husianfi and next 
audited by the Diwan-i-Kul (after reference to the set of accounts already 
received regularly in the Royal Courts from district Biiikchie or Accoun- 
tants), and lastly approved and passed by the Emperor himself. Thus, few 
loop-holes were left for defaloatious in acoounts. (See the text, and the iin-t- 
Alcbarl). ’ 


» 

Rhiifl 


ilniBhid Quli Khan was son of a Brahmin and embraced Islam. Haji 
Ispnliani purohnsed him, and named him Muhammad Hadi, treated him 
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Maj^snsabad, he improved that town, and named it after himself 
Marghidabad, and founded a mint i there. And separating the 
cha^Mah of Midnipar^ from the Snbaii of Odisa (Orissa) he 
annexed it to Bengal. And imprisoning the defaulting zamindai^ 
of the Sabah, and deputing experienced and honest Collectors of 
Bevenne to their rnahcda, he attached the r^ts, and realised the 
ootstanding Imperial revenues. And putting a complete stop to 
the authority of zaraindars over the collection and disbursement of 
the Imperial Revenue, he limited their source of income to profits 
of Nankai* tenures. And the ‘Amils’ (Collectors of revenue) under 

like a eon, and took him to Persia, On Shaft’s death, Mnhammnd Hadi c.-ime 
to the Uakliin, and entered the service of Haji Abdallah ^orasani, Oman of 
Sabah Berar. He subsequeatly entered Imperial servioe, and received the title 
of Cor Talah Khan, and was employed in the Dakhin. Ha rose there to be 
Dlvrsn of Haidarabad — and then to be DTwaii of Bengal (on the transfer of 
Ziaollah ^han], with the title of Mur^id Qiili ^lan. Previons to this, he was 
Dlwan of Orissa (llaasir.i-Alamgiri, p. 483), in the 48th year of Emperor 
Aarangseb’s reign. When Parrnkh-air ascended the throne, by payment of 
large soma as presents to the Emperor, he became Suhadar of Bengal and 
received a Man;ah of Haft hnzari. His advancement is an eloquent testimony 
to the Islamic toleration (even under the mnoh-abused Anrangzeh) that 
made no distinction between converts and born Muaalmans in matters of 
oSoial preferments. He died in 1138 A.H. at Unrshidabad, which he had 
founded as the new Yioereg.U capital of Bengal, in place of Dacca or 
Jahongirnagar. He was a good financier, an able accountant, and a 
strong and aagaoions administrator. He built a dungeon fall of filth, named 
it ‘ Baikant ’ or ‘ P.iradise,’ and ooufiiied in it zamindars who defaulted in 
payment of revenue. He re-surveyed and re-assessed Bengal, divided it into 
Ghsklas, aud prepared a new Perfect Revenue-Roll. (See Haasir-i-Alanigirif 
p. 483, and Maasir-al-JJmara, p. 751, Tol. Ill (Pers. text)]. 

1 A list of mint-towns in Hindustan in Akbar's time is given in the 
Ain-i-Akban, Vol, I, p. 31. It appears that in Bengal, minting of gold 
coins was restricted to the Provincial capital (which in Akbar s time was 
partly Ganr and partly Tandah), and that minting of silver and copper coins 
took place in Bengal in Tandnh 

• In Akhar’s Rent-Roll, Midnipnr is shown as a city with two forts 
(oaste, Khandait) under S irkar Jaleaor of Sabah Orissa. It continued to 
form a part of the Orissa §ubah, until it was transferred from Orissa to 
Bengal by Kurshid Qiili Bihan. 

» The term ‘Nankars’ is still prevalent ill several parts of Bengal and 
Behei. “ Nanhara ” were “ servioe-tenures,” tliat is, tenures of land oon- 
fatred free of revenue, in consideration of services tendered.” In those days, 
the zamindars amongst other duties would appear to have performed police 
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Ilia ordera, sent Shiqdars and Amins to every village o{ tlie 
Parganahs, measured the cultivated and waste-lands, and leased 
them back to tenants, plot by plot, and advanced agricaltutal loans 
(TaqSvi) to tlie poorer tenantry, and put forth exertions for 
increase in the prodnce of the lands. Thus in all the mahnls 
Mnr^id Quit effected not only increase in revenue, but also in- 
crease in their areas. 

Murghid Quit prepared a perfect Bevenue-Boll, collected the 
rent s in kind, season by season, and also the land-revenue, sair 
taxes, and fees from agiicnltural lands. And effecting retrenchment 
in the Public Expenditure, he remitted revenue, doable the former 
amount, into the Imperial * Treasury. The zamindars of Birbhhm 

duties, and were held responsible for maintenance of peace in their mahala— 
the village chowheedars or watchmen being directly under them, Tliey were 
also in charge of village ferries, village pounds, and village roads in their mahals, 
and performed mote or less the duties of “ justices of the peace.” They were 
more or less quasi-offioiai funotionaries, and received sanadt on appointment, 
and were liable to removal for gross misoonduct. Their mahals were not liable 
to auotion-sale for arrears of revenue, but liable to attachment by the Crown 
for realisation of revenue, and defaulting zamindars were liable to punish- 
ment. They were quasi-slate fanctionaries or juasi-offioial landed Aristooracy 
maintained by hlusalman sovereigns for State pnrposes. They were qnite a 
different epeoies from the Bengal zamindnrs of to-day. (See Alamgirnamah, 
Haasir.i.AlmngiH, Aln-i-Akbari and the text). 

1 As has been remarked before, Mur^id QSli Khan was an able financier, 
and prepared a perfect actual Revenue-Roll of Bengal, after carefully re- 
surveying lauds in all the mahals in Bengal, and re-assessing them on the 
basis of increase in actual areas as ascertained by measurement, and of 
increase in the ootnal prodnce of the soil. He sent ont for this purpose 
Amiiii, (or Surveyors) together with Shiqdars (or Sopervisors of revenue) to 
each village, nnder the immediate supervision of honest, experienced and 
capable Collectors of Revenne or ^Amila, He helped the poorer teuauta 
with agricultoral loans or advances (taqavi or tuccavi), and encouraged 
them to till their lands and improve agriculture. Murshid Qiili Ifh nn was no 
believer in Permanent Settlements. He preferred the Ryotwari Settlement 
system to the Farming system. lelamio Revenne systems recogniso the soil 
as State property and allot a portion of its profit or pioduco to the actual tiller 
of the soil fur his labour on it. 

A Shiqdar meant an *oflBoer appointed to oolleot revenne from a certain 
division of land under the Mu^l Government." 

The oonstitntion of the Surveying party, their pay, their duties, with 
the process of measurement and testing in Mn^nl times, are set forth in the 
Ain-i Aibiiri, Vol. II, p. 45, which shews that the measurement of lands and 
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^nd Bis^anpnr, being protected by dense forests, monntains and 
bills, did not personally appear before the Nawab, bat depatedi< 
instead their agents to carry on transactions on their behalf, and 
through them need to pay in the usual tributes, presents, and 
gifts. In consideration of the fact that AsaduIIab . zamindar 
of Birbhum, was a pious and saintly person and had bestowed 
half of his property as Madad-i-mdsh grants on learned, 
pious and saintly persons, and had fixed daily doles of 
charity for the poor and the indigent, the ^^an refrained from 
molesting him. He directed his attention, however, to the 
chastisement of the zamindar of Bishanpnr, whose items of 
expenditure were heavy, and whose collections of rents from 
mahals were low. The Bajahs of Tipra, £noh Behar, and Assam 
called themselves ^tatar dhs,ri and ruling chiefs, and did not 
bend their heads in submission to the Emperor of Hindustan, and 
minted coins after their own names. On hearing, however, of the 
vigorous administration of the !l^an, the Rajah of AssSm presented 
to the l^an chairs and palkis of ivory, musk, musical instruments, 
feathers, fans of peacock feathers, etc., and offered his submission.* 
Similarly the Rajah of £ao^ Behar offered presents and tribute to '* 
the Kb an- The'abovementioned £han sent Ehilats for them ; and 
this practice was observed year after year. The having intro- 

duced order in the Financial condition of the Mahals of Bengal, 
devoted his attention to the improvement of other administrative 
and internal affairSy^His administration was so vigorous and 
successful that there was no foreign incursion nor internal distur- 
bance, and consequently the military expenditure was nearly abol- 
ished. He kept up only 2,000 cavalry and 4,000 infantry, and with 
these he governed the Province. Through Nazir Ahmad, who was 
a peon, he used to collect the revenue of Bengal. And the ^^an 
was so powerful a personality and his commands were so overawing, 
that his peons sufficed to keep peace in the country, and to overawe 
the refractory. And fear of his personality was so deeply impressed 
on the hearts of all, both the high and the low, that the courage of 
lion-hearted persons quailed in his presence. The !Khau did not 
allow petty zamindars access to his presence. And the mut^adis 
and ‘amils and leading zamindars had not the heart to sit down 

the assessment of revenue wore bused on thoronghly soientifio prinojples, 
quite analogous to the existing Settiomont Prooednre in India. 

33 
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in bis presence ; on the contrary, they remained standing breath- 
less like statues. Hindu zemindars were forbidden to ride on 
paUcit, but were permitted use of Jawalahs. The mutasadis, in 
bis presence, did not i ride on horseback ; whilst the Mansabdars 
attended at State functions in their military uniforms. In his 
presence one could rot salute another ; and if anything opposed 
to etiquette occurred on the part of anyone, he was immediately 
censured. Eveiy week he held court on two days to listen to 
complaints, and used to mete out justice to the complainants. 
Amongst his deeds of justice, it may be mentioned, that to avenge 
the wrong done to another, obeying the sacred Islamic law, he 
executed his own son.’ In administration of justice, in ad- 
ministration of the political a:Sairs of the country, and in main- 
tenance of the respect due to his Sovereign, he spared no one. 
And he reposed no confidence in the mtitasadis, and used daily 
to inspect the collection and disbursement papers and the estate 
ledgers, and to sign them. At the close of each month, he used to 
seize aU the agreements of ij^alsah (crown lands) and Jagirs. 
Till the dues on account of those agreements were paid up into 
the Imperial Treasury, he caused mutasadis, ‘amils, zamin- 
dars, qanungos and other officers to remain in duress in the 
DitoSn Khana of the Ghihel Satiin Palace. Setting collecting peons to 
realise the dues, he did not allow the defaulters leave for eating or 
drinking or for answeiing calls of nature, and posted spies over 
the peons, so that none of the latter, owing to temptations of bribe, 
m^ht supply a drop of water to the thirsty defaulters. Week after 
week they had to pass without food and drink, and at the same time 
he had them suspended, head downwards, to triangles ofE the 
gpTound, and had their feet rubbed against stones, and had them 
whipped ; and in beating with sticks he shewed no quarter. And 
he converted^ to the Muhammadan religion the amlahs of zamindars' 
with their wives and children, who, in spite of being scourged with 

1 lu the text apparently, "ai«” has been by mistake dropped. 

S MnisMd Qidi ^an’e nprighiness in administration of jnstice (regard- 
less of all family ties of attaohment) is remarkable. Bnt his severity in ill- 
treating and tortnring defaulting zemindars throws a shade on his otherwise 
bright personality. 

B The only instances of forcible conversions of Hindus in Bengal to tbe 
Islamic religion, as would appear from these pages, were on the part of two 
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flticks, failed to pay np tbe State reTOnae-collections that they 
bad misappropriated. Amongst these, Andlnarain, zamindar of the , 
Q^aklah of BajshaM, who was the descendant of a Hindustani, 
and who was both capable and efficient, held charge of the revenne- 
oollections of the i^alsah (crown lands). With him were in league 
G-hnlam Muhammad and Kalia Jamadari^ with two hundred 
troopers. Andlnarain demurred to the payment of the demand, 
and prepared to fight. Mnrshid Qnli Qian sent his officer, 
Muhammad Jan, with a force to chastise him. Close to Baihari,> 
.the contending forces approached each other, and a battle ensued. 
Ghulam Muhammad Jamadar was killed, whilst Andinarain from 
fear of Murshid Quli !^an’s anger slew himself, and his zamindari 
was transferred to two Bengal zamindars on the northern side of 
the Ganges, named Ram-Jiyan ^ and Kali Knnwar, who were punc- 
tual in payments of revenue. When that year came to a close, 
and the new year commenced, in the month of Farwardl (corre- 
sponding to Asar) weighing the treasures ^ Mnrshid Quit remitted 
to the Emperor one iror and three la&s of rupees on account of 
.the Imperial revenue, loading the same on two hundred waggons. 


fum~Jf(alems, that is, by Hindus themsslres who had embraced tbe Islamic 
religion, namely (1) by Jado alias King Jallal-nd-din, son of Bajab Bans and 
(2) by Mnrsbid Qnll Khan, who was himself the son of a Brahmin. I fail to 
oome across in Bengal history any instance of forcible conversion of 
Hindns in Bengal to the Islamic religion, on tbe part of any born Mosalman 
ruler or king. Proselytes and oonverts, nnder all systems of tbe world’s 
religions, are generally more zealous and bigoted than those bom and brought 
up within their pale. The general insinnation, therefore, against Musal- 
man sovereigns and rulers of Beogal that they forcibly converted the Bindns 
to the Islamic religion, seems to be as unfounded as ungenerous. No doubt, 
the superior moral influenoe of Musalman saints, like Nur Qntb Alim and 
others, naturally told on Hindu society (disorganised and demoralised by the 
OBsts-systema of the later days, and shorn of the old Yedantio purity) and 
indnoed portions of its ranks to flock spontaneonsly to the Moslem creed, 
with its simpler dootrine of Monotheism. 

1 Probably, Bajbari on the H.B. Bailway, near the Goalundo station, 
t This Bam-Jivon, I believe was tbe founder of the present Natore Baj- 
bouse, I do not know of which family Kali Knnwar was the fonnder. 

b In the Am-i-Akbari (Tol. II, p. 49), it is explained under the term 
' Fotadar ’ or the ‘ Treasurer,’ that the term fata (not, potah) is applied in 
Arabic to cloths used as waist wrappers. A poddar meant ' a banker, a cash- 
keeper, or an officer in public establisbmentB for weighing money or bullion. 
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convoyed by six hundred cavalry and five hundred infantry. Over 
and above this amount, he remitted the profits derived from Jagirs, 
together with other fees. And also at the beginning of each year 
he sent to the Emperor elephants, Tangan horses, buffaloes, 
domesticated deers, and game dressed specially at Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca), wolf-leathei' shields, siial pati mats mounted in gold, and 
mosquito curtains ^ made of Qanga jali* oloth oi Sylhet, through 
which serpents could not penetrate, together with other rarities, 
such as ivory, musk, musical instruments, and European mannfac* 
tares and presents received from Christians, &c. At the time 
of sending the remittance, he used to accompany it on horse- 
back together with his staff np to the Suburbs of the City, 
and used to have the fact recorded in the Conrt-Bjecord 
as well as in the News-sheet. And the procedure for despatch 
of remittances was the following. When the waggons, loaded 
with treasure, passed into the limits of another ^ubah, the Snba- 
dor of that place sending his own men had the waggons of 
treasure brought into his fort, and relieving the waggons and 
their escorts reloaded the treasure into fresh waggons, con- 
voyed by fresh escorts furnished by himself. And the same 
procedure was adopted by succeeding Snbadars, till the trea- 
sures with the presents reached the Emperor Aurangzeb. And 
when the ^an’s efficient administration met with the approba- 
tion of the Emperor, the former received fresh favours from 
the Emperor, who raised his rank and bestowed on him the title 
of Moatamanu-l-Mulk’Alau-d-daulah Ja’far Khan Nasiri Napr 
Jang. He was also rewarded with the personal Mansab of a Haft 
JSazari together with the Insignia of the Mahi Order, and was raised 
to a higher class of the Peerage. No appointments to offices in 
Bengal were made without his advice. And Imperial Man^abdars 
hearing that the country of Bengal had been turned into a fertile 
garden without thorns, sought for offices in Bengal. Nawab 
Jafar Shun appointed the applicants to offices under him. One 

Therefore Hjf 4^ would seem to mean ’ weighing the ooine ' or * testing 
and oonnting them,' or “putting them in cloth bags.” 

I Here we get a glimpse of some of the old industries and arts of 
Bengal. 

1 Oangajal was a kind of cotton -stufi mannfaotnred in Bengal in the times 
of the Uut^als. Bee Ain-i-Akiari, Tol. I, p. B4 (Blochmann’s trans.) 
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of these was Nawab Saif THiati * whose application for appoint* 
ment being received through the Emperor, Nawab Jafar^an 
conferred an office on him. A short account of Saif lean’s career 
is mentioned in the body of this History. Nawab Saif !Qan 
was alive till the period of the Nizamat of Nawab Mahabat Jang. 
As he was the scion of a very noble family, h€>never visited Nawab 
Mahabat Jang.* Although the latter sought for an interview, 
Nawab Saif !^an did not visit him. Whenever Nawab Mahabat 
Jang whilst out on a hunting excursion went towards Fnrneah, 
Nawab Saif !^an advanced with his troops and blocked his 
prog^ss. But whenever Nawab Mahabat Jang had need of 
auxiliaries, Saif !^an furnished efficient contingents. After Saif 
inittTi’a death, his son, the Eh an Bahadur, succeeded to the office 
ofFaujdar of the tract of Fumeah and its environs. Nawab 
Mahabat Jang gave in marriage the daughter of Nawab Said 
Ahmad Sjan Bahadur Saulat Jang, his nephew, to the !Qan 
Bahadur,* but that lady died four days after the wedding. On 
account of this, confiscating the treasures and effects of the Khan 
Bahadur, Nawab Mahabat Jang kept the latter under Surveillance. 
The Eb”" Bahadur of necessity was obliged to mount a horse 
and escape to Shah Jahanabad (Delhi). Nawab Mahabat Jang 
bestowed the tract of Fumeah on Saulat Jang. The latter 
proceeding there with a large force, devoted himself to its 
administration, and held sway. After Saulat Jang’s death, his 
son, Shaukat Jang, succeeded him. Nawab Siraju-d-daulah, who 
was the latter’s cousin, during the period of his Nizamat, killed 
Shaukat Jang in battle, and deputing Diwan Mohan Lai, con- 
fiscated Shaukat’s treasures and effects. 

What was I saying ? and to what have I digressed ? 

Where lay the horse ? and where have I galloped away ? 

I now return to my story. Nawab Jafar Khan was seeking 


I He received the office of Fanjdar of Pnmeah, held the rank of a 
hamri, and was a eon of ' trmdatn-l-miilk Amir ^an, Snhadar of 
Eahnl. See Setr, Yol. II, p. 674. 

* ‘ Mahabat Jang’ was a title of Nawab Ali Vardi ^an ; hie aotnal name 
was Mirsa Mnhammad Ali. See Seirul lIutaMenn, Yol. II, p. 470 Pers. text. 
•- » In Seirul Mvta^rin, Yol. II, p. 662, the name of Saif man’s son is 

mentioned as Fal^mddin Husain ^hSn. 
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an opportuniby to avenge himself on Davab Narain Qanungo, 
who, daring the Nawah’s incamhancy of the oflSee of Diwaii, 
had declined to sign the accounts. Tnasinnch as the office 
of Qanungo corresponded to the office of Eegistrar of the Con- 
quered dominions, and the Diwan’s Statements of Account 
and ReTonue-roll V.ithont the Qanungo’s signature were not 
accepted by the Central Imperial Diwan, the Nawab sought for an 
opportunity to tarnish Darab Narain’s reputation, by doubling the 
sphere of Darab Narain’s authority over the affairs of admiiiis- 
tiation. With this object in view, the Nawab entrusted to him 
control over the affairs of the Khalsah (crown lands). And 
when Diwan Bhupat Rai, who had come with the Nawab from 
the Imperial Camp, died, and his son, Gulab Rai, could not satis- 
factorily discharge the duties of the office of Diwan, the office 
of PeMar of the Rhalsah was also bestowed on Darab Narain. 
And leaving to his control the Assessment and Collection of the 
revenue and other Financial and Internal affairs, the Nawab 
made him supreme. Although the abovementioned Qanungo by 
minute attention to details raised the Revenue of the Khalsah 
(crown lands) to one leror and fifty lakhs, made Revenue Collec- 
tions, and under every Head of Income shewed considerable in- 
crease, and presented a Budget with a larger Surplus of Imperial 
Revenue than before, still the Nawab, gradually wresting authority 
from him, imprisoned him together with the Statements of 
Accounts and Estate-ledgers, and employing various tortures killed 
him. And he allotted ten annas of the Qanungo-sbip to Darab 
Narain’s son, Sheo Narain, and six annas thereof to Jai Narain, 
who at the period of the Nawab’s Diwani, when the Nawab was 
setting out for the Imperial Camp, had shewn good-will, and had 
signed the Nawab’s Statements of Accounts. And dismissing 
Zian-d-din !^sn, Eaujdar of Haghli,^ he with the Emperor’s sanc- 
tion brought the Fanjdari of that Fort under his immediate antho- 

1 The office of Faajdar of Hngbli was hitherto directly under the 
Emperor, and was independent of the ^nbadar of Bengal. Mnrabid Qnli 
Kh an succeeded in tednoing the Fanjdar of Hngbli to the position of his own 
immediate sabordinate. For Mnrshid Qnli’g relations with the English mer- 
chants, see Wilson’s Armais, Tol. I, pp. 801, 299, 298, 297, 290, 268. The 
English merchants seonred a great patroa in Zian-d.din, who was appointed 
by ghah Alam in 1710 to be Fanjdar of Hngbli and Admiral of all the sea- 
ports on the coast of Coromandel. See Wilson’s Armais, Vol. I, pp. 185 and 
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riiy as an appendage to the Nizamat, and appointed Wall Beg 
on> his own authority as Faujdor of that place. The ahove- 
mentioned ^^an, on the arrival of Wall Beg, relinqtushing the 
fort, came out of the town to set out for the Imperial Capital. 
Wall Beg summoned to himself Eankar Sen Bengali, who was 
Fesfekar of the dismissed Faujdar, for suUmission of papers 
relating to receipts of revenue and the office-records, together 
with the clerks and subordinate officers of the office of Faujdar. 
Ziau-d-din ^^an turned to Kanker Sen’s assistance ; and thereon 
Wali Beg opposed the Khan’s march. In consequence, between 
Zian-d-din Qban and Wali Beg a quarrel ensued. Tbe above- 
mentioned !^an with his army, on the field of Q^iandanagar 
(Chandenagore) between Chinsurah and French C^ndonagar, 
with the help of the Christian Dutch and French, constructed 
redoubts, and prepared to fight. Wali Beg also on the field 
of the ‘Idgah,^ on the bank of the tank of Debi Das, to a 
distance of one and a half kro%, drew up his foroes, con- 
structed entrenchments, and transmitted an acconnt of the 
state of affairs to Nawab Jafar Khan. And both the quondam 
and the new Faujdars were busy fighting from behind their 
respective entrenchments, and reviewing their forces. Mulla 
Jarsam Jurani, Deputy of Ziau-d-din !Qan, and Kankar Sen, 
secretly obtaining help of guns, gunpowder, and armaments from 
the Dutch and French, advanced to the battle-field, and assumed 
the offensive. Wali Beg, waiting for auxiliaries, assumed the 
defensive. At this juncture, Dalip Singh Hazari with a force of 
cavalry and infantry came from Kawab Jafar Khan to the 
assistance of Wali Beg, and also brought a mandate containing 
threats addressed to the Christians. Ziau-d-din Qan, on the 
advice of the Christians, opened negotiations of peace wIoU Dalip 
Singh, and put him off his guard. Early in the morning sending 
by way of a ruse a false message to Dalip Singh through in agent, 
Ziau-d-din Kb su instructed the latter to hand the m ssage to 
Dalip Singh and to get back the reply, and placing one d shawl 
for recognition on the head of the agent despatched the fitter on 

I 

338, 829, 341. Htushid Qnli got Zian-d-din promptly dismisBed in 1711. 
(See, Wilson’s Annals, pp. 22 and 123, Tol. II. p. 28). 

1 I found the Idgah existing when I was at Hnghli in 1887 to 1891 
An Idgah is a place where the ’Id prayer is offered. 
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his errand. And an English gunner whose aim was unerring 
direeted a large bronze^ gun (the range whereof extended over one 
and a half hroh) towards Dalip Singh’s camp, and by means of 
a telescope kept in view the agent’s shaieh Arriving at a time 
when Dalip Singh was bareheaded and barehodied and was 
engaged in rubbing oil in order to bathe, the agent handed the 
message to Dalip Singh. Then the gunner directing his aim at 
the shawl fired his gun, and the cannon-ball hit Dalip Singh on 
the chest and scattered his body to the air. Praise is due to that 
unerring magician, for no harm ensued to the agent. Ziau-d-din 
irh& n reward^g the gunner attacked the enemy’s entrenchment. 

When Dalip Singh was killed without delay, 

Zian-d-din rushed to fight. 

Like the tumultuous rirer, his army moved, 

And flight ensued in the ranks of the other side. 

Not only were the soldiers killed. 

But the entrenchment was also stormed. 

Wall Beg fled from that place, 

And in an anxious mood took rafoge in the Fort. 

Ziafl-d-din ^an, free from all anxiety, set out for the Im- 
perial Capital, and after arrival at Delhi died. After his death, 
Kankar Bengali, who was the root of all this disturbance, and had 
his residence at Hughli, returning from the Imperial Capital, 
arrived in Murshidah^, and fearlessly waited on Nawab Jifar 
KTiuti, and with the left hand saluted the latter, wishing to convey 
that with the hand that he had saluted the Emperor, to salute 
Jafar ^kan would be profane. Nawab Jafar ICinTi retorted by 
saying ■ “ Kankar is under the shoe.” And Kanhwfi with fatah 
on both the and the sahun of the u) and j in Hindustani 
means “ t gravel.” Nawab Jafar Tnia n, feigning forgetfulness of 

t It T oald appear the French, Dutch, and English were all backing np the 
dismissed jFanjdsr Ziaa-d-din ^sn against the new Faojdar, Wali Beg. See 
Wilson’s knnals, Vol. II , pp. 6S, 72, 76, 79, 81, 88. The skirmishes between 
Zian-d-dm ^an and Wali Beg occurred in 1712 A.C. 

2 “ Eankar ” means a “ pebble ” “ a gravel” or a ” brick-bat. ” linrskid 
Qnli ]^Rn was panning on the Hindu Kaib’s name of ‘ Kankar. ' So, it would 
seem that Mnrghid Qnli ^han, the stem iron-man, could now and then unbend 
himself and receive hamonrons flashes. 
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Eankar’s past and present misconduct, and outwardly shewing 
reconciliation, appointed him to the office of Chaklahdar of Hughli. 
At the close of the year, at the time of auditing the Annual Abstract 
Accounts, the Kawab put him in prison on charges of misap- 
propriation of the current and arrear revenue collections and sair 
dutieSf and put this cat into breeches, and) forced him to swal- 
low some laxative, and set on him a harsh collector of revenue. In 
the breeches continually easing himself, Kankar died. At that 
time Syed Akrara Khan who held the office of Diwan of Bengal 
died, and Syed Bazi !Qan, husband of Na&sah !^anam, a 
daughter of Shuidn-d-dln Muhammad ^han, (Nawab iN'azim of 
the Sabah of Orissa and son-in-law of hTawab Jafar !Oan,) who 
was the scion of a leading Syed family of Arabia, was appoint- 
ed Diwan of Bengal. And he ^ was a bigoted and short-tempered 
man, and in collection of dues was extremely strict, and by adopting 
harsh measures collected the revenue. It is said he prepared a 
Beservoir full of filth, and as in the language of the Hindus Para- 
dise is called ‘ Baikant,’ he sneeringly named this Beservoir “ Bath- 
ant." He used to thrust into this Beservoir the defaulting Zamin- 
dai-B and defaulting Collectors of Bevenue. After torturing them 
in various ways, and making them undergo various privations, 
he used to collect in entirety the arrears. In that year, news of 
the insurrection of Sitaram Zamindar, and of the mnrder of Mir 
Abu Tui ab, Fauidar of the Qhaklah of Bhusnah, in the Sarkar 
of Mahmud abad, was received. The details of this affair are 
as follows : — Bitaram,^ zamindar of Parganah Mahmudabad, 
being sheltered fay forests and rivers, had placed the hat of 

I Tbe test is ambiguoas. This sentence refers probably te Mnrshid Qnli 
Kbiin. 

^ Sitaram had hia resid.ence at Mnbammadpilr or Ifabmiidpur, at the 
janotion of the Barnsia and Uadhnmati rivers, in Jessore district. See 
Westland’s History of Jessore. Mnhammadpar is now a police circle. Bnins 
of his tanks still exist there. Bhosna lies near Bonmaldiah (formoily 
in Jessore now in Faridpur district), an old Mnsalman colony, on the 
Qhandana river. Bums of a fort lie at Bhosoa. Close to Mnhaminadpur or 
Mabmudpur, lies an old Mnsalman colony at Shirgaon. on the Barasia river. 
See also Wilson’s Annals, Vol. II, pn. 166, 167, 168. Sitaram was 
’executed for murder and rebellion’ by Murehid. Quli’s order. Sitarams 
family and children who had taken rofago in Calcutta, were in 1713 surrend- 
ered by the English to Mir Najir, Faujdar of Hughli, for being made over to 
Mnrshid Quli ^In. 

34 
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revolt on the heed of vanity. Not suhmitting to the Viceroy, 
he declined to meet the Imperial officers, and closed against the 
latter all the avenues of access to his tract. He pillaged and 
raided the lands adjoining to his Zamindari, and also quarrelled 
with the Imperial garrisons and Fauidars. Mir Abu Turah, 
Faujdar of the Chaklah of Bhusnah,* who was the scion of a 
leading Syed clan and was closely related to Prince Azimu-sh- 
^an and the Timiiride Emperors, and who amongst his con- 
temporaries and peers was renowned for his learning and ability, 
looked down upon Nawab Jafar !^an. Mir Abu Turab tried 
to capture Sitaram, but was not successful. At length, he 
detailed his General, Pir .^an, with 200 cavalry to chastise 
Sitaram. On being apprised of this, Sitaram concentrating his 
forces lay in ambush to attack the aforesaid General. One day, 
Mir Abu Turab with a number of friends and followers went out 
for hunting, and in the heat of the chase alighted on Sitaram’s 
frontiers. Pir Q^an was not in Abu Turab’s company. The 
zamindar (Sitaram) on hearing of this, fancying Mir Abu Turftb 
to be Pir !Q)an, suddenly issued out from the forest with his 
forces and attacked Mir Abu Turab from the rear. Although 
the latter with a loud voice announced his name, Sitaram not 
heeding it inflicted wounds on Abu Turab with bamboo-clubs, 
and felled him from his horse. When this news reached Nawab 
Jafar Eban, liis body trembled from fear of the Emperor’s resent- 
ment. Appointing Hasan AU Eban who had married Nawab 
Jafar Eban’s wife’s sister and was descended from a noble family 
to be Faujdar of Bhusnab, and supporting him with an efficient 
force, Nawab Jafar iQan directed him to capture that trouble- 
some villain (Sitaram). The Nawab issued mandates to the 
Zamindars of the environs insisting on their not suffering Sitaram 
to escape across their frontiers, and nlso threatening that should 
the latter effect his escape across the frontiers of any one, not only 
be would be ousted from his Zamindari, but be punished. The 
Zamindars from all sides hemmed him in, when Hasan All Khan 
ai-rived and captured Sitaram together with his women and 

1 It wna formerly in the Jessore district, but is now included iu the more 
modern district of Faridpnr. Close to Bhusnah, on the banks of the Ohanda- 
ua river, lie several other ancient colonies of Syeds or Mirs, snoh as those at 
Uanmaldih and Dakhinbari, etc. 
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children, confederates and adherents, and sent them with chains 
round their necks and hands to Nawah Jafar i^an. The Wawah 
enclosing Sitaram’s face in cow-hide had him drawn to the gallows 
in the eastern suburbs of Mur^idabad on the high- way leading to 
Jahangirnagar and Mahmudabad, and imprisoned for life Sitaram’s 
women and children and companions. Bestowing his ZamindSiri 
on Ram Jivan, the Nawab confiscated to the State Sitaram’s 
treasures and effects, and extirpating his family, root and branch, 
he sent an account of the affair to the Emperor. As the Em- 
perori Aurangzeb ‘Alamgir had died in the Dakhin on Friday, 
28th of ZUqadh 1119 A.H., Muhammad Mu'azzam §]^ah ‘Alim 
Bahadur §h ah > ascended the Imperial throne of De^ii. 
Na^ah Jafar !Qan sent” presents with the tx-ibute of Bengal, and 
re ceive d an Imperial Patent conSrming~Einrin the Yiceroyalty 
o f *Ben^ . TKe~N‘awab was alio honoufiH. with the" gifirof a 
SiUlat including a fringed palanquin. Prince Azimu-s^-Shan, 
leaving Sar-bland Khan as his Deputy at ‘Azimabad, set out for 
the Imperial Capital. And that very year Sultan Parruli-sir, 
prior to the accession of Bahadur §hah, came to Murshidabad 
from Jahangirnagar (Dacca) at the invitation of Nawab Jafar 
!^an,and put up at the L‘al Ba^ palace. The above-mentioned 
Nawab, paying proper deference to the princely rank of his 
guest, rendered him due services, and defrayed the expenses of 
the Prince and hie household ; whilst according to the established 
practice he remitted the Revenue with the tribute to the Emperor 
Bahadur Shah. After a reign of five years and one month, in 
the year 1124i A.H., Emperor Bahadur Shah died, and his eldest 
son, Sultan M^u-d-din, under the title of Jahandar Shah, ^ 
became Emperor, and in concert with his two younger brothers 

^ BinpGror Aar&rngz6b died in tbs 52nd ysar of bis roigni at the age of 
lunetj^-onef in 1118 A H. or 1707 A.C. at Abmadnagar, and was buried at 
Aurangabad. See Sen Vol II, p. 376, and Kbnfi ^ban. He left the following 
Bons s—Mnhaminad Mnazzam (at Kabul), 2, Muhanad Azam (at Malwah) 3, 
Kam Bakhsh (at Bijapur ) 

^ Muhammad Mnazzam alias Sb&h ’Alam the eldest son became Kmperor 
in 1707 with the title of Bahadur §hah, after defeating and killing his two 
‘brothorB. He died in 1712.— See fi«r, Vol. II, pp 378-379, and history of 
Siafi TTb^ n. 

' • The great Timnride House was at this time torn nsnndeT by faotiong 

and was badly served by venal ministers and offioers. The Syed brothers 
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killed Prince ‘Aziniu-sh-Shan.‘ After removing tlie causes of 
anxiety, and with the exertions and help of Asad KTi an tlie Prime 
Minister and Amiru-l-TJmara Zh-l-fnqar iOan, the new Emperor 
killed his other two brothers.^ Indeed, after Bahadur Shah’s death , 
within the space of eight days, he killed almost every one of the 
Imperial scions numbering more than thirty persons, and after 
torture and imprisonment of those who escaped the sword, 
Jahandar Shah mounted the throne. He appointed the ‘ AmIru-1- 
Umara who was Pay-Master-General of the Army to the office of 
Grand Vimr and Amiru-l-tTraara’s father ‘Asafu-d-daulah ‘Asad 
^an to the office of Vakil-irKul or Supreme Begent of the Empire. 
According to the established practice, the new Emperorsentmessage 
of confirmation to Nawab Jafar !^an. The aforesaid IThan^ 
shewing submission, remitted presents and tribute to the Emperor. 
In order to assert his claim to the Imperial throne, Sultan 
Farru^-sir, the second son of Prince ‘Azimu-sh-Shan. who resided 
in the Province of Bengal as Deputy Nazim of the Subah resolved 
to fight with Sultan Mazu-d-din, planned to start for Shahjahana- 
bad (Delhi), and demanded money and troops from Nawab Jafar 
H»an. The latter gave the following straightforward answer : 
"I as an Imperial servant am subject to the Crown and Throne of 
the Sovereign of the Imperial Capital. To submit to any one save 
aiid except the person who descended from the Timiiride House sits 
on the Throne of the Empire of Delhi, would be an act of treachery. 
Since M‘azu-d-din, your uncle, is in possession of the Crown 
and the Throne, the Imperial revenue cannot be paid to you." 
Despairing of obtaining the treasures and troops of Bengal, but 
romembering the injunction in the Qoran “I put my trust in my 
Lord God" Farrn^-sir took heart,® and marched out with a small 
force of old and new comrades who were in his company, on an 

were heads of one faction, and their ascendency and their selfish policy are 
fully related in the 8eir-v.l-Wuialcherin. 

1 See 8eir and Irvine’s Later iluglyaU, J’.A.S. for 1896. 

® i.e., Jahan Shah and Bafijish Shan. 

* Farm^-sir’s mother, Saheb-un-Nissa, was a brave and resourceful 
lady, and when Farrua-sir oontempUted flight aoross the sea, she inspired 
her son with a noble ideal by addressing him thus: “If thy flight must 
needs be across the sea, let it bo the sea not of waters but of blood.” En- 
comaged by his noble mother's inspiration, Farrutt-sir at length defeated 
Jahandar ffiiah, at the end of 1712, and became Emperor. 
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expedition against Saltan M'aza-d-din. Summoning Ids own 
army and artillery from Jaliangimagar, Farni^-sir set out for 
Shalijahanabad, and by the time he arrived at ‘Azimabad 
(Patna) a large army collected under him. Levying money in the 
way of tax from the bankers of that town, he reduced the 
^ubah of Behar to his subjection. Colleotjng paraphernalia of 
royalty, he mounted the throne, and unfurling the Imperial Umbrella 
be whirled it over his head. Baising the standard of march from 
Patna with Boyal pomp and splendour, ho oast the shadow of 
peace aud tranquillity on the residents of Banaras. And raising 
a loan of one kror of rupees on the security of the Empire from 
Nagar Set and other leading bankers of Banares, he raised a levy 
of efficient troops. Syed Abdullah Kban aud Syed Husain All 
!Qian,^ the two Syed brothers of Barha, who were Nazims of the 
Subahs of Oudh and Allahabad and were matchless in courage and 
heroism had been dismissed by Saltan M‘azu-d-d!n, and conse- 
quently were smarting under a sense of wrong. They, therefore, 
espoused the cause of Sultan Farru^-sir, and tied the girdle of 
devotion and self-sacrifice to the waists of their hearts. And in- 
tercepting the treasure from Bengal remitted by Nawab Jafar 
!^an, which owing to the revolution in government Shujan-d-din 
Muhammad )Oan, Darogha of Allahabad (unyoking the bullocks 
in the garden of the town) guarded with 300 troops, Farrukh-sir 
detailed a large force to guard it. Having satisfied himself about 
the security of the treasure and the efficiency of the force which 
he had detached to guard it, Farru^-sir bestowed tbe office of 
Vizarat on Syed Husain Ali i^an, and had the Khutiah of sover- 
eignty recited after his own name. “ When God wills a thing, 
the conditions for its accomplishment are also provided.” As 
Farru^h-sir was displeased with Jafar Hhan, he appointed 
Rp.Qbi.1 Khan,* elder brother of Afrasiab i&an Mirzai-Ajmiri, 
who was the scion of an ancient and noble family of Bengal 
and was brought up in the Imperial household, and who in physi- 
cal prowess was equal to a Eiustam or an Isfatidiar, and who 
used to hurl down rogue elephants — to supersede Jafar Kbuu in 
the Subahdari of Bengal. It is said thnt when Sultan Farrn^h- 
sir apt' out from Akbaruagar (Ilajniahal) towards *Azimabad 

1 See Seir, Tol. II, p. 381. 

* 8 | 3 e Wilson’s AwiaU, Vol. II, p. 90. This was in 1712, 
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(Patna), the cannon of Malik Mnidan' which required a mannd 
weight of cannon-hall and 150 hullookB and two elephanta to 
move it, was stuck in the mud in a hollow ditch near Sakrigali. 
Although an attempt was made to drag it out with the help of 
bullocks and elephants, it could not be moved. Farm^-sir himself 
going up to the cannon brought into requisition the ingenuity 
of Christian gunners, but even that was of no avail. Miiza-i- 
Aimiri making his obeisance, said : “If ordered, thy slave might 
try his strength," The Sultan gave permission. Mlrza-i-Ajmiri, 
tying the hem of his garment round his waist and putting both of 
his hands beneath the cannon-frame, lifted up the cannon together 
with its frame on his chest, and said “ wherever ordered, I will put 
it." The Sultan ordered it to be placed on a high ground. The 
Mirza removed the cannon from the ditch to a high ground. From 
the strain of his physical power, drops of blood were about to ooze 
out from bis eyes. The Sultan applauded him whilst the assembly, 
sent up shouts of praise and choruses of applause to the skies. 
The Miiza at that very moment was rewarded with the mansah 
of a 8ih hazWri together with the title of Afrasiib !^an. 
Bag^id ^an set out with a large army for Bengal, and entered it 
vid the passes of TiliSgadhi and Sakrigali. On hearing the news 
of his entry, Jafar Q}an shewed no sigos of anxiety. Besides the 
regular war-estahlishmeut of the Subah he mobilised no extra 
troops. Eashid reaching three hroh distant from Mnr^idabad 

arrayed his troops for battle. Next morning, Nawab Jafar ’ghan 
detailed Mir Bangali and Syed Anwar Jaunpuri with two thousand 
cavalry and infantry to encounter Ba^id San, whilst the Nawab 
himself, according to his daily practice, set to copying the Quran. 
When the two forces encountered each other, a battle ensued. 
Syed Anwar, in the thick of the fight, was killed, but Mir Bangali, 
with a small force, bravely stood his ground on the battle-field, 
till the army of Bashid San surrounded him from all sides. 
Although these tidings reached Nawab Jafar San, the latter 
remained unconcerned and quietly went on with his work of 
copying the Quran. At last the news of Mir Bangali’sl retreat 
arrived. It was then that the Nawab detached his ^special 
disciple, Muhammad San, who was Faujdar of Murshidal^a^ and 

( 

1 He was apparently a Turk, as tlie title Malik would indicate, but {l cannot 
trace who this notable was. 
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gnmiDSited kaire ^he foraet’a. laiiniBrjr iclssedl, mpItiEigmffial irilifc <t]h6 
TiSm^ hal imeiL-liants, ani mudeii^iik w i jrai' ttiiEimielTCR tWiit nmwiv^ 
to Ab^ann-Hali Hian. FimiidAr olf tlii= Pm t ®i HwDgMyViteillM 
jf-flurir H&odsLbl aud cfprtasiom in Emnoi :: am i al'^r sisggHMfcaA 
■eeoimta o£ their hsTing; erected iairs and iiowei“‘ trith. nMaJs at 
Baa^barar. and of their past misdeeds in tV Empcnr's d mnmiwk . 
ions, ihej- induced Ahsann-l-lab. to sriiie to IdawSb Jatenr 

and themselTes petitioned the latter toissne iia\ndaitesinthe 
wne of the above Faujilar to clnse the factory of the Dane?. Al- 
thon^ Ahsanu-l-lah EiSn sent agents to close the factory, the 
Dues not relyine on their messase. Allied to close their fhctewy ; 
at length the Fanjdar deputed his own Deputy, named Iffir 
Jafar, to the Danes. The Chief of the Danes, who was st\'led 
a General, mounted cannons on the heights of the ratnpatts* 
and prepared to fight. The afm esaid Mir, erecting entrenchments 
&cing the ramparts, commenced fighting with cannons, it>cket», 
arrows, and mnskefcs. But the soldiers of the Mti* conld not ap- 
praaeh the factory, owing to constant shower of cannon-halls and 
rockets. And the ways for the ingress and egress of the vessels of 
merchants in the river became closed The Christian FrenoU 
secretly leagued with the Danes and assisted the latter with sup- 
plies of shot, powder, and armaments. The Danes captnind, with 
the secret help of the French, Khwajah Mnh^mad Enniil, eldest 
son of Khwajah Muhammad Fazal, who happened to pass and 
repass the river by boat. Owing to this, all the Mughal. Ariupuiau, 
and other merchants made great exertions to effect his roleasc, 
and fearing lest he might be slain, for tiro or three days a trneo 
woa arranged. The aforesaid Khnaiah, agreeing to pay a largo 
, ransom, and also promising to bring about peace, was rnlenRod 
from the enstody of the Danes. Then the Ohrisiian Fi'ouoh, 
dreading the resentment of the Fanjdar, deserted the Diiuds. 
Mir Jafar, advancing his entrenchments, with volleys of cannim- 
balls, rockets, arrows, and mnsket-balls, induced the garrisoa 
to straits, and cut off all supplies both by land anil by water. 
When the garrison were reduced to starvation, thoir Indian 
servants all fled, and the General alone with thirteen Danes remuned 
in the factory. Though reduced to such straits and numborSi 

(jJil 
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Owing to profuse shedding of blood on that bnttle-field, 

The whole face of the earth looked oriniBon, 

A. whole world was consigned to destruction, 

If any one survived, he was imprisoned. 

The enemy’s treasures and effects were looted, 

Jafar i^an won glorious victory. 

Nawab Jafar Ehan returning triumphant cansed tlie mnsic of 
victory to be struck np, entered the Port, and ordered that a 
minaret should be raised entombing the heads of the slain on the 
highway leading towards Hindustan, so that it might serve as 
a warning to others. The prisoners of Rashid ^^an’s army said 
that on the advance of Jafar Khan green-dressed soldiers with 
drawn swords descended from the clouds, attacked the force of 
Rashid Sban, and afterwai'ds vanished. Saltan Farru^-sir who 
had not yet finished settling his accounts with Sultan M‘azu-d- 
din, on the way receiving news of Jafar .^^an’s victory and 
Raghid TOi an’fl defeat was depressed. In short, when near Akbara- 
bad (A gra) a battle^ ensned between F arrakfa-sir and Snl^an M‘azn-d- 
din Jahandar §hafa, the Syeds of Barha.* on the side of Muham- 
mad Farm^-sir, displaying self-sacrifice, exhibited heroic valour. 
On the side of M‘azu-d-din, Kh an Jalian Bahadur Kokalta^ 
Khan, who was the Pay-ilaster General of the Army, was killed, 
owing to the carelessness of the Amiru-l-Umara Zu-l-fuqar i^an.® 
And M’azn-d-din's other noblemen, especially the Mn gh al noblemen, 
being in conspiracy with the noblemen of Farrukh-sir, exhibited 
treachery during the battle. In consequence, great confusion 
arose in the army of M‘azu-d-din Jahandar Shah. Becoming 
depressed by observing the fate of Kh an Jahau Bahadur, Jabaudar 

t See deseription of the battle in December 1712 in Seir-ul-Muta^erin, 
Vol. II. p. 392. 

S Tlie Syed brothers of Barba were Syed Husain Ali ^an, Nazim of the 
Subab of Patna and Syed Abdnllab Kb an, Nazim of the Sabah of Allahabad. 
The Seir-«!-afutaMeri» (Vol. II, pp. 387, 388, 391, 392), gives a detailed aooonnt 
vs to bow these Syed brothers helped Farm^-sir in the war of sncoesdon. 
These Syed brothers subsequently fell ont with Farmbh-sir, and imprisoned 
him and bad him killed (Seir, Vol. II, p. 419). For a life of Syed Hnsain Ali 
Kban. see Maasir-id-TTmara, Vol. I, p. 821. 

t He was a son of Asad Kiiiin, the Prime Minister of Anrangzeb. His name 
was Muhammad Ismail, and bis titles were * 2n-l-fnqar Kb an Amir-ul*Uinaxa 
Nasrat Jang.’ See Afossir-nl-Otnaro, p. 93, Vol. II, for his life. 
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towns and villages, lived in perfect peace and comfort. The Tkanahs 
of Katwah and Mar^idganj, on. the highway leading to Bardwan, 
were established by the Nawab, in the early part of his Nizamat, 
whilst he held the title of Mnrsfeid Qnli !Khsn. He established 
these Tlianahs for guarding the above highway, and their 
Qontrol and administration was entrusted by the JN'awab to his 
special disciple, Muhammad Jan. In that, in the environs of 
Fanaohor, which is on the highway leading from Nadia to Hughli, 
jn the plantain groves thefts took place in broad daylight, 
Muhammad Jan established an outpost at Pupthal, subordinate to 
the Thanah of Katwah. Capturing the thieves and robbers, and 
chopping them into bits, Muhammad Jan hanged them on the 
trees of the highway, to serve as warnings to others. As in his 
retinue, hatchet-men used to go ahead, he became known as 
l^uhammad Jan Kolharah. Thieves and robbers used to tremble 
Qu healing of his name. As a propagator of Mnhammadan 
religion, as a strict observer of the religious injunctions, 
as a friend of scions of good family, as a reliever of the 
distressed, and as an exterminator of oppressors, NawSb Jafar 
$]^n was a second Amira-l-Umara Shaista Khan. He was strict 
in the enforcement of his orders, and faithful in the fulfilment 
of his engagements. He never neglected saying his daily prayers 
five times, and fasted for three months in the year, and used to 
completely recite the Qoran. On the 12th and 13th of the Innar 
months, he used to fast, and on Thursday nights he was vigilant 
in his prayers. Many nights he used to pass in reciting certain 
edeot portions of the Qoran, and he slept little. From morning 
iiO midday, he devoted himself daily to transcribing the Qoran. 
And he used to send, every year, copies of the Qoran transcribed 
hy his hand, together with votive offerings and gifts, through the 
headmen of the pilgrims and other caravans bound for pilgrimage, 
to Mecca, Medinah, Najaf, Karballa, Bagdad, Khorasan, Jidah, 
Ba^rab, and other holy places, like Ajmir, Pandnah, &c. For 
each of these places, ho allotted votive offerings, endowments, 
aiud reciters of the Qoran. The humble author of this History 
has seen a torn copy of the QorSn, every chapter of which was 
detached, in the shiine of Hazrat Makhdum A]^i Siraju-d-din, at 
S‘adu-l-lahpur,^ written in large characters in the handwriting 

^ I do not know if that copy is still there. See also note ante. 
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they with their own hands kept up a perpetual shower of 
cannon-balls and rockets, and allovred no opportunity to the 
attacking force to lift up their heads, and far less to 
advance out of their entrenchments or to assault the factory. 
For some time the fighting continued in this wise. By 
chance, a cannon-baP discharged from Mir Jafar’s entrenchment 
hit the Danish General on the right arm, and broke it, and his hand 
became in consequence useless. The General ^ was obliged, in conse- 
quence, at dead of night, to scuttle out of the factory, and, embark- 
ing on board a vessel, he set sail for his own native country. Next 
morning, the factory was captured; but save and except some cannon- 
balls, nothing of value was found. Mir Jafar, rasing the gateway 
and the tower of the factory, returned victorious and triumph- 
ant. About that time, news arrived that the Afghans, Shu j ‘ait 
Khan and Nijat ^an, zamindars of Tonki Sarubpur,!^ in the Sarkar 
of Mahmudabad, who were notorious for their lawlessness, had 
plundered the revenue of Mahimudabad amounting to sixty thous- 
and rupees, whilst on its way to Mursfeidabad. ITawab Jafar !^an, 
who thirsted for the blood of thieves and robbers, hearing this news, 
appointed a Superintendent of Daooity with spies under him, and 
after ascertaining the reality and origin of this affair, he issued an 
order to Absanu-l-lah Qian, Faujdar of the Chaklah of Hughli, 
directing their arrest. The aforesaid ^hsn, ostensibly marching 
out on a hunting expedition, like a sudden calamity, surprised their 
stronghold, arrested and captured all the brigands, put them in 
chains and fetters, mutilated their hands and feet, tied them 
strongly and securely with pieces of stirrup-leather, and sent them 
to Nawab Jafar ^^an. The Nawab imprisoned them for life, and 
confiscated their treasures. After they were thus banished and 
extirpated,^ the hTawab settled their aforesaid zwmindan with Bam 
Jivan. Levying indemnity equal to the plundered revenue from 
the landholders of the neighbourhood, the l!fawab credited it to the 
Imperial treasury. During the Kawab’s administration, the names 
of free-booters, night-marauders, and assassins were blotted out 
from the annals of the Bengal Satrapy, and the dwellers, both of 

1 The Danish Chief’s name appears to he Mr. Attrnp (See Wilson’s 
Annais, Yol. D, p. 200). This happened in 1714. 

1 S This is a place about five miles from Jessore head-quarters. 

S There is still a Fatbsn family in Sambpar, tboagh impoverished. 
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towns and villages, lived in perfect peace and comfort. The Thanahs 
of Katwah. and Mursjiidganj, on. the highway leading to Bardwan, 
were established by the Nawab, in the early part of his Nizamat, 
whilst he held the title of Mursfeid Quli !^an. He established 
these Thanahs for gaarding the above highway, and their 
control and administration was entrasted by the Nawab to his 
special disciple, Muhammnd Jan. In that, in the environs of 
Fanachor, which is on the highway leading from Nadia to Hnghli, 
jn the plantain groves thefts took place in broad daylight, 
Muhammad Jati established an outpost at Pupthal, subordinate to 
the Thanah of Eatwah. Capturing the thieves and robbers, and 
chopping them into bits, Muhammad J&n hanged them on the 
t^B of the highway, to serve as warnings to others* As in his 
cetinne, hatchet-men used to go ahead, he became known as 
Muhammad Jan Kolharah. Thieves and robbers used to tremble 
on hearing of his name. As a propagator of Mnhammadan 
rehgion, as a strict observer of the religions injunctions, 
as a friend of scions of good family, as a reliever of the 
distressed, and as an exterminator of oppressors, Nawab Jafar 
^au was a second Amira-l-Umara Shaista Ehan. He was strict 
in the enforcement of his orders, and faithful in the fulfilment 
of his engagements. He never neglected saying his daily prayers 
five times, and fasted for three months in the year, and used to 
completely recite the Qoran. On the 12th and 13th of the lunar 
months, he used to fast, and on Thursday nights he was vigilant 
in his prayers. Many nights he used to pass in reciting certain 
select portions of the Qoran, and he slept little. Prom morning 
to midday, he devoted himself daily to transcribing the Qoran. 
A^id he used to send, eveiy year, copies of the Qoran transcribed 
by his hand, together with votive offerings and gifts, through the 
headmen of the pilgrims and other caravans bound for pilgrimage, 
to Mecca, Medinah, Najaf, Earballa, Baghdad. Khorasan, Jidah^ 
Basrah, aud other holy places, like Ajmir, Pandnah, &c. For 
each of these places, he allotted votive offerings, endowments, 
aT>d reciters of the Qoran. The humble author of this History 
has seen a torn copy of the Qoran, every chapter of which was 
detached, in the shiine of Hazrat MaUdum A^ii Siraju-d-din, at 
S'adn-l-lahpm’,^ written in large oharacters in the handwriting 

^ I do not know if that copy iB BtUl thero. See also note ante. 
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of ITawab Jafar ^an. The Nawab had in his employ 2,500 
.reciters of the Qoran, who complotoly reoited the Qoran daily, 
and corrected what the Nawab transcribed from the Qoran; 
and their meals were supplied twice daily from the Nawab’s own 
kitchen, and comprised game, birds, and other animals. He 
shewed a great predi^.ection for the company of Syeds, ^ai^s, the 
scholarly, and the pious, and he deemed it meritorious to serve them. 
And from the let to the 12bh of the month of Rabi’u-l-Awwal, 
which is the anniversary of the death of the Prophet Muhammadr 
(Peace be on him !), daily he used to feed the excellent and the 
venerable ShaiJis, the Ulama, the pious saints, and inviting 
them from the environs of Murshidabad, he used to receive them 
with great respect at his banquets, and till they finished their 
dinners, he used to stand before them in a respectful posture, and 
to serve them. And every night during that period, from Mahi- 
nagar to Lalbagh, on the banka of the river, he used to arrange 
illuminations with chiraghs. in an elegant fashion, so that from the 
brightness of the illumination, the altars of the mosques and the 
pulpits, with the inscriptions of the Qoran engraved thereon, could 
be read from the other side of the river by spectators, to their great 
amazement. It is said that he employed more than one lak of 
labourers to light the chirSghs under the supervision of Nazir 
Ahmad. After sunset, as soon as the gun was fired to signal 
that the illumination should commence, all the chiraghs were 
simultaneously lit up in one instant, producing an illusion as if a 
sheet of light had been unrolled, or as if the earth had become a 
sky studded with stars. And he constantly consecrated his life 
to seek the approbation of his Creator and to seek the well- 
being of his subjects, and to redress the grievances of the 
oppressed. He used to sign his name with the Shangarfi pen. 

I I He exerted himself to render the prices of food-grains cheap, and 
did not allow rich people to hoard up stocks of grains. Every 
week, he had the price-current reports of food-grains prepared, 
and compared them with the prices actually paid by the poor 
people. IE these latter were charged one dam over the prices 
stated in the piice-current reports, he had the dealers, mahaidSrs, 
and weighmen punished in various forms, and had them patrolled 
through the city, placed upon asses. During his administration, 
the ruling price of rice was 5 or 6 maunds (of the standard market 



-weag'Jiit) ^€2-' iTfijnes, 'OtiUcir «]!^t]idl6£ W'tspe ehes^ mti 

lasudk SGI luhiil hf iqs^ in a sutositSii, pftefAesAiejpi^Beavn^ 

‘ Owiin^ itio i-Ms <Staii^stess, ilbe ficuar lliiimiL in ei^ 
juid -Bsmiart,. Axt&. tha ifsft^ains ^ ^ihips artcste noit; jpemiMsejE 
to ex^esut •Bsa iblieir Taessi^ iosS-gnsins 9»ejietnd tiboae m&sSieS Sst 
aetosl oijEiiisiinjpjtiQS bj t3ias£ en hoM-S tbe^sbips. JLt ibe pimoB 
at dOseistac^auDoai ^bapts. the Faa|d&r of the of Ht^Oi 
depotod to &o iarbimr P^eveiiitiTo OlSoea' for the inis^tectaoii land 
Httoehanuent of the food-drains, in order that' no food-j^nins 
bcftHid whAi aTene needed fGf tuctutiaJ! cimsnmption hoatd. the 
slii{ie ii3%:hi be exporseiL And she jSTaofahha.d so oineh rerenasoe 
far the Is^erial anthariiy, -that he never traiVelled on aay of the 
T m pea aal iSotiBa of boat/s. In the rainy seasons, irhen the iim- 
peiial var-ves^Hs canne for review from lahSnginagar (Daocad 
he used to go up to receive them, and taming his face totvajids 
toe Imperial Capitol he used to offer his salute and presents. And 
in ohedienoe of the Sacred taw he never indailged in iarexicating 
liqaocs, and eschewed things prohibited by the sacred law, neither 
he saw datuangs nor heard singings. In his whole lifetime, be- 
sides his one wedded wife, he kept no mistress, and never bestowed 
his attmiMon on any other woman. Ovring to his extremely nice 
sense of honour, he did not allow ennnehs and women who cannot 
he lawfully seen to enter his harem. If a female slave went ont 
of his harem once, he did not allow her acce^ to the harem again. 
In every branch of learning, art, and science he had great prod- 
cieni^. He abstained from delicioas and loxurions dishes ; nor did 
he taste anything of loxory except ice- water and ice-preserve®. 
And TThiz r KbaTi ^ Deputy of Na^* Mohammad, was deputed for 
fbnr montos in winter to the mountains of Akbamagar for storing 
ice. The Hawak had stores of ice full for twelve months, used ice 
daily and received his supplies of ice from Akbamagar. Similarly, 
in the season of mango-fruit, which is the best of the frnits ® of 
Bengal, the Soperintendeut of mango-supplies ^vaa posted in the 

1 This would indicate woudertul economic and agricultunl prosperilty in 
Bengal dnrutg the Vicsroyalty of Mur Sbid Quli Kh an. Po/do and Qii'iniA am 
zich Hiadustoni diahea See Ain-i-Akban (Bloch’s Tr., Vot I, pp. 59and 6S^ 
fora list of Hindustani nicna, and also for statiEtics of prices of eortsin 
articles in Akbar's time. 

* For a detailed description of the Fmitery in India, iu Akbar’s time, 
see Ain-uAtbttri (Bloch’s Tr., p. G4.) ' , 

36 
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Cbaklah of Akbaiuagar, and he, counting the mangoes of the 
lOi aa trees, entered them in the accounts, and shewed their collec- 
tion and disposal, and the watchmen and carriers, levying the 
expenses of carriage from the zamindars, sent the sweet and deli- 
cious mangoes from Maldah, Katwah, Husainpnr, Akbamagar, and 
other places. And tly? zamiudars had no power to ent down the 
Khas mango-trees ; on the contrary, the mangoes of all the gardens 
of the aforesaid Chaklah were attached. And this practice was 
more rigorously observed in the times of previous Nazims of 
Bengal. Even at present,!- when the administration of Bengal is 
virtually in the hands of the Christian English, and only the 
nominal Nizamat rests with Nawab Mubaraku-d-daulah, son of 
Nawab J'afar Ali ^an,* in the mango-season the Superintendent 
of the Khas mangoes proceeds to Maldah on behalf of the aforesaid 
Nawab Mubaraku-d-daulah, attaches the mangoes of the Ehas 
trees, and sends them to the Nawab, and the zamindars do not 
go near the Khas mango-trees. But the Superintendent no longer 
obtains the carriage expense from the Zamindars, nor does he enjoy 
his former prestige and respect. The roots of oppression were so 
thoroughly extirpated in the time of Nawab J'afar Khan, that 
the agents of zamindars used to loiter about — ^from the NaqSr 
:^anah to the Qhehal satxm^ in quest of the oppressed and of com- 
plainants. Wherever they came across an oppressed man or a com- 
plainant, they amicably settled matters with him, and did not leave 
him to complain to the Nawab. And if the of&cers of the Courts of 
justice shewed partiality towards the oppressors, and if the oppress- 
ed carried their complaints to the Nawab^ the latter instantly re- 
dressed their grievances. In administering justice, he did not allow 
consideration and partiality to be shewn to anyone ; he weighed 
the high and the low evenly in the scale of justice. For instance, 
it is well known that to avenge the death of an oppressed man, he 
executed his own son,^ and obtained the title of ‘^‘Adalat Gastar" (or 
Justice-Strewer). He used to dispense justice, basing his orders 

1 i.e., when this history was written (1788.1 

> i.e., Mir Jafor Ali ]^aD. 

8 CThl hel 3atwn was a Fablio Audience Hall built by Mnrshed Qnli 
^an, at MnrsUdabad. 

8 This incident of stern and blind justice recalls to memory the glorious 
career of another Mnsalman sovereign in the far West — that is, of Abdnr 
Bahman, the Khalifa of Spain. (See Amir All’s History of the Saracens, p, BIOJ* 
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on the injunction of the QorSn, and on the esponnding of the law 
bj QSzi Muhammad Sharf, who had been appointed to the office of 
Qazi by Emperor Aurangzeb, and who was an upright judge and a 
great scholar, free from hypocrisy. It is related that a mendicant 
at Ghuna^all begged for alms from Bindrabnn, the Talqttdar. 
The latter got annoyed, and turned him onij. from his house. The 
mendicant on his (Bindraban’s) route of passage collected some 
bricks, laid tliem one ovec the other like tlie foundation- 
of a wall, and named it a mosqnc, and sbontcd out the call to 
prayer, and whenever the palanquin of Bindraban passed tbat way, 
he shouted out still more loudly the call -to prayer. Bindraban, 
becoming annoyed by this, threw down some brickbats from 
that foundation, and abasing the mendicant drove the latter 
from that place. The mendicant lodged a complaint at the 
Court of justice of Nawab J‘afar @an. Qazi Muhammad Sharf. 
with the concnrrence of other Ulama, acting on the injunction 
of the sacred Law, ordered the execution of Bindraban. 
J‘afar Khan, not acquiescing in the sentence of execution, 
enquired thus from the Qazi as to whether he could be let 
off : * Can in any way this Hindu be saved from the death- 
sentence P ’ The Qazi replied : “ Only so much interval may 
be allowed in the execntion of his death -sentence as may be 
taken up in the execution of his interceder ; after that, he 
most be exeoated.”i Prince ‘Azimu-sh-shan also interceded for 
Bindraban ; but that, too, was of no avail. The Qazi killed him 
by shooting him with an arrow with his own band. Azimn- 
g^-g^an wrote to Emperor Anrangzeb as follows : “ Qazi Muha- 
mmad Sharf has turned mod ; for nothing he has killed Bindra- 
ban with his own hand.” The Emperor remarked on the report 
of the Prince thus : “ This is a gross* calumny ; the Qazi is on 

1 A wonderfully upright and fearless Judge Qazi Muhauimad Sharf 
must have been. 

* Mark the pun on the word “ Atim” in the text. “ Azim,” means ‘ great’ 
as well as it may refer to the name ‘Azimushshau’. So it may mean “it is a 
great or gross calumny’’ and also “ it is a oalamny on the part of Azim 
(Azimushan).” Anrangzeb, even -whilst angry, was not free from flashes of wit 
(often sarcastic wit) in bis epistles. As I am afraid, in this English garb, the 
reader may miss tbe relish of the original, I give the original in Anrangzeh’s 
language 
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and to Qamra‘'d-din Husain Sban Bahadur.^ He also communicat* 
ed the intelligence to his father, §]hnja‘u-d-din Mnl^ammad Qan, 
who was Hazim of Orissa. Tiie latter on hearing the news said : — 

“ The sky has turned towards the fulfilment of my aim, 

And has minted coins of the kingdom after my name.” 

Ct 

Since S^nja‘u-d-diu was very anxious to obtain the ISfizamat 
of Berigal with its honours, treasures, and privileges, he shelved all 
paternal and filial attachments, and left his son, Muhammad Taqi 
who was matchless in bravery and liberality, in charge of 
the Nizamat of Orissa in the City of Satak. 


End of Fasc. 3. 

1 Bis name was Mir Muhammad Fazil, and his title was Itamadn-d-danlah 
Qammddiu Khan Bahadur. He was a son of Itamadn-d-danlah Muhammad 
Amin Khan. On Nizam-nl-Molk Asaf Jsh resigning the office of Yazjr, 
Qamrnddin Kh an became Vaztr of Bmperor Mnhammad Bhah in 1137 A,H. 
He was liberal, affable, and polished. (See Itaasir-ul-Umara, Yol. 1, p> 368, 
and Beir-uUMutdkherm, Yol. 2, p. 467). 
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Paso. IV. 

Shajau-d-dto marched with a lai^ army towards In 

order to obtain the Imperial Sanad of the of Bumgal, «tid 

iu Older to sacmre the support of the Impeml Utmister*, he eenfc 
a message to Ear Balfcishan, agent of JFawah Ja'Sar Jf^n, at the 
Imperial CoiairE, who enjojed more tMmffideij'je asid emiaetace tbaa 
Ja'&r 'Ph5a ’'s other agents. He also sent Bseiissagas bo oS&jer 
agents of h's own. 

EmpemuT Mffihaiama.'S ShahA cm reKwj'rir'g neirs o* TTawa,*!? S^fM- 
inian ^K desasli!,. haiS coEiferrM the of ^'icig^ll on AraaSw-l.' 

TJunaia 53i.3i:.fiaE;u-d-4,aa1ali ’^ttSc-i-Daiuii’SE* KhaiE BaiaSd'iiJ’, 'Chfef 
l^y-MsBiter-Generii 'A the Armj, The liiittier waii 
lojal fiaem^i sn-J rriiaiiaie associsibe hath in 5ic>?iaJ as -vrelU as 

im SSate &dlheTtJm'n.% ijad ttsb his ooEassude, Wijspaaiioiij and ooba'l- 
ciEffir 113 33aiit/eis pFriaiaing te- feasts, as vreSil as to -wars. Tike 
Amt nm-l -Tiimrl. misisd hy the intrigoes s’f the afonasaH agent, 
saott tte psfect and of the E'erntT KizStaaiof Bengail io 

Hue aauELB C'f Sinaia p-i -din Mtiii®iQ.ii«i.d KtiSn. BJjnjSn-d-d-tn 
10i.5m luad jmchsid this sia? of MecbipST- ■vvi.i.eo ilie jisi'fcent addliiess- 
ed to Mb 'SHcae amTed, and riewiiig aids ereo'i as a good omeu, ive 
BwssEid IhtJli j'lii/Qi Kotrarat-Mancil'” tn- •• ike AnspioH'iis pintte, ” 
Mind jarderad a Ka.fr-S7u (s. Toir?!) and a. m&soi-rj'-knilt Garmoitisemd 
toliE'sraBtBS tile’ll aews of the spprotirli trf ids falilitii’ I'eapbed 

1 fflhtgBTOi- MckfctisDBiiS Shik! ims inisocl lo Uir J mperii.) thitiire of DoHii by 
fiflffi IbrnLbm.T -IT. ilt'l A.31 Soe . Vol.II. p. 4l5fi. 

S fflm amnue uto Ehimiu.ti Aaam. Eir r.™n!8i.o!-f, iifitl ctmio tram 
afliHD d® Etiiil iisinilBtl m Agiu. He hoUl u Kiimn Mtrri^fii' in ibc 

timtBot min-rm w AgiTpa-nb-^nmi. und Ti'ut! lu iiir Intiiitii* s iroiTiy£Hf> in Boiiifal aJ 
IDtnBsa. WihBii abt ri'inor ia ooadienoe so sUv snmnioiiE of bis liii.lmi-, iir.iniuiii- 
mnuQ miiniiBziun (Tifborwurcie Hm)iorar Ealiatliii' BlfSb)) on bkc (foaiiii ol timpoi'oi' 
TTaff Baiigai io jtiis biF fatlwr uf A^_;ra, bo lofs XCi-‘ vOi.|uli asam ni 
iSmanmpiai^ of bit sou Sir, who ramaiiiod iu ben^'ftl ou tioliub of Itit 

Hte noon niatie liimuoff o ftisytitntv itvttLo so Frjnoc X Sir. anil 

usmjHJBiilll'nonBiuiirable iiillnunco ovor bis contlnoS anti oono.r- 1 afrukli 8ir 
aandamiaiim liiiti Ibi siule of ‘ Asiicof Kban, ’ null ni UBCousioii lo slio tlii-om; 
nmrifarim flfnii him siu' tiu-thoi sifciw of “ Saipsnmn-cl-tlnHiiiii Hliao Douran, ” 
iwiQmiiBtdibfiibim a XTixfl Uusiot, mitl aueouil Bu klinU l. lu S’wu aihgu -of Iflnhani- 
imafl .SBb nh. .jni slm fall of S>ub( 1 ilnuain AU-lGiaii, bo ratuitsutl tbe sitlo of 
**^i[miirttlK0mw.’u ’ mitl elBo beoanio uiie bnhraino bakli^i or tTOiimtilissiriio, or 
Hbjmmaian-'tbtiiovul of tlie Ai-tnj . Ho foli ciiiilini sin:- war UKaiosf «ailir 
MS h-cnHiniltnil invtubitl Iniliu iu lib) A. U. See- jlJiuwiTli-i. I'l/tiifii, \'ol, I, p. ftl8. 

■d7 
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Sarfaraz Khan, o\ving to recklessness of youtli, the latter intended 
marching to Katwah, in order to oppose his father’s advance. The 
Dowager Begam of Nawah Ja'far Khan, who was a very wise and 
sagacions lady, and who regarded Sarfaraz Khan as dearer than 
her own life, dissuaded the latter, and with soft and sweet words 
of counsel set his mipd at ease. She said to Sarfaraz Khan : 
“ Your father is old ; after him, the Snhnhdari ns well as the coun- 
try with its treasures would devolve on you. To fight against one’s 
own father, is cause of loss hoth in this world and in the next, as well 
as of ignominy. It is meet that till the lifetime of your father, 
you should remaiu contented with the Diteani of Bengal.” Sar- 
faraz Khan, whenever acted against the ad vine of his grand-mother, 
acquiesced in her counsel. Advancing, he received Shnjau-d-din 
Muhammad :^an, and escorted him to Mur-shidabad. Making over 
to his father the Kort and the offices of the Nizamat, Sarfaraz Khan 
retired to his private residence at Naktakhall. From there he used 
to attend daily on his father, and spend hi.9 time accoi'ding to the 
latter’s wishes. Retaining in his own service the Qoran-readers, 
hymn-reciters, and scholars belonging to Nawah Ja'far Khan’s 
household, Sarfaraz Sian employed them on devotions and on re- 
citations of the Qoran, as was the practice under Nawah Ja'far 
Khan. He further consecrated his life to winning the hearts of 
people, and also sought for help and blessings from saints and 
hermits. 

Shujau-d-din Muhammad Kban, i who in point of bravery and 

1 The author of the Seirn-l-Mutathenn also pays a glowing tribute to the 
memory of Nawab Shnjnu-d-dm Klian. and atyles him a second NauBhirvan in 
jnstice and liberality. He treated nil his officers, high and low, incinding sol- 
diers and household servantB, with affability and considerateness, and at the 
time of his death, begged their forgivenesa, and gave them all two months’ 
pay in advance. In the administration of iustice, he was very impartial and 
made no difference between his own eon and his humblest subject. He 
appreciated talent, and daring iiis administration, people possessed of the 
east talent flocked into Bengal from all parts of Hindustan, and found a 
ready friend and helper in him. Bengal which enjoyed the title of ' Jinnntn- 
1-Bilad’ or ‘ Paradise of Provinces,’ now literally became so. nnder Simian - 
d-din Khan’s wise and beneficent administration. His charities were unos- 
tentatious and catholic, and his liberality was nnstiuted. His subjeots, dur- 
ing his administration, enjoyed perfect peace and happiness. See Seiru-l^ 
Muta^erin, Vol. II, pp. 472 and 488 (Pers. text). 

By the way, the general immunity from civil wars and disturbances 
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courage was oniqac in his daj, and who in point of Hberaltfy and 
generfxsitj was matchless in his time, was born at Bnrbanpur.^ 
As he ascended the mamad of the Nizamai of Bengal in his old age, 
lie felt eompassion for the condition of the Bengal iiataindace, who 
being in duress from the time of J^awab Ja‘far Khan had neyer, 
even in dreams, beheld the raees of tbeii* TTYree. aid childi’cn. He 
set them at large, and permitted them to return to their homiee, 
after leTying fem them Ivnuars over and above the amounts of 
reveEce a^itssedby Kawab da‘far Khan. By this stroke of policy, 
over and aboTS the pronts ci JSoire and fees on ware-bo uses and 
factories, be easily raised one iror and fifty tabs of rupees, tvbiob 
he lEiaitted 10 tie Imperial Treasury thr-ougb the Banking A.geuoy 
of Jagai Seth Fatih Qhani And genius' off at fancy piioes 
to ZaEiindars -the jaded ioi-ses, caitle, and other live-siook, as 
weii as damaged carpets and curbuim belonging to ilw private 
estate of IKaivab Ja'far Qan, he sent another forrj'- Safe of rupees, 
hesideB elephants, to Emperor Iduitainmad Phah. And after f.he 
Ahstratd Balanoe-sheei of the Aunusl Accotmts was prepai-od, he 
remitted to the Imperial Capital the enpufaied amiuaitribate oi the 
Ui^Smat, bssidee the Imperial Bevenue, aoeording to the ustablished 
usage. And sending to the Brapieror, at their proper seasoiie, ele- 
phants, ir?i«3aM' horseiB; epieciai ootton-fabrius,* and qu^khana 8 and 

enjoyed Toy Bengki dcring llie Vigorous nviuum of itlurghkl yah .Khuu and 
!hra EUQciesBor, RiiujBC-d 'uTi; KtSn (wliilst Uie whole of L'pjior India was con- 
vnlaeS and icu’C oy fratnoidul wait, and foreign itivuBio.ub w hioli ooiiverisd 
ihoBe fail' regions imo kuuiau Eliambiet), would iu a large lueasure aoeouiit 
Sor 'tiie Esistenee ol a ooiupnj’a.imily large llnsarauan yopuiaiiion iu Sougal, 
ctiutraBiiBci wililj that in Upfier India, without horiiig iwoiu-se to tbeoriee 
of a mors ur lese fanoifaJ 'jliarnoter, lor wiiioli shore appears little or no 
histnricai -warrant. 

I ^urhhnpur is described in the &i (see Vol. II, p. S33) as “ a large City, 
three ios distant Iroiu the 7’a:«ii; iu Buhali Oundes or KhandeE. It was em- 
helliBbed with many pardcus, iuhubited by people of all oonutricE, and baudi- 
DCn^tBinen plied a thriving trade.” 

® Ehcuiah ie montionecl in the list of oottoii-fahi ios uiumii’aocni'ed ii< India, 
.gee ilm, Tul. 1, p. l>i, lor a list of cotton, silk and wooUau maiiutaotufeE oE 
India, iu Akbar’e iiiue. Eiupcror Akbar took great paius to improve all :iudi- 
iBBnijns inauufaeiui:Be. " Sldlt'nl uuislerE and wurkuieu were SBttled in India to 

® niuanB ” sHialUhodied (man).” I do not esaotly understand what 

aSJlic^JjS BigiiifioB. It w’as apimveutly sonic sort of cotton or Bilk*Btufi mana- 
%U5ttursd in Boijgal, with human llguros 'wovon thoxeon. 
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other manufactures, he attested thereby his loyalty to the Imperial 
throne, and was in consequence invested with the titles of Mauta- 
manu-l-Mnlk, Shuja'a-d-daulah, Shuia‘u-d-din MuLiammad Khan 
Bahadur Asad Jang. He also received the personal Manfai of 
a Haft Razari, with seven thousand troopers, besides a fiinged 
Palki, together with the insignia of the Mahl Order, and a ihilaH 
consisting of six pieces of robes, precious stones, a jewel-mounted 
sword, and a Royal elephant with a horse. He was further con- 
firmed in the ofB.ee of Nazim of Bengal. H e surpassed his pre- 
decessors in office in paraphernalia of royalty and armaments, and 
though his prime of life had passed, he did not scorn life’s plea- 
sures. Dismantling the public buildings erected by Nawab Ja‘far 
!^au, as they seemed too small according to his lofty ideals, he 
built instead a grand and spacious Palace, an Arsenal, a lofty 
Gateway, a Revenue Court, ^ a Public Audience-Hall,* a Private 
Office, * a Boudoir for Ladies, a Reception-Hall,* a Court of Chancery^ 
and a Court of Justice.® He lived in magnificent splendour, and 
used to ride out in right regal state. He attended constantly to the 
well-being of his Army, and to the happiness of his subjects. On 
his officers, he lavished largesses amounting to no less than one 
thousand or five hundred rupees in each case. Constantly animated 
by a scrupulous regard for justice, and always inspired by fear of 

teach people an improved system of manufacture. The Imperial workshops, 
the towns of Lahore, Agra, Fathpur, Ahmadahad, Gujrat, turn out many 
master-pieces of workmanship ; and the figures and patterns and knots, and 
variety of fashions wliich now prevail, astonish experienced travellers. His 
Majesty himself acquired a theoretical and practical knowledge of the whole 
trade, and on account of the care bestowed on them, the intelligent workmen of 
this country soon improved. All kinds of hair-weaving and silk-spinning were 
brought to perfection, and the Imperial workshops furnish all those stufis 
which are made in other countries....” See Atn-i-Akbari, Blochmann’s trans- 
lation, Vol. I, pp. 87, 88. 

1 ‘ The Diwan ^hana ’ is a bnildiug containing the ofiice of Diwaii or Finance 
Minister. 

* A 'Ghihel Satun’ moans literally ‘forty-pillared.’ It was a large build- 
ing, intended as a Public Audience-Hall. 

* ‘ Khilieat Khhana ’ means a ‘ Private Chamber,’ 

* ‘ Julus-^ana’ means “ Office-room or building.” 

t Khalisah Kacheri means the “ Court of jElxchequer,” or the Hovenuo Court 
or Revenue Board in respect of Crown-land Affairs. 

8 Farmaribati means a ‘Court of Justice.’ 
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God, he uprooted from his realm tho foundaliouB of opprcssionfl and 
tyrannies. Executing Niixir Ahmad and Murad Earra^, the 
employ & of Nawab Ja'far Khan, who were notorious for their high- 
handedness, he confiscated their effects. Nazir Ahmad had laid the 
foundation of a Mosque with a garden at Dehpara on the hanks of 
the riref S^agirati. Shuja‘u-d-daalah, after executing him, finished 
the mosqne and garden, and named them after himself. And he 
tastefully embellished the garden by building therein grand palaces 
with reserroirs, canals and namei'ons fountains. It was a 
splendid garden, compared with which the spring-houses of Kash- 
mir paled like withering autumn-gardens ; nay, the garden of 
Irarn^ itself seemed to draw its inspiration of fjeshness and sweet- 
ness from it. Shuja'a-d-danlah used frequently to refsort for pro- 
menades and picuicB to that paradise-like garden, and held there 
pleasure-parties and other entertainments. E^ery year in that 
beautiful garden, he used to give a State Banquet to the educated 
section* of his State Officers. It is said that owing to the superb 
charmfulnesB of that garden. Fairies used to come down there foi' 
picnics and walks, and to bathe in its tanks. The gaaids on get- 
ting scent of this, informed Shaja‘u-d-daulaL. Breading mischief 
from the genii, the Nawab filled up the tanks with earth, and dis- 
continned his picnics in that garden. 

Being fond of ease and pleasures, Natvab Shuja‘n-d-daulab en- 
trusted the duties of the Niziuiat to a Council,® composed of 9aji 

1 ‘Ii'um’ or jyl “ ie the colehrated but fabulous gardeu said to have been 
anoiently laid out iu Arabia Felix by a king uaraecl .Sbaclud-biu-i-Ad or Imni 
bin-i-Dmad. Frequent uieuliou of these gardens is made by the Eastern poets, 
who describe them as u jmi-fect model of Paradise. 

* It ie signilicaut chat even in those deoliuing years of the Mnghal rcijCmc, 
towards the first quarter of the eighteenth ooutury, scholarship and intel- 
lectual nttamments hud not ceased to comniaucl esteem amougst the Mugfial 
Pro-Oonsnls. 

* See slightly varied ucoount in the ' Seinil-jtruiaMoriii,’ which shews 
that Mirzu All Vardi Kkuu was the leading spirit in Shnjan-d.din’s Conn- 
oil or Cabinet. See Sciriil-Miita^Bria, Vol. H, p. 478 Pors. text. On ascend- 
ing the ffadi of Nisamut, Slmian-d-diii Kliim coustitnted u Cabinet of 
Advisers or Oouiieil of State, consisting of (1) Mirza llnl.inmmad Ali Tatdi 

alias Mirza Bandi, (2) HajI Ahmad, brother of Jfo. 1, (S) Kai Baian 
'Adam OTiand (formerly Rhujilu-d-diu’s Diwun in Orissol, (4) Jagutset Fatoh 
Qhaud, the hanker. In all importuot niaticrs, he need to consult them hj^forc 
liassing orders. His fii'st measiu'o was to roleuse the Bengal J^amiudars who 
had beon impriaoued by Ja‘fui' Khan. This meusnre brought him not only 



Ahmad, Rai A'lamohandDi wan, and Jagat-SotFatehchand, whilst the 
Nawab himself indulged in pleasures.’ Rai A'lamchand Mukhtar,* 

popularity but also an increase to tbe revenue (as Nazar was levied), and at 
tile same time contributed to the fertility of Bengal, the Jinnata-l-BUad, (See 
Seira-l-Mutttltherm, Vol. II, p. 473). For purposes of administiation, he main- 
tained liis son Sarfaraz l^an as the nominal Biwan of Bengal, conferred the 
S-uhahdan of Orissa on his son (by another wife), named Muhammad Taqi 
Khan, the Deputy Nizamat of Jahangirnagnr or Dacca on his son-in-lawi 
Murshid Quli Khan II, the Fanjdarship of Eangpur on Sayid Ahmad Khan 
(nephew of All Yard! Khani. the Fanjdari of Baimahal or Akbarnagar on 
Zainu-d-dln Ahmad (another nephew and son-in-law of All YardI ^an) ; 
Mawazish Mljd. ]^Sn (another nephew of All Yardi) was created Genoralissimo 
of the Army. See Seiru-l-MutaMerin, Yol. II, p. 472. 

1 This preference of personal pleasures to the performance of public duties by 
the later M uglial pro-consuls and sovereigns of the 18th century, marks a sad moral 
collapse, and was one of the causes that hastened the downfall of the Great 
Mughal Empire in India. Preferring their own personal ease and pleasures, these 
later Moslem Satraps and Emperors delegated the unchecked control of their 
State concerns into the hands of ministers, who often proved unscrupulous, venal 
and treacherous, and aorupled not to barter them to intriguers for the sake 
of what they deemed to be their individual and personal self-aggrandisement. 
It was a failing which stood out in jarring contrast to the noble traditions and 
examples of a Babar, a Sher Shah, an Akbar, and an Aurangzeb, each of whom 
‘scorned delights and lived laborious days.’ As bearing on the same point, I 
may also quote from Bernier’s Travels pp. 129-130 the weighty words of 
Aurangzeb, whilst admonishing one of his Omarah who had ventured to 
express his fears lest the Emperor’s incessant occupations might be productive 
of injury to his health. Thus burst forth the Great Monarch in the follow- 
ing noble strain ; — “ There can surely be bnt one opinion among you learned 
men as to the obligations imposed upon a sovereign, in seasons of difficulty and 
danger, to hazard his life, and, if necessary, to die sword in hand in defence of 
the people committed to his charge. And yet this good and considerate man 
would fain persuade me that the public weal ought to cause me no solicitude ; 
that in devising means to promote it, I should never pass a sleepless night, nor 
spare a single day from the pursuit of some low and sensual gratification. 
According to him, I am to bo swayed by considerations of my own bodily health, 
and chiefly to study what may best minister to my personal ease and enjoy- 
ment. No doubt, he would have me abandon the government of this vast 
kingdom to some Yizier : he seems not to oonsi<iBr that, being bom the son 


2 Tbe Seirul-Mutal^erin describes Alamchand as having formerly held the 
office of Diwan under Shuja'u-d-din ^^an, when the latter held the office of 
Ehzim of Orissa. Beir, Yol. II, p. 473, Fers. text. It is worthy of note that in 
Kattak (Cuttack) town, there is still a quarter or llahalla known as ‘Alam- 
chand Bazar,’ 
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in 6he period of Shn'ja‘n-d-danlah*a Nizamat of Orissa, was a Muhrar 
attached to tlie latter’s household. At this time, he was invested 
with the Deputy Diwanl of the Siibah of Bengal, and being ap- 
pointed Superintendent-General of the Affairs of the Hizamat and 
theDiwirUi, he effected considerable retrenchments in the public ex- 
penditure, and received the personal Man^a^ of a Hazari with the 
title of Rai Raian — a title which until that time no officer of the 
Bengal Nizamat or Diwanl had enjoyed. And Hajl Ahmad ^ and 
Mirza Band! were sons of Mirza Mubammad, who was a cnp-hearer 
of A‘zzam Shah, a son of Emperor Aurangzeb A'laragir. Hajl Ab- 
mad, on the death of his father, was appointed Cup-bearer and 
Superintendent of the jewellery-stores of Sultan Muhammad 
A’zzam Shah. As A‘zzam Shah^ fell in the struggle for the Em- 

ot a king, and placed on a throne, I was sent into the world by Providence 
to live and labour, not for myself, hut for others s that it is tny duty not to thini 
of my own happiness, except so far as it is inseparably connected with the 
happiness of my people. It is the repose and prosperity of my subjects that 
it behoves me to consnlt ; nor are these to be sacrifioed to anything besides 
the demands of jnstice, the maintenance of the royal anthoi’ity, and the 
security of the 8tate. This man cannot penetrate into the consequence of 
the inertness he recommends, and he is ignorant of the evils that attend upon 
delegated power. It was not withont reason that our great Saadi emphatic- 
ally exclaimed Cease to be kings; Oh, cease to be kings ; or determine 
that yonr dominions shall be governed only by yourselves....’ Alas! we ore 
sufficiently disposed by natnre to seek ease and indnlgenco ; we noed no snch 
officious counsellors. Our wives too, are sure to assist us in treading the 
flowery path of rest and luxury.” What a noble ideal of kingly duty I , and 
what a sad falling-ofl! in later Moslem times ! 


t In Beirul-MuiaJ^erin and Stewart’s History of Bengal, it is stated that 
Mirza Mubammad’s eldest son was Hajl A1,imad, and his second son was Mirza 
Mubammad All (the latter received the title of Mubammad A‘li VardT Klian. 
throngh the favour of g|iaja‘a-d-din ^an, whilst the latter was Nazim of 
Orissa), See Seir, Tol. II, p. 470. 

i A'^am ghab, surnamed Prince Mubammad A'l^m, was the second son of 
Emperor Aurangzeb, his eldest brother being Prince Mubammad Mnnzzam, 
afterwards surnamed Emperor Bahadur Shah. On Emperor Aurangzeb’s 
death, there was a fratricidal straggle for the Empire between the above 
two brothers, with the result that at the sanguinary battle of Jajo, near Agra, 
in 1119 A.H., A'siam Shah, or Prince Mubammad A';^am, was killed, and Baha- 
dur Shah became victorious. See description of this sanguinary battle with 
the slaughter of several Princes Royal in the Seirul-MutaMerin, Vol. II, p._^77. 
Emperor Anrungzeb’s third son. Prince Earn Ba^sh, similarly fell shortly 
after in 1120 A.Q., near Haidarabad, in a similar fratricidal struggle with 
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pire, at the time of this Revolution, the two brothers leaving the 
Imperial Capital proceeded to the Dakhin and thence to Odisa 
(Orissa), and entered there the service of Shuja‘u-d-daulah. Ad- 
optinga policy of tact and prudence which “is a friend, andlike water, 
takes to every hue,” these two brothers got into the good graces of 
Shn]’a‘u-d-daulah. TJThen Shuja‘u-d*daulah acquired the Nizamat 
of the Subah of Bengal, Haji Ah^mad became his intimate associate 
and councillor in all affairs of the Nizamat ; whilst Mirza Bandi 
was invested with the Mansab and title of A‘li Vardi Khan, and ap- 
pointed Faujdar of the Qiaklah of Akbarnagar * (Rajmahal ; . Simi- 
larly, the Haji’s eldest son, named Mohammad Riza,® received the 
office of Daro gh ah or Superintendent of the Bajutrah of Murshida- 
bad; his second son, Aga Muhammad Sa‘id, was appointed Deputy 
Faujdar of Rangpur; whilst his youngest son, Mirza Muhammad 
Hasjiiin, was invested with the Mansab and title of Hasljim A‘Ii 
Khan. Pir Khan, who during Shnja'u-d-daulah's stay at Burhanpur 
had rendered faithful services, and who from his youth to old age 
had passed his days in his company, was at this time invested with 
the Mansab and title of Shuja‘ Quli Khan, and given the FanidSri 
of the Port of Hugli, on the transfer of Ahsanul-lah Khthn. 

Merit is no passport to worldly advancement. 

When times are propitous, failings seem accomplishments. 

The new Faujdar of Hugli commenced exactions and oppres- 
sions. The Port of Hugli from his rapacity was ruined ; and he 
commenced quarrelling with the European merchants. On the 
pretext of collecting the customs-duties of the Imperial Oustoms- 

Bahadur Shah. Soo Seir, Vol. II, p. 879. It ought to he noted that these fra- 
tricidal struggles did more to weaken the great Timuride Dynasty, than the 
ravages of Slaliratta freebooters or the iacursioas of Nadir Shah and Ahmad 
Shah Durrani. 

1 ‘Mirzii Bandi’ was another surname of Mirza Muhammad A'li (subse- 
quently styled Muhammad A'li Vardi ^an). In Seir it is stated that he 
formed the leading spirit in the Council or Cabinet of advisere of Nawah 
Shoja’u-d-din Khan, and that the Faujdaxehip of Akbornagar or Bajmahal 
was bestowed by glinia‘a-d-din Khan on A'li Yard! ^on’s nepheio and eon-in- 
law named Zain-ndd-in Ahmad. See Seir, Vol. II, p. 472. 

* During the Niziimat of A’li Vardi ^an, Mn^ammad Kiza received the 
title^. of * Nawazish Muljammad Kh an.’ and was advanced to the office of 
Diwan of Bengal. I do not quite understand what the word ' Bajutrah’ in 
the text means. It probably signifies “ Misoellaneons Bevenue,” 
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House, he reqaisitioDed troops from the Emperor, eommeuoed 
hostilitv with the English, Dntch, and Erench, and leried JSagars 
and taxes. It is said that ones nnloading from EtigH^ Tsesels 
hales of silt and cotton-staSs, and placing these helow tiie fort* 
he confiscated them. The English troops adTjmeing from Calcutta, 
amred near the foit. Shnja‘ Qoli Kh an finding himself an 
xmeqnal match for them climbed down, when the English troops 
carried ofi their goods. The aforesaid Kh an writiiig to IffawSl) 
Shnja‘Q-d-daTilah requisitioned troDjjs to attack the English, 
and bj cutting off supplies of Qasimbazar and Calcutta, he re* 
dnoed them to sfu-aiis. The Chief of ike English Factory at 
QSedmbazar was compelled in eonsequenoe to arrange terms of 
peaoa, hy agreeiug to pay three laJss of rupees as nazar to BhnjS'a- 
d-daiilah. The Chief of the English Paetory in Calcutta, borrow- 
ing the nazarana money from the Calcutta bankero, remitted it 
to Shujahi-d-daulah. 

Inshore, as the good Beiwices of Shuj a'' o - d- daul ah came to the 
notine of the Emperor through the medium of Ehac EaurSn 
®an, in recogniiion Thereof, the Ssizamat of the Shbah of Beharl 
on the transfer of Paiiru-d-daiiia'!, bi'other of Rausfcanu-d- 
daulah ^nrabbSa 2i,an, was also coufen-ed by the Emperor on 
Jfawfib Sha-ja^u-d-daulah. The aforesaid Ifawab considering 
Muhammad A'li Vardi Elhsp to be a pei’son of capacity and tact, 
appointed h-im to be Ms Eepaiy Goreraor of Behar, and sent him 
to •‘Azlmabad fPaijna) with fi.Ts thousand oriTalrj and infantiy. 
.Sili 'Vardt Eh&n. amiTing in the Sabnh of Bshar, associated 
mth liimself, in the adminiBtaatioii, Genejul Abdul Earira 

1 Pn^rij-d-SatLlali was *!!ubaclar of Behai from 1140 A^C, for about five 
jBBFB. He was giver to ease and pleosni’eE,. and ill-treated not oalj his 
umiuBtsi', Shaiiih AbdiiHai., who enjoveU the ooufidenoe oT the public, but alec 
iTHinltfid jKih waiuh jH-u’tUf^aTn Chrother el’ Auiiru-i-Umara. Inuiu^amu-d-daulah 
^Km Huumn Biwaiiih Asaiu). The latter iu conseqaeuBe left Patua, went 
to Delhi, uud ooinpluiued to his brother, who held great iufluonce at the 
nourt of the EnifieriD', ilnliaiuujafi ghSh-T’iikhrti-d.duulali was at ouee re- 
Bellea, imd JSehar wne added to the Bengal satrapy under Nuwab ghuj'au- 
xl-tfiu ,^^ 111 . iriie lattei' appointed. BiLabuuuuad A*n Yal'dT IKh au sfi his 
iu the Nigamut o? Behar, conleiTiiig oil him (with the sanotipn of 
13 jb 31mparor) the title of Muhabai Jang, and promoting him to the rank of 
JB ^anjhusof'i, A'ii lAi’di ruled over Eeliiir vigoronsly. See Seirul-Xuia- 
.Marwi. Till ■ JI, pp, 4CP, dilS. For Eaugban-u-d-danlnli see page 408, Yol. 
M, JSeir. 

Sb 
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Chief of the Af^ans of Darbhanga, and raised a levy of 
efficient troops. Entrusting the reins of authority over administra- 
tive and rovenne affairs to the hand.? of Abdul Karim Khan, A‘li 
•Vnrdi Khan sent the former on an expedition against the Banjarah 
tribe, who were a class of marauders and murderers, and who 
in the guise of traders and travellers used to plunder the 
imperial domains and treasures. Abdul Karim Khan, sub- 
duing the Banjarah tribe, gained a large booty. Muhammad 
A‘li Vardi, by chastising the Banjarah^ tribe, achieved a high repu- 
tation. And being aided by the .Afghans. A‘H Vardi advanced with 
his forces against the tracts of the Rajahs of Bitiah and Blia- 
warah,s who were refractory and turbulent. Their regions had 
never previously been trod by the feet of the armies of former 
Nazims, nor had their proud heads ever bended before to any of 
the former Subalidars. Indeed, they had never before paid the 
imperial revenues and taxes. After fighting with them inces- 
santly, A‘li Vardi Khan became victorious and triumphant. Raid- 
ing and pillaging their tracts, A'li Vardi Khan carried off a large 
booty, amounting to several lales, in specie and other effects. And 
settling with the Rajahs the amounts of tribute, presents and the 
imperial revenue, he raised an immense sum. The soldiery also 
were enriched by the booty, and the strength of Ali Vardi’s ad- 
ministration increased. And drawing his forces against the 
Qljakwar tribe, who had acquired a world-wide notoriety for their 
marauding propensities, Ali Vardi also extirpated them. Invad- 
ing the tracts of the refractory and turbulent Zamindar of 
Bhojpur,* and of Rajah Sundar Singh, Zamindar of Tikari, and of 
Namdar Khan Muin,® who, sheltered by dense forests and rooks, 

1 Abdul Karim was a Boliilla Af^an ; he was very brave and power- 
ful, and had a largo Afghan following. See 8eir Tol. II, p. 473. 

S Banjarah is desoribed as a zemindari with 100 horse and 1000 foot, under 
Subah Berar in the Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 230. The tribe of Banjarah 
wore Bajputs in casto. 

8 Bhaurah or Bhawarah is mentioned as a Mahal under Sarkar Tirhut, in 
Subah Behar. See Ain, Tol. II, p. 168. Stewart inaccurately calls it Phnl- 
warah. Phnlwnri is a Mahal under Sarkar Behar. 

4 Bhojpur, a parganna in Sarkar Bohtns, Bihar, west of Arrah and north 
of Sasseram. The Bajahs of Bhojpdr called themselves njjinniah Bajahs, 
as tl^ey claimed descent from the ancient Bajahs of ITjjain in Malwali. See 
Ain Bloch, tr., Vol. I, p. 613 n. 

t I cannot trace of which place in Bihar he was a local chieftain. 
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had not cai’ed for former Ifazims, and had neglected to discharge 
loyal dntics, and withont coercion had never paid the Imperial 
revonne, All TardI set about chastising every one of them, eabdned 
j their tracts thoroughly, levied the revenues from them to the 
jfnllest extent, and reduced them to Ojoroagli subjection And 
similai'ly punishing other insolent rebels, AJI Vardi JOjan placed 
the ring of submission on their ears. And in a short period 
becoming master of immense treasures and a large army, 
Ali Tardi’s poiver and prestige grew enormoosly. As ‘A)>dul 
Kaiim held control over all the State aSairs, he esercised 

absolnte sway, and ignored Mnhammad Ali Yard! Khan. Hence 
the latter becoming suspicious of the former, inveigled him by 
some device into his own honse, and slaying him i-aised the stand- 
ard of triumph. And through the agency of Mnhammad Ishaq 
Khan,t Diwan of the Imperial Kbalisah, AH Vardi Khan opened 
negociations with Qatnru-d-din Khan,* the Imperial Yiziev, and also 
with other Imperial Ministers, and succeeded in obtaining directly 
from the Emperor the title of Mahahat Jang® Bahadur, without 
Shuju’S-d-danlah’s recommendation, ghuja'ii-d-daulab, who re- 
posed fall confidence in Haji A^mad and Ali Vardi Khan, 
viewed without misgiviags this elevation of Ali Yard! ’s rank; 
but his son, Sarfaraz Khau, felt misgivings about it. On account 
of this difference iu views, between the father and the sou a cool- 
ness set in. Another son of Shtija‘a-d-daulah by a different wife 
was Muhammad Taqi I^au. He was Deputy Nazim of Orissa, 
and was not only brave and bold but was also popular with the 
Army. Haji Ahmad and Ali Vai-di Khan basing their intrigue 
ou Lis rivalry oontrired to bi’ing ahont a rupture, advantageous to 
themselves, between the tivo bi^theiB. When the plan of this 
iniadgue was matui-ed, Haji Ataiad seenrod the adhesion of 
B.ai Rj:i5.Ti ‘A lain Qhand and Jagatset Fateh Qlrand; and the 

1 For Ishaq iWinn, see Beir, Vol. II, p. 489. He enjoyed Emperor Muham- 
mad Shah’s coufi-denoc. 

* When Sizama-l-Mulk Asaf I ah reeigued the Imperial Vizarat, I’tamu-d- 

daulah Qamru-d-dm Khan, son of Mnl.iammad Amhi simoeaded him 

Imperial t^asir of Emperor Muhammad £hfLh. Bee \ ol. 11, p. 4 d 7, Beira-2- 
Mietaldicriii. Fors. test. 

* The Sviru-l-M-atahhemi hmvever, (see n. aitU) stales that Shujn'n-d-dm 

aooured from Emperor Muljammad Shah the title of * Mahabat iTc^g * 
for his favourite and protei/e, Ali Vardi Khan. 
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Triumvirate now waited for the development of their conspiracy. 
Shnja'n-d-danlah, by the advice of the Triumvirate, was induced 
not to entrust tlie control of any affair to Sarfaraz Khan. When 
the fibres of mistrust thus sown took root in the soil of the hearts 
of the son and the father, as well as of the two brothers, and these 
were about to germinate, Muhammad Tac[i !Khan, ascertaining the 
real origin of this misunderstanding, proceeded from Orissa to 
Bengal, to personally interview his father and brother. The 
Councillors of Sliuja'u-d-danlah, finding the odds of the times 
evenly balanced, fanned strifes a>id fomented jealonsies between 
the two brothei’s, so much so that both the latter prepared to fight. 
Muhammad Taqi Shan with his army rode out, and arrayed his 
force on a sandy plain, opposite to the Mnrshidabad Fort, on the 
other side of the river Bhagirati. Thence he advanced to inter- 
view his father, but did not plunder the City. And the army 
of Sarfaraz Khan was arranged in battle-aiTay from Naktakhali 
to Shahnagar, and was ready to kindle the fire of war and slaugh- 
ter. Secretly tempting by offers of bribe the commanders and 
ofdcers of Muhammad Taqi’s army, Sarfaraz Hian won them over 
to his side, and sending messages for Muhammad Taqi’s capture, 
waited for the enemy, in the hope that when the two contending 
hosts would face each other in battle-array, his own officers would 
capture Muhammad Taqi and bring him in. Muhammad Taqi 
Khan, who in bravery was the Bustami of his day, did not cave for 
the enemy. The negociations for peace and war passed and re- 
passed between the two brothers. When Nawab Shnja'u-d- 
daulah saw that affairs had taken a grave turn, he intervened, re- 
conciled the brothers, and prevented their fighting. And out of 
regard for the feelings of Sarfaraz Khan and the Begams, rebuk- 
ing several times Muhammad Taqi Khin, Shuja‘n-d-daulah pro- 
hibited the latter from coming to see and salute him. At length, 
at the intercession of Sarfaraz Khan's mother, he pardoned 
Muhammad Taqi Khan, and permitted him to go back to the 
Subah of Orissa. But on arrival in Orissa, in the year 1147 
A.H., owing to the witchcraft of the enemy, he^ died. On this, 
Murshid Quli !^an, surnamed Majbur,® who was a son-in-law 

i Tho Persian Hercules. His daantless bravery and splendid beroism lias 
bevn immortalised in the Shahnamah of Ferdausi, the Persian Homer. 

* lnliIaaBira-l-Umara,'Vol.lI,p. 844, “ Makhmnr,” wbinh seems to be correct. 

> Mohammad Taqi Khan, the NSijim of Orissa and a son of Nawab Sljais'oi 
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of ghuja'ii-d-daulali and was already Deputy Nazim of Jahangir- 
nagar (Dacca), and was a son of a merchant of the Fort of Surat, 
and who in his writings and compositions, and in his poetical 
productions and caligraphy, enjoyed great excellence, was appoint- 
ed Deputy Nazim of the Sabah of Onssa. 

During the Vioeroyalty of Nawab Jtjyjfar Khan, whilst the 
abovementioned Murshid Quit Eiaii* stayed at Mur^idabad, 
a person named Mir Qabib, a native of ^iraz, spoke Persian very 
flueiiuly, though he was not read in that language. By chance, 
Mir Habib arrived in the Poi't of Hhgli, where he earned his live- 
lihood by retailing the wares of Mu^al merchants. Owing to Ids 
kindred mercantile pursuits, and also owing to his conversational 
powers, Mir idabib quickly ingratiated himself with Mursjiid 
Quli .^an, and entered the latter's service. When Nawab Ja'far 
Shan conferred the Governorship of Jah&ngir-nagar (Dacca) on 
Murshid Quli !|Oiau, Mir Habib also went in the latter’s company 
to Jahangir-nagar (Dacca), and was attached, to the latter as his 
Deputy, By personally attending to minute details, and by adopt- 
ing a policy of economy, Mir Habib curtailed the State expendi- 
ture on account of the Nawarah (war- vessels), the artillery, and 

d-dln ^an, lies buried in tbe Qadam Basal building at Cuttack, wliich had 
been erected by Nawab Shujii'u-d-din Khan, when the latter was Nnsim of 
Orissa, The tomb of Muliammnd Taqi ^han is now in n dilapidated condition. 
On it 1 found still the following inscription : vlP 

t I m’‘y t'dd that the Seiru-l-Muttikherin (Pers. text, p. 534), 

makes mention of this Katak Qadam Basul building, and of the Deputy 
Governor, Abdul Niibi Khan (father of Abdur Basal Khan, another Deputy 
Govei'nor of Orissa), being entombed there. In this connection, I may point 
out there is a historial anachronism in the Qadam Basnl building inscription 
which states “ it was erected by Shanja'n-d-din Khan in the time of Alamgir 
II. ’’ Slinjd'n-d.dm was not a contemporary of Alamgir II at all, he was a 
contemporary of Alamgir I whilst at Katak, nnd of Emperor Muhammad 
Shah, whilst Nazim of Bengal. 

1 The reader must not confound this Murshid Quli Khan {son-in-law 
of ghnja‘a-d-daulah whoso real name was Mirza Lutfullah) with Nawab Ja'far 
Khan, who had formerly held the title of ‘ Murshid Quli Khan. ’ On re- 
ference to the account of Ja'far Khan in the text, it would appear that ' Ja'far 
^^han received several titles in saccessioni first he received the title of 
' Kartalab Kh an.* next that of * Murshid Quli Kh an,' and lastly that of 
‘ Mntaman-ul-Mnlk Alan-d-danlah Jafir fflian Nasir Jang," Ins ctiginal 
name having been Mirza Hadi. 
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the army, end thus rendered good services, and in consequence, 
shortly after, his official rank was raised. Finding the tract of 
Jahangir-nagar (Dacca) to be fertile, profit-yielding, and suited for 
trading business, he revived the system of i^atida-i-khas current 
daring the Viceroyalty of Prince .Szimn-Bh-Shan. and by means 
of other exactions, both he and his Chief amassed wealth. On the 
pretext of collecting the Imperial revenue, he induced Num-l-lah, 
Zamindarof Farganah Jalalpur,* who was the leading Zamitidar, 
together with other Zamindars, to attend his Kachiri (Conit). 
Adroitly dismissing the other Zamindars, one after another, Mir 
Habib kept Nom-l-lah under duress. At midnight, he permitted 
him to return home, escorted by a number of Af gh ans. The latter, 
at the instigation of Mir Habib, slew Nuru-l-lah, in a narrow 
and dark alley. Next morning, Mir Habib announced that Nuru- 
l-lah had fled, sent a detachment to his house, confiscated his 
treasures and jewelleries and effects and silk-stuffis, amounting in 
value to several lahs, as well as his Abyssinian male and female 
slaves. Mir Habib possessed himself of the above, and thus 
acquired aristocratic paraphernalia. 

Subsequently leaguing with Aqa §adiq, Zaraindar of Patpasar,! 
who in artfulness and cunniug was his match, Mir ^abib sent him 
on an expedition against Tiprah. By chance the Aqa met the 
nephew of the Bajah of Tiprah, who having escaped from the con- 

1 On reference to the Ain-i-Akbari (VoL II, pp. 132-133), I find two pargauaba 
with the name of ‘ Jallapnr,' one being Sawail (apparently, Sarail), commonly 
called Jallapnr (revenue, 1,857,230 dams) under Sarkar Fathabad, another 
being Dahlat Jallapxir (revenue, 1,200 dams) under Sarkar Mahmudabad. The 
firat Jallapnr or Sarail is situated in the Brahmanbaria Sub-Diviaion of the 
present Tiprah district, and when I was in charge of that sub-division in 
1896, I found the head of the Mnsalman family there (who was still called a 
Diwan) in an impoverished condition. The second Jallalpur parganah is now 
in the modem Faridpur district, and is owned, I believe, by the present 
Musalman Zamindars of Habibganj in that district. It may be that 
' Habibganj’ owes its name to Hir Habib; specially as there was formerly a 
“ Chaklah Habibganj.” 

S I fail to find Pntpnsar in the Ain-i-Akbori. I have nob been able to trace 
where it is, nor know if any descendants of this family survive 1 may, how- 
ever, add here that local traditions prevalent in Tiprah mention that the 
Diwans of Horisbpnr (another old family of Mnsalman Zamindars, now in an 
impoverished condition) had something to do with the old Tiprah Bajabs, 
and with their conquest by the Moguls. I am not sure if Aqa or Aga 
Sadiq of the text was connected with the above family. 
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trol of his uncle was wandering away from his native country, 
and who at this time happened to stay within the Imperial domi- 
nions. The aforesaid .Sqa considering his company very lucky 
kept him in his company, promising to instal him in the Zamlii- 
d§ri. The Bajah's nephew, according to the saying, — 

o 

“ The hare of that country can assuredly catch the dog of 
that tract,” — 

guided the Aqa through the rocky defiles and river-fords, and led 
him to the country of Tiprah. The BSjah of Tiprah, wlio was 
careless and was unaware of the incursion of the Imperial army, 
was paralysed hy this sudden on-rush of the Imperialists, and not 
having the capacity to fight fi.ed to the summit of the hills. The 
tract of Tiprah, without any difficulty, fell into the hands of Mir 
Habib, who by fightings stormed the fort of Qtandigadnh, which 
was the residence ^ of the Rajah. Capturing numerous booty, 
Mir Rabib brought the ti'act of Tiprah within the Imperial 
domains. After completing the settlement of this tract, Mir 
I^abib * appointed Iqa §adiq as Fanjdar of Tiprah, and the 

1 The present residence of the Biijah of Hill Tiprah is at Agartala, I do 
not know where Qhandigadah lies. It could not have been far away from 
Agartala. Tiprah or Gommilla does not appear in Akbar’s rent-roll of 
Bengal. 

S A full ooooant of Mir Habib is given in the Seiru-l-Muia^erin, Vol. II, Pers. 
text, pp. 593, 691, 690, &o, (also see Maasim-l-Umara, Vol. II, p. 844). He 
snbseqaently joined the Mahrattas, and induced the latter to invade Orissa 
and Bengal in order to have his revenge against Ali Vardi Kh5n for snpplantiiig 
from the Governorship of Orissa his old master and benefactor, Marshid Qull 
^an (son-in-law of Sliuja'a-d-din Khan). He appears to have been a man 
of wonderful resourcefalness, bravery and tact, and gave no end of trouble to 
Ali Vardi, who at length had to patch up a peace with Mir Hahib and the 
Mabrnttos, by appointing Mir Habib as his Deputy Nazim in Orissa, the 
arrangement being tliat Mir Habib was to pay the Mabratta army of oconpa- 
tion from the revenue of Orissa, besides receiving from Ali Vardi an annual 
subsidy of twelve Zaks. Mir Habib’s signal services to the Mahrattas in the 
end were most obnrlishly requited by the latter, for lanoji, son of the Mabratta 
RaghojiBhonsla,treaoheronsly murdered him at Katak (see 8eirii-l-MutaMerin, 
Vol. II, p. 692, Fers. text), after having invited him to a feast. Bat tbrougbont 
their rise, treachery was their great weapon of offence and defence, and the 
Mabratta freebooters could not lay it down, even in the treatment of-’ one, 
Who, though distinct from them in race and religion, hod given them the 
virtual mastery over the Frovinoe of Orissa. 
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BSjali’s nepliew as tlie Rajah, ^ whilst he himself returned to 
Jahangiruagar (Dacca) with treasni’es, valuables and elephants. 
Mar.shid Quli !Qan sent to Nawab Shnja‘u-d-danlah an acconnt 
of the conquest of Tiprali, together with the best specimens of the 
wares and silk-staffs of that tract. The Nawab named that tract 
(of Tiprah) Raushanabad,* and invested Mnushid Quli Khan with 
the title of ‘Bahadur,’ and conferred on Mir Habib the title of 
‘ Khan.’ 

In short, when the Depnty-Nizamat of the Subah of Odisah 
(Orissa) was bestowed on Mur^id Quli Khan, the latter, on the 
recommendation of Nawab Shaja‘u-d-daalali, was given by the 
Emperor the title of Rustam-Jang. Observing the old age of his 
father, and fearing lest after the latter's death Rustam-Jang 
might fight against him, Sarfaraz Khan^ detained at Mur^i- 
dabad ns hostages Rustam-Jang’s son, named Yahya !^an, and 
his wife, named Durdanah Begam. Altliough this incident caused 
some bitterness of feeling to Mnrshid Quli !^an, the latter had 
no alternative but to endure it in silence. Murgliid Quli !^an 
with his array arrived in the §ubah of Orissa, and appointed Mir 
Ilabibu-l-lah Khan to be his Deputy there, in the same way as 
the latter had been his Deputy at Jahangirnagar. By use of di- 
plomticy, and by dint of statesmanship and energy, Mir Habib 
succeeded in chastising and reducing to order all refractory 
Zamindars of Orissa. He neglected no step towards the per- 
fect organisation and settlement of Orissa, and effected a surplus 
in its revenue. During the commotion in Muhammad Toqi Khan’s 
time, the Rajah of Farsutam* bad removed Jagannath, the Hindu 

1 Evidently, the Bajah was no longer an independent Bejab, bnt was left 
more or lees as a feudatory prince. 

iS When I was at Brahmanbaria in 1896, 1 found the Court peons’ badges 
etill bearing the word “ Ohaklah Baushanabad.” I do not know if tbey have 
been since changed. 

t Muiehid Qnli Khan II Bastam-Iang was a son-in-law of Kawab Shuja'a- 
d-dln Khiin. having married Durdana Begam, step-sister of Sarfariiz ^nn, 
Byed Bazi ^an was another son-in-law of Bhnja'a-d-din Khan, having 
married Nafisnh Begam, nterine sister of Sarfai'hz ^an, 

* He was hitherto only ‘ Mir Hahib.’ His name was changed to ‘ Mir Hablbu- 
l-lah Khan.* on his receiving the title of ' Khan ’ from Emperor Mubammad 
ghab) in recognition of his services in connection with the conquest of Tiprah. 
See note ante in regard to the title ' ^In ' and its significance, under Mnsal- 
man Emperors of India. 
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God, from the limits of the Suhah of Odisah (Orissa), and had 
guarded it on the summit of a hill across the (3hilka lake. Incon- 
sequence of the removal of the idol, there was a falling-off to the 
tune of nine laTti of rupees in the Imperial revenue, accruing from 
pilgrims. Establishing friendly relations with Mir Hahihu-l-lah 
!^an, and paying nazar to the Nazim of the time, Rajah Band 
Deo brought hack Jagannath tho Hindu God to Parsutam (Puri), 
and re-established the worship of Jagannath at Puri. An account 
of tho worship of Jagannath has been already given in the text of 
this History. 

When the Deputy-Nizamat of Odisah (Orissa) was conferred on 
Murshid Quii Hjian Rustain-Jang, the Deputy-Nizamat of the 
Qi^aklahofJahaiigii-nagar (Dacca) was bestowed on SarfarazKhan.^ 
The latter appointed as his Deputy-Governor Ghalib Ali Khan 
who was a scion of the Royal family of Persia, and deputed 
Ghalib Ali !^an to Dacca. Sarfaraz !^an also appointed Jasunat 
Rai, tho late Nawah Jafar Khan’s* Secretary, and his own tutor- 

1 ‘Parsutam ’ is another name for Pori. Soe Hunter’s ‘ Orissn.’ 

> It may be noted here there was a radical change in the administrative 
machinery of Bengal, during the latter part of Emperor Aurangzob’s reign. 
The offices of Nazim and Diwan had been hitherto kept quite distinct, bat a re- 
trograde step towards their eventual amalgamation was taken by Anrangzeb, 
when the latter appointed his favoui’ito officer Murshid Qnli Man I. (after, 
wards Nawab Ja'far ^hfin) to the dual offices of Diwnn of Bengal and Orissa 
and Depnty Nazim of Bengal and Orissa. Murshid Quli ^an I. could not 
personally porform tho functions of these dual offices, and wliilst himself 
personally holding tho portfolio of Deputy Nizamat of Bengal (tho Chief 
Nazim being still Prince Aziran-sh-Shan), he delegated tho office of Diwan in 
Bengal to Syod Akram Ehln and, on the latter’s death, to Syed Razi ^han, 
^son-in-law of Hhuiau-d-din Qian,) and that of Depnty Nazim and Diwan of 
Orissa to Shnia‘a-d-din Qiiin (lii.s son-in-law). Emperor Farrukh Sir, on his 
accession to the throno of Dolhi, further confirmed and accentuated the above 
administrative oliange by uniting in the person of Nawab Ja’f.ar Kh an the offices 
of Nazim of Bengal and Orissa, and of Diwan of those Provinces. This uitiori 
of the two offices, whilst weakening the Imperial hold thereon, greatly added 
to the prestige of the Bengal Satrap, and gave him almost a semi-regal aspect . 
This regal aspect was further broadened by Emperor Muhammad §hah adding 
Behor to the Bengal Satr.ipy, whilst Nawab Shnjn‘n-d-din was the Bengal 
Viceroy. For purposos of administration, Shnja'n-d-dm appointed a State 
Oounoil of three members to help him in the administration, and divided his 
entire Satrapy, consisting of three Provinces of Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa, Alto 
four Political or Administrative Divisions, aa'z. ; (1) Bengal Proper, comprising 
Western, Central, and a portion of Northern Bengal, (2) Jahangir-nagar or 

39 
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guardian, to be the Diwan and Minister of that place, and sent 
him to Dacca, in company of Ghalib Ali !^an. And out of i egard 
for Ifafisah Begam, his sister, he bestowed the office of Superin- 
tendent of the Naivarnh (war- vessels) on Murad A’li Khan, i son of 
Syed Razi Khan. The coutrol over Fiscal and Home affairs, and 
the management of (Crown-lands, JSgii's, war-vessels, artillery, 
Accounts and Oustoms-liouse were all entrusted to Mnnshi Jasunat 
Rai. In that the aforesaid Mnnshi had been trained up by Hawab 
Ja'far !^an, by dint of honesty and integrity, by thorough 
attention to details and by ripe wisdom, he effected not only an 
inciease in the State Revenue, but secured the happiness of the 
people. He completely abolished the system of Sauda-i-kJias, and 
banished the exactions and innovations iutioduced by Mir Habib, 
during the regime of Munshid Qnli Kban.* Putting forth laudable 
efiorts to keep down the selling-rates of food-grains, and efieet- 
ing cheapness in their prices, he threw open the western gate 
of the Fort of Jahangii'iiagar (or Dacca), which Nawab Amlru-l- 
Umara Shaistah i^au had closed, inseiibing on it a pi’ohibition to 
the effect that no one should open it, until he succeeded in reducing 

Dacca Division comprising Eastern and Sonihern Bengal, and a small portion 
of Northern Bengal, and including Sylhet and Phittugong, (8) Bchar Divieion, 
(4) Orissa Division. Shaja u-d-din ^in directly administered the first Divi- 
eion, and appointed a Depnty Nazim or Deputy-Governor to hold charge of 
each of the other three Administrative Divisions, under his general control 
and supervision. 

I Marad A‘li Kh an was a son, of Nafisnh Begam, uterine sister of Saifa- 
raz ^an. Nafisah Begam was a daughter of Rhnja'u-d-diu ^an, and was 
married to Syed Ka/i Khan, who w&g Dlwcn of Bengal, on the death of 
Syed Akram ^an, during the regime of Kawab Ja'far ^au. On Syed 
Hazi Khan's death, during the reign of Emperor Farrn^ Sir, on the nomina- 
tion of Nuwab Ja'far (his maternal grandfather J, Mirza Aeadu-hlah 

received the title of Saifuraz Kh an and was appointed Diwan of Bengal, 
Sarfaraz Khan continued to be the nominal Diwau of Bengal, whilst his 
father Shuja‘u-d-din ^han succeeded Nawab Ja*fBr Kh an as Nfizim of Bengal, 
being deprived, however, of all real power, which was ti'ansferied to the State 
Council, consisting of IJaji Al^mad (brother of A‘li Vardi ^an), Diwan 
Alamghand, and Fatihchand Jagat Set. 

3 Mirza Lutfnllab, surnamed Mursbid Qull Kh an II, son-in-law of Shoja*n- 
d-din ^han. He was first Deputy-Governor of Jabangirnagar (Dacca), and 
was subsequently transferred in the same capacity to Orissa. He should 
not be confounded with Nawab Ja'fnr J^an who also held the title of Mnrshid 
Qali Kh^^i- ^ 
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the price of food-grains to one seer of the Bazar weight per Dirham,,^ 
as was nurrent in the Nawah’a time. From that time nutil now, 
no one else had heon able to effect such cheapness in the rate of food- 
grains. He rendered the tract of Jahangirnagar (Dacca) fertile, 
like the garden of Jrarn®, by sprinkling on it the watei’s of liberality, 
equity and justice ; and in consequence, Sarf'iraz Khan won a good 
name amongst all classes of his subjects. At the desire of Nafisah 
Begam®, Murad All Khan was married to a daughter of Sarfaraz 
!^han, and was appointed Deputy-Governor of Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca) in the place of Ghalib A‘li Khan. Murad Ali Khan now 
promoted Raj Balab, a clerk attached to the Admiralty, to the office 
of Peslikar thereof, and commenced oppressions.^ Ifnnshi Jasunat 
Rai, who had acquired a good name amongst the people, appre- 
hending that his reputation might he tarnished, resigned his office 
of Diwan, and the Province of Jahangirnagar or Dacca turned to 
desolation thi'ough the tyi'anny of the new oppressive Deputy 
Nazim. 

Mirza Muhammad Sa'id, the second son of Haji Alimad, who was 
on behalf of Sarfaraz Kian Faujdar of the ojiaklah of Ghora gh at 
and Raugpur and Kuah Behto, desolated the Mahals of Rangpur 
by his exactions and oppressions, and acquiring the treasures of 

t See n. ante and the text with reference to Nawub Shaiata Khan. 

* See n. ante. 

* Nafisah Begem was a sister of Sarfaraz Khan, and Muriid A'li ^an was 
a son of Nafisah Begani, by Syod Saxi Khan. Sarfaraz Khan’s predecessor in 
the office of Diwan of Bengal. Thus, tlnrad A‘li Kh.an was a nephew of 
Sarfaraz ^tin. He, hitlierto, held the office of Snperinteiident of the 
Naioarah (war-vessels) at Dacca, and on his marriage with SarfarSz Khan’s 
daughter, was promoted to the office of Deputy- Grovornor of Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca), in supercossion of Ghalib A’li ^no. It may be interesting to note 
that there is a place called Mnradnagar, near Daudlcandi, in Commillah, which 
is associated with some former N-iwabs of Dacca, and whore some landed pro- 
perty is still, I believe, owned by the Bhiknnpahari Nawaba of Patna, said to 
be descended from an extinct old Nawab family of Dacca. I fancy, therefore, 
Mnradnagar owes its name and origin to this Uurnd A'li ^an. 

* Bajballab’s eon, Kishan Ballab, in the time of Nawab Siraju-d-daulah, fled 
from Dacca to Calcutta, and by his intrigues brought about a rupture between 
Siraju-d-daulah and the English. See Seim-l-Mutal^erin, Vol. II, Pers. text, 
p.621. Rajballab was the evil genius of Murad A'li ^iin, as Alamchand was 
the evil genius of Shuja'nd-diu ^fm, and Batanchand that of the Syedbrotters. 
See note ante. Bajballab subsequently ingratiated himself with the infamons 
Miran, son of Mir Ja'fnr. 
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those whom he oppressed, ho mobilised an army. Requisitioning 
troops from the Emperor, he marched with liis troops against the 
Rajahs of Kuoh Behar and Dinajpnr. Tlioso Rajas fancying they 
we re masters of largo armies, and also fancying that they were 
sheltered by numerous forests and rivers, had hitherto paid little 
heed to the authoritycjof the Nazim. By dint of diplomacy and 
by use of force, and by wars and battles, Mirza Muhammad Sa‘id 
conquered those tracts, and acquired possession of the treasures, 
bui-ied hoards, jewelleries and effects of those Rajahs. Owing to 
the immense treasure — indeed the treasure of a Oroosus — that thus 
fell into his hands, he acquired much power. After the conquest 
of Kuch Bihar, by humouring ^aji Ahmad, on the recommenda- 
tion of Nawab Shuja‘u-d-daulah and Sarfaraz ;^an, Mirza 
Muhammad Sa‘id received the titles of ‘ Khan ’ and ‘ Bahadur.’ 

Nawab Shuja’u-d-daulah, on the advice of his Triumvirate 
Council, deputed Sarfaraz Khan to chastise Badi‘a-z-zaman, 
zamindar of Birbhum. Sheltered by rocks and forests and support- 
ed by numei'ous AfgJjans, this zamindar did not bend his head 
in submission to the Nazim, and failed to pay the I’evenue beyond 
the stipulated tribute. He had also diverted to dancing-parties 
and pleasures fourteen laks of revenue derived fi’om tlie measured 
aud cultivated lands, that had been endowed for the express pur- 
pose of helping the poor aud the scholarly. The zamindar him- 
self was plunged in dissipations and frivolities. On the ridges of 
Khubra Kaudi and Lakra Khondah and of other hills and narrow 
rooky defiles, he had mounted strong guards, and cut off all ingress 
and egress of the Imperial troops and scouts, and he fancied the 
forest flanked by the hills to be a secure recess, in that no one could 
enter that tract without his passport. He had appointed his 
brother, Azam ^han, to administer his State, and his son, A‘li Quli 
K^an, to command his army, aud Nanbat Khan to be his Diwan 
and Minister. Badi‘u-z-zaman himself did no work, but wasted 
his time on flute-playing and on carousals. Sarfaraz KbAu sent 
him a message, coutaiuiug promises and rewards in the event of 
his submission to Nawab Shuja'a-d-daulah, and embodying also 
threats and punishments in the event of his recaldtrance and 
disloyalty. Subsequently, Sarfaraz Kkan despatched da Bardwan 
hiSj special confidantes, i^wajah Basant and Mir Sharfn-d-din, the 
second Paymaster-General, with a large az’my. Badi‘u-z-zamaii 
now prudently woke up from the slumber of vanity, and ten- 
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dered his hotnag'e and submissiou. Indacing the aforesaid Mir and 
the above KhwajaU to become his intevoeders, he sent through the 
latter a petition expressive of submission and loyalty, and subse- 
quently in the company of the former he set out for Murshidabad. 
And after waiting on Savfaras! ^aii, through the introduction of 
Mir Sharfii-d-diii, Badi'u-z-zamaii was granted an audience by 
Nawab Shuja‘n-d-daulah, wlio not only pardoned his past misde- 
meanour, ’but generously bestowed on him khila'ts. Badl‘u-z- 
zamau agreed to pay three lahs of rupees annually on account of 
the Imperial revenue, consented to abide by the ordinary proce- 
dures for payment of land-revenue and for exeeution of orders, and 
furnished as his surety Karatohand, ' zamindar of Bai-dwan. He 
was then allowed to return to Birbhum. 

Towards the close of the year 1151 A.H., when Nadir Shah 
invaded * the Imperial Capital, and Samsamu-d-daulah Khan-dauran 
fell in the battle * against Ngpdir Shall. Nawab Shuja’u-d-daulah 
being ill and confined to bed permitted Tahya Khan and Dnr- 
danah Begam (son and wife respectively of Murghid Quli Khan) 
to go to Orissa, and proclaimed Sarfaraz l^ian as his heir. Ear- 
nestly exhorting the latter to confide in Haji Alimad, the Bai 
Baian * and Jagatset, and always to respect their feelings, and 
entrusting to him control over the offices of the Nizamat, Nawab 
§huja‘u-d-din ^Qan died on the 13th Zillmj of the aforesaid year. 
After laying to rest Sliuja’u-d-daalah’s ^ corpse in the sepulchre 
which he (Shuja‘u-d-danlah) had in his lifetime erected at Deh- 
para, opposite to the Fort and the City of Mui'sljida.bad, Sarfaraz 

1 Badi'n-z-zainiiii Khan of Birblium, aud Karatehnnd of Bardivan, appear to 
have been the two principal zaiiiladSra in Western Bengal at the time. I uu- 
derstaud the descendants of Badi‘a-z-zamun still survive at Birbhum, but are 
in an impoverished condition. 

* A full description of Nadir Shah’s invasion will be found in all Indian 
histories, and also in Seiru-UMntaMerin, Vol, II, p. 483. 

5 This battle took place at Karnal, 4 stages (mmisal) distant from Shah- 
jahanabad or Delh\ in 1161 A.H. See Seir, Vol. II, p. 482. 

4 That is, Eai Alamohand, ShujiVu-d-dinKhiin’s de facto Diwan. He receiv- 
ed the title of ‘Ila‘i Biiiau’ from the Emperor, on the recommendation of 
his master, Nawab Shuja‘n-d-din Khan. See Seir, Vol. II, p. 471. 

6 It should be noted that both “ Sbuja'a-d-din Khan ” aud “ Shuja‘u-d- 
danlah" signify one and the same person. Theso were his titles. This 
‘ Shuju'u-d-daulah, ’ better known as ‘ ghuja‘u-d-dln Khan" must not 6e con- 
founded with the Nawab Vizier Shuja'u-d-daulab of later history. 
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Tni Sn mounted tlie mamad of tlie Nizamat in the place of his 
father. 

o 

TTIZAMAT OF NAWlB SARFARIZ EffAN. 

When R'awab Sarfaraz ghan mounted the mamad of the Niza- 
mat of Bengal, agreeably to the dying instruotione of his father, 
he appointed Haji Ahmad, the Rai Rsian and Jagatset to be his 
Councillors in respect of Revenue and Administrative afFairs. 
But these meddling more than before in State affairs ignored the 
old officers of Sarfaraz !|^an who expected promotions and man- 
fiabs, and further intrigued to bring about their disgrace and over- 
throw. Although Nawab Sarfaraz £han and the Begams were 
anxious to promote their old officers, owing to the opposition of the 
Triumvirate Council, they could not do so. The Triumvirate 
Council, after secret vows and stipulations, plotted to call in Ali 
Vardi E?an with his army from ‘Azimabad (Patna) under pre- 
text of visiting the Nazim, and then to instal him on the masnad 
of the Nizamat in supercession of SarfarSz Shan. ‘ And in 
deliberations over this plot they passed days and nights, but failed 
to mature any plan. At this time, Nadir Shah, * the king of Per- 
sia, had defeated Muhammad Shah, captured Nizamu-1-Mnlk, 
Burhanu-l-Mulk, Qamru-d-din Khan, and Muhammad Khan Bang- 
ag^, &o., who were the pillars of the Mu gh al Empire,® and en- 

1 The author of the Maaseru-l-Umara states that Sarfaraz ^an rendered 
himself unpopular by adopting a policy of rigid economy and retrenchment, 
and by reducing his army, and that this gave an opportunity to Ali Vardi 
Khan to intrigue, in concert with the latter’s brother, ^aji Aljmad, who was 
Sarfaraz Khan’s chief councillor. Seep. 844, Maaseru-l-Umara, Vol. II, p. 844. 
It should, however, be added in justice to Sarfaraz ^nn’s memory that 
this policy was inspired by the faithless Triumvirate Councillors, whom 
Sarfaraz ^an trusted owing to the dying exhortations of his father, and 
that it formed a part of the despicable trap they were cunningly laying to 
ruin and overthrow their benefactor’s son. One feels sick to dwell on such 
tales of vile treachery, for Sarfaraz ]^an from all accounts appears to have 
been an ideally noble and mild prince. 

* Nadir ghuh was a soldier of fortune. After capturing Shah Tahmasp, 
King of Persia, he held a Connoil of State, and got himself elected as King of 
Persia, See his life in Namai JShusruwa (p, 163), which also gives his por- 
trait. 

8 For details, see 8eiru-l-MutaMerin, p. 482 ( Pers. text). It would appear, 
even at this crisis in the fate of the Kmpire, the venal Ministers of Kmperor 
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iei'ing Shah-iahanabad (Delhi) i with his Persian troops had plun- 
dered the palaces of both the Emperor and his nobles. In conse- 
quence, tlie whole Empire was shaken to its foundation. * The 
Triumvirate Council per.suaded Sarfaraz Khan to introduce in 
Bengal the coins and tlie Khuthah 8 of Nadir Shah, and about 
the same time they remitted the confiscated treasures of Shu- 
ia‘u-d-danlah and the Bengal tribute in charge of Murid Khan, 
who had arrived in Mui'shidabad on behalf of Qamru-d-din 
!^an* long before Nadir Shali’s invasion. Haji A^mad and 
All Vardi Khan intrigued with Murid Khan, and won him 
over to their side. On the withdrawal of Nadir Shah, they 
carried tales of the introduction of the Nadir Shahi coin and 
Khntbali to Nawab Qamru-d-din Khan and to Nizam u-l-Mulk, and 
laid various other charges against Sarfaraz Khan. Aided by the 
machinations of the Imperial ministers,* they secured a royal 
patent granting to them the Nizamat of Bengal, and authorising 
the execution of Sarfaraz !^aii, * on account of his treason in 
introducing the coin and ^u^bah of Nadir Shah. When the 

Mntfammad ShUk could not put aside personal feelings and clannish jealousies 
—the great bane of all Moslem races and the grave of so many Mnsnlman 
Empires, — nor could combine loyally in one common and sacred onase to 
repel the enemy’s invasion of India. Burhann-l-Malk was the greatest delin- 
quent in this respect. Only Eizamn-l-Mulk and Qamru-d-din ^an ap- 
pear in better light, and seem to have worthily maintained the high tradi- 
tions of their great offices. For Nizamn-l-MuIk Asif Jah, iind Qamru-d-din 
^hn, see Maaseru-l- XTmara, Vol. Ill, p. 837, and Yol. I, p. 358. 

1 For some gruesome details of the sack of Delhi and the general massa- 
cre of its population, see Beirii-l-MutaMerin, Tol. II, p. 485. 

S Nadir Shah’s invasion was one of the great external calamities that 
overtook the Mughal Empire and hastened its ruin. 

t ^utba was also recited after Nadir Shah’s namo in all the mosques of 
Delhi on his entry there. See 8eir. 

* He was at tho time Chief Vizier or Prime Minister of Emperor Muham- 
mad Shah. 

* The principal Imperial Minister who sided with Baji Ahmad and All 
Vardi ^dn in th^iir intrigue, was Matamu-d-daulah Ishaq ^dn. The 
latter exercised at the time great induence over Emperor Muhammad Shah. 
See p, 489, Seiru-l-Muta^ervn, 

* The Triumvirate Councillors were themselves responsible for this treason, 
which was a part of their adroitly-laid plot to overthrow Sarfaraz Khiln. by 
subsequently denounoing the latter before the Emperor Muhammad Shijii. It 
is a pity Sarfaraz IThan the Good, owing to his gnilelessness and lack of jq. 
sight, could not see through their despicable game of villainy. 
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arrow of their efforts reached the butt of their aim, the Triumvir- 
ate Council represented to Sarfaraz Khan that tlie resources of 
the State were limited, whilst its expenditure was heavy, and 
thereby persuaded the Nawiib to reduce the strent'th of his Army. 
Tliey at the same time secretly sent instructions to Ali Vardi 
Khan to mobilise troop^ and collect arms, in view of the invasion 
of Bengal. Whoever was cashier-ed from the army of Sarfaraz 
Khan was straightway enlisted by Hfiji Ahmad in the service of 
Ali Vardi Khan, and sent off to Azimabad (Patna). Nearly one- 
half of Sarfaraz Khan’s troops were in this way disbanded. Ali 
Vardi Khan, having completed preparations for war and mobilised a 
large army consisting of Af gh ans. Rohllahs, and Bhalias, set out for 
Bengal; whilst Haji Ahmad sent his and his sons’ hoarded treasures 
amounting to several laks of rupees for the expenses of All Vardi’s 
army. When Sarfaraz Khan, from the despatches of his Political 
Agents at the Court of the Emperor, and from informations of emis- 
saries, came to be apprised of the machinations of the treacherous 
enemy, deemingit prudeut to adopt remedy for the affair before it 
came to pass, he set himself to overthrow the tiuitors, and decided 
to bestow the Deputy-Governorship ' of Azimabad (Patna) on his 
son-in-law, Syed Muhammad Kasan, in supercession of Ali Vardi 
Khan, and the Paujdaii of Akbarnagar (Rajmahal) together with 
the command of Sakrigali and Teliagadhi passes on Mir Sharfu-d- 
dlii Bakhshi. in supercession of A‘tau-l-lah Khan, son-in-law of 
Haji Ahmad. Sarfaraz Khan also determined to appoint Munshi 
Jasunat Rai as Diwan in the place of the Rai Raiau. But 
as yet this decision had not been put in force, when the mem- 
bers of the Triumvix’ate Council adroitly submitting a representa- 
tion about their long services, the heavy outstandings of the Im- 
perial Revenue, and their losses, persuaded Sarfaraz Khan to post- 
j)one their supercession and the installation of others in their places 
till their preparation of the Annual Balance-sheet, which fell due 
after three months.* Sarfaraz Khan, who owing to guilessness of 

i.V 

t See slightly varied Boconute in the 8eiru-l-MviaMierm (p, 489), which 
states that Sarfaraz ^an transferred the office of Diwan from Baji Ahmad ' 
to Mir Murtaza, and contemplated transferring the Fanjdari of llajmahal from 
Atan-l-lah ^han to his son-in-law, Hasan Huhammad Khan. 

2 This is the old story of gaining time. Sarfaraz ^an exhibited a lament- 
able lack of judgment in accepting this false representation of his faithless 
Councillors. His credulity, indecision, and generons impulsiveness cost him 
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his nature had already been victimised by the duplicity of the 
Triumvirate Council, once again suffered himself to be duped 
by their wiles. A‘li Vardi Khan, utilising this short respite, 
secured the adhesion of Mustafa Khan, fdhamsher Khan, Sardar 
Khan, U'niar !Q[an, Bahiim Khan, Karam Khan, Sirandaz Khan, 
ShaiMi Ma'sum, Shaikh Jahangir Khan, .jMuhammad 2ulfuqar 
Khan, Qhldan. Haxari (Bakhshi of the Bhaliahs), Bakhta war 
Singh, and other fienerals and officers of the Army. Under 
the false pretext of waiting on Sarfaraz Khan, A‘li Vardi Khan 
. marched swiftly, crossed tlie passes of Tiliagadhi and Sakrigali, 
and reached the frontiers of Bengal. At the instigation of Haji 
Ahmad, Ataullah Khan, Faujdar of Akbarnagar ( Rajmiihal), had 
taken steps to prevent all movements of messengers and spies, and to 
interdict all intercourse through news-letters between A'zimabad 
(Patna) and Bengal via the passes of Tiliagadhi and Sakrigali, 
until A‘li Vardi Khan had ci'ossed through those passes. In 
consequence, no news of A‘li Vardi Khan’s movements had reached 
Sarfaraz Qian. It was only when tlie vanguard of A‘li Vardi 
Khan’s army had actually reached Akbarnagar (Rajmahal), that all 
of. a sudden the news of Ali Vardi Khan’s movement reached Siir- 
faraz Khan. This news throw both the City of Murs|iidabad and 
its Bazaar into commotion. Perplexed by this news, Sarfaraz I^an 
instantly impx-isoned Haji Ahmad. Although the Rai Raian 
treacherously explained tliat A‘li Vardi’s arrival was for the pur- 
pose of waiting on Sarfaraz Khan, this explanation had no reassur- 
ing effect. Detailing Ghaus Khan aud Mir Sharfu-d-din, who 
were his old officers, to lead the vanguai’d, and leaving his son, 
Hafizn-l-lah sumamed Mirza Amani, together with Xasin Khan 
Faujdar, to guard the Fort and the City, Nawah Sarfaraz Khan 
together with Ghazanfar Husain Khan and a son of Muhammad 
Taqi !^han, (both of whom were his sons-in-law), and with Mir 
Muhammad Baqir Qian, Mirza Muhammad Iraj Kh^n, Mir Kamil, 
Mir Gadai, Mir Haidar Shah, Mir Diler Shah, Baji Singh, Bajah 
Ghandarah Siugh,'"Shamshir Khan Quri. 5 hi, (Faujdar of Silhat), 
Shuja Quli Khan, (Faujdar of the port of HCigli), Mir Habib, 
Mursliid Quli Khan Faujdar, Mardan A‘li !^han (the late Shuj'a 
Kh an’g Ra khsh i) and other Generals and Mansabda/rs and Zamin- 

his throne .iiid his life, and sounded the first faint but certain deuth-knel! i of 
the ancient ftioslem Satrapy in Bengal, wbioh became shorn of its semi.regal 
prestige with his fall, 

40 
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dars of Bengal, marclied out from the City with a large army and 
Cre-ponring artillery, and encamped at Bahraaniali, which is two 
Karoh distant from Murshidabad. Marching on the second day, 
the Nawab reached Sarai Diwan, and marching on the third day, 
he encamped at Khamrah, where he mustered his army and re- 
yiewed its strength^ and armaments. In that the officers of 
Shuj‘a Hian’s regime were in league with Haji Ahmad, brick-bats 
instead of shells were discovered in the arsenal, and rubbish was 
found inside guns. Consequently, cashiering Shahriar Ehan, the 
Haji’s brother, who was General Superintendent of the Artillery, 
and making him over to the custody of his retainers, Nawab 
Sarfaraz appointed in his place Pancho, son of Antony the 

Portuguese, to be General Superintendent of the Artillery. The 
forces of Mahabat Jang were arranged in the form of a circle from 
Aurangabad, at the mouth of the Suli (where the shrine of Shah 
Murtaza’ Hindi exists) to the plain of Balkatali. 

On the fourth day, when the silvery-crowned King (i.e., the 
Sun) pranced on to the plain of the sky from his camp in the 
East darting forth daggers of radial lines, and the dusky Moon 
with thousands of its forces (i.e., stars), not finding itself a match 
for that unique Cavalier, hid itself behind the hills, Nawnb Sar- 
faraz Khan, selecting an auspicious moment according to astro- 
loger’s, advanced to assault the enemy. By one single assault, the 
troops of Mahabat Jnng were thrown into panic and confusion, 
were set a-reeling, and were nearly routed. The Rai Raian,' find- 
ing that the table was being turned, at this moment treacherously 
represented to Kawab Sarfaraz Khan that the Sun had moved 
right vertical to the head, and that at that sultry hour if fighting 
were continued, both horses and soldiers would perish, owing to 
excessive heat and thirst, and that therefore if that day further 
fightings were postponed, next morning the bitter-palated enemy 
could be treated to a similar bitter soup (of death) — 

Whence will thy enemy command the strength, 

To fight with thee ? 

Owing to thy good luck, 

The enemy’s head shall be trampled upon by thy feet. 

I {This Rai Raian Dlwon Alnmohand. the protegv and favonrite of Sarfaraz 
Kh an’s father, under the false mask of loyalty, did more damage te Sarfarilz 
^hln’s cause, than even A'li Vardi Khan and his brother ^aji A^mad. But it 
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Althoagli astrologers descanted on tlie auspiciousness of that 
hour for fighting, and adduced arguments in proof of the incom- 
ing victoiy, and although his Generals insisted on continuing 
the battle, Sarfaraz Kbau was unmoved, and forbade by use of 
threats further fightings that day. Then Sarfaraz !^an encamp- 
ed on the banks of the Geriah river. Mf^nwhile, a letter from 
Mahabat Jang came avowing his loyalty, and explaining that he 
had come simply to pay his respects to Sarfaraz !^a.n. Sarfaraz 
Khan, who was quite inexperienced, on perusal of the letter, be- 
came reassured, dispensed with all precautions, foolishly released 
Hajl Ahmad, who was the root of all the disturbance, and sent 
him to A‘U Vardi Kljan Mahabat Jang, in order to reassure the 
latter and to bring him over. He also sent in the Haji’s company 
Shuja Quli Khan and ^wajah Sasant, his two special confidantes, 
with a view to ascertain exactly the prospects of peace and war, to 
guage correctly the dispositions of A‘li Vardi’s Army, and then to 
apprise him accurately. The imprisonment of the Haji with his 
other relatives had plunged Mahabat Jang into a whirlpool of 
confusion. He had apprehended that they would be slain, and 
had, therefore, hesitated to offer battle. Viewing the release of 
the f^aji to be auspicious, nay as the first augury of victory, 
Mahabat Jang (A‘li Vardi) enclosed in a casket a brick, giving out 
it contained the Holy Qoran, held it in his hand, and swore by it 
that next morning he would with folded hands present himself be- 
fore Nawab Sarfaraz IGjan, and would sue for pardon for his mis- 
coudnet. At the same time he presented two hundred gold coins to 
Khwajah Basant. These idiots (Shuj'a Quli Khan and 0>wajah 
Basant), not fathoming the water under the grass, returned happy 
and jolly, and describing to Nawab Sarfaraz Khan the loyal dis- 
position of A‘li Vardi £han cooled the fire of his wrath. Nawab 
Sarfaraz j^ipu then ordered his butler to prepare dainty dishes for 
a banquet, sat re-assured on tlie bed of comfort, nay slumbered the 
sleep of insecurity on the bed of sleep (which is akin to death) ; 
and his soldiers, intoxicated by the inebriation of the wine-cup of 
peace, let go from their hands the reins of watch and alertness. 

Aye ! It is sheer folly to rely on the cajolery of thy enemy : 

The seeming prostration of fioods undermines walls ! 

» 

is due to Dlwan Alamohand^a memory to add that he vras only one of the faith* 
less out of a faithless herd. 



After tlie witlidrawiil of Sarfaraz Khan’s emissaries, A‘li Vardi 
Kliftn sootlied and -won over his officers by promising them two 
months’ pay in tlie event of his victory, and also by promising 
them tlie booty that might be captni’ed. He thus incited and in- 
stigated them to fight, and distr-ibated shells, gunpoivder and arma- 
ments. The Geiieralf of S/irfaiaz Khan’s army who from before 
were in league with A'li Vardi Hian, wei’e all ready for treachery 
and regicide. The only exceptions were Muhammad Ghans Klian 
and Mir Sharfu-d-clin, Commanders of the vanguard of Sarfaraz 
Khan’s army, who -were posted at the ford of the river Geriah. 
Ascertaining through messengers and spies the secret plot of 
teachery that was hatching, both the above G eiierals at midnight 
hastened to Sarfaraz Khan, apprised the latter of the fire of 
treachery that was fanning under a straw-covering, and offered by 
way of precaution to remove him that night to their own camp, 
and there to guard him, and next morning to sacrifice their lives 
by fighting gallantly round him. In that in matters of destiny, 
efforts are helpless, and the knot of Fate cannot he untied with the 
nail of Efforts, the will of Providence cast the quicksilver of 
heedlessnesa into the ear of Sarfaraz Khfin. Placing no reliance on 
their loyal representation, Sarfaraz Khan treated those two Generals 
in a rude and threatening manner, and by way of censure added : 
“You opening a shop of self- aggrandisement desire that I should 
he involved in war against Mahabat Jang, %vho is my well-wisher.” 
Those two Generals got up blushing with shame and humiliation, 
and returned to their owmi camps. Arming themselves, along w'itli 
their forces, they passed the night in alertness ; whilst Sarfai-Az 
Khan, in the slumber of heedlessncss, lay intoxicated with the wine 
of sleep. At the instigation of Haji Abnuid, in the dead of night, 
under the pretext of visiting relations and friends, the officers 
and soldiers of Mahabat .Tang’s army, with their light baggages, 
by ones and twos, mingled with the arn)y of Sarfaraz Kban, and 
forming rings round the Royal tent looked out for an opportunity 
to strike. O' 

The officers of Shuj'a Khan’s regime, upon whom Sarfaraz 
Khan placed great reliance, from the very beginning were in intri- 
gue with the Haji, and seeing and knowing all connived at and 
concealed the conspiracy ; whilst the loyal adherents of Sar- 
faraz Khan held their tongue from fear of being snubbed. Whilst 
one hour of the night yet remained, A‘li Vardi Khan and 
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Hajt Ahmad divided their forces into two divisions. They detail- 
ed one division under the command of Nandlal Jama'dar, tog-ether 
with the standard and the kettle-dx'um, and flags and elephants, 
to attack Gians Shan and Mir Sharfn-d-din. whilst with another 
division, consisting of Af gh an and Bhaliah troops, in the darkness 
of the night, under the guidance of the m^n of the Zaniindari of 
Bamakant, Zamindar of Baj^ahi, they themselves marched to 
deliver a night-attack against Sarfaraz !^an. And towards the 
day-break, -whilst yet the darkness of the night continued, and 
friends could not be distinguished from foes, they suddenly, like 
death, attacked Sai’faraz Kjjau’s troops who were inebriated with 
the wine of sleep, (which is akin to death), and fired their guns. 
The old 'proteges awoke Sarfaraz Khan from his slumber of neg- 
lect, and apprised him of the aspect of aflairs. As fortune, how- 
ever, had averted its face from him, even now Sarfaraz Khan refus- 
ed to listen to them with the ear of credence, snubbed them, and 
again insisted on the quick preparation of viands for a banquet, 
Sarfaraz Kban i added, “ A‘li Vardi Khan is coming to visit me,” 
At this moment, another cannon-shell fell ; and by the time of tlie 
sunrise, the troops of Mahabat Jang exhibited themselves in 
battle-array. Guns and lookets, arrows and muskets flashing 
lightning, and showering destruction poured in. The troops of 
Sarfaraz Khan who were intoxicated by the wine of the morning 
sleep, hax’um-scarum sprang up from their beds of shiniber, and 
girding up their loins fled; whilst others, not commanding the 
nerve to gird up their loins oi* to arm themselves, were butchered, 
Sarfaraz lean’s army was panic-stricken. 

You might say, from dread of that warfare, 

Earth itself had fled. 

Only one solitary column consisting mostly of Sarfaraz Khan’s 
old officei'S, impelled by sentiments of honour, and animated by a 
sense of loyalty, ari'ayed themselves on the battle-field, gallantly re- 

« 

1 Sarfaraz Khan possessed a most guileless sonl, .md Ids gnilelessiiess and 
Ids ooniidence iti A‘1I Vardi cost him his throne. Sarfariiz &.nn lacked insight 
into human character, which is one of the essential attributes of a wise ruler. 
Whilst noting this failing in Sarfaraz Eh iin. it must be added there is nothing 
to condone or extenuate the black ingratitude and trenobery of A'lj Vardi 
and the Trinmvirate Councillors, Dowan Alamohand, Unji Alnund and Jagnt- 
set, who were all proteges of Siirfaruz gifin’s father. 
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solved to sacrifice their lives, and firmly stood their ground. li'awab 
Sarfaraz !^an, after finishing his morning-prayer, also armed 
himself, seized the Holy Qoran with one hand, and mounted a 
swift elephant. Then letting loose the royal elephant in front 
of himself, he flung himself into the thick of the fight, and com- 
menced shooting arrows. The Afghan generals of Mahabat Jang’s 
army, covered by a squadron of Bhaltah infantry, charged Sarfaraz 
Qian’s army. 

When on both sides, the troops stood in battle-array, 

You might say, the Day of Judgment had ariived. 

Owing to the thundering of guns, muskets and rockets. 

Aye, the Universe itself quaked. 

The twang of bow-strings and the cracking of arrows 
Hesounded aloft their echo to the lofty sky. 

The spear, like Death with out-stretched hands. 

In tlie taking of life, chopped the breast into slips. 

In the hands of hei’oes, sharp steel- made swords, 

In shedding blood of the enemy, leapt warmly : 

The heroes became warm in taking and in giving life ; 
Aye, the world became emptied of heroes. 

In this sword-charge, wherein the boisterous wind of Death 
threw down on the plain of annihilation corpses like leaves of 
trees, and the flood of blood raged tumultuously on every side, 
Mardan A‘li Qian, the Bakhshi of Shuj‘a Qau’s regime, who was 
now the generalissimo of SarfaiAz iQan’s army, and commanded the 
van, feeling himself incapable of continuing the contest any longer, 
fled. At the sight of this flight, Sarfaraz Khan’s army was 
demoralised, and a general stampede ensued in its ranks. 

Bach one felt contented with saving himself, 

Ho one cared for another. 

Save and except his Greorgian and Abyssinian slaves and a few 
of his old comrades, not one out of the numerous Et-ock-heroes I’e- 
maiued to cover Sarfaraz Qan’s elephant. The elephant-driver 
perceiving that victory had declared itself for the enemy, said to 
Sarfaraz Qau : — “If it be your Highness’s pleasure, I shall carry 
you to Birbhnm to the Kamindar, Badi’a-z-zamau.’’ Sairfaraz Khan, 
strikiiig the elcphiint-diiver a blow on (ho neck, retorted : “ Tie 
the chain round the feet of the elephant, as I will not retreat before 
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these dogs.” * The elephant-drirer was obliged to drive on his 
elephant. The BarqSndSees and the Blialiahs of the enemy’s Army, 
who had from before ranged themselves like a ring round Sarfaraz 
Shan’s tent, discharged from all sides cannon-shells on his ele- 
phant ; and over and above, rockets and cannon-balls, arrows and 
muskets were showered incessantly by the hostile army. Mir 
Gadal, who was a special favourite of Sarfaraz Khan, was shot 
down by a rocket, MirKamil, brother of Mir Muhammad Gaqir 
surnamed Baqir A'li Khan (nephew of Shuja’a-d-daulah), and a 
young unmarried boy of Mirza Muhammad Iraj Khan BalAshi, 
and other personal attendants, including Bnhram, Sa‘id and other 
slaves, who had not fled from the battle-field, were hit by rockets, 
cannon-shells and ballets, and fell right in front of Sarfaraz 
lean’s elephant. Mirza Iraj Kb.an was also mortally wounded. 
Mir Diler A'li gallantly attacked the Afghan column of A'li V ardi 
Qan, exhibited feats of prowess and bravery, but receiving sword- 
cuts gallantly fell with a number of his comrades. 

At this moment, Sarfaraz Khan himself was hit on the 
foi'ehend by the bullet of a gun shot by a traitor from his own 
camp, and was felled on his elephant-litter,* and the bird of his 
soul flew to Heaven. As soon as they saw this mishap, Mir Habib, 
Murghid Quli Khan, Shnmshir Khan Quraishi (Faujdar of Silbat) 
and Bajah Gihandrab Singh, who with their forces stood aloof 
at a distance from the battle, and were silent spectators of the 
scene, took to their heels. Mir Haidar Shah and KhwSjah Basant 
who clung to each other, and were hiding themselves in a Eath,^ 
fled without even casting a glance at the corpse of their master. 

Not one out of his companions remained, 

To guard him for an instant. 

In the cover of the darkness of the night, and -deceived by the 
ruse of the Royal Standard and the Elephant being displayed by 
the Division under Nandlal Jama'dar, Ghaus !^han and Mir 

1 Though excep^onally humane and forbearing in disposition, it is refresh- 
ing to note Sarfaraz ^lan could fight and full bravely like a hero. 

* The word used is ^^3 ( Mi&hah Damlar)^ which means a royal 

litter, carried on elophuiitR. It is called Jifik Dambnr ^ in 

the Seiru^l-MufaMerin (p. 378) which explains its significance. It is possibly 
aTiirkisti words 

? A fonr-wheeled carringo ; whilst Chair nh is a two-wheeled carriage. 
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Sharfaddin mistook the latter for Mahabatjang, and commenced 
fighting. By means of Rnstam-like onslanghts and brave assaults, 
they killed Nandlal, and ent him up -with their swords. Routing 
those who escaped the sword, they captured the Standard, kettle- 
drum, elephants, camels, horses and armaments, and then they 
marched swiftly to enquire about Saifaraz IQian. Though Sar- 
faraz Hian bad fallen, on seeing those two brave Generals, Maha- 
bat Jang did not stir from the field, but with Lis force which was 
more numerous than ants and locusts remained stationary and 
motionless on the battle-field. Those two Generals had yet received 
no tidings of the fall of Sai'faraz Eian, and, therefore, with a small 
force of veteran heroes comprising their sons, brothers, kinsmen 
and companions, they bravely spurred ou their chargers, fiercely 
assaulted Ali Vardi !^au’s army, broke through its ranks, and 
heroically dashed up to its centre. The army of Mahabat Jang was 
about to reel from the blows of those Hons of the forest of warfare, 
when Ghang !^an received on the bi-east mortal wounds from the 
bullets of GJidan Hazail’s musketeers, and fell. Ghaug Khan’s 
two sons, Qutb and Babar, who were veritable tigers of the forest 
of bravery, aud who on hrmting-grounds were wont to slay lions 
with swords, unsheathed their swords, aud killed a lai'ge number 
of Afghans and Bhaliahs.i 

They attacked no one whom they did not finish, 

They struck no head which they did not hurl down. 

On whomever they struck their long-piercing daggers, 

His head came down rolling from the shoulder. 

Chidan Hazari also received sword-cuts at their hands. 
After much slaughter and daring, being hit by the bullets of mus- 
kets, Qutb and Bahar fell like brave martyrs, and joined their 
gallant father in liis journey to Eternity. Mir Sharfu-d-diii with 
seven brave cavaliers galloped right up to Mahabat Jang, and 
with great agility shot at the latter’s breast a heart-piercing 
arrow, which, however, grazed against the bow Q.f Mahabat Jang, 
and piercing through lodged itself in the latter’s side-ribs. Slir 
Sharfu-d-din had palled another arrow towards the bow-string, 
when ShaiUi Jahfin Tar and Mu^iammad Znlfuqar, Mahabat 
Jang’s Generals, who were old friends of the Mir, came forward 
and flaid : “ Nawab SafarSz Qan has fallen, what can yon gain 

1 It would seem the race of heroes was not yet extinct in Moslem Bengal. 
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now by continuing the contest and sacrificing your life ” ? The Mir 
bravely replied : “ Hithei-to T fenglit from a sense of loyalty for 

tlie salt ‘ I had eaten, and from a sense of comradeship, but 
now I fight to maintain ray honour. ” These two Generals 
stood sureties for the security of his honour, and pulled him 
back. Then the Mir with his followers iset out for Birbhum* 
Notwithstanding that his gunners had run away, Pancho Ferengi, * 
Superintendent of Savfaraz Kbati’s artillery, served his guns and 
bravely stuck to them, and kept up an incessant cannonade. After 
Mir Sharfn-d-din’s withdrawal, the Af^ans in large numbers 
attacked Pancho, and killed him. Baji Singh, a Bajput General, 
who with the rear-guard was at Khamrah, on receiving news of 
his master’s fall, felt his sense of honour aroused. Alone spurring 
on his horse and placing his spear on his horse’s right ear, by 
brave onslaughts, he dashed through the enemy’s force to a point 
where Mahabat Jang stood. With one stroke of his shafp spear, 
Baji Singh attempted to hurl the latter down from his elephant- 
saddle and to despatch him to the next world, to be a companion there 
of his fallen master. Mahabat Jang made him out on seeing his 
heroism and agility, and ordered Daur Quli 'Khan, superintendent of 
the artillery, to quickly oppose him. Daur Quli Khan encountering 
him shot a bullet through his breast, and Baji Singh being mortally 
wounded fell on the ground.^ Zalim Singh, Baji Singh’s son, 
aged nine years, with that inherent bravery which is characteris- 
tic of the Rajput race, unsheathed his sword from the scabbard, and 
stood up to guard his father. People from all sides surrounded 
him like a ring. Nawab Mahabat Jang, on seeing the daring of 
that boy, applauded him, and forbade the people from killing him, 

1 Such instances of isolated loyalty and heroism relieve, to some extent, the 
darkness of the picture of faithlessness and treachery that these oveute portray. 

S ** The ravenous hordes thus let loose on India made the race-name of 
Ohristian (Ferengi) a word of terror, until the strong rule of the Mnghal Em- 
pire turned it into one of contempt.”— Sir W. Hunter’s History of British 
India, Vol. I, p. It^. The name ‘Ferengi* was, however, more especially 
applied to the Portuguese settlers in India, whilst the term ‘Nasara’ (or 
Hazarene) was a generic term for all Christians, 

t It is an eloquent testimony to the goodness of Sarfaraz Kh an, that even 
in those treacherous times, and in such a trying crisis, he could command the 
undying devotion and homage of his brave Itajput officers. This is another 
incident which relieves, in some measure, the darkness of the picture 
presented by these scenes. 

41 
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and ordered them not to oppose the removal of his father’s corpse. 
The artillery-men helped in the removal of Baji Singh’s corpse, and 
carried along with it Zalim Singh on their shoulders. During the 
fightings of Ghaus Ehan, Mir Sharfn-d-din, Baji Singh and Panoho 
Ferengi, both the sons-in-law of Sarfaraz !^an, named Ghazanfar 
Husain and ^asan Mrhammad, together with other MansdbdSrs 
and vanquished soldiers, had fled from the hattle-field, and had in 
one day marched hack to Murshidahad. And the Rai Raian Alam- 
ohand, by way of retribution for his treachery, received an arrow- 
shot on the hand from a cross-bow, plunged into the river, and 
half-dead reached his house. Repenting of his disloyal treachery, 
he committed suicide ^ by swallowing diamond-filings. In short, 
when Sarfaraz !^an was felled on his elepbant-litter, the ele- 
phant-driver carried his corpse swiftly to Murshidahad. Yasin 
Khan, Fanjdar of Mur^idabad, who together with Hafizu-l-lah 
Khan, son of Sarfaraz KhSpU, had been left to guard the City, the 
Citadel and the Kawab’s family, buried at midnight the corpse of 
Kawab Sarfaraz Ehau at Itl'aktayiali. h^afizu-l-lah and Ghazan- 
far Husain hurriedly threw up entrenchments, and prepared to 
fight. They, however, received no encouragement from the van- 
quished troops, and therefore abandoned their plan of fighting, and 
tendered their submission to Ali Vardi !Qao. This Revolution in 
the Government threw the City, as well as the Army and the 
people of Bengal, into a general and deep convulsion. Haji 
Ahmad first ^ entering the city of Mur^idabad, proclaimed peace 

t The Gai Baian Alamchand (the proUge and creature of Sarfaraz ^an’s 
father ^uja'a-d-din Khanl was after all a penitent sinner, and, therefore his 
character stands out in a less hideous light, than that of 9aji Ahmad and Jagat 
Set, who do not appear to have been similarly disturbed by qualms of conscience 
for their black ingratitude and treachery. 

S Ali Vardi Khan himself entered the city of Murshidahad on the third day 
after his victory. He was a Machiavellian diplomatist, and therefore, the 
first step he took on his entiy into the city, was to sue for pardon for his 
treachery from Nafisah Begam, a daughter of Shnja'u-d^in ]&Bn, and sister 
of Sarfaraz Khan. He next held a Darbar in the Chehel Satun palace of 
Shuja'u-d-din Khan, and though at first he was detested by the people and 
the officers for his black ingratitude and treachery, he soon managed to 
conciliate them bestowing on them rich largesses. (See Seiru-l-Muta^erin, 
Fers. gtext, p. 494), He appointed in his place as Naib Nazim of Fatna 
(Azimabad) his son-in-law, 25ainu-d«dln ^han Haibat Jang, (See p. 499, 
Seirti-l-MntalAerin). 
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and security on behalf of Ali Vardi Qan. Yasin 2han Fauidar, 
under the order of the i^aji, set guards on Sarfaraz £han’s trea- 
sury and family, officers and servants, as well as on his Seraglio, 
BO that none could escape. This battle ^ of Gheria took place in 
1153 A.H. 

NIZIMAT OP NAWAB ALl VARDI IffilN MAHl- 
BAT JANG. 

After obtaining victory, Ali Yard! !^an Mahabat Jang, in 
order to overlook the sacking of the City and the loot of Sarfaraz 
Shan’s treasures at the hands of Afghans and Bhaliahs, * for 
three days encamped outside the City, on the banks of the river 
Gobi'ah. On the fourth day, with a sense of perfect security en- 
tering the Citadel, he seated himself with extended thighs on the 
masnad of the Nizamat of Bengal, and confiscated without any 
trouble Sarfaraz lean’s treasures which the past Nazims with 
considerable self-denial had hoarded. In that Nawab Mahabat 
Jang avoided the company of strange women, and did not care 
for this sort of pleasure, during his life he had only one wedded 
wife, and in fact, he often plumed himself on this circumstance. 
Qaji Abmad and his sons and relations possessed themselves of 
Sarfaraz Kh.an’s fifteen hundred pretty female dependants and 
slaves. Mahabat Jang banished to Jahanglrnagar (Dacca) the 
wedded Begams of Sarfaraz Rhan with their children, ^ and fixed 
small allowances for them from the income of the ^Qas Ta'luqah. 

1 Compare tlie description of this battle with that given in the Seiru-U 
UutaMerin, pp. 492-493. The author of the Seir, though a strong partisan 
of Ali Vardi, and though anxious to gloss over his treachery and ingratitude, 
is forced to pay a glowing tribute to the bravery and devoted courage dis- 
played by several officers of Sarfaraz Khan at this battle. Biyat’s account of 
this important battle seems muoli richer in details, as well as more graphic 
and more exact tlian that of the 8eir, This important battle took place about 
11 months after hiddlr Shah’s return to Persia after the sack of Delhi, and 
about 14 months after fihnjn'u-d-dln Khan’s death. 

S This fact which redounds to the discredit of Ali Vardi Khan is suppressed 
by the author of the Seiru-i-HfutaMerin, whose father was employed in a high 
oapaoity under Ali Vordi’s son-in-law, Zainu-d-din Khnn. at Patna. The author 
of the Biyaz, not being a partisan, does not suppress it. > 

3 It may be interesting to enquire if any descendants of these still survive 
in the alleys of Dacca. 
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And Ifafisali Begam, Savfaraz lean’s sister, 'who had adopted as 
her vhild Aqa Daba Kuohak who was her nephew, entered service 
as a gqverness in the Seraglio of Nawazis^ Al^mad i^ao, ^ the 
eldest eon of Haji Al^mad, and in this way supported her 
nephew. 

When news of the fqU of Sarfaraz Khan and of the succession of 
All Vai'dl Khan to the Masnad of the Kizamat of Bengal reached 
Emperor Nasirn-d-din Muhammad Sh5!i, the latter wept and 
said : “ Owing to Nadir Shah, the whole of my Empire is con- 
vulsed and shattered.” ^ But to mend the state of affairs was 
difficult, and so the Emperor kept qniet. Mahahat Jang, through 
Murad Khan, ^ who was one of the associates of the Prime 
Minister, Nawab Qamra-d-din KTi an (about whom mention has 
been made before), intrigued with the Prime Minister and other 
Ministers. He remitted to the Emperor forty laks of rupees on 
account of Sarfaraz Khan’s confiscated treasures and fourteen Idles 
on account of tribute, over and above the usual fixed revenue. He 
also gave three laks of rupees to Qamru-d-din * Ehan Vazir, and 
one lak of rupees to A^af Jah Nizamu-l-Mulk. He similarly con- 
ciliated and bribed other Imperial Officers according to their 
ranks. Intriguing with liajah Jugal Kislioi’, agent of Sarfaraz 
Shan, Mahabat Jang obtained in his own name the patent of the 
Nizamat of all the three Subahs of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, 
according to the usual practice. He then exacted double the usual 

1 He was then Deputy Nnsim of Jalianglrnagar or Dacca. 

> Emperor Muhammad Shah was not quite fair to Nadir Shah in his poli- 
tical diagnosis. He ought to have added, the glorious Timuride Empire in 
India had been shattered and undermined by the luxury and love of ease, and 
fatrioidal jealousies and strifes of himself and his immediate predecessors, 
and principally by the venality and corruption, joined to clannish jealousies 
and personal ambitions that had seized the later M ughal ministers and pro- 
consuls. A moral paralysis had seized the heart of the Empire at Delhi, and 
it quickly extended to and affected its distant limbs in outlying Provinces. 
The Musalmans in India had lost their Islamic virtue 8 f^^ 7 'sf, and next their 
Empire ; whilst Nadir ^ah’s terrible invasion operated only as an accelerat- 
ing force towards its eventual dissolution, 

® He had been deputed by the Emperor to bring the attached treasures of 
Sai-faraz miin, and the revenue of Bengal. See 8eir, p. 498. 

* It is humiliating to observe that even ministers of the calibre and position 
of Qamru-d-dIn San and Nisamn-l-Mulk Asaf Jah were, at this dork period 
of Indo-Moslem History, not above corruption. 
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amount of revenue, presents and tribute from the 2!amindars of 
Bengal. 

For the purpose of overthrowing Mursfeid Qnli Xhan, i and for 
conquering the Suhah of Odisah (Orissa), Mahahat Jang now girded 
up his loins, mobilised troops and collected armaments, and bes- 
towed the office of Generalissimo on Mir Ja'far Kb&n Bahadur, 

■5 ^ 

who was Mahahat Jang’s brother-in-law, and who in the war with 
Sarfaraz Khan had rendered Mahahat Jang good services. Mahahat 
Jang bestowed on Mir Ja'far a corps of bodyguard, together with a 
niamab, a title, and a peerage. He bestowed the office of Diwan 
with the title of Kai Baian on Q^in Bai, ^ who was a clerk in charge 
of the Jagirs of Ja'far !^ati, and who was a person of probity 
and honesty. And he bestowed on Mubammed Biza Kban, the 
eldest son of ^aji Abmad, who had married ^asiti i^anam, 
daughter of Mahabat Jang, the title of Nasiru-1-Mnlk Ibti^amu- 
d-daulah Mawazi^ Muhammed !^an Bahadur Shahamat Jaug, 
together with the nominal office of Oiwan of Bengal, and the 
Deputy Nizamat of Jahangiriiagar (Dacca), including Chittagong, 
Eaushanabad (Tippei-ah), and Silhat. And he bestowed on 


I He was a son-in-law of Shnja'n-d-din ^iin, and had been appointed by 
the latter Deputy Nazim of Orissa, on the death of Muhammad Taqi Khan (a 
son of Shuja'u-d-din ghin). Ali Vardi and his unholy Baji brother were 
resolved to spare no one amongst the capable male representatives of their 
late master and benefactor. A reign nshered in by such treachery and 
characterised by each vindictive posthumous courtesies was bound, under 
an Avenging Providence, to terminate ignominiously. The unholy Baji 
brother quickly met with his proper deserts, by bsing tortured and butchered, 
along with his son Zainu-d-din Kh an, by the Afghan rabble who Backed 
Patna. Ali Yardi himself was continually distracted and harassed by 
Mahratta freebooters, who swooped down again and again on his fair 
provinces like armies of locusts, and harried and devastated them, and Ali 
VardPs energy, courage, and pi’owess were of no avail against this visitation 
of God’s curse. He at length had to conclude an inglorious pence with the 
Mahrattas, and to practionlly cede to the latter the Province of Orissa. And 
not many months had rolled away since he had closed his eyes, wlien his 
favourite grandson, Sirajn-d-daulah, was tortured to death, and Ali Yardi’s ill- 
gotten Satrapy dissolved for ever, and was transferred to other hands. 
Yerily, Divine retribution was not slow in overtaking Ali Yard! j^an. 

8 Olx in Rai was the Peshkar under the Diwan Alum Oh and. Mahabat 
Jang, on Alam Oh and’s death, appointed Oh in Rai as his Diwan. (Sq^ Bcir^ 
p. 496). Ohin Rai proved very honest, and was held in higli esteem by 
Mahahat Jang. (Bee SeW, p. 576). 
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Ha^im All Xhan, the youngest son of Hajl A^mad, frlio had 
married the younger daughter of Mahabat Jang, named Amanah 
irh ftTin.'m- the title of Zainu-d'din A^mad Khan Haibat Jang, to- 
gether ■with the Deputy Nizamat of the Province of Bihar and 
Azimabad (Patna). And he advanced to ranks, titles, and Jagirs 
his other relations ^ and connexions, according to their ranks and 
aspirations. But the Af gh ans and the Bhaliahs, who owing to 
their large numbers were haughty, meddled so much in all the 
affairs, that they did not care for Mahabat Jang, and de'viated 
from the usual forms of etiquette. Shelving the canons of justice 
on the shelf of forgetfulness, they looted treasures, and killed and 
slaughtered the people, together with their women and children. 
And the conduct of ingratitude, which had subsisted in the times 
of the early Musalman Independent Kings of Bengal, reasserted 
itself afresh from the time of Mahabat Jang.* 

1 The fcllowing details of the administrative arrangements made by Ali 
Yard! Ehan on his usurpation of the Nifamat of Bengal, are summarized 
briefly from the Seim-l-MutaMerin, p. 496. Zainn-d-din Ahmad ^an, Ali 
Vardi’s youngest son-in-law, was appointed Subadar of Behar and Patna. 
The Deputy Nifimat of Jahangirnagar, inoluding the Faujdari of Silbat, 
Ohittagong, and Tipperah, was given to his eldest son-in-law, Nawazish 
Huliammad Khan. The Deputy Ni7,amat of Orissa was bestowed on 
his second son-in-law. Said Ahmad Kh an (after Alur^id Quli ^han was 
defeated). The Superintendeutship of the Nawarah or Imperial Fleet at 
Jahangirnagar (Dacca) was bestowed on bis grandson, Mirza Afuhammad 
(son of Zainu-d-din Ahmad ^an) surnamed Siraju-d-danlah §hah Quli 
Khan Bahadur. Siraju-d-daulah’s brother was adopted as a son by 
Nawazi^ Uabainmad Khan, and surnamed “ Ikrama-d-danlah Padshah Quli 
^au Bahadur ” with nominal command of the Jahangirnagar or Dacca army. 
Atau-l-lah Khan, a son-in-law of Baji Ahmad (Ali ’Vardi’s brother) was 
appointed Faujdar of Bajmahal (Akbaruagar) and Bhagalpur. Alah Yar 
Khiin (step-brother of All Yard!), Mir Jafar Khan (brother-in-law of Ali 
Yard!), and his other connexions like Faqiru-l-lah Beg ^an, Nural-lah Beg 
Khan and Mustafa KhSn were given mansabs and peerages with titles and 
body-guards. Ohi n Bai (Peshkar under Diwan Alamehandl received the 
title of ‘ Bai Baian,’ and was appointed Deputy Diwan of Br-jgal. Bajah Janaki 
Bam, who was the old household Diwan of Mahabat Jang, was appointed 
Diwan of Miscellaneous departments. The Seir’s author’s maternal uncle or 
Kluiloo, Abdul Ali ]^iin (who was also a connexion of Ali Yardi), received a 
mansab, together with the pargandhe ot Narhat Samai and Behar. 

. > Fv.r its revival, Ali Yardi ^han Mahsbat Jang was himself responsible. 
He re-inaugurated an era of force and fraud, and he and his successors were 
paid back in the same coin by others. H** taught the lesson of ingrati- 
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Towards the commencement of the insnrrection of All Yard! 
Khan Mahabat Jang, Nawab Sarfaraz !^an had asked for help 
from Mnrshid Quli Khan, the Governor of Odisah (Orissa), who 
was his brother-in-law; but the latter, owing to personal spite 
which has been referred to before, had delayed to march to his 
help. Whilst Mnrshid Quli was occupied, with despatching a 
body of troops in the shape of an auxiliary force, he suddenly 
received news of Sarfaraz Khan’s fall and of All Yard! Khan’s 
mastery over the Snbah of Bengal. It was then that Mnrshid 
Quli !Qan woke np from slumber, and was plunged into shame 
and sorrow. 

General well-being follows mutual union,^ 

General ruin follows disunion. 

In short, from fear of Ali Yardi ^^an, Mnrshid Quli Khan 
made preparations in self-defence, and exerted himself strenuous- 
ly towards the mobilisation of an army, and deputed to Mur^ida- 
bad Mnkhalis Ali Khan, son-in-law of HSpji Aljmad, who from 
before was in his company, in order to arrange the basis of a 
treaty of pence. After the latter’s arrival, Ali Yardi Khan and 
Haji Ahmad sending a reassuring and diplomatic messnge to 
Mursjiid Quli Khan, set him at ease,* and sent back Muldialis 
KTiSn. in order to sow treason secretly amongst the Officers of 
Murshid Quli Khan’s army. Mnkhalis Khan presenting himself 
before Murshid Quli !^an outwardly tried to humour and re- 
assure him, but covertly by offer of allurements and temptations 
sowed sedition in Murshid Quii’s army, and sent an account of his 
success in this direction to All Yardi Khan Mahabat Jang. The 
latter, with a large army and an immense artillery, instantly 
marched towards the Province of Orissa. On receipt of this news, 
leaving his wife, Durdanah Begam, and his sou, Tahya Khan, 

tude by bis own treaoherona conduct, and so others took their cue from 
him. 

1 The Persian couplet is ; — 

Jliut 3 JUa liJji 

S All Yard! and his worthy Qaji brother could never lay down their fovour- 
ite weapon of tiennhery, and well were they, tlirongh their children, repaid iu 
tbe same coin by Mir .Ta'far and others. 
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with his treasures iu the fort of Barahbati,^ Mursliid Qul! Khan 
with an e£B.oient force and requisite war-puraphernalia, together 
with his two sons-in-law, named Mirza Muhammad Baqir® Khan, 
a Prince of Persia, and Alau-d-din Muhammad Khan, marched out 
from Katak (Cuttack) in order to fight, and advanced to the 
port of Balisar (Balapor). At the ferry of Phulwar, from the 
rook of Til gadhi * to the river Jon,* he threw up an entrenchment, 
and remained behind it waiting for the enemy.* Unfortunately, 
Murahid Quli Khan was ignorant of the wiles of the traitor in his 
own camp in the person of Mukhalis Ali i^an, and had, therefore, 
failed to take any precautionary steps against that double-faced 
scoundrel, and had thus ignored the saying of Shailth Sa‘di® : — 

1 " The construction of Fort Barabati baa been assigned to varions mon* 
archs with various dates. Sterling thinks it was built by Bajah Anang Bhem 
Deva in the fourteenth oentnry. The stonework has been taken by the Pablic 
Works Department to build lighthouses and hospitals, and to pave roads. The 
ditch of the fort, however, still remains, and so does the gate, which is still 
approached by a causeway . . . Bajah Muknnd Deo built a palace here with 
cine courts . . . Tbo palace was in time abandoned by the Musalman Governors 
who preferred to live in the Lalbagh, on the south side of the city, (now Com- 
missioner’s Besidenoe ”) — Wilson's Borly Annals of the Bcglish in Bengal, 
Tol. I, p. 4. f. n. 

> There is still a mahalla or quarter in Estak, called ' Bakrabad,’ named 
so, probably, after Baqir Khan. 

t Tilgadhi in the text is apparently a mistake for the hill ' Tahirmunda ' 
marked oii the maps of Orissa, near Balesore. 

* ' Jon ’ in the text is also obviously a mistake ; I do not find any river of 
that name near Balasore or in Orissa. It is a mistake probably for the river 
near Balasore, called ‘ Nuniajuri,' Balasore itself being situated on the Bura- 
balung river. 

* In Seiru-l-Muta^erin (p. 497), it is stated Murshid Qnli ^han passed 
through Balasore port, aud encamped on the banks of its river, in the Monza of 
Bhalwar. The encampment is described in the Bsir as being fianked by dense 
forests on one side, and by deep rivulets on another. A ring with artillery was 
formed round this encampment. All Tardi Hiaa passing through Mednipur 
and Julasore, took up a position on the north banks of the Burabalung river. 
The position taken np by Murshid Quli Khan is described &s very impregnable, 
and he might not have been dislodged from it, but for the rash sally of his 
son-in-law, Mirza Baqir All ^han, and the treachery of his Af gh an General, 
'Abid Khan, who deserted Murshid Quli ^an, his old master and benefactor, 
and joined with his Af^Sn contingent Mustafa ^an, the Af^an General of 
Ali Wrdi ^an. The crafty Ali Yard! ^an had by means of bribes sown 
treason amongst the Afghan troops of Murshid Quli ^iin (497 Seir), 

® The well-knovm Persian poet and moralist. 
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‘ If thy relative be thy enemy, treat him outwardly a thy 
friend, 

Bat never be heedless of his treachery. 

For inside hie heart, wound festers from thy envy, 

Whenever he thinks of the love-shackles of kinship.’ 

Advancing from Bengal by forced marries with a large army, 
which numbered more than one laic cavalry and infantry, All 
Yardi Khan reached Mednipur, secnred the adhesion of the 
Zamindars of that district by bestowing on them Zhila’ts and 
gifts, and encamped at Jalisar (Jalasore), which was an Imperial 
outpost. On the banks of the river Sabaurikha,^ at the ferry of 
Bajghat, Bajah Jagardhar Bhanj, Zamindar of Morbhanj,^ had 
established a garrison of his Qiha'Wars and Khandaits, and had 
erected entrenchments. To cross, therefore, at the ferry of 
Bajghat which was protected by dense jangles and thorny trees; 
was found to be a difficult operation, and therefore. All Yardi 
Khan had to ask for help from the Bajah. The Bajah, however, 
was haughty owing to his command of a large army, and did 
not care for Ali Yardi :^an. He refused to aide with the 
latter, or to permit him to cross at the Bajghat ferry. Ali 
Yardi Khan placing his artillery-waggons in front of the Bajghat 
ferry, commenced bombarding it. The Bajah’s army were unable 
to hold the ground in their entrenchment, and fled to the jun- 
gles. Ali Yardi Khan with troops and artillery crossed over 
at Bajghat, and encamped at Bamohandarpur which was at a 
distance of one and a half karoh from Mur^ld Quli lean’s 
encampment. Emissaries and envoys were busy for some days 
moving to aud fro with messages of peace and war, and this sort 
of diplomatic parley lasted for one month. All this time Murghid 
Quli Kban ® did not advance across the ferry of Phulwar. Having 

1 This is an error in the text, or a misprint for * Subamarika ’ river, on 
which Jalesar or Jalasore is sitaated. 

8 This forms now’iine of the Tributary Mahals under the Commissioner of 
Orissa. 

S As another interesting and remarkable illustration of the potent influence 
in politics and society exercised by Musalmau ladies in Bengal, even towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century, it may be noted that Murghid Quli 
^hsn himself was averse to flght rvith Ali Yard! Shan, owing to a se.jse of 
feebleness, but that his brave wife, Durdanah Begam, encouraged and inspired 
him to fight, in order to avenge her brother Sarfaras ^y^nii’s fall, and threat- 

42 
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regard to the ■wasteful expenditure on account of a huge army 
thus looked up, and viewing the dearth of provisions, and apprehend- 
ing the approach of the rainy season as well as the raids of Mah- 
ratta freebooters, All Vardi !^an thought it expedient to patch up 
peace, and return. But Mn?taf a Shan, generalissimo of Ali V ardi’s 
Af gh an contingent, npt acquiescing in peace, suggested en- 
trenchments being thrown up during the rains. After a Council of 
War, it was decided after much deliberation to send a soothing mes- 
sage to Murghld Quli Khan through a trustworthy envoy, who was 
instructed to get back a reply in the following form : — “ I shall 
not allow you authority or possession over the Subah of Odisah,” 
and then with this document to return to Bengal, and after the 
rainy season, again mobilising troops, to re-attempt Mur^id Quli 
Ehau’s subjugation. Although ‘Abld !^an and other Afghan 
Generals, owing to the sedition sown amongst them by Mnttalis 
Ali !^an, treacherously advised Mirza Baqir Qan, who com- 
manded the vanguard of Murshid Quli Khan’s army, to give bat- 
tle by advancing out of the entrenchment, Murs^id Quli Khan 
remained on the defensive, and dissuaded Mirza Baqir from 
attempting a sally. But as tlie period of stay within entrenchments 
was tediously protracted, Mirza Baqir, carried by his youthful im- 
pulsiveness, sallied out with his contingent composed of Syeds of 
Barba, and arrayed himself in battle-rank. Murshid Quli was, 
therefore, obliged to ari'ay his troops in front of Ali Vardi Khan's 
army. On both sides, the battle opened -with a cannonade, which 
was soon abandoned for a sword and spear-charge at close quarters. 
Mur^id Quli Khan's generalissimo, Mir Abdu-l-‘Aziz, who com- 
manded the van, and bis devoted contingent of three hundred 
knights consisting of Syeds of Barba spurred on their chargers, 
exhibited feats of heroism and hereditary gallantry, and with the 
flashing of their lightning swords ignited the life-harvests of all 
whose moment for death had arrived. Before this gallant charge, 
Ali Vardi khan’s soldiers, who had hitherto fancied themselves 
Hons of the forest of bravery, fled like sheep fro&i the battle-field, 
and met with a crushing defeat. The elephant on which Ali 

ened that in case her husband failed to do so, she would supplant him from tlie. 
Government of Orissa, and raise to the gadi her son-in-law, Mirza Baqir Ali 
Kbao^iin his place. Thereon, Murshid Quli gave way to his wife’s iufluenoe, 
and resolved to fight with Ali Vardi. (See aevru-l-JIutaMerin, Pers. teztl 
p 496). 
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Vardi with liis Begajft ^ waa mounted, was withdrawn 

half a farsalii away from the battle-field. At this crisis, Mukhalis 
Ali i^an and sSbid Kh£n snrnamed Farzand Ali i^an, upon 
whose loyalty Mur^id Quli Khan reposed implicit confidence, 
together with Muqarrab !^an and other Af gh an generals, ex- 
hibiting treachery which is the characteristic of the Afghan 
race) effaced from the tablets of their hearts all the alphabets of 
obligations that had been engraved thereon by many years of shel- 
ter and salt-eating, deserted the side of MurghM Quli Eban, and 
retired from the battle-field. At this iunoture, Manikohand,* 
Pesbkar of the Rajah of Bardwan, who had arrived with an ap- 
propriate auxiliary force to serve under Ali Vardi l^an, refiect- 
ing that results of war were dubious, and speculating about the 

i This is a remarkable incident illoStrating that Sinsalmaxi ladies in India 
had not yet all taken to the existing form of seclusion, nor ceased to take an 
notive share in their hnshands' hardens, both in peace and war. Indeed, it is 
interesting to note that Ali YardTs Begam played the r6le of Supreme Politi- 
cal Officer, whilst her hnsband fought the battles with the Hahrattas. It is 
stated in the Beirw-l-Muta^erin (Fers. text, p. 550), that one day Ali Vardi at 
Patna after fighting With the Mahrattas under Baghoji Bhosla, entered the 
Begam’s boudoir with an anxious look. The Begam enquired what the mat- 
ter was, when Ali Vardi replied that this time he feared treachery from hie 
own soldiers and officers. Thereon, the Begam on her own initiative and her 
own reeponsibility organised a political mission, and sent it to Baghoji's 
camp, to arrange for a treaty of peace. Rngbnji fell in with tiie proposal) 
but his Chief Adviser, Mir Habib, dissuaded him, and advised him to make a 
dash for Murshidabad, bolding out the prospect of loot. The Begam mnst 
have been a lady of keen judgment and nncornmon sagacity to have been 
relied upon at such a orisie by her shrewd hnsband. 

S Manikci^and who was afterwards left as Governor of Calcutta, when 
Siraju-d-daulah conquered it, was a shrewd and time-eerving man, and regnlat- 
ed his loyalty by prndential considerations. He was a prototype of Nnho- 
kishen of later times, of whose loyal assistance to the English so much has of 
late been made by a recent writer, but who only followed Manikchand in his 
loyal tactics, feeling his way oantiously, and keenly watching which way the 
tide of success tam'.d, in order to adjust bis individual position with an eye to 
self-aggrandisement. The Snir makes no mention of Manikchand having 
taken any part in the battle, and ascribes Mni-shid Qnll Khan’s disaster to 
tiie treachery of his Afghan 'general 'Abid Khan, and to the rash sally of liis 
sou-in-Iaw, Mirza Baqir Ali ^aii. At this battle near Balasore, the Syeds 
of Bsrha fought bravely on the side of Alurshid Quli Khan, and sev<^ral of 
them, suoh as Mir All Akbar and Mir Mnjtaha Ali fell, whilst Mirza Baqir 
Ali Kha himself was severely wounded. (See Seir, p. 497.) 



lainze^ corcrUj loiiSQaiied Marshld Qnli and asked for 

tile lattes dag o£ trmce, in order to jdinbiiB and exhibit' self- 
aaerifiee aind ioyailsy. Fnsin a side of the forest, towards ibe 
dneetian nrhem^ the toice of Mtrza Baqir i^an was unarcbiDg 
IB porsmk of Ail Vardi KhaTt, Manik^asd shewed bimself, and 
displayed Mmshid !Qan’s dag. Inasmach as the afore- 

said Mliza was Biiawaie of bis aim, be opposed bis progress, 
llanikobaiid was obliged to figbt. Mirza Baqir's efficient soldiers 
were already exhausted bj warfare, so they fongbt in broken 
lines, and by the Tiecisitndes of times, the corps of Mirzi Baqir 
was defeated. Alt Yardi ^hsn, on being apprised of ibis, 
hmrtiedlly collected bis xanqnisbed troops by use of persuasions, 
and a sesond time engaged in fighting. Mir Abdn-l-'Aziz and 
bis GOtps, consisting of three hundred Syed knights, dismonnt. 
ing from their boraes, and girding np their loms of bravery, 
marobed to the battle-field, and one one, all of them fell, beiog 
shot down by ballets fired by the Bhaliah corps. Mm^id Qnli 
bfb a n m bemg thus defeated retiiedt to the Port' of Balisar (Balar- 
seare), and there embarking on a sloop which had been kept 
ready fitom befeste, he sailed for the Dakhin, and presented him- 
self before ihawab Asaf Jah.* A proridential Tictory tbns fell to 
the good fottnne of All Vardi IQfin Mahabat Jang. The latter 
pnrsiied the vanquished army np to the Port of Balasore. From 
there, he detached Mirza Sbaim-l-lah B^, Faqim-l-Jah Beg, 


1 It is stated in the Siir that after his defeat at the battle of Balasctte, 
Matahid QbIm Khan togeslier with his son-in-law, iUtrza Baqir All Kh an, with- 
drew to the town of Balasore, with, two or three thousand troops. Apprehend- 
ing treachery from the latter, he gave oat that he would entrench himself 
in the town, tnJd them oS to some distance to guard the roads leading to the 
town, whilst he himself with 31Irza Baqir AU moved towards the sea*-6hore* 
At tills time ifc so liappened that a friend of hig, 5ajl SlolisiC; a merchant of 
Sorat, had his znercaotile ship sa the port, and also a pinnace« Hnrshid Qnll 
Khan got into the pinoace along with Mirza Baqir All and ^ajl Blohsin and 
Eotne fierrants, embarked on board the ship, which saQ^ down to Masoli- 
patam. From Masnlipatam, Mnrshid Qall Khan sent Mirza Baqir AU to- 
wards Sikakul and Gasjam, to bring awaj Dordanah. B^am and her danghter 
from Katak (Cattack). 

^ Xizama-l'Mnik Asaf Jah waa Ticeroj of the Dakhin under Smperor 
Aln^^unad 81^h, at this time. He had made himself semi*independent 
there, owing to the feebleness of the Central GoTemment at DeUu« See 
note ante. 
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and ITum-l-lah Beg to capture Yahya and Murshid 

Qali’s Begam, and also to seize his treasures and chattels. Ali 
Vnrdi instructed them to proceed by forced inarches, whilst he 
himself followed them on horse-back. When news of this affair 
and of Murghid Quli Khan’s retreat to the Dafcbin reached Katak 
(Cuttack), Murad Khan, the generalissimo of the Rajah* of Parsu- 
tam (Puri), who bad been detailed for guarding Tahya Kbau and 
the Begam in the Fort of Barahbati, planned to send instantly 
the Begam and Yabya Khan together with all their chattels 
and treasures to the Dakhin, by way of Sikakul.® Baggages 
and equipages were kept ready, and jewelleries, gold coins, 
treasures, and other precious things were loaded on elephants, 
camels, and waggons, when all of a sudden the army of All 
Vardl !^aa made its appearance. The elephant and camel- 
drivers, &c., leaving behind the loaded treasures and chattels with 
their baggages, fled, and all those treasures fell into the hands 
of the aforesaid Mirzas, who divided the precious jewelleries, 


I Mnr^id Qnli ^an had left his wife Durdanah Begam and his son Taliya 
^an, together with his treasures, in the Fort of Barahbati at Katak, whilst 
advanoingto Balasore. 

S The Bajnh was Hafiz Qadir, a Muhammadan. See n. 3 below and Sstru-Z- 
MutaJAerm, Fers. text, p. 498. 

S Seknkul or Qh<caoole is a place in the Oanjam district, over 100 miles 
south-west of Fnri. The land-ronte from Orissa to the Dakhin lay in olden 
days vii Sekakul or Chicacole across the Ohilka lake. It is stated in the 
Seir that after arrival at Masnlipatam, Mnr^id Quli Khan sent his son- 
in-law, Mirza Baqir All Khan, towards Sekakul and Glanjam, to proceed to 
the relief of Dnrdanali Begem and her daughter. In the meantime, on hear- 
ing of Mnr^ld Quli Khan's defeat, Mnrshid Qnll’s friend, Hafiz Qadir, Bajah 
of Katipur, ^nrdah, who was Snperintendent of the temple of Jagannath, 
[Note by Translator . — This is an interesting and remarkable fact shewing 
that a Mnsalman was once at the head of this Hindu Temple. See Beir, Fers. 
text, p. 498) of his own motion bad sent liis general, Mnbammad Murad, 
with a force to guard and relieve Durdanah Begam and her daughter. 
Mnriid succeeded in wringing away the Begam and her daughter with their 
treasures and effects to liichapur, which is in the Gan)am district. Anwarn-d- 
din Khan. Governor of Inchapnr. treated the Begams very liospitably. At 
this time, Mirza Baqir Ali ^nn reached Inchapnr, and proceeded from there 
with the Begams and their treasures to Masnlipatam, whence Murshid Quli 
TThan. Mirza Baqir Ali ^an and the Begams, together with the treusures 
and effects, proceeded to the Dakhin and took shelter with Asif Jah, its 
ruler. ( See Seiru-l-MutaMerin, Fers. text, p. 498). 



treasuras, and ofclier valualile wares amongst themselves.^ Since 
All Vardi Khan also followed up snbsequently, he captured the 
remaining treasni'es, and also confiscated other treasures of the 
adherents of Mur^id Quli ^^an. Issuing proclamations of 
peace and security, and employing reassurances and persuasions-, 
All Vardi Khan won pver to his side the Collectors, Zamindars 
and Officers of Orissa, and set about making settlement of the 
revenue, nazar, and tribute, as well as of the Jaglrs. And in 
the course of one month, having finished the organisation and 
settlement of the Sfibah of Orissa, he entrusted the charge of that 
Province to Said Ahmad j^an, his nephew, who had previously 
served as the Fanjdar of Bangpur, procuring for him from the 
Emperor the title of Kn^iru-hMulk Said Ahmad Khan Bahadur 
Saulat Jang. Ali Yard! Qan also left Gujar Khan, a Bohilla 
general, together with a contingent of three thousand cavalry 
and four thousand infantry, to be in attendance on Said Ahmad 
Khan at Katak (Cnttack). Ali Yard! !^Sn then returned, 
tiiumphant and victorious, to Bengal. 

^nulat Jang was of a churlish disposition and regulated himself 
by avarice. For effecting retrenchment in the military expendi- 
ture, he took into his service Salim Kh^n, Darvesh ’^an, Kia'mat 
Kb&n, Mir A‘zlzu-l-lah and other generals, and sent back Gujar 
Khan * to Mur^idabad, on the plea of smallness of the revenue of 

t It woqM appear the account in the Seiru-l-UutaMBrin, as regards the fate 
of the Begama and their treasure is aome-what different from that in the Biyaz, 
which states that the Begams’ treasures and effects were captured by Ali 
Vardi ^an’s officera. The Biyaz is, however, strangely silent as to the fate 
of the Begams who were with the treasures. Obviously, the account in the 
Biyaz is incomplete and halting, whilst that of the Seir is more consistent 
and comprehensive and, therefore, more acceptable. 

S The account in the Seir is somewhat different from that in the Biyaz. 
In the Seir, it is stated, in pursuance of a policy of economy, l^anlat Jang 
Wanted to reduce the pay of his soldiers. This reduction in pay was resent- 
ed by the Mnrshidnbad troops and officers who in consequence were disband- 
ed, whilst the soldiers and officers domiciled in Orissa tcscepted this reduced 
pay, and in consequence were enlisted in the nrmy in large numbers, ^auliit 
Jang subsequently, at tlie instigation of one Shah Yahea indulged in debau- 
cheries and ill-treated the men and women of Katak, who all in consequence 
were disgusted with him. This state of affairs at Katak came to the notice 
of hljrza Baqir Ali, who was in the Dakhin. The latter asked Murshid Quli 
Khan to invade Orissa, but Murshid Quli demurred. Thereon, Mirza Baqir 
Ali himself invaded Orissa, first persuading the soldiers and residents of Katak 
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Eatak. The aforesaid generals who were anxious to avenge the 
fall of their old master, Mui-^id Qnli Shan, finding now an o.ppor* 
tunitj, broke out into revolt, Sanlat Jang sent to them Qasim 
B§g, Snpeiintendeut of the Artillery, and Shai^ Hidaitu-l-lah, 
Faujdar (Magistrate) of Satak, for effecting the basis of a recon-, 
ciliation. The Generals, who were seeking for an opportunity, 
finding the above two emissaries unescorted, slew QSsim BSg, 
vvhilst Hidaitn-l-lah, after receiving some wounds, made his 
escape. The citizens and soldiers en masse broke out into revolt, 
and under cover of the darkness of night they besieged Saulat 
Jang, took him prisoner along with his followers and relations, 
and looted his treasures and effects. Then inviting over Mii'za 
Baqir !^an, son-in-law of Murghid Quli !^an, from Sikakul 
across the Qhiikah lake, they placed him on the masnad of the 
Nizam.at of Orissa, and advancing with their forces they conquer- 
ed Mednip&r and Bijii. 

The news of the approach of the Katak army threw Bengal into, 
commotion. Ali Vardi Ehan, on the occurrence of this disaster, 
mobilised an. immense army equipped with a battering artillery, 
and then set out for Katak, in order to relieve Saulat Jang and 
re-conquer Orissa. By forced marches, scouring through Bardwan, 
he encamped on the outskirts of Mednipur. On receiving news 
of the approach of Mababat Jang, the Katak army,^ which was 
spread at Hijli and Medniphr, concentrated at Mednipur and Jalisar, 
next crossed over at the ferries of Bajghat and Phulwar, and then 
encamped ^ at the Fort of Balasore. The soldiers of Mirza Baqir, 

to break out into revolt. The latter revolted, killed Gnjar ^an, the general, 
when Baqir Ali marohed swiftly to Katak, imprisoned ^nlat Jang, together 
with his wife and children in the Fort of Barahbati, and installed himself on 
the gadi of Orissa. (See Seira-l-HutaMevin, Pers. text, p. 602.) 

1 The Bditor of the printed Persian text has inserted,^ after ijjf 
tbongh he eays in his HSS. text,J| occurs. I consider j makes the text unin- 
telligible, and j) of the MSS. text is correct. 4ccording to the latter read- 
ing, I have traps]ated.Jihe text. 

a. See the account in the Seir (Pers. text pp. 603-506) of Ali Vardi's expedi- 
tion to Katak, to relieve Sanlat Jang. It is stated in the Seir that Ali Yardi 
VhSn apprehending that Mirza Baqir Ali Khnn was being helped by Asif 
Jab from the Dakhin, marohed to Katnk with a huge army, consisting of twenty 
thousand soldiers, led by picked generals and officers, such as Mn;tafa ^han, 
Sbqmshir Eih on. Umar TTh nn, Atan-l-lnh Kh an. Haidar All Kh an. Faqiru-l- 
Ipli Beg lOian. Mir Jafar, Mir Sharfa-d-din, §hai^ Muhammad M'uBum 
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who had previously received arrow-shots at the hands of the 
Bhaliahs, suddenly lost heart, and sending all their baggages to 
Sikakul remained unencumbered. When Mirza Baqir came to know 
of the disloyalty and cowardice of his soldiers, ostensibly he gave out 
that he contemplated advancing against the enemy, but in reality 
he planned to withdraw to the Dakhin. Whilst completing his 
arrangements for withdrawal to the Dakhin, he detached a force 
to Ohaprah i ghat, which is the ferry of the river Mahandi and is 
situate midway the town of Katak. And he himself with Saulat 
Jang, &c., and a number of other captives together with tents, &c., 
crossed the river Elatjuri. Mahabat Jang was encamped on the 
banks of the river Kamhariah,* at a distance of forty Karoh from 
Eatak, and there at midnight messengers bought him news of 
Mirza Baqir’s flight. Immediately summoning Mir Muham- 
mad Ja'far the generalissimo, Mustafa Ehari, Sham^ir Ehan, 
Sardar IQan, ‘Umar !^an, Buland !Qan, Sirandaz Khan, Balisar 
Ehan and other Afghan generals, and holding a Council of 
War, Ali Vnrdi that very night with their concurrence despatched 
them expeditiously under the command of MXr Ja'far Khan to 
pursue Mirza Baqir Khan. Soon after, All Vardi Ehan himself 
with the remainder of his army set out. When the aforesaid 
generals with their army arrived flve haroh from Katak, Mirza 
Baqir !^an being apprised placed Saulat Jang in a fringed Bath, 
placed in it Haji Muhammad Amin, brother of Mnnshid Quli 
Khan, with a drawn dagger, to be his companion and attendant, 
and also set two armed horsemen on two sides of the Bath, with 

Amanat Khan. Mir Kazim ^an, Bahadur Ali All Yardl reached with 

his army the northern banks of the Mahanadi river opposite to Katak town, 
whilst Mirza Baqir All was encamped with his troops on the southern 
banks of the same river. Seeing All Vardl’s huge army, Mirza Baqir All’s 
soldiers fled, and dispersed in all directions, whilst All Vardi’s troops plunged 
into the river, quickly crossed over to Katak town (at the Jobra Ghat, as 
would appear from the Riyaz), and rescued Saulat Jang who was encaged in a 
Bath (a four-wheeled carriage) covered over with a whUe sheet tied round it 
with white strings. Saulat Jung’s Escape from certain death was almost 
miraculous. 

i “ Ohanrah ” of the text is known locally as ‘ Jobrah ’ ghat. It is situate 
midway the town of Katak, alongside the Mahanadi river. Close to the ghat, 
there, is an old mansolenm. 

* “ Kamhariah ” river of the text is probably a misprint or misreading for 
“ Bhnmra ” river, down Jajpur, which would be about 40 Erqh from Katak. 
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iustractions that should the army of Mahabat Jang overtake them, 
they should instantly hack up Sanlat Jang -with daggers and spears 
and on no account should let the latter escape. And Mirza 
Baqir himself mounted a horse, and along with the Bath coutain* 
ing Saulat Jang he left the La‘l Ba gh ^ Palace situate in the city 
of Eatak, and arrived at Malisai*. ^ At this time, Balisar Khan 
with fifteen horsemen, who were his comrades, came up. The 
flags carried by the cavalry were visible in the forest. By chancei 
at that time, from the excessive heat of summer, Saulat Jang 
changing his seat inside the Bath sat in the place where Hijl 
Mubammad Amin had hitherto sat, and gave his own seat to 
the Haji. At the very sight of the flags of Balisar Khan’s caval- 
ry, the two armed horsemen who rode alongside the Bath tbmst 
their spears through the Bath — screen, wounded Haji Muhammad 
Amin whom they mistook for &ulat Jang, and fled. As fate 
would have it, as soon as the spear-thrnst pierced the Haji’s hand 
and shoulder, the Haji’s dagger fell from his hand, and shouting 
out, “ you have killed me ; you have killed me,” the Haji ® tum- 
bled down inside the Bath, Saulat Jang, the cup of whose life 
was not yet full to the brim, remained unscathed. When the 
Afghan troops were busy looting the vanquished, Mir Mubammad 
Ja'far Khan Bahadur and Muhammad Amin* Kban Bahadur, 
with a few men fell in with the runaways, and naoved in every 
direction in quest of Sn‘id Abmad !^an Bahadur Saulat Jang ; but 
Saulat Jang fearing lest some enemy might be searching for him, 

t Lai Bogh, on tlio banks of the Katjnri, now forms the residence of the 
GommisBioner of the OrUsa Division, It was built by Musalman Governors 
of Orissa for their residence, in preference to Fort Borabati on the hanks 
of the Hahanadi. 

3 Malisar is apparently a mistake for Mokamnsar, a place across the Katjnri, 
about 2 miles distant from the Lai Bagh, on the Fnri road. 

3 As the sequence of the story would indicate, the Haji was to some extent 
shamming death, and was a sly fox, for quickly after he got up, and nimbly 
scampered off, mounting another man’s horse. 

4 Mir Mnbammad 'kmin was a step-brother of Ali Yardi ^han, snrnamed 
Mahabat Jang, and brother-in-law of Mir Jafar, the latter having married an 
nterine sister of Mir Muhammad Amin. Neither Ali VardI nor his father was 
a Syed ; they were Mirzas ; and therefore, Mnhammad Amin (Ali Yardi’s step- 
brother) could not have been a Syed or Mir from his father’s side, he was so 
probably from liis mother’s side. It is common amongst Mnbammadank (and 
the usage ims the sanction of authority) to call themselves Byeds, if their 
mothers are Syedas. 
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held his breath quietly. Wheu Muhammad Amin Khan came 
up quite close, Saulat Jang, recognising his voice, answered him. 
The aforesaid Khan, on hearing the response, immediately tearing 
the screen of the Bath, and cutting up the tent-ropes brought 
out Saulat Jang, and dismounting from his horse embraced 
him. And Mir Muhairmad Ja'far Khan also coming up, they 
embraced each other, and after oSering thanks to Providence 
for the safety of Saulat Jang’s life, they indulged in jubila- 
tions. At the time when they were busy with embracings and 
hand-shakings, Haji Mohammad Amin, finding an opportunity, 
nimbly got out of the Bath, and mounting the horse of Muham> 
mad Amin !^an fled to the jungle, and vanished. When 
after enquiries into the condition of Saulat Jang they mounted 
their own horses, Muhammad Amin ]^an was confounded at 
the disappearance of his own horse. On subsequently ascertain- 
ing the secret, they were all sorry.i When the Af^an soldiery, 
after finishing their work of plunder and sack, rallied round 
Mar Muhammad Ja‘far Khan, they sent ^aulat Jang to Mahahat 
Jang, whilst they themselves set out in pursuit of Mirza Muham- 
mad Baqir. Finding the chance of his escape to be slender, the 
Mirza bcame desperate, and opened the battle by shooting rockets 
and arrows and firing muskets. When the fighting was about to 
turn to a charge with spears and swords, Murad Khan, the general- 
issimo of the Rajah of Puri,* who with a large contingent of troops 
supported Mirza Baqir, seiziug the rein of the Mirza’s horse, and 
by use of great persuasion, pulled him back from the battle-field. 
Becoming his guide, Murad Khan led the Mirza by a route across 
the forest towards the Dakhin. Ali Vardi Khan, after holding 
a thanksgiving service for meeting Saulat Jang and obtaining 
victory, allowed Saulat Jang to retire to the city of Katak for rest, 
whilst he himself, after resting some time and being freed from all 
anxiety on account of the enemy, entered Katak triumphantly. 
And after chastising fully the adherents and friends of MirzS 
Baqir, Ali Vardi confiscated all the branded* horses of Mirza 

1 If Mir Ja'far and hia frienda were capable of appreciating a practical 
joke, instead of being sorry, they might hare enjoyed a hearty laugh. 

S This was Hafiz Qadir, Hajah of Batipur, ^^nrdah, and master or Snperin- 
tendenb'of the Jagannath Temple. (See Seiru^UMutaJAerin, Fera. text, 
p. 488, and note ante.) 

3 That is, the horses which wore supplied to, or had to be kept by military 
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BSqir, appointed Shaildi who was an able General, to 

the office of Deputy Napm of the Suhah of Odisah (Orissa), and 
after fiuishing the administrative arrangements uE that Frovinco 
returned to Bengal. 

Inasmuch as Jagat Isar, Bajah of Morhhanj, had taken sides 
with Mirza Baqir, and had not submitted to the authority of 
Mahabat Jang, the latter was in anxiety owieg to his insolence. 
Therefore, on arrival at the port of Balasore, he girded up his 
loins in order to chastise the Kajah. The latter was at Harlhar- 
pflr which contained his mansion, and was at the time plunged in 
pleasures aud amusements. His knowledge of the denseness 
of the forests that surrounded him, coupled with his command 
of numeious hordes of Qjiawars^ and Khandaits, made him feel inso- 
lent, and so he did not pull out the cotton of heedlessness from 
the ear of sense, nor cared for the army of All Yard! i^au. All 
Vardi Khan’s army stretching the hand of slaughter and 
rapine, set about looting and sacking the popnlations, swept the 
Rajah’s dominion with the broom of spoliation, captured the 
women and children of the Khandatis and Qiawars, and sowed dis- 
sensions amongst them. The Rajah, seeing the superiority of All 
Vardi Khan’s army, with his effects, followers and dependants, fled 
to the top of a hill, and hid himself in a secret fastness, beyond 
the ken of discovery. Ali Vardi i^an then subjugated the 
tract of Morhhanj, shewed no quarter, and mercilessly carried fire 
and sword thi'ough its limits. 

Mir ^ahib, ^ the Generalissimo of Mur§hid Quli San, after the 

commanders for military purposes after being branded. See Ain-i-Akhafi, 
Vol. I., p, 255, Blocbmann's translation for tbe Dagh or branding regnlations. 

1 The Seir states that his name was “ Shaikh Muhammad Hasum, Pani 
Pati.” He was appointed Deputy Governor of Orissa, in the place of ^aulat 
Jang, on the recommendation of Ali Tardi’s Af^an general, Mustafa ^in, 
who now got the upper hand in all political affairs. Tbe Shaikh is described 
as a veteran and brave general. (See Seir, Fers. text, p. 505). 

* I am told ‘ Ohaw^irs ’ is a mistake for “ Ohowans ” who are Khetris by 
caste. ‘ Khandaits * are also mixed Khetris ; they are to be found in large 
numbers throngliont Orissa. 

8 This story shews that one of the most prominent Musalman leaders and 
pillars of the State in Bengal, towards the middle of the eighteenth century, 
in order to avenge All Vardi’a overthrow of his master Murghld Quli iShan 
from the Orissa Government, and to gratify personal vindictiveness, ignored 
ties of religious obligations and national interest, and joined hands with 
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latter’s defeat, had gone to Baghoji Bboslah, and persuaded the 
latter to undertake the conquest of Bengal. At this time, Baghoji 
Bhoslah, nephew of the Bajah of the Dakhin, was Governor of 
the Subah of Berar. Taking advantage of the circumstance that 
Mahabat Jang was occupied with the affairs of Orissa, and find- 
ing that the whole extent of Bengal was denuded of troops, Baghoji 
Bhoslah detached his generalissimo, Diwan Bhaskar Pandit, and 
Ali Qarawal, who was an able general, with a contingent of sixty 
thousand Mahratta cavalry from Nagpur, in the company of Mir 
Habib, by the route across the forest, in order to invade and pil- 
lage Bengal. On receiving news of the approach of Mahratta 
freebooters, Mahabat Jang abandoned the pursuit of the Mor- 
bhanj Bajah, and withdrew towards Bengal. 

As yet Ali V ardi !^an had not passed thi’ongh the forests of 
Morbbanj, when the army of Mahratta freebooters swooped down 
from the direction of the chahlah of Bardwan.^ Mahabat Jang, 
with the celerity of lightning and wind, marching swiftly by night 
and day, reached the inn of Ujalan adjoining to Bardwan. The 
armies of Mahratta freebootex’s, concentrating from different 
directions, commenced looting baggages and tents. The Ben- 
gal army, which was ignorant of the tactics of Mahratta free- 
booters, but which had heard tales about their barbarity and rava- 
ges, stood motiouless from fear like an army of statues, and were 
hemmed in and attacked by the freebooters. Their baggages 
were looted, and their food-supplies were cutoff. Horses, elephants, 
and camels of the Bengal army were captured, and carried off by 
the freebooters. The army of Mahabat Jang, being tired out by 
the devastating onslaughts and sieges of the freebooters, broke 
in disorder. The Mahrattas at once hemming in attacked the 

Mahratta freebooters, in order to place the Moslem Satrapy in Bengal nnder 
Mahratta heels. The story is an object-lesson, and illustrates the intellectnal 
and moral desolation that had seized Mnsalmans in Bengal at the time. 

1 It is related in the Beiru-l-MutoMcrm (Fers. text, p, 507), whose author’s 
father, Syed Hedait All j^nn, ivas at the time employe&as Fanjdor of Magha 
in Behar, and was on an expedition to the hill-passes of Bamgarh, that the 
Mahratta cavalry numbering 40,000 led by Bhaskar Pandit, general of Bag- 
hoji Bhoslah, swooped down throngh the above passes, out through Pnchit and 
Morbhanj, and appeared near the ontskirts of Mednlpur. Baghoji Bhoslah 
(miscalled in the Pers. printed text of the Biyaz, Baghoji Ghoslah) was a 
nephew of Bajah Saho and Makasdar (probably Governor or Chief) of the 
^nbah of Berar, and his capital was at Nagpur in the Central Provinces. 
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elephant Landah on which Mahabai Jang’s Begam ^ was mount- 
ed, and capturing the elephant dragged it towards their own camp. 
Mu^ahih Khan Mohmaud, * son of U‘mar Kjan the General, 
having his Hindustani courage aroused in him, attacked the 
freebooters, and advancing his feet of valour and gallantry, by 
means of valorous onslaughts and Bustam-like onsets, rescued the 
elephant together with its fair rider from t'he clutches of the free- 
booters. In consequence, however, of numerous mortal and 
ghastly wounds that they received, Musshib !^an and a large 
number of his comrades and kinsmen drew the red paint of 
martyrdom on the face, and on that very spot of slaughter were 
buried. And when the freebooters from impudence and insolence 
made onslaughts from all sides, Mahabat Jang, of necessity, 
opened leathern bags of coins, and scattered them on the field.® 

t It is interesting to note that we saw Ali Yardi ^an’s Begam moving 
beside her hnsband on an elephant at the battle of Balasore, and we find her 
again by the aide of her hnsband at this battle with the Mahrattaa, near 
Bardwan. She mnst have been a lady not only of nerve, but of wisdom, to 
have been retained by his side ns a companion by Alt Yardi at snob critical 
junctures. We saw also that that iron-man Ali Yardi in his usurpation of 
the Bengal Nizamat, bended himself before Nafisah ^Snam and sned for 
pardon from her. From such incidents, the inference is not without warrant 
that Husalman ladies in Bengal even towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century oconpied a different position from what they occupy now, took an 
active part in the wider concerns of their husbands, and exercised a powerful 
and beneficent infinence both in the domains of politics and Society. 

* His name would indicate he was an Af^an belonging to the Mobmand 
tribe. 

® The SeirUi'l-Mwtai^Qrin (Pers. text, pp. 507-513) gives a very graphic 
description of this first Mahratta invasion of Bengal (1165 A.H.), and of the 
causes which rendered it possible. The first cause was the instigation of Asif 
Jah (of Mir Habib, according to the Bii/ae which seems more probable; for 
Asif J ah was too high-minded to set loose Mahratta freebooters on a Musal- 
•man satrapy) ; the second cause was the discontent' of Ali Yardi ^Sn’s 
Afghan troops and officers, notably of Mnstafa Kh5n, os Ali Yardi ^an had 
disbanded many Afghan levies afcerthe Eatiik expedition to rescue Sanlat lang ; 
the third cause was the treacherous assassination by Ali Yardi of the Riijnh of 
Morbhanj, whose cause was espoused by Mujtafa ^an. The Scir further 
states that when Bhaskar Pandit reached near Bardwan viii Paohit with 
25,000 cavalry (given out as 40,000 cavalry), Ali Yardi was on his way 

back from Orissa at Midnapnr, with only 4 or 5,000 cavalry and 4 ^r 5,000 
infantry, the latter having ordered back all his other troops to Mnr^idiibiid 
with Sanlat Jang. Ali Yardi reached Bardwan with this small army. Bhas- 
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Iflms diverting the freebooters with the work of picking np 
coins, Mahabat Jang seized this respite, and with the celerity 
of lightning and wind riding out at full gallop arrived at iJard- 
wan. The hungry troops, who for three days and nights had 
not seen the face of food-staffs, quenched the fire of their hunger 
with the stores of Eardwan. The army of Mahratta freebooters 
followed up in pursuiii. Sacking villages and towns of the sur- 
rounding tracts, and engaging in slaughters and captures, they 
set fire to granaries, and spared no vestige of fertility. And 
when the stores and granaries of Eardwan were exhausted, and 
the supply of imported grains was also completely out off, to avert 
death by starvation, human beings ate plantain-roots, whilst animals 
were fed on the leaves of trees. Even these gradually ceased to 
be available. For breakfasts and suppers, nothing except the 
discs of the sun and the moon feasted their eyes. And for nights 
and days together, being constantly mounted on their high saddles, 
they did not even dream of sleep. The Afghan and Ehaliah troops 
becoming desperate, determined to die hard. Hahabat Jang, seeing 
signs of defeat, owing to the exhausted condition of his soldiery, 
held a Council of War. It was at last decided to place the artil- 
lery round the army, and to put baggages in the centre, and in 
this form to march out expeditiously from Eardwan to Katwah, 
where food and fodder would be either procurable, or could be im- 
ported by waterways or Iiighways from the environs of Mur^ida- 
bad, to relieve the distressed soldiery. In short, in pursuance of 


kar Pandit haring heard of All Vardi's bravery, proposed to the latter to give 
him ton laks of rupees by way of his entertainment expense, in which case 
he would return to his own country. Ali Vardi received this suggestion with 
disdain. For some time he Was hard-pressed by the Mahrattas, especially 
owing totbc defection of his Afghan officers and troops. Ali Vardi then with 
Sirajo-d-daulah waited on his Af t-h au General-in-Chief, ktnsbafa ^^sn, told 
him to kill him with his gxand-eon, or else to give him. his support, in order 
to oppose this Mahratta invaeion. Mustafa Khan, together ^vith other 
Afghan officers now fonght bravely against heavy odds with the Mahrattas, 
and Ali Vardi succeeded in retii ing to Katwah, where provisions with a re- 
inforcement came np under ?aalat Jang from Mnr^idabad. At Katwah, 
Mustafa Khan iniiicted a severe defeat ou Bhaskar Faudit, who now seri- 
ously thought of returning to his own country vid Birbhum ; bnt his chief 
adviser, ^Mir Habib, dissuaded him and brought him back from Birbhum to 
Katwah, holding out prospects of loot, and making himself responsible for 
the Mahratta conquest of Bengal. 
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this plan, setting out at niglit from Bardwan, Mahabat Jang’s 
army marobed towards Katwab, and in a short interval by forced 
marches reached Katwab. Tbe light Mahratta cavalry, however, 
covered forty karoh a day, and thus before Mahabat Jang’s arrival 
at Katwab, they had already burnt down its fields, farms, and 
granaries, and reduced them to asbes. The army of Mababat 
Jang now being in a state of utter despair, sent up to the skies 
wails, similar to the following : — 

We never get relief from distress ; 

To whatever country we roam, 

We see the sky alone. 

However, Baji Afimad collecting the bakers of Murghii^&i^ad 
got breads prepared, and sent these together with other eatables 
and food-stuffs on boats to Katwab. Other provisions and food* 
grains were also similarly conveyed gradually and in large quanti* 
ties. At last, Mahabat Jang’s army were saved from starvation, 
and their cattle also received a grateful supply of fodder and 
grass. Mahabat Jang’s soldiers, whose houses were in Murshida- 
bad, felt home-siok, and gradually drifted away towards their 
homes. 

As Mir Sharif, brother of Mir Habib, together with the family 
treasures, dependants and ohUdren, was at Murshidabad, Mir 
Habib with seven hundred Mahratta cavalry swooped down 
on Murgliidabad, in order to relieve bis brother. Marching expe- 
ditiously, night and day, early at day-break, Mir Habib reached 
Oihparah and Ganj Muhammad Khan,^ to which he set fire. And 
opposite to the Citadel, crossing the river Bhagirati, Mir Habib 
reached his residence, and taking out Mir Sharif, together with 
his treasures, effects, followers, and dependants, lie kept them in 
his company. Sweeping clean the houses of numerous residents of 
the City with the broom of plunder, and looting as much gold and 
silver coins as he could from the houses of Jagat Set, and captur- 
ing Murad Ali Khan, > a son-in-law of Sarfaraz !^an, and Bajah 
Dulabh Bam® and Mir Shujau-d-din, Superintendent of the 

I These would seem to have been suburbs of MurshidubSd. 

S He was a son of Hufisah Begaui, nster of Sarfaraz ^an, and subsequently 
became the letter’s son-in-law, and in Sarfaraz KhSn’s time held the ofti'ce of 
Deputy Governor of Jahangirnagar. See n. ante. 

S Pulsb Bqm was a son of Bajah Jauokiram Feshkar, and was appointed by 



'Bdjutarah Sair duties, he encamped at Tiratkonah, which was to 
the west of the City, at a distance of one farsakh. Haji Ahmad, 
Nawazist Ahmad Shun and IjEusaiu Quli Khan, who were in the 
City, at the vei-y sight of the Mahratta cavalry, firing their guns 
once or twice, and closing the avenues to the City as well as the 
gates of the Citadel, eyitrenohed themselves, but found it impos- 
sible to fight and disperse the enemy, or to defend the City. On 
the next day, Mahabat Jang, with his army marching night and 
day, entered Mur^idabad. Then the Mahrattas abandoned the 
idea of assaulting the City, and after desolating the surrounding 
tracts across the river returned to Katwah. The rainy season 
now set in. In view of the tumultuousness of the river, the 
Mahrattas now suspended their fighting, esteblished their quar- 
ters at Eatwah, and from there commenced making administrative 
arrangements. Giving Mir Habib a free hand in all affairs, Bhaskar 
Pandit himself remained at Katwah, and sent out detachments in 
all directions for raid and plunder. Similarly, Mahabat Jang, in 
view of giving rest to his army, did not move out of the City. 

As in his earlier years, Mir ^abib had lived at Hugli, the latter 
place still abounded with many of his kinsmen and friends. 
Their headman, Mir Abu-l-I^asan Sarkhil, now laid plans to sur- 
prise Hugli. He won over many of the Mu gh als to his side, 
and held secret correspondence with Mir Habib. Mir Muhammad 
Riza, the Deputy Faujdar of Hugli,' used to treat Mir Abn-1- 
Rasan as his right-hand in all aifairs. 


llahubat Jang Snbadar of Orissa, in place of Abcial Rasnl Khan who was 
recalled. Dnlab Biim Imd been before Peshkar in Orissa. Dnlab Bam exhibited 
great cowardice when the Mahrattas invaded Orissa. The Mahrattas captur- 
ed him, and be was released on payment of a heavy ransom after a year. 
He was very snperstitions, and spent bis time mostly in the company of San- 
yasis, who tamed out to be Mahratta spies. See Seiwrl-Mvia^eTin, p. 645 
(Pars. text). 

t In the Seiru^l’MutaJAerin { Pers. text, p. 614) it is stated that Mnljammad 
Yar Khan, a step-brother of Ali Yard! ^han, was at the ^me Governor of the 
Port of HngU, and that Mir Abd-I-Rassan and Mir Abn-l-Qasim, who were 
intimate with the above Governor, conspired with Mir Rahib, and indnoed the 
Governor by their treacherons assnrances to admit Mir Habib into the Fort 
of Hugli, After thus treacherously seizing HngU, Mir Habib installed as its 
Governor Sis Bao, a Mahratta, whilst he himself played the r6le of the Chief 
Administrator of Mahratta affairs in Bengal, and divided his residence 
between HngU and Katwah, 
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In blissful ignorance of the fact that be bad a traitor in bis 
camp, tbe Deputy Faujdar passed nights and days in carousals. 
At length, at tbe instigation of Mtr At)u-l-Hasan, Mir Habib TTitb 
a detacliment of two thousand cavalry commanded by Sis Rao 
advanced to Hugli, and at midnight arriving at the gate of its 
Fort announced bis arrival to Mir Abu-l-^asan. Whilst Muham- 
mad Kiza, arranging a feast of revelry, was quite absorbed in 
watching tbe dancing of some pi’etty women, Mir Abu-l-Hasan 
said to tlie former : “ Mir Habib has come alone to visit you, 
and is waiting at the gate of tbe fort.” Under tbe influence of 
liquor, the Deputy Faujdar unhesitatingly ordered the gate of 
the Port to be thrown open and to admit Mir Habib. Entering 
the Fort, Mir Habib with tbe concurrence of Mir Abu-l-Hasan 
placed Muhammad Riza and Mirza Piran under surveillance, 
established himself inside the Port, and posted his own guards 
at its gate. The noblemen and residents of the town that very 
night fled to Qhuchrah (Chinsurah) and other places, and took 
refuge in tbe houses of the Dutch and French. Next morn- 
ing, Sis Rao with bis detachment of cavaliy entered the Fort. 
Many of the Mughal residents who were Mir I^abib’s acquaint- 
ances were introduced to Sis Rao by Mir Habib. The Rao treat- 
ed them courteously and deferentially, reassured every one of them, 
and issuing proclamations of peace and security foi’bade the 
Mahrattas from looting or sacking the town. He persuaded the 
Zamindars to assess and collect the revenue, and appointing as 
usual Qazis, Mahtasibn and other officers to administer justice, 
he bestowed the office of Faujdar on Mir Abu-l-Hasan. Mir 
Habib, carrying off some guns and ammunitions together with a 
flotilla of sloop.s from Hugli, rejoined Bhaskar Pandit at Katwah. 

As it was the rainy season, Mir Habib deputed Mir Mihdi 
with a detachment of musketeers on boats for collecting revenue 
from the mahals across the Ganges. But Mir Mihdi, from fear 
of Mahabat Jang, did not laud. The agents of the Zamindars 
proceeded to Mir jiabib, and paying him large sums obtained 
guards for the immunity of their tracts from the ravages and 
loot of Mahratta freebooters. The wealthy nobility and gentry, 
to save their family honour, quitted their homes, and migrated 
across the Ganges.' The whole tract from Akbarnagar (Rajmahal) 

i That is to say, there was a general exodus of the jVInsalman nobility and 
gentry from the western side of the Ganges (that is, from Southern and VVest- 
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to Mednipur and Jalisar (Jalasore) came into the possession of the 
Mahvattas. Those murderous freebooters drowned in the riTers a 
large number of the people, after cutting off their ears, noses and 
hands. Tying sacks of dirt to the mouths of others, they mangled 
and burnt them with inde.seribable tortures. Tlius they desoliited 
and disliononred the ffimily and children of a whole world. Maha- 
bat Jang, making strenuous efforts towards the chastisement and 
expulsion of the insolent enemy, set about collecting troops and 
ai'maments. Requisitioning to Mnr^idabad a large flotilla of boats 
from the neighbourhood of Jahangirnagar (Dacca), from the Jilengi, 
from Maldab, and Akbarnagav (Rajmabal), &c , be constructed a. 
road leading to Kntwah. From the eastern bank of the Bhagirati 
he detached for bridge-making twelve thousand pioneers and sap- 
pers on boats, and attended to the comforts of the army. Collect- 
ing paraphernalia, horses, elephants, and swords, and winning the 
hearts of his soldiery by bestowing on them gifts and increments 
in pay, he enoouriiged and incited them to fight. Finding the 
enemy absorbed in political affairs relating to Zainindars, Reve- 
nue-Collectors and Administrators, Mahabat Jang seized this op- 

ern Bengal) to ifca Bastem and Northern sides (that is, Baacern and North- 
ern Bengal) which were immune from Mahrntta raids. Those who are at 
pains to account for the comparntivel/ large Musalmnn population in Bastern 
and Northern Bengal and are ready t:.- pnt forward more or less fanciful theo- 
ries, might perhaps take into consido.'Ation the above circumstance, and also 
the following facts which I snmmari .'rom the Seiru-l-MutnlAeriii (a contem- 
porary ncconnt). The Seir states t;!> !• in this wave of Mahratta invasion of 
Bengal, the whole of che CTiaMahs of Bardwan, Mednipur, Balasore, Katiik, 
Birbhum, some p.argaiinahs of Bajshabi (probably those on the south side of 
the river) Akbarniignr (Rajmahal) were overwhelmed, whilst only Mnrshidd. 
bad and the conntries on the other side (that is, Bastern and Northern aides) 
of the Ganges remained peacefully in possession of Ali Verdi ^iin, that in 
the rainy season, even the populations of Mnrshidabad, apprehending Mah- 
ratta raids, migrated en masse on boats to the other sides (that is, Eastern and 
Northern sides) of the Ganges, suoh as Jahangirnagar or Dacca, Maldah, 
Bnmpore Beauliah, &c., and that even Nawab ghahamaf^Tang (Ali Vardi’s .son- 
in-law) with ills family and children moved across the river to Godagari, a 
place close to Bampore Beanliah, on the north bank of the Ganges or Poda> 
These historical facts occurring as they did only in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, would sufficiently explain why the Musalman populations in 
VVesfiern Bengal and even near Mnrshidabad (the latest Musalman capital in 
Bengal) are numerically much less than those in Bastern or Northern Bengal 
(See deira-l-Muta^erin, Fers. text, pp. 564 and 514). 
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porfcunity, and held a Council of War with his Af gh an and Bhaliah 
Generals in view of delivering a night-attack. In pursuance of this 
plan, Mahabat Jang marched expeditiously with a large and effi- 
cient army, and by forced marches, at midnight, reached a place 
just opposite to Katwah. In the cover of the night’s darkness, he 
instantly floated a bridge of boats that had,, been kept ready from 
before, and with a large army commenced crossing the river* 
Whilst he with the officers and some veteran soldiers had crossed 
the river, the bridge suddenly gave way under the heavy weight 
of a large ai-my. Some of the boats sank, whilst a large number 
of Afghans and Bhaliahs were drowned in the river. Mahabat 
Jang, on learning about this mishap, was engnlphed in a sea of 
confusion. His mind was racked with anxiety. He realised that the 
entire army from the eastern bank of the river had been unable to 
cross over, and that he alone with a handful of troops was on the 
western bank face to face with the enemy. In consequence) 
he apprehended that in the event of the enemy getting scent 
of his movement, he would meet with a terrible disaster. He, 
thei’efore, put out the torclies, and gave directions for immediately 
repairing the broken portions of the bridge. After the bridge 
was repaired, he ordered the whole army to cross over and 
join him. As the enemy was heedless and negligent, everything 
ended well, Kishwar !ISan, the Deputy Fnnjdar, and Mankant, 
the commandant of the pioneers and sappers, quickly rendered the 
damaged boats water tight by plastering their cracks and rends 
with mud and hits of wood, and thus displayed BagniSji-like skill. 
An army, waving like tiie sea, swiftly crossed the bridge, ral- 
lied round Mahabat Jang and his Genei-als, and quickly unsheath- 
ing their swords, in a solid and clamorous phalanx, like some hea- 
venly disaster, swooped down on the enemy. Shouts rose up on 
every side. 

True, the night was dark, but the sword flashed. 

So as amidst tlie duslcy clouds, lightning flashes. 

From profuse shedding of blood on that battle-field, 

Earth’s face turned crimson. 

Heaps of corpses crashed on heaps of corpses, 

Aye, formed veritable mounds on every side. 

0 

Overwhelmed with disaster, and unable to stand their ground, 
Mir Habib and Bhaskar Papdit with other Mahratta officers fled 
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from the battle-field, leaving their army to their fate, just as a 
cow is left to the tender merries of a butcher. A crushing defeat i 
was inflicted on the Mahratta army, which was triumphantly 
chased to some distance Bhaskar and other Mahratta Generals 
fell back to Biamgadh, from where with common consent they 
marched with oelerity^_ across jnngle.s, to invade and ravage the 
Snbah of Orissa 

Shaikh iJnhammad Ma'sum, the Deputy Nazim of Orissa, in 
order to re.sist the enemy, advanced from Katak, and opposed the 
enemy’s marcli. When the two armies encountered each other, the 
fire of conflict flared up once again. Althongli the Zamindars 
had deserted his side, with a small band numbering fis'e thousand 
cavalry and infantry, ShaiJA Muhammad Ma'stim stood his ground 
danntlessly on the field. The Malmatta army, which was more 
numerous tl'an ants and locusts, surrounded Shai]^ Ma'siim from 
all aides like a circle, and slaughtered him together with his 
comrades. The Subali of Odisah (Orissa), together with the Port 
of Barabati and the citadel of the City of .Katiik, fell once again 
into the hands of the enemy. 

Nawab Mahabat Jang, on hearing of the shove disaster, march- 
ed swiftly to Bardwan. He paid to each soldier two months’ pay 
and also other gifts on account of the victory of Katwah, advanc- 
ed to Katak, and repeatedly assaulting the Mahratta troops drove 
them from Katak, and victoriously entered its citadel. Leaving 
General Abdu-r- Rasul Khan, who was a second Mustafa Khan, and 

i This defeat/ of the Mahrattas at Katwah took place in 1155 A.H. The 8eir 
states that after his defeat at Katwah, Bhisknr Fnndit, the Mahratta General, 
fled through the hiU-passea of Pachit into a forest, but losing his way, and 
not succeeding in making his retreat to his own conutry (Xagpnr), under the 
guidance of Mir ^abib, came back to the jungles of Bishanpur, passed through 
them to the jungles of Gl^andrakonah, emerged at Midnapur, and made for 
Katak, fought with and killed Shaikh Ma'?am, Subad»r of Orissa. Mahabat 
Jang hotly chased Bhaskar Fandic np to the confines of the Chilka Lake, but 
Bhaskar succeeded in effecting his retreat into the Dakhin. Then Mahabat 
Jang returned to Kutak, where he installed Abdul Niibi KTiS n (nephew of 
Shaikh Ma'^um) as Snbadar of Orissa, and left Dulab Kam (son of Sajiih 
Janaki Ram) as Peshkor under the latter, and then returned to Murshidabad 
(p. 519, Seiru-UMutaMeriitf Fers. text). 

There is a village called Masumpur abont 11 miles north from Katak. 
It is n colony of respectable Muhammadans, and is probably named so after 
the above Shai^ Ma*suin Fanipati. Six miles from Masumpur, is another 
colony of respectable Musalmans at Saiihpnr. 
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who was also the latter’s nephew, as the Deputy Nazim of Orissa, 
together with a contingent o£ six thousand cavalry and infantry, 
Maliabat Jang returned to the Subah of Bengal. 

On receiving news of the defeat of Bhaskar Pandit, Sis Rao 
evacuating the fort of Hugli retreated to Bisbiiiipur. Other Mah- 
ratta officers, who were posted at different places for the collection 
of revenue, also fled. The Collectoi-s and Faujdai's of Maliabat Jang 
entered the ravaged tracts, and again set aboat to re-settle them. 

But Bhaskar Pandit, after his defeat, sent Bairagi dacoits to- 
wards Akbarnagar (Rajmahal), Bliagalpur, and Beliar. Maliabat 
Jang, who had not yet bi-eathed freely, again set out from Bengal 
for those places. He had not yet reached the Subah of Behar, 
when the Bairagis retreating from those parts swooped down on 
MurshidabM. Maliabat Jang fell hack from Behar, and pursued 
them. These Bairagi freebooters were busy with looting Baluehar, 
when the music of the drum and tambourine of MahSibat Jang’s 
vanguard rang in the ears of those maniacs. Losing all courage, 
and leaving behind bags of booty, they fled from Baluehar. Maliabat 
Jang chased them up to Bamgadh, from where he returned. 

In short, this sort of guerilla warfai’e lasted three years. Victor- 
ies on both sides were mingled with defeats, and it was hard to 
decide which side eventually came off the best. Nawab Mahabat 
Jang, following the saying that “war is made up of fraud,” diplo- 
matically established friendly relations with All Qarawal, who was 
one of the Mahratta leaders that had embraced the Muhammadan 
faith, and was surnamed Ali Bhai. From considerations of expe- 
diency, Maliabat Jang invited him over. Receiving him kindly 
and courteously, using dissimulation and artfulness, and profess- 
ing friendship and benignity, he made him consent to arrange an 
interview between himself and Bhaskar Pandit with other Mah- 
ratta Generals. Heedless of the duplicity of the times, that simple- 
ton was taken in, and arrived at Diknagar. He induced Bhaskar 
and other Mahratta Generals to meet Mahabat Jang, by conveying 
to them the assu^uces and avowals of Mahabat Jang with refer- 
ence to the settlement of the Ohauth and the establishment of 
friendly relations. And these, in accordance with the saying ; — 
“ One perceiveth according to the length^ of his sight,” placing 

t The Arabic saying is : 

'(Jlu l3l 
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the finger of acceptance on their blind eyes, summoned to their 
presence Ltajah Janald Ram and Mustafa !^an for fixing the basis 
of a treaty, and for ratifying it by protestations and oaths. These 
going over to Bhaskar made vows and oaths, according to the forms 
of their respective religious and creeds. Mustafa Khan had with 
him, under a cover, a bpick instead of the Qwan, and holding it he 
repeated oaths. Palling into the trap laid by Mahabat Jang, and 
reiterating the vows of peace, Ali Bhai and Bhaskar with other 
Mahratta Generals promised to meet Mababat Jang at a place called 
Mankarah, 1 and permitted Mustafa Khan and Rajah Janaki Bam 
to return. These going to Mahabat Jang assured him of the suc- 
cess of their mission, and related the mutual promises and vows 
that had taken place. Expressing his satisfaction, Mahabat Jang 
ostensibly set about collecting valuable khillats and jewelleides, 
together with elephants, horses, and other rare and precious pre- 
sents for presentation to the aforesaid Mahratta Generals. Announc- 
ing to tlie general public news of the approaching peace, Mahabat 
Jang covertly laid a plot of treachery, and took into confidence his 
own Generals towards its development. He picked out veteran 
and brave soldiers from his army, and caused long and wide teiitsi 
capable of holding large detachments with horses and elephants, to 
be pitclied at Mankarah. Himself going into one of the tents, he 
arranged a grand party of friends and comrades. He secreted in 
battle-array inside the tents a battalion of picked men, and sent 
a message to Ali Bliai to bring over Bhaskar with all the Mahratta 
Generals. In short, Bhaskar, leaving all his troops in camp, came 
to Ali Vardi’s tent, together with Ali Bhai and twenty-one other 
Mahratta Generals. The tent-pitchers following the signal drop- 
ped down the screens of tlie pavilion, tied them strongly with tent- 
ropes, and cut off the ingress and egress of friends and foes. 
Mahabat Jang, at the very sight of Bhaskar, said to hi= comrades 
who were waiting for the signal : “ Kill these heathen sinners.”* 
Instantly, swords sprang up from every side on the Mahrattas. 

o 

1 III Seir (p. 529) Uankara is described as lying on the banks of the Bhagi- 
rati. How the wily Ali Yard! treacherously inveigled Bhaskar Pandit 

and other Mahratta Generals into his tent, is Incidly desoribed in the 8eiru-U 
MutaMierin (p 529). In this game of treachery, Ali Yard! ^an’s principal 
coadja^ors were Mnstafa ^an and Rajah Janaki Ram, the Peshkar. It mnsti 
however, he added that the Mahrattas were well paid back in their own coin. 

i The expression given in the Seir (p. 580) is : “ (ill this enemy.” 
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The clamour of assault rose up to the skies, 

Breasts were pierced through hy swords. 

Bhaskar and tweuty-one other Mahratta Generals were butcher- 
ed. lu the midst of this carnage, Mahabat Jaug mounting an ele- 
phant ordered the music of victory to be struck up, and ordered 
his select battalion to charge the Mahrattabrmy with their swords. 
On seeing this, one i of the Mahratta Generals, who was posted out- 
side the pavilion with ten tliousaud cavalry, fled together with his 
force. Mahabat Jang’s soldiers pouncing like fighting lions on 
this flock of sheep fiercely attacked the Mahratta troops, and 
slaughtered them, right and left, raising human shsmbles, and 
captured those who escaped the svvord. On hearing of this 
disaster, other Mahratta detachments which were encamped at 
Bardwan and Diknagar, * dec., or patrolled the tracts between 
Mednipnr and Akbarnagar (Elajmahal) fled to Nilgpui’. 

When news of this disaster reached the ear of Baghoji Bho.slah, 

He knitted his brow, from fury of rage, 

And coiled, like a serpent, from anxiety of lost treasures. 
He kindled such a fire of wrath in his heart, 

That he scorched himself from head to foot. 

After the rainy season was over, Raghoji Bhoslah 5 mobi- 
lised a large force, and marched towards Bengal, to avenge the 

1 His name was Riigho Gaekwar. (See Seir, p. 531). Mnstafil Khan tried 
hard to inveigle him also into Ali Tardi’s tent, but tliis Mahratta General ap- 
pears to have been an uncommonly shrewd man, and said he would wait on 
Ali Yardi Khan on the following day, after Bbaskar Pandit and Ali Bhai had 
returned from their interview with Ali Yard! 

t In the printed Pers. text ‘Diknagar,’ which place I cannot locate. 

® The Seiru-l-JIutakheriii (Pers. text, pp. 545-548) gives a very lucid account 
of this second Mahratta invasion of Bengal by llaghoji Bhoslah. It appears 
that important affairs transpired in the meantime in tlie Bengal Satrapy, 
wiiich made for this second .Mahratta invasion. In the first place, Mnstafa 
Khan, the Af gh an ^eneral-in-Ohief and the chief pillar of the State of Ali 
Yard! ]^an, fell out with the latter, and was looked up in fighting against 
Ali Yardi’s son-in-law, Zain-d-din ^an, ^nbadarof Azimabad (Patnai. Whilst 
hardpressed by tlie well-formed battalions of Zain-d-din Qiaii, Mnstafa Khun, 
like Mir Habib, took the unusual step to invite over to Bengal Baghoji 
Bhoslah, who seized the invitation with avidity and marched with Mi^ Habib 
(the implacable foe of Ali Yard! and the inspiring genins of the Mahrnttas), 
towards Katnk, At this time at Katak, a cowardly person ruled as Ali 
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slaughter of Bhaskar and other Mahratta Generals, and engaging 
on massacres, captures, and plunders, tortured many of his cap- 

Vardi*s $ahudar in Orissa. His name was Dnlab Ram, and he was a sou 
of Uajah Jnnoki Ram, All Vardi*a Peshkar. Ali VardI hnd appointed Dulab 
Ram as Snbudar, in the place of Ahdnl Rasul Khan (son of Abdul Nabi 
Khan) who had resigned hi/' office and joined Mnsfafa at Patna. Dulab Ram 
was not only cowardly, bat Baperabitioti<9, sind moat probably, also treacher- 
ous (as his snbseqnent oondnct towards All VardPs grandson indicates). He 
associated at Katak with the SaiiyasiSf most of whom were spies in the employ 
of RagUojI BhoslaU. As soon as Dulab Ram heard of the approach of the 
Mahrattas, he attempted to run away; but was soon after captured by the 
Mahrattas. At this time, n sniall band of Syeds, under the command of Hir 
Abdul Aziz, bravely held out for over a month in the Port of Barabati. The 
heroic stand against heavy odds made by this small beleaguered garrison 
and its uuflinohing loyalty, once more relievos the darkness of the moral 
chaos that had seized the times. When cajoled and threatened by Raghoji 
Bhoslaks friend, Mir Habib, and entreated by Dnlab Ram and by his own 
brother to join Rnghoji’a aide, MIi* Abdul Aziz returned the following gallant 
and loyal answer: “I own no brother nor any other master; I acknow- 
ledge only one master, tiamely, Mnhabat Jang ; true, some cowards have 
joined you ; bat from regard for the salt I have eaten, T will, by God, stand 
by this Fort, so long as there is breath in my life. ” (Retr, p. 546). As how- 
ever, no reinforcements came up, thongh over a month had elapsed, and 
as all provisions had run oat, this noble band of beleaguered garrison had 
at length to capitulate on honourable terms to Raghoji Bhoslah, who made 
himself master of the Fort Barabati and also of the whole of Orissa pro- 
vince, as well as of Mednipur, Hnghli and Bardwan. All Yard! was occupied 
at this time in Patna in crushing ont the Af gh an revolt under Mns(afa 
Kh an. When Mustafa Khan was slain and the Afghrin revolt was crush- 
ed, All VardI hastened back to Bengal. At this time, Raghoji was encamped 
at Birbhum. Meanwhile the Afghan comrades of the late Mn^t.afa^iin, who 
lay in a death-trap in the Jungles of Tikari asked Raghoji to lielp them, 
and promised him their adhesion. Raghoji marched to Tikari to their rescne 
vid the jungles of Birbhum and Kharakpur, looting en route the villages of 
Shrukpura and Tikari, &o, Mahabnt Jang followed quickly in their heels and 
moved to Patna. From Patnu, RngliojI (on the advice of Mir Habib, who was 
the inspiring genius of tlie ^lahraitas, also in this second Marhatta invasion) 
turned towards Mnishidabad, pursued closely by All Vardi, whose pursuit 
was hot and uiislacking. At Katwtih, another battle was fonght, in which 
the Mahratta^, were worsted. Finding that victory was out of the question, 
and bearing of some troubles in his own country, Raghoji now prudently 
withdrew to his own country at Nagpur, leaving in Bengal his friend, guide, 
and philosopher, Mir Habib, with 3,000 Mahratta and 7,000 Afghan troops. 
(See SeirU’UMutai^erin, Pers. text, p. 551). It would seem a despicable mo- 
ral chaos had at this time seized the country, in which neither religious ties 
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tivea. All Vardi Khan with a large army again advanced to en- 
counter the enemy. At this juncture, Balaji Rao, ‘ son of Baji 
Rao Pan(jit, Peshwa and generalissimo of Rajah Saliu, who was 
young, and had enmity with Raghoji, under orders of Emperor 
Muhammad Shah, came from the Imperial Capital (Dihli) to Ben- 
gal with sixty thousand Mahratta cavalry, to re-int'oroe Ali Vardi 
K^an. Mahabat Jang, finding floods of disaster approaching Bengal 
fiom two sides, shewed firmness and foresight. He deputed 0X“ 
perienoed envoys with presents to Balaji Rao, won him over to his 
side by display of courtesy and sincerity, met him at Birbhum, estab" 
lished friendly relations with him, and both unitedly resolved to 
drive out Raghoji Bhoslah. Raghoji finding it impracticable to 
accomplish the object of his mission withdrew to Ids own country, 
without gaining his end. Being somewhat relieved of his anxiety 
by the withdrawal of Raghoji Bhoslah, Mahabat Jang presented a 
large amount of cash to Balaji Rao, and thus sent him out of Ben- 
gal in a contented and thankful mood, whilst he himself returned 
to Bengal. Being inwaidly in anxiety as to the demand of Rag- 
hoji for Ohauih, Mahabat Jang set about mobilising troops. 

At this moment, a rupture ooonri’ed between Ali Vardi Hjnn and 

nor national sentinients were held of any account. One finds now lifnealman 
.a fl^ans ( at the instigation of two Mnsalman leaders, Mir Habib and Mu;- 
(afa ^an), fighting the battles of Hindu Mahratta freebooters against a 
Jlusalman power in Bengal. The event is a dark land-mark in Moslem history 
of Bengal, and marks the sad disintegration and moi.il paralysis that bad now 
seized the Mnsalman race in Bengal or, for the matter of that, in India. (See 
Seir, Pers. text, pp. 666-666). 

t Balaji Bao (the generalissimo of the Imperial Army in the Dahhin) 
and §afdar Jang, son-in-law of Burhaun-l-Mulk, the §nbndnr of Ondh, were 
ordard by Smperor Muhammad ^sh, to help Ali Vardi against the Malirattns 
nnder Baghoji. Whilst seeking Imperial assistance, Ali Vardi wrote the 
following pregnant and prophetic words to the Emperor : — “ Should Bengal 
which is the financial moiustay of the Empire fall, your M.ijesty’s Empire 
will be shorn of all Instre. ” (See Seir, p. 516, Pers. text). These words had 
referenoe to the fact (^int Bongal had evor been the best milch-cow of the Em- 
pire. Safdar Jang did not pnll on with Ali Vardi, and so was recalled by the 
Emperor, whilst Balaji Kao (whose designs were also suspected by the 
shrewd Ali Vardi) who had come to Maukar by way of Patna, was couite- 
onsly shewn ont of Bengal by the latter. (See Seir, pp. 622 and 624). In 
this oonneotion, the Seir (p. 524) gives the story of a Mnsalman ain^on in 
the person of the widow of the late Mnbammad Uhans Ehau who resided 
at Bhagalpur, and who held out bravely against Balaji Boo, 

45 
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Mustafa i^an, the Afghan General, and it was so far accentuated 
that all the Afghans oomhining with the latter, broke out into 
revolt, and set out with a large force for Azimahad ( Patna) , in order 
to storm that City, and to capture Hajl Ahmad and Zainu-d-din 
Ahmad Ehan. On reaching Mnngir (Monghyr), Mnitafa !0.an be- 
sieged the Port of Monghyr. The Commandant of the Port pre- 
pared to fight. Abdn-r-rasul 2han, i a cousin of Mu?tafa Ehan, ad- 
vancing in the inebriation of the wine of valour and daring, wanted 
to stoi-m the Port, by battering down its gate. The guards of tbe 
Port hurled down a huge stone on his head. Prom the blow of 
that heavy stone, his head was smashed to atoms. Mustafa Khan, 
viewing this disaster to he a bad omen, abandoned the siege of 
Monghyr, marched with celerity to Azimahad, ( Patna), engaged iii 
besieging the latter City, and commeneed fighting with Zainu-d- 
din Ahmad !^an. Most of the detachments of Zainu-d-din Kh an, 
not being able to stand their ground in the face of the onslaughts 
of the Af gh ans, retreated to the citadel, but Zainu-d-din Khan 
himself with a small squadron of cavalry, artillery, and Bhaliah 
musketeers remained out in the open to encounter the enemy. 
At this moment, the Af^ans fell to plundering and pillaging 
the tents of Zainu-d-din’s troops who had retreated. Seeing 
Mustafa Eian now left with a small force, Zainu-d-din Ahmad 
Khan formed a van-guard of artillerymen and BhUliah musketeersi 
and commenced an assault.* The shells of guns and bullets of 
muskets now commenced showering like hail. Most of Mustafa 
Hjan’s comrades tasted the hitter potion of death ; whilst one 
bullet, liittiiig Mustafa O^n on the socket, blinded one of his 
eyes. Then Zainu-d-din’s other troops who had retreated to the 
citadel also rushed out, attacked the Af gh ans, and put them to 
the sword. Mustafa Khan on being defeated retreated to Jag- 
dighpur.® Becoming victorious and triumphant, Zainu-d-din Khan 
struck up the hand of victory, made his State entry into the 
Port, and next engaged on chasing the enemy. Mustafa Qan 
now sent a message to Kaghoji Bhoslah, * ajpd asked for help. 

* He was Subadar of Orissa before Dalab Bam. See note ante. 

* The whole thing would seem to have been a well-planned tactical move 
on the part of Zainu-d-din ^hSu, who was a good General, strong in tactios. 

8 The printed Persian text of the Biyaz has throughout “ Baghoji Ohosldh.” 
‘ Ghoslah ’ is obviously a misreading or misprint for ‘ Bhoslah.’ 

* • Jagdishpur’ or ' Jagdispur, is mentioned in the Aro-i-Akbari (Vol I 
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Raghoji, who was waiting for such an opportunity, was delight- 
ed, and prepared to despatch reinforcements. But Mahahat 
Jang, on being apprised of this news, swiftly marched to Azi- 
mabad (Patna). The Bengal and Azimabad (Patna) armies form- 
ing a junction combined to attack Mustafa Khan. After much 
fighting, Mustafa Khan, finding it impossible to hold his own, 
retreated in a hapless condition across the frontier of Azimabad to 
Grhazipur ; whilst Mahahat Jang becoming victorious and trium- 
phant returned to MurshidabM. Mustafa Khan again collected 
a large force of cavalry and infantry, and again invaded Azimabad. 
Zainu-d-din Ahmad Khan, according to the adage “ One who is 
beaten once can be beaten twice,” with his victorious troops 
encountered him, and after much efforts and countless exertions, 
and after much slaughters and fightings, became victorious, whilst 
Mustafa Khan, as a retribution for his disloyalty, was slain on the 
battle-field. Zainu-d-din Khan cutting ofi the head of that wretch 
from his body tied his corpse to the feet of an elephant which 
was patrolled round the city to serve as a warning, and also 
suspended his head at the City Gate. 

At this juncture, Raghoji Bhoslah despatched to Bengal a Mah- 
ratta army under the command of his son Rajah Janoji, his adopted 
son, Mohan Singh, and the miscreant Mir Habib, in order to de- 
mand the Chauth,^ A large number of Mustafa Hian’s Afghan ad- 

pp. 400 and 498, Bloohmann’s Tr.} It was the “stronghold in Akbar’s time 
of Rajah ' Gajpate’ or ‘ Kaohite, ’ who was the greatest Zamindar in Behar at 
the time.” In the 16th year of Akbar’s reign, Akbar’s General, Shahbnz Khan- 
i-Kambn, operated against this Rajah who fled, and Shahbas then conquered 
Jagdispur, when the whole family of the Rajah was captured. Shahbaz then 
conquered Shergadh, which was held by Sri Ram, Gajpati’s son, and about the 
same time took possession of Rohtas. 

1 This third Mahratta invasion of Bengal under Janoji, sou of Raghoji 
Bhoslah (with him being of course the inevitable Mir Habib as the Chief Ad- 
viser and as guide, friend and philosopher of the Mahrattas), is also Incidly 
narrated in the Seiru-l-HfutaMcrtn (Fers. text, pp. 555-592). Janoji came to 
Katak, whilst Ali IJardi's newly-nominated Deputy Subadar of Orissa, Mir 
Jafar, was still at Mednipur, on his way to Katak. On hearing of the Mah- 
ratta incursion. Mir Jafar (who secretly was conspiring against Ali Yard!) 
retired to Bardwan. The Mahrattas then advanced to Bardwnn. After some 
indecisive skirmishing, Janoji made for Murshidabad, and after doing 
some looting in its neighbourhood retreated to Mednipur, pursued by A\^ Yardi 
^sn. In the meantime, Janojrs principal adviser, Mir Habib, had opened 
treacherous negotiations with the late Ma;j;afa ^an’s Af gh an adherents 
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herents also joined them, and the market of fight and slaughter once 
again became warm in the conflict between Mahabat Jang and the 
Marhattas. The Subab of Orissa fell into the hands of Janoji, 
whilst weakness set in in the Province of Bengal. Mir Habib open- 
ed negotiations for the settlement of the Qhatiih of Bengal. Nawa- 
zi§h Ahmad Kh an, Ahsan Qnli Kh an, i Jagat Set, and the Bai- 
BiMan * exerted themselves stremiously on the side of peace. But 

in Oarbhanga and its neighbourhood, and these had effected a sangninaty 
revolntion by treacheroasly killing at a Darbar Zninu-d-din Khan, ^nbldar of 
Patna. Now Janoji moved to Patna (with him being MirFiabib), and Ali Vardi 
also proceeded to Patna. Ali Yard! now rose to the height of his generalship, 
and succeeded in crushing and routing his united Afghan and Marhatta foes 
in a great battle near Barh. ( See the spirited description of this battle in 
the Neir, p. 666) . Janoji, now receiving news of his mother's death, retreat- 
ed to Nagpur, leaving Mir Habib towards Katak and Mednipiir with some 
Mahratta and Af^an troops (Seir, p. 576). Shortly after, Baghoji sent to 
Mir Habib another Mahratta reinforcement under Manaji, younger brother of 
Janoji [Mohan Singh of the text is obviously a mistake or misprint for Manaji} 
Ali Yard! marched out with his army from Murshidabad and passed through 
Katwah, Bavdwan, Mednipiir, Bhadrak, and Jajpnr } whilst Mir 
his Mahratta and Af^an troops fell back from Mednipiir towards Katak. Ali 
Yard! trinmphantly entered once more the City of Katak, and recaptured the 
Port of Barabati, after killing its commandants, Serandaz ^an, Syed Nur, 
and Dbaram Dass (p. 578, 8eir), Pers. text. This re-conqnest, however, proved 
abortive, for whilst Ali Yardi was still at Bnlasore on his way towards Mur- 
ghidabad, Mir Habib with his light Mahratta and Afghan cavalry swooped 
down on Katak, and killed Shaikh Abdus Subhan, who had been left there as 
Deputy Governor by Ali Yardi. (See pp. 679-680 of the Seir, which also gives 
a good description of the Katak City). The Mabrattas, it would seem, always 
moved with light and mobile cavalry, whilst Ali Yardi's army was not equally 
light or mobile. Ali Yardi had, therefore (despite the faoo that next to 
Asafjab, be was the first General of the time in India) to encounter the 
some difficulties in enconntering Mahratta troops, that the British had in en- 
conntering the Boers in the late Sonth African War. In the end, it is true, 
AU Yard! triumphed, but the price that he had to pay for his apparent victory 
was too much, nor did he sm-vive it long enough to reap its benefit. 

1 In a former part of the text, bo is named “ HaBain,.Qali ^an, ” wbioh 
appears to be correct. ( See Sew, Yol. II, Pers. text, p. 495). Hnsain Qnli 
^iin was Naib or Oepnty of Nawazish Mubammad K^an, son-in-law of Ali 
Yardi ^han, and Governor of Cbakla Jabangirnagar (Dacca), inolnding Silbat 
and Chittagoug. 

5 Nawazish Mubammad ^ffian was Governor of Jahangirziagar, and also held 
the portfolio of Supreme Diwan of Bengal under Ali Yar^ ^an, the. De- 
puty Diwauahip being held by Ohin Bioi (who had Poghkar imder Alam* 
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Maliabat Jang, considering the acceptance of Ghauth to be bn- 
miliating, refused to conclude peace, and with bis army prepared 
to fight and drive out the Mahrattas. Mahabat Jang suspected 
treacliery from Sham Sher Khan, Sardar Khan. Murad i^er QSiti, 
Haiat Khan, and other A fgh an G-etierals of Darbhanga, who, during 
the late insurrection, bad sided with Mustafa Khan. And, as a 
matter of fact, these Af gh an Generals bad opened at this time 
treasonable correspondence with Mir Habib and his Mahrattas. 
These Af gh an Generals, following the example of Mustafa Khan, 
now broke out into open revolt on the pretext of demand of 
pay. Mahiibat Jang, having lost all confidence in them, paid 
them up, and disbanded them. These reaching Darbhanga, after 
a short time, leagued amongst themselves in pursuance of designs 
of treachery, and made offers of service to Zainu-d-din Ahmad 
Kbian. As Zainn-d-din Qian was a friend of soldiers, he con- 
ciliated them, accepted their offers of service with the approval of 
Nawab Mababat Jang, and invited them to a Darbar. Sham Sher 
Khan and Murad Sher Khan with a corps of Afghans arrived at 
Hajipur, and encamped on the banks of the river. According to 
the order of Zahiu-d-din Ahmad Khan, they left behind all their sol- 
diers, and crossing the river came to Azimabad (Patna) attended 
only by three hundred cavalry, consisting of kinsmen and comrades 
who were all of one heart for the purpose of waiting on Zainu- 
d-din Ahmad Khan. On obtaining an audience, they observed all 
the points of etiquette, and sat in the Ghihil satun Palace, ranged 
on the right and left of Zainu-d-din. Zainu-d-din Ahmad Khan 
reclining against pillows on a Masnad, made polite enquiiies regard- 
ing each. Mui'ad Sher Khan, nephew of ^am ^er Khan, finding 
Zainu-d-din off his guard, pulled out a dagger from his waist, hit the 
latter so hai'd with it on the stomach, that his intestines came out. 
By that single blow, Zainu-d-din was killed.^ The traitors, lifting 

ohand. Deputy Diwan of Shujau-d-din ^an). (See 8eir, Vol. II, Pers. text, p. 
495). See also note ante Ohm Bai, on death, was sncceeded in his ofBce by 
Bhimn Dntt, who again was followed by Kiratclrind (son of Alamchnnd) and 
by Dmed Bai (See Seir). 

1 It would appear from the account given in the Seira-l-MutaMerin (p 566), 
alluded to before, that the Af^an adherents of the late Mustafa ]^an were 
in secret conspiracy with Mir ffabib, the inspiring genius, and the guide, friend 
and philosopher of the Mahrattas, and that in consequence of Mir Hi^bib’s 
instigation, they had enacted this cruel tragedy at Patna. 

A very lucid account of this tragedy is given in the Seiru-l-Mataiierin 
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np their swords, cut down Zainn-d-din’s companions, looted all his 
treasures and effects, captured the Begam ^ with her daughter and 
also Haji A.hmad. They suspended the Haji * to a tripod with his 
head downwards, and by torturing him made him give up large 
treasures, and slew him. They earned off the ladies of the Harem 
together with numerous treasures as booty. And similarly, they 
swept the houses of other nobles of the City with the broom of 
rapine. Tliese Rohilah Af gh ans sacked the City and its suburbs, 
looted treasures, dishonoured women and children, and desolated a 
whole world. * A great consternation seized those regions. “ Pro- 
tect me, 0 Lord, from the wickedness of infidels and from the 
wrath of Thine.” Sham Sher Khan collecting one hundred thou- 
sand cavalry and infantiy was uot contented with the subjuga- 
tion of Azimabad, and he further cherished visions of conquering 
Bengal. Mahabat Jang, who was at this time encamped at Ama- 
niganj * on some important business connected with the Mahratta 

(Pers. text, p. S59). Zaina-d-dm (son-in-law of Ali Vardi Khan and ^ubadar 
ut Patna), was holding a Darbar tor the reception of the Dnrbhanga Af^an 
Generals who were adherents and connexions of the late Htn^tafa Khan. The 
Darbar function was nearly over, and Zainn-d-din Khan was handing betels 
with his own hand to the Chief Af^an Generals, when one of these, Abdur 
Bashid ^an, whilst receiving a betel, treacheronsly gave Zainn-d-din ^an a 
dagger-thrust in the abdomen. This thrnst, however, was not qnite effective, as 
Abdur Bashid’s hand faltered. Then another cowardly assassin, Slnrad Sher 
^an, quickly gave another sword-cut to Zainu-d-din Khan, and instantly killed 
him. The Af gh ans shewed ferocious barbarities in their conduct towards the 
ladies and children of Zainu-d-din’s household. The Seir (p. 561), notes 
commencement of Ahmad Shah AbdalPs invasions of India at this time 

t Her name was Amen a Begam. She was a daughter of Ali Vardi, and 
wife of Zainu-d-din ghiin. 

2 The Bnji after all met with his desert, for his black ingratitude to his 
benefactor's (Shnjau-d-din ^an’s) memory, and for his dark treachery to- 
wards his benefactor’s son, Nawab Sarfaraz Khan. 

S See description of this loot and carnage in the Seir (pp. 560-561). 

Happening as it did towards the middle of the ISth century, this fact 
would expl.ain in a great measure the smallness of Mq^'alman population in 
Behar, compared with that in Northern Bengal and Kastem Bengal, which in 
modern times were never or seldom the scenes of such carnage, which were 
immune from Hahratta raids, and which would, therefore, naturally afford an 
asylum for Mnsalmau refugees not only from the disturbed parts of Western 
and SjOuthern Bengal, but also from Behar. 

* The Seir (Pers. text, p. 663) states that at this time, which was towards 
the month of winter. All Var^ ^han was encamped at Amaniganj, in order 
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freebooters, suddenly received the terrible intelligence of tbe 
slaughter of Zainu-d-din Ahmad Xhau and Haji Ahmad, and of 
the hostile advance of the Af gh ans. Inconsequence, an indescrib- 
able agony seized him, and his family and kindred. Erom exces- 
sive depression and agony, he wanted to isolate himself from all in- 
tercourse with the world, and to abandon the City with its Bazar 
to the Mahratta freebooters. His generals employing various 
consolations and assurances recited passages inculcating fortitude, 
and tied the girdle of courage in pursnit of revenge in the waist of 
their hearts. But whan for accomplishing this avenging mission, 
they applied for the payment of the soldiers, Mahabat Jang plead- 
ed he had no money. Then Nawazish Mubammad Ehan Shahamat 
Jang, standing surety for the expenses of the soldiei-y, paid to the 
soldiers eighty laks of rupees in cash from his own treasury, and 
made them agree to undertake the avenging expedition. Maha- 
bat Jang, being somewhat now relieved from anxiety, left N'awa- 
zisb Muhammad @an Shahamat Jang at Mnrshidabad, and him- 
self marched to AzimSpbad with a large army. * Mir Habib, at 
the instigation of ^am Sher l^aii, with hordes of Mahratta free- 
booters, pursued Mahabat Jang from the rear, tracking jungles 
and setting fire, right and left, to the villages, with their grana- 
ries. Mir Habib looted Mahabat Jang’s baggages and tents, and 
did not allow Mahabat Jang’s aiuny a breathing interval either for 
sleep 01' for food, nor suffered a single day to pass without skir- 

to march out against the Mahrattas nnder Mir Habib and Jnnoji. There in 
camp, Ali Vardi received this terrible news of the slaughter of his son-in-law, 
and of the imprisonment of his brother and danghter and grand-children. 
He summoned his officers to a Harbor, and broke to them the news of the 
great calamity in t)ie following solemn strain : — “ Gentlemen, a stone has fal- 
len on me, and that, too, a heavy one ; my son-in-law has been killed, and my 
brother and children are in the disgrace of capture. Life is now a trash to 
me; I have resolved to kill and to be killed. What is your intention, gentle- 
men p Who amongst yon, my comrades and friends, shall join me in my aveng- 
ing expedition P ” All who were present cheerfully responded to Ali Vardi 
Khan’s appeal, and uesolved to fight and fall with him. 

i The account in the Beir (p. 665), shews that Mir Habib with his Mahratta 
friends opposed ineSectnally Ali Yardi’s march on the banks of the Ohampann- 
gar stream, and then dispersed to the jungles, whilst Ali Vardi moved on to 
the Monghyr Fort, whore he halted some days. Then Bajah Sundar Singh, 
Zamindar of Tikari, and Kamgar Khan Mnin, Zamindiir of Tirhnt, dime to 
pay homage to Ali Var^. A saint, Maulana Mir Muhiammad Ali, also visited 
Ali Vardi at this time at Monghyr. 
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'idislies vfrith swords and spears, till they passed beyond Barh. At 
Baikantpur ^ an engagement took place with the army of Sham 
Sher Khan. Bajah Sundar Singh, Zamindar of Tikari, with a 
powerful corps, Joined Ali Vardi. And when on both sides, the 
fire of slaughter flared up, the army of Mahratta freebooters, who, 
like the shadow, always followed Mababat Jang’s army, attacked 
its rear. Af gh an troops from front and Mahratta freebooters 
from the real' attacked and hemmed in the army of Mahabai 
Jang. The heroes of Mababat Jang’s army, perceiving the 
approaching inrush of calamity towards them from both sides, 
prepared to die hard, and fought desperately. In that victory 
lies with God, by a stroke of good luck, ^am Sher Khan, Sardar 
Khan. Mnrad ^er @au, and other Afghan Generals were 
hit by bullets of guns, in I'etribution for their disloyalty, and 
were killed, whilst other Af gh an troops cowardly fled. The sol* 
diers of Mababat Jang, by brave onslaughts, routed the enemy’s 
army, charging them with swords, spears, arrows, muskets and 
rockets, killed those wretches, and raised hecatombs of the 
slain. The Mahratta army, on seeing Ali Vardi’s glorious vio- 
toiy, retreated, and dispersed like the constellation of the bear. 
Mababat Jang after prostrating himself in thanksgiving to God, 
triumphantly entered Azimabad, and rescuing the family and 
children of Zainu-d-din AhmadKban and Haji Ahmad from the 
rack of those outragers of honour, captured tlie wives and daughters 
of those treacherous wretches. 

Time itself with the sword in hand is always after retribution ; 

What need is there for anyone to seek for retaliation ? 

Nawab Mahabat Jang, shewing corsiderateness, * paid travel- 

1 The Seir (p. 66V), which gives a very lucid account of this battle, states 
that Ali Vardi who in generalship was next only to Asnf Jah, took up a posi- 
tion on an isle, in front of Barb, haring on one side the river Granges and on 
another the old bed of the same river. This place is called in the Seir “ Sarni 
Bani, ” 4 kroh to the west of Barh, on the side of the river Ganges. 

It would also appear from the Seir (p. 566), that Mir-Babib and the Mah- 
rattaa held a conference with the Afghan rebels, Sham gher ^han and Sardar 
^an, in order to concert measures for attacking Ali Vardi ^an. The 
.Afghans and Mahrattas under Mir Bnbib now made a common cause against 
Ali Vardi who, however, crushingly defeated both, owing to his anperior 
geners-lship (Bee Seir p. 568). 

6 It reflects credit on Ali Vardi that he treated honourably the women 
and children of Sham Shar Khan and other Afj^ns. He not only generously 
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ling expenses to the Af gh an ladies, and allowed them to depart 
honourably to DarbhSnga, and followed the adage “ Turn Evil by 
Good. ” Appointing Siraju-d-daulali, son of Zainu-d-din Ahmad 
^an, to be Subndar of Azlmabad, in succession to his father, 
and leaving Bajah Janaki Ram as Siraju-d-daulah’s Deputy there, 
and finishing the administrative arrangements of that Subah, 
Mahabat Jang returned to Bengal, in order to drive out the 
Mahratta freebooters. 

About this time, the office of Paujdar of the tract of Purniah. 
was vacant, owing to the flight to the Imperial Capital of the 
Bahadur,! son of Rawab Saif Khan. Ali Vardi igbiiu con- 
ferred the above Paujdarship on Said Ahmad !^an l^aulat Jang, 
in whose heart ambition for the Nizamat of Bengal lurked, and in 
whose head visions of ruling over Bengal existed. At the time 
when Mahabat Jang was engaged in fighting with Sham Sher 
@an, Siraju-d-daulah shewed his temper to Nawab Izazu-d- 
daulah Atiiu-l-lah Khau Sabit Jang, a son-in-law of Qaji A^mad, 
who held the office of Faujdarof Akharnagar (Bajmahal). Know- 
ing Apu-l-lah Sian * to be brave and popular with the army, and 
ambitious and sonud-headed, SirSjn-d-danlah set to work his ruin, 
and plying Ali Vardi Siin with his suspicions gained over the 
latter, and induced him to send a message to Atau-l-lah to quit the 
country, or else to prepare for death. The aforesaid Khau, after 

forgave them, and set them at liberty, bnt bestowed properties at Darbhanga 
for their maintenanoe. (See p. 570, Seir). Be never addressed the AFgban ladies 
except as ' jMadams ’ or ' Bibis.’ He etndioasly maintained the sanctity of their 
seolnsion, and this, too, after the gross provocation he had received at the 
hands of Sham Sher Tniln and other Afghans. All Vardi’s ohivalry towards 
women seems to have been remarkable, and his forbearance after victory is 
also commendable. A vaulting ambition that faltered not to break all ties 
of gratitude, nor scrupled to use all weapons of treachery in the realisation 
of ttiat ambition— oasts a dark and sombre hue on his otherwise great and 
remarkable personality. 

1 His name was Eokhru-d-din Husain Khiin. Ho succeeded his father, 
Nawab Saif ]&an, in the Paujdarship of Purniah. Ali Vardi ^.In got him 
dismissed, and kept him under surveillance for some time at Mnrshidabad. 
Through the help of Mir flabib and his Sluhrattas, Palferu-d-din managed to 
make good his escape to Delhi, where he died after a short time. (See Seir, 
Vol. II, p. 582, Pers. text). j 

® He was a son-in-law of flaji Ahmad, brother of Ali Vardi ^han. He 
was Paujdar of Rajmahal or Akharnagar during Ali Vardi’s regime, 

46 
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Jigtting some time in self-defence, set ont at length for the Im- 
'perial Capital, remained in the company of Nawab Vazirn-l-mulk 
Safdar Jang, * and then joining Rajah Nul Rai *in the Rohilla 
, Af gh an war was killed at Farrnkhabad. 

As in consequence of the insurrection at Azimabad, the Mah- 
ratta freebooters had , taken possession of the Subah of Orissa, 
Mahabat Jang, not halting in Bengal, set out for that Subah. Ex- 
pelling the Mahratta freebootei-a from that Subah. Mahabat Jang 
put to death Syed Nur, Sarandaz JThan, and other officers, who were 
adherents of the Mahratta freebooters, and who were entrenched 
in the foit of Barahbati, by drawing them out of their entrenched 
position by use of diplomatic assurances. ® And captaring the 
horses and armaments of their comrades, and expelling them all 
from Katak, Mahabat Jang returned to Bengal. 

As Mir Habib was the root of all the mischiefs and troubles, 
Mahabat Jang hatched a plan for his destrucfion. He sent to his 
name a letter, pnrporting falsely to be a reply to his message, to the 
following effect : “ The letter sent by you has been received ; what 

yon have written in respect of your plan to extii pate the Mah- 
ratta freebooters, has met with ray approval. It is a very good 
idea : yon from that side, and I from this side, will be on the alert 
•and wait. By every means possible, try and induce them to come 
this side, and then what is now in the minds of us both will come 
to pass." Mahabat Jang sent this message through a courier, in- 

1 Safdar Jang was nppointod Subadiir of Ondo by Emperor Muhammad 
Shitb, and in the reign of Emperor AI,,mad Shah became Chief Vizier of the 
Empire, on the death of Qamru-d-din ^an. At this time, Ahmad Shiih 
Abdali invaded India several times, and tlie llohilla Afghans of Fnrrnyjabad 
and Morad&bad became a power in the land. Safdar Jang appointed as his 
Depnty in Onde a Kyet, named Rajah Nul Rai. (See Seiru-l-2Uuta^mn, Vol. 
II, Pers. text, pp. 874-875). 

S Rajah Nnl Rai was a Kyeeth, At first he was an obscure servant of 
•Nawab-Vizier Safdar Jang, but subsequently rose to the office of Depnty Suba- 
dar of Oude under the latter. He resided at Kanauj, twenty Tiroh from Par- 
mkhabad. the Rohilla stronghold Nnl Rai ill-treated the Rohillas of Far- 
mkhabad. who combined and attacked Nnl Rai who was killed. Afau-l-lah 
^an (son-in-law of ^iiji Ahmad) who fought in this war on the side of Nnl 
Rai, was also killed. The reinforcements sent by Nawab-Vizier Safdar Jang 
<to anpport his Depnty in Onde, Nnl Rai, were also routed by the Rohillas. 
(See Seiru-l-MutaJ^erin, Vol. II, p. 876, Pers. text). 

• 5 See the aooonnt of the capture of the Fort of Barabati in Seir, Vol, II, 
p, 578, Pers. tetdi» 
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Btnioting the latter to proceed by such a route, that he might' be' 
intercepted by the Mahrattas and the letter might fall into their 
hands. This ruse proved a complete success, and the Mahrattas 
suspecting Mir llabib slew him.i^ 

To sum up, for twelve long year's the fires of wav and slaughter 
kindled between the Mahrattas and Mah^bat Jang, and the Mah- 
rattas did not retire without levying the Chauih. And owing to 
Haji Ahmad and Zaiiin-d-din Ahmad !^an having fallen, the 
power of Mahabat Jang was weakened, whilst old age and infirm- 
ity told on his physical vigour. Of necessity, in view of expe- 
diency, and in compliance with the entreaties of NawSizish Muham- 
mad !Qiau Slialiamat Jang, Mahabat Jang at last concluded a 
peace with the Maliratta freebooters, agreeing to pay the latter 
Chiinth for the three Subahs, and through the medium of Ma^libu- 
d-din Muhammad Khan, nephew of Mir Habib, and Sadru-l-^aq 
Khan, fixed the basis for the terms of peace and the settlement of 
the Ghanth. In lieu of the payment of the Chauth, he assigned the 
revenue of §ubah of Orissa to the Mahrattas, and appointed Sadru- 
l-Kaq to be its Administrator and Governor. * After settling this 
important affair with the Mahrattas, Mahabat Jang regained peace 

t Mir Habib, the inspiring genius of the Mahrattss, and their 'gnide, friend, 
and philosoplier ’ for over a decade, — was at Jast butchered by Janoji, son of 
Raghoji Bhosla. But after ali, however blameless his initial motive might 
be, it cannot be denied that he met with his desert for his naiTow-minded 
imprudence in fraternising with the Maliratta freebooters, regardless of all 
religious and ii.ational ties. Tiie account as to how Mir Habib was inveigled 
into a house by Janoji, and there treacherously murdered in 1166 A.H., is 
detailed in the Seir, 'V^ol. II, p. 693, Peis. text. The Scir (p. 692), also states 
that after a treaty of peace was concluded between Mahabat Jang and 
the Mahrattas, Mir Habib ruled over Oiissa as Governor, on behalf of 
Mahabat Jang, whilst a Mahratta contingent of troops under a Mahratta 
officer was stiitioned at Katak. Mir H^^hib was succeeded in the office of 
Governor by M nslihn-d-dliv Muhammad Khiin, who, however, enjoyed less 
prestige, and regarded himself as a servant of the Mahrattas (Seir, p, 693, 
Vol. II, Fers. text, o 

3 There is some difference between the aoconnt here and the account in the 
Seir. Prom Seir’e account (p. 892), it would appear Mir Hahlb was the first 
person who held the office that is assigned to ^adra-l-Haq in the text, after 
the conclusion of the peace. The details of this treaty of peace in 1165 A.H. 
are given in the Seir (pp. 690-691). The Seir states that overtures foj peace 
came from the side of the Mabaattos (i-epieseiited by Mir Habib) who had 
first been defeated again in llGJi A.H. at Mednipur. As Mahabat Jang was 
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o£ mind, and took to travelling and hunting. After ruling for 
sixteen years, he died of dropsy on Saturday, 9th Bajab, 1169 
A.H., corresponding to the second year of the accession of Em- 
peror Alamgir II, and was buried in the !^nsh Ba gh . i Siraju-d- 
daulah, who was his heir, then mounted the masnad of Nizamat, 

now 7S years old, and physical ailment and infirmity bad seized him, and as 
the war between him and Mahrattas had been protracted to ten years, and as 
the chief Af gh an pillars of his State had rerolted against him, and as the peo- 
ple had suffered indescribable miseries daring this longstrnggle, Mahabat Jang 
accepted the overtures of peace, which was concluded tbrongh the interven- 
tion of Mirza $a1ih (on behalf of Mir Babib and the Mahrattas) and Mir 
Jafar (on behalf of Mahabat Jang). The terms of peace were : (1). Mir 
9abib becoming a servant of Mahabat Jang should on behalf of the latter 
rule as Bepnty Governor over Orissa. (2). The revenue of Orissa should be 
assigned by Mir Babib for the pay of Baghoji Bhosla’s Mahratta army of 
occupation. (3). That over and above the revennes of Orissa, twelve laics of 
rupees should be annually paid by Mir BS'bib to Baghoji Bhoslah (presumably 
from the revennes of other provinces), on condition that Baghoji’s troops should 
not raid the dominions of Mahabat Jang. (4). The river Snnamukhia (or 
Subamarikha) near Jalisar (Jalasore), was to form the demarcation-line of the 
boundaries of Orissa and Bengal ; Mednipiir at this time being separated from 
Orissa and annexed to Bengal. 

1 The author of the Seir (who was a connexion of Mahabat Jang) praises 
up the memory of Mahabat Jang. (See Seir, Tol. II, pp. 609-611), He states 
that Mahabat Jang abstained from pleasures, was regular in his prayers, 
abstemious in habits, and methodic in bnsiness. He slept little, and passed 
most of his time in attending to State affairs, or in the company of scholars 
and savanta whom he held in high esteem. He had only one wife, to whom 
he was greatly devoted. He was a splendid general and a far-sighted 
statesman. When Mn;j;afa Khan, his Af gh an General, and his relatives, 
ghahamat Jang and ^anlat Jang used to press Mahabat Jang to fight and 
drive ont the English from Calcutta, Mahabat Jang used to reply : “ Mustafa 
Khan is a military man, and therefore he is always eager for war, that I may 
be constantly in need of his services. What evil have the English done to 
me, that I shonld wish evil to them ? The ( Mahratta) fire on land is not yet 
extinguished j and if the fire is extended to the sea, who will quench it P ’’ 
{Seir, p. 611, Vol. II, Pers. text). Despite the Betr’s panegyric, it seems tome 
that All Yard! most forfeit his claim to be regarded as a far-sighted statesman, 
in view of the faot that his treacherous and violent conduct tcwards his past 
masters and benefactors inangnrated in Bengal an era of violent treachery 
and serions disintegration, and that his example quickly reacted on others who 
paid him and his grandson back in the same coin. In this connection, one 
may read an interesting old little work in Persian, called Ibrat-i-Arbab Bofr 
(meaning ‘a Moral for people with eyes’) each sentence of which contains 
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mZAMAT OF NAWlB SIRIJTJ-D-DAULAH. 

When Nawab Ali Vardi !^an Mahabat Jang passed to the re- 
gions of eternity, Nawab Sirajn-d-daulah, son of Zainn-d-din 
Ahmad Qian Haibat Jang, and maternal grandson of Ali Vardi, 
who from before had been declared heir-apparent by Ali Vardi 
Shan, and whom Ali Vardi Khan had im his life-time placed on 
the cushion of the Kizamat, and to whom Ali Vardi with all the 
grandees of the court had paid homage and ofEered presents — as- 
cended the masnad of the rulership over Bengal, Behar, and Orissa 
Sirajn-d-danlah exhibited insolence and arrogance, which are the 
worst of attributes, and are displeasing to God. At that time, 
owing to certain reasons, Ghasiti Begam, widow of Nawazish 
Al^mad Khan ghahamat Jang, who resided at Mutijhil, resolving 
to oppose Siraju-d-danlah, appointed Mir Kazar Ali, who was her 
servant and was bound to her by ties of various favours and obli- 
gations, to be the commander of her vanguard, and Kawab Bairam 
Khan to be generalissimo of her army. Then the Begam of 
Mahabat Jang, and Jagat Set, as an emissary of Siraju-d-daulah, 
went to Ghasiti Gegam and gave her assurances ; and so the latter 
refrained from hostility, whilst Nazar Ali fled, and Bairam Khan 
taking refuge with one of the generals fell into disgrace. Siraju- 
d-daulah's army arriving captured Ghasiti Begam, together with 
all her effects. The Begam saw what she had never seen, and heard 
what she had never heard. Siraju-d-daulah’s army rased to the 
ground her buildings and her palace, and unearthing her buried 
treasures carried them to Mansurganj . Owing to Siraju-d-dau- 
lah’s harshness of temper and indulgence in violent language, 
fear and terror had settled on the hearts of everyone to such an 
extent, that no one amongst the generals of the army or the 
noblemen of the City was free from anxiety. Amongst his officers, 
whoever went to wait on Siraju-d-daulah despaired of life and 
honour, and whoever returned without being disgraced and ill- 
treated offered thanks to God. Siraju-d-daulah treated all the 
noblemen and generals of Mahabat Jang with ridicule and drollery, 
and bestowed on each some contemptuous nick-name that ill-suited 
any of them. ^ And whatever harsh expressions and abusive 

letters wMoh added give 1170 ! (the date of Siraja-d-danlab’s murder bj Mir 
Jafar and bis son Miran]. The Ibrat seems to have been written by some 
adherent of Nawab Sarfaraz ^an. 

1 The Bair (Tol. Q, p. 621), mentions that Siraju-d-dauIah, on accession, ap- 
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epithets came to his h’ps, Sirajn-6-(ianIah uttered them unhesita- 
tingly in the face of everyone, and no one had the boldness to 
breathe freely in his presence. Appointing a Kyeth, named Mo- 
hanlal, to be the minister and controller of all affairs, Siraju-d- 
daulah bestowed on him the title of Maharajah Mohanlal ^ Baha- 
dur, gave him a larger bodyguard of cavalry and infantry, and 
ordered all his generals and nobles to pay respect to him. All did 
so, except Mir Muhammad Jafar !^an, a brother-in-law of Nawab 
Mahabat Jang, and the generalissimo of the army, who refused to 
pay respect to Mohanlal, and for some time ceased to pay respect 
even to Siraju-d-daulali. But Bajah Mohanlal, coiling himself 
round the brain and skin of Siraju-d-daulah, forgot himself so far 
that he fancied nobody else existed, appointed his own kith and 
kin to posts connected with the Crown-Domains and also to other 
revenue offices, and dismissed the old officers. For instance, Bajah 
Mohanlal sent a message to Nawab Ghulam Husain !^an Baha- 
dur * that if he accepted a pay of Rs. 200 a month, he might 
stay on, otherwise he should quit the country. The latter, 
of necessity, on the plea of visiting the Kabah, set out for 
Hiigli. 

Inasmuch as before Mahabat Jaiig’s death, in the beginning of 
that year, on the 13th of Rabln-l-Awal, Nawab Nawazish Ahm- 
mad !Qran ShahSmat Jang, ^who held the office of Diwan of Ben- 

pointed a Kyeth named tiobnnial as his Supreme Diwan. This elevation of 
an obscure llindu to the highest civil appointment naturally caused great 
offence to the old nobility, and especially to Mir Jafar, who conspired with 
other officers of the late Mahabat Jang in order to bring about a Revolution 
to destroy Sirajn-d-daulah’s power, and to place himself on the masnad of 
Bengal. 

1 The Seir, the Ibraf-i-Arbab-i-Bair, and the Riyaz nil condemn SirS]‘n-d- 

daulnh for appointing this obscure and insolent Hindu, Mohanlal, as his Sup- 
reme Minister, and mention the disgust it caused amongst the old nobility, 
who chafed under this indignity, and were therefore anxious to throw off 
Siraju-d-dauluh’s yoke. (See Ihrat-i-Arbab-i-Bazr, p. 26, Seiru-i-Miita^erin 
p. 621, Vol. TI.) 1 

' 2 He was author of the splendid Persian History of India entitled Seiru-Z- 
Muiat^erin. He was a partisan of Mir Jafar and the Rnglish East India Com- 
pany. Siraju-d-danlah had ordered bis banishment from the country. 

2 He held the office of Deputy Governor of Jabangirnagar (Dacca) under 
Ali Yard! Khan, whose son-in-law he was. He also held nominally the office ^ 
of Diwan of Bengal, though the practical work of Diwan was actually per- 
formed by Hindu Deputy Diwans. ghahamat Jang had also at Jahangirnogar 
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■^1, bad died, Siraja-d-dattlah aiTested Rajah Bajballab, Ps^kar 
of Sbahamat Jang, on the plea that he should render np bis accounts. 
Although Rajballab tried hiird to pay np some cash and to com- 
promise the demands, Siraju-d-danlah did not consent, and kept 
him under surveillance.’- Bajballab sent his family and children 
to Calcutta, to take shelter ivith the R^glisli. Siraju-d-daulah 
desired to arrest Rajbnllab’s family also, and ordered Rajah Ram^ 
head of his spies, to proceed to Calcutta, arrest Rajballab’s 
family, and bring them over. Alahabat Jang, -whilst on sick- 
bed, had dissuaded Siraju-d-danlah, and directed him to post- 
pone the matter, and urged that after recovery he (Mahabat 

a Deputy Diwan in the person of Guibsllab, in respect of tho Ohakla of Jahan- 
girnngar or Daccn, of -wliioh lie (Shalinmat Jang) was Deputy Governor. 

1 The Sail', the Ibrat-i-Arbab-i-Baar and the Riyaz mention that the new 
Nawab, Sirajn-d-danlah, inangnrated his regime by (1) the plunder of Ghasiti 
Begam, (3) tlie dismis^al of Hir Jafarand the appointment of a Hindn, Mohan- 
tal, as the Supreme Jliuistcr, &o., (3) imprisonment of Rajballab, (4) the con- 
quest of Calcutta, and (5) conquest of Pnrniah. When dispassionately viewed, 
the particular measures noted above (excepting one, namely the appointment 
of Mohanlal) do not appear to have been unjustified, thongh they were 
impolitic. Ghasiti Begam had no right to take away and appropriate the 
State treasures held in trust by her late husband, Shahnmat Jang, All Vardi’s 
Diwan, and Sirnju-d-daulah who had lawfully succeeded Ali Vardi was, there- 
fore, justified in recovering them from her. Mir Jafar had proved unfaithful 
and treacherous even in the lifetime of All Yard! ^hau in the struggle 
with the Mahrattas (See the Seir ) ; and Siraju-d-daulah was, therefore, not 
unjustified in suspecting him and dismissing him from the responsible offioe 
of generalissimo of the army. Kajballab’s surveillance was a necessary 
political measure, as this crafty man, the Deputy Diwan or Peshkar of 
Jahangirnagar or Dacca under the Into Shahamat Jang (Deputy Governor of 
Dacoaj had failed to render his oocounts, and as Sirsju-d-daulah had reasons 
to believe he (Rajbnllab) had misappropriated a laigo part of the Public Funds 
in his charge. And when Kajballab's son, Kishan Das, fled with the State 
treasures to Calcutta, tho Bawab was obliged to .'idvanoe against Calcutta, to 
recover the State treasures and chastise his rebel subject, Kishan Das, though 
had Siraju-d-dualah been less impulsive and more pi udent. it is possible he 
might have effeoteibhiB object by opening diplomatic correspondence with the 
Knglish. But it must be remembered the Nawab was yet quite a boy, and 
had no good or reliable advisers about him. As for the conquest of Furniah, 
it was a neoessary political measure in self-defence, as §haukat Jang, at Mir 
Jafar^s instigation, had publicly avowed his pretensions to the gadi of Bengal. 
The only unwise measure was the elevation of an obscure Hindis named 
Mohanlal, to. the highest civil State offioe. This measure caused great disgust 
to the old nobility, who chafed under the insolence of this upstart. 
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Jang) would himself summon them. At this time, Siraju-d* 
daulah ordered Rajah Bam, head of his spies, to proceed to Cal- 
cutta and arrest and bring over Bajballab’s family aud children, 
and himself in the mouth of Shaban. on the plea of touring, pro- 
ceeded towards Akbariiagar (Bajmabal). Whilst Siraju-d-daulah 
reaching Dunabpur ha^ encamped on the bank of the river Kala- 
pani, he received news that the Englisli Chiefs in Calcutta had 
offered opposition, and prevented the arrest of Rajballab’s family 
and children. On the very receipt of this news, the fire of Siraju- 
d-daulah’s rage kindled, and he summoned the officers of his 
army, and said : “ I intend proceeding on an expedition against 
Calcutta. It is necessary that none of you should go back to 
Mnrshidabad, hut that all should proceed straight from here to 
Qiunakhali and encamp there.” Next morning, setting out, 
Siraju-d-daulah reached Chunakhali, and from there proceeding by 
forced marches invaded Calcutta. In the month of Ramzan, fight- 
ing with the English, Siraju-d-daulah became victorious and trium- 
phant, and the English Chief embarking on a boat fled. Sweeping 
the town of Calcutta with the bi-oom of plundoi*, and naming it 
Alinagar, Siraju-d-daulah left Rajah Manikohand with a large 
detachment as Governor of Calcutta. Posting strong garrisons at 
Makhuah and Bajbajia (Budge-Budge) and other fords for the 
crossing and passage of English ships, Siraju-d-dualah at the end 
of the above month returned to Mnrshidabad. 

Saulat Jang, Faujdar of Purniah, that year, previous to Maha- 
bat Jang’s death, iu the month of Jamadi-l-Awal, had died, and 

1 Both the Seir aud the Ibrat-i-Ai-iah-i-Batr give bis name as Afr. Drake. 

A That SirAju-cl-dauIab plundered Calcutta, is also mentioned iu the lirat- 
i-Arhah-i-Baar, (p. 29), ns well as iu the Seir (p. 622, Vol. II) ; but none of 
these more or less contemporary Arnsalmau ncconnts make any mention of 
the ‘ Black Hole ’ incident, generally associated with 3iraju-d-daulah’s con- 
quest of Calcutta. 

The Seir states that Air. Drake, the Biiglisb Chief in Calcutta, with a small 
number of English officers fled on a ship, whilst other English residents re- 
mained behind in Calcntta, and fonght to the last, so long-ss their powder and 
shot were not exhansted.’ Many of the English fell in this fight, whilst a 
number of their comrades were captured. In this connection, the Seir also 
mentions the fact that some English ladies who were captured in this fight 
were well-treated by a Mnhammadiin nobleman, Miiza Amir Beg, who escorted 
them honourably to Mr. Drake’s ship and received Mr. Drake’s aud other 
English officers’ thanks for bis humane and chivalrous conduct. (See Seir, 
Yol. II, p. 622, Peis, text). 
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his son, Shankat Jang, who was a consin of Siraja.d-danlah, had 
snoceeded his father. At this time, Siraju-d-daulah desiring to 
displace Shankat Jang demanded the revenue of Purniah.^ Shankat 
Jang replied : “ Ton are lord of three Siibaha (Provinces), whilst 

I am fallen in this corner, and am content with a bit of bread. 
Now it does not become your high aspiration to set the teeth of 
your avarice on this bit of bread, ” Siraju-d-daulah, on receipt of 

1 Tlie account in the 8eir (Pere. text, Vol. II, pp. 624-632), is quite diSer- 
eiit, and is more reliable, as its author was attached at the time as a Chief 
Adviser to Shankat J.ing. It wonld appear from the Seir that Mir Jafar, in 
parsnauce of liis conspiracy to effect a Uerointion, had written a letter to 
Shankat Jang reqnesLing the latter to place himself at the head of tho revo- 
Inticnary party in view of the prospect of sncceeding to the Nawdbi of Ben- 
gal. Shankar. Jang was a vain fool, and on receipt of Mir Jafar's letter he 
openly talked in Darlar of his wild ambition to extend his empire to Qhazni 
and Kandiihar, and tocouqnor Bengal. Siraju-d-danlah hearing of the disloy- 
alty that was brewing in the FtiiuTah Coart, deputed Bai Bas Behary (a sou 
of Biijah Janoki Bam and brother of Dnlab Bam) to Pnrniah, with a letter to 
Shankat Jang, calling upon tho latter to make over tho Jagirs of Goudwarah 
and Birnagar (which pertained to the Bengal Nizamnt) to Eni Bas Behary. 
When this letter was received, the author of the Seir (who was then Shankat 
Jung’s principal adviser) being ooiisnlted advised ghnnkat Jang to temporise, 
to treat Bai Bas Behary with outward courtesy, to mobilise troops, and to pass 
in this wise till tho i niny season was over, when it was expected by the 
author of the Seir (who appears to have been in the confidence of tho English) 
the English would also fight against Sii nju-d-d.nnlah nnd that then PhankSt 
Jang's turn would oome to join tho winning parly. However that maybe, 
Shankat did not adopt tho above advice, and sent an insolent reply to Siriijn- 
d-daulah, adding that ho I. Shankat Jang) had received sound of tho Subatlart 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, that Sirajn-d-daulnh had forfeited his head by 
his disloyalty, but that as an act of gi*aco he would he permitted to settle 
down quietly in some corner of Jahangirnagar or D.'icoa. Siraju-d-d.s.uhili 
answered the above insolent reply by at once advancing with his army to 
Maniliari, together with his Diwan Mohonhil. Kamnarain from Patna w is 
also ordered to join Siriju-d-d.mlah with the Patna army. In this battle which 
took place between Maniliari niid Nawabgnrij, Shankat Jang was killed, 
through his foUy in leaving his entrenched position and maroliiiig through 
marshy swamps. Sirajn-d-danhih appointed Moliaiilal to the ofiice of Fanj- 
d.sr of Puruinh, and the latter left hie son na Deputy Fanjdar there. 

I have given the above details fiom the Seir, in order to shew that the war 
with Shankat Jang was not of Sirijn-d-danlah’s seeking, that it formed a 
part of the conspir.ioy hatched by Mir Jafar, in order to bring about a rJvo- 
Intioii t.i destroy Sirnju-d-danlah’s authority, and that Biraj u-d-danlali liad nq 
altornativo but to fight in self-defence, 

47 
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this reply, which did not satisfy his designs, despatched DiwSn 
Mohanlal, together with other Generals such as Dost Muhammad 
!^an, Shaikh Din Mnhamsiad, Mir Mahnmmad, and Jafar Khan. 
&o., with a large army, to fight with Shaukat Jang ; and he also 
wrote to Bamnarain, the Subahdar of Azimabad, to march quickly 
to Purniah. Prom rthe other side, Shaukat Jang detailed for 
fighting Shaikh Jahan Yar and Karguzar Khan, the generalissimo, 
and Mir Mnrad Ali and others, and subsequently he himself set out 
and assaulting and sacking and burning Haiatpui-golah returned 
to Purniah. On arrival at Manihari, Sirajn-d-danlah’s army 
encamped, whilst Shaukat Jang’s army at a distance oi one 
Karoh at Nawabgauj entrenched itself. On the next day, Shau- 
kat Jang also arrived and joined his army ; and on the same 
day. Rajah Ramnarain, the Sfibahdar of Azimabad, with his 
contingent of troops, joined Siraju-d-danlah’s army. On the 
morning of the following day. Rajah Mohanlal advanced with his 
force in order to fight, and unfurled his flag carrying the ensignia 
of the MdM Order which he held. Shaukat Jang, on seeing the 
ensigniaof the MSM Order, fancied that Siiaju-d-daulah himself 
had joined his army, and was marching up for fight, and so Shau- 
kat Jang advanced also with hie army, Shaildi Jahan Tar dis- 
suaded Shaukat Jang, saying : — “ To-day the moment for fighting 
is not auspicious, it it pleases God, to-morrow early in the morn- 
ing we shall fight, and whatever is decreed by Providence shall 
take place.” Shaukat Jang, paying no heed to this dissuasion, 
marched up to the battle-field. Shaili Jahan Yar was also obli- 
ged to advance with his corps, and whilst fighting bravely he 
received a gun-shot. Shaikh Abdu-r Rashid, his brothor, and 
Shaikh Qudratu-l-lah, his son-in-law, together with Shaildi 
Jhahan Tar, his nephew, as well as his other kinsmen were slain 
on the battle-field, and eai-ned pi'esent and future glory. At tliis 
time of strife, a sword fell on the neck of the horse of Shaikh 
JahanYar, and cut asunder its rein, and the horse furiously gal- 
lopped away with its rider from the field. ‘’'As he had already 
received several moi-tal wounds, by the time of his arrival at Bir- 
nagar, he expired. At that crisis, §haukat Jang, himself joining 
in the fight, advanced, discharging arrows, and came in front of 
Doct Muhammad !^an. The aforesaid Khan said, “ Gome on my 
elephant, as you will find security then,” Shaukat Jang not con- 
senting fixed a sharp arrow in his teetli, and shattered his front- 



tooth. At this time, heside"! two horsemen, one of whom was Qabib 
Beg, no one else was with Shaukat Jang. Habib Beg dismount- 
ing from his horse stood in front of his elephant on the field. As 
decreed by fate, a bullet from the gun of a servant of Dost Muham- 
mad Khan hit Shaukat Jang on the forehead, and the bird of his 
soul fiew away, and nestled on the branches of annihilation. And 
Karguzar Khan, the generalissimo ShailA Bahadur Narnuti, Abu 
Tunib Khan, Murad Sher Khan, nephew of Shaikh Jahan Yar,' 
Shai^ Murad Ali, disciple of Nawab Saif Khan, Mir Sultan 
Hjalil, the archer, Loha Singh Haznri, and Mir Jafaru-l-jo, &c., 
displayed gallant bravery, and tasted the potion of death on the 
battle-field. Siraju-d-daulah had advanced to Akbaruagar (Kaj- 
mahal), when the tidings of victory arrived ; and he ordered the 
music of victory to strike up. He also caused the adherents of 
Shaukat Jang, such’ as wer’e captured, to be punished in various 
forms. Biajah Mohanlal confiscating fifty-one elephants, and 
horses, and camels, and other treasures of Shaukat Jang, and leav- 
ing his own son as Deputy Governor of the Faujdari of Purniah, 
returned. 

"When Siraju-d-daulah, after the fall of his cousin, arrived in 
Murshidabiid, the chess-board of time presented a new game. Of 
the English, who had been routed by Siraju-d-daulah in Calcutta) 
and whose treasures worth sevei’al laJcs had been plundered, some 
escaped and fied to an island. ^ Thence they sent messages to Eng- 

1 The Seir (Vol. II, p. 6331, Pers. text), states that after his Sight, Mr. 
Drake, the Gliief of the English factory in Caloutta, together with a 
number of other English officers, proceeded to Madras, in Arcot Province 
of the Dakhin, Then Clive had jast retired after fighting against the 
French on behalf of Salabat Jang (son of the late Asif Jah), Nazim of the 
Dakhin, who had bestowed on him many favonrs and also the title of $abat 
Jang. Then Mr. Drake, with other Englishmen, who had fied from Calcnttaheld 
a conference with the Englishmen in Madras factory, and it was decided that 
Clive, together with the English refugees from Bengal, “ should proceed to 
Calcutta and by every means that they thought desirable, should try to renew the 
foundation of the Factory in Calcutta. If by negociaiions and by payment of 
money this object could be attained, well and good ; if not, force might be resort- 
ed to. Then Clive, together with other Englishmen, embarked on a ship from 
Madras, and reached at the mouth of the river Hugh. As the English Chiefs 
were very wise, brave, well-informed, and experienced, they made overtures of 
peace to Siraju-d-daulah, begged that Mr. Drake’s offence might be pardoned by 
the Nawab, and offered to pay the Nawab several lake of rupees, in case the latter 
granted them permission to re-build their Factory as before in Calcutta. Sira- 
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\aad and other ports, and in a short time obtained reinforoe- 
rnents. After some months, the English chiefs, under the com- 
mand of §abit Jang (Clive), with tliirty thousand men, arrived 
on ships of war, obliged the garrisons of the Nawab’s outposts to 
take to their heels, and fought with Rajah Manikchfind. The 
Rajah suffered a heavytdefeat. The English advancing to Hngli, 
rased its fortifications with the cannonade of their artillery, and 
theFaujdarof that Fort fled. Sirajn-d-daulah, on getting news 
of the English victory, set out for Calcutta from Mnr.^id!ibad, and 
encamped in the garden of Karhati, in the suburbs of Calcutta 
The English made a night-attack. The next day, Siraju-d-daulah 
not having the boldness to advance, and outwardly proclaiming 
the conclusion of pence, marched back anxiously to Mnr.5hidnbad. 
After arrival in Murshidabad, Siraju-d-daulah found that all the 
Nobles and Generals wei e disaffected. Foremost amongst them was 
Mir Muhammad Jafar IQian Bahadur, from whom the office of 
generalissimo had been ti-ansferred to Khwajah Hadi Ali Khan, 
and who had shut himself up in his house. Siraju-d-daulah plac- 
ing large batteries in front of Mir Jafar’s palace wns I’eady to 
blow him up, and ordered him to quit the City. Mir Jafar ten- 
dering excuses and apologies, secretly set about making warlike 
preparations in self-defence, and t.impering with theBhaliah Gene- 
rals and Commanders and with Jagat Set.' Ratifying their con- 
spiracy by mutual oaths and pioiniscs, Mir Jafar sent secretly 
Amir Beg, who was one of his confidential adherents, with letters 

jn-d-daulah who was very foolish, and whose couTtiers were still more foolish, 
was Tinawai’e of the bravery and wisdoia of the English race ; so that no one 
from fear of inenrring the Nawab’s displeabure, commnmcated to the Nawab 
the English message containing overtures of peace, ^fatfers betnff thus delayed, 
and being in the meantime appused of the discontent amongst the Bengal nohleSf 
Clive resolved to fight, and fought against Manikohandy Nawab’s Governor 
of Calcutta, who fled,*’ 

t Besides Mir Jafar who was the soul of this conspiracy, some other prom- 
inent persons, like Dniab Ram (son of JanoKi llam)*Jagat Set and Ghasiti 
Begam (widow of Nawazish Muhammad Khan, son-in-law of Ali Vardi T^ha nl. 
were active colleagnes of Mir Jafar in this conspiracy* Ghasiti Begam helped 
Mir Jafar with the State treasures that she bad secreted. One may understand 
the resentment of Kir Jafar (who had been disgraced and dismissed from ths 
ofiice of generalissimo) and of Ghasiti Begam (who had been obliged to dis* 
goige a portion of the State treasures that she had hidden), but the disloyal 
conduct of Dalab Ram, Jagnb Set, Ram Narain, Rajabllab and other Hindus 
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to Calcutta, asking the English troops to be sent. Amir Beg, • 
by indulging in various assurances, induced the English Chiefs to 

seems to be a riddle, in view of the fact that in the diatribntion of State Pnt- 
ronnge, Sivajn-d-daulah hsd adopted an extremely pro-Hindn policy, and that 
it was Siraja-d-danlah’s elevation of an obscure Hindu, named Mohanlal, to 
the highest civil State office tlint to a great extenO alienated from the Nawab 
the sympathies of his Jllusalman .adherents, who wonid have perhaps other- 
wise stood by him in this crisis (See Ihrat-i-Arbab-i-Bafr, p. 26.) 

1 This Amir Heg is mentioned in the Se»r as having conducted some English 
ladies honourably to Mr. Drake’s ship, after Sirajn-d danlah’s capture of Cal- 
ontta. Amir Beg, in conseqiionoe, enjoyed the oonddence of the English. See 
note ante. On Mons. Lns’s departure, Mir Jafar worked more vigorously in 
pursuance of his conspiracy, and indneed the English tti give Mir Jafar their 
support, and to dght on his side. To instigate the English to join his con* 
spiracy, Mir Jafar sent to Calcutta to Clive his agent, Mirza Amir Beg. Mir 
Jafar also sent to Clive through the above Mirza a Manifesto, purporting to bear 
the seals of some noblemen and officers of Bengal, recounting their grievances, 
real or fancied, against Sirajn-d-daulah, and inviting the English to deliver 
tliem from tho Nawab Jaget Set instructed his Cnientta Agent, Amin 
( known popnlnrly as Oniichand), to work in the same direction, whilst Dnlab 
Ham also instructed his agent to influence the English in the same direction. 
Mir Jafar wrote to Clive that the latter had only to make a move with 
his English troops, when all the fighting would be done by Mir Jnfnr nnd 
his feUmv-oonspirators, wliilst three crores of rupees would be presented to 
Clive for this service. Clive yielded to Mir Jnfnr’s importunities and ad- 
vanced towards PalSsi (Plassey). (See Seim-l-Muta^erin, Tol. II, p. 637). In 
regard to these events, TarM-i-Manmri may also be referred to. Professor 
Blochmann gives some notes from the Tarikh-i-Mansuri in Journal of tho Asia- 
tic Society, Part I, No. II, of 1867. These notes mention that " Chaiidernagore 
fell into the hands of Clive and Watson through the treachery of a French 
officer, named Tarraneau, wlio harboured a grudge against the French Gover- 
nor of Chaiidernagore, named M. Renault (p. 88, J. A. S. referred to above) 
and that after the fall of Cliandernagore, Mens. Las, a French officer, became 
an attendant at the Court of tho Nawab Sirajii-d-daninh, for whom ho fitted 
out a detachment by the name of Teliiiga. To tliis the English objected, sny 
ing that according to the recent treaty of peace, tlie friends and enemies of the 
English were to be regarded as friends and enemies of the Nawab, and the 
friends and enemieq of the Nawab ware to be regarded as friends and enemies 
of tho English. After some correspondence, the Nawab sent away from 
Murshidabad Mons. Las to hnraour Clive. At this time (1767), Clive built the 
present Fort William and a Mint in Calontta, without waiting for permission 
of the Nawab. A few letters written by Siroju-d-dauhih to M. Bnssy, in the 
Da^in, had been intercepted by the English, nnd SirSju-d-dnuInJi was ac- 
cused of breach of faith. The wrath of the Nawab at tho crooked deal- 
ings and slow but steady advance of these foreigners increased daily. Mr. 
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set out from Calcutta and to raarcli to Palasi (Plassey). When 
tbe moment for action had passed, Siraju-d-danlah on hearing the 

Watts, the English Kesident at Murshidibild, was threatened. The Kawab 
went so far as to tear up a letter which Ool. Clive had written to him. Soon 
after, however, from fear of bis false courtiers and want of confidence in Ids 
own army, he tried to pacifiV Mr. Watts bv a Khilat, and wrote an excuse to 
Glire, But Clive had already flung himself into the conspirncy headed by Mir 
Jafar, to dethrone Sirfiju-d-daulah. According to the Tan^^i^Mansurif the 
conspiracy was plimued by Mir Multammud Jafar, AminQhand Uaura (gene* 
rally called OraiohandJ and Khwajah Vizier, but according to the Seitu-U 
MutaM&rin, by Mir Muhammad Jafar, Rajah Dnlah Ram and Jagat Set, who 
had each their agents in Calcutta. (See quotation from Seir given by me 
already in this note). Chva treated with the conspirators through Mr. Watts. 
The author then gives a description of Clive's doable dealings with Aminohand 
(Omiohand) as given in all histories of Bengal.** 

“ Early in June 1757, Clive loft Calcutta, reached on the 17th the small 
town of Katwah, south of Plassey, and took possession of the fort of that 
place. 

On the 2l8t June, 4 p.m., Olive left Katwah, crossed the Hugli, and pitched 
his tents on the morning of the 23rd, in the fields of Plassey. Tlie Nawab*8 
army was now in sight. A cannonade commenced. The English attacked 
the tents of Siraju-d-daulah, but were rigorously opposed by Mir Madan (cell- 
ed Moodum ^an iu Thornton, VoU I,p, 240), one of the NawaVs faithful 
amirs. About 12 o clock Mir Madau was struck by a cannon-ball and carried 
to Siraju-d-daulah b tent, where he died. The fighting was, however, continu- 
ed, 31ohanlal having taken Mir Madan’s place. Bnt nothing decisive was 
done. Afraid of a conspiracy Sirtiju-d-danlah sent for Mir Jafar, who had 
taken no part in the fight. After most earnest solicitations on the part of the 
Nawab, Mir Jafar promised to fight the next day, on condition that Mohatilal 
should be at once ordered to withdraw from the fight. Siraiu-d-daulah 
agieed, and Mohanlal returned to his tents. But no sooner did the troops see 
their General had left the field than they became hopeless and began to flee. 
Before evening, the army of the Nawab had dispersed. This is the battle in 
which India was lost for Islam.** See Blochmann’s notes from the TariSA-i“ 
Man8U>ri referred to above. 

The Seiru-l-MutaMertn^n explanation regarding (p, 637, Vol. II), Olive's 
breach of the treaty with Sira]u-d-daulah is apologetic in tone. The Scir 
states that the Euglish had joined Mir Jafar’s oonspirao;;, but as this wise 
race do not, without some substantial reason, engage in hostilities, or break 
treaties, they must have entered into some correspondence with the Nawab, 
and advanced some good reason (of which the author was not aware) for 
breaking the treaty of peace. Possibly the reason was found in the delay in 
the payment of the Nawab’s indemnity on account of the losses sustained 
by the English during the capture of Calcutta by Siraju-d-daulah. 

I will now summarise the description of the battle of Plassey from the 
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news of the advance of the English troops, inarched out of th6 
City. Now taking out the cotton of recklessness from the ear, 

Seiru-l-Muta^erin (Vol. II, p. 638). On hearing of Clive’s movement, Siraju- 
d-danlah tried to conoiliate his disaffected officers, who outwordly professed 
loyalty to him, hnt inwoi'dly plotted his ruin, SirSju-d-daulah sent Bajah 
Dniab Bam (the traitor) ahead to Flassey, to supervise the constrnction of 
redoubts and entrenchments, and shortly after moved np there himself, with 
his faithful officers, Mir Madan and Mohanlal and with the traitor, Mir lafar. 
Clive also moved to Plassey with a small number of English Telengi troops, num- 
bering about 2,000 in all. Clive commenced the battle with a brisk cannonade, 
whilst Mir Jafar stood by at a distance and watched the game Mir Madan 
fought bravely till about 3 p 9f., and steadily advanced with Mohanlal close to 
Clive’s'positioii. Seeing Mir Madan’s gallantry, Clive, it is said, was dispirited 
and reproached Oniiohand for having falsely assured him that everyone was 
disaffected against the Mawab, and that no ono wonld fight for the latter. 
As luck would however have it, at this time Mir Madan was hit by a cannon- 
ball and was removed to Siraju-d-daulah’s tent, where he died. Birajn-d- 
daulah now becoming anxious sent for Mir Jafar, beseeched the latter to fight 
on his behalf, and even placed his tnrban before the latter, and addressed this 
arch-traitor as follows : “ I now repent of my deeds, and in the name of re- 
lationship that yon bear to me, and in the name of the bounties that yon 
received from my grandfather, Mahabat Jang, I entreat yon to defend my 
life and honour.” The pathetic appeal did not move the heart of this arch- 
traitor who still harboured his treacherous designs under the mask of friend, 
ship and who returned the following false answer : ” To-day is at its close, 
and the time for further fighting to-day is over. To-day, order the battle to 
oease ; to-morrow I will fight for you with the whole army. ” Siraju-d-daulah 
fell into Mir Jnfur’s trap, and sent a message to his Diwan, Mohanlal, who was 
oonbinning the fight after Mir Madan’s fall, to return. Mohanlal said there 
was no time to return now, as he was in the thick of the fight, which would 
finally decide the fate. Sirajn-d-daulah consulted Mir Jafar, who cunningly 
repeated his former treacherous advice, and in oonseqnence Mohiinlal was 
summoned back. Molmnl.il’s return had a disastrons effect on SirSjn-d-danlah’s 
army, who dispersed in all directions. Siraju-d-danlnh thon returned swiftly to 
Mnrshidabiid, halted for some time at Mansurganj, but found he was surround- 
ed on all sides by false courtiers and traitors. So be left with his Begauis 
and gold for Bhagwangolali, whence on boats he sailed for Azimabad 
sending at the sauje time a letter to Moiis. Las to join liim. Before Las’s 
arrival, Sirnju-d-danlah was on his way to Fatna. Owing to his Beganis and 
children having had no food for some days, Sirajn-d-danlah, whom misfortnne 
was dogging, landed at Itajmahal, went to the house of a faieer named Dana 
Shah, who nndertook ostensibly to prepare Ehiehri for him, but who inward- 
ly harboured resentment against the Nawab, owing to previous ill-treatment. 
This faieer promptly sent news of Sirajn-d-daalah’s arrival to Mir Baud 
(brother of Mir Jafar), who wi'B at KSjmahal. Mir Baud and Mir Qasim Khan 
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he displayed towards the aforesaid !Oa>n (Mir Jafar) flattery and 
endearment, and sending the Begam of Mahabat Jang to Mir 
Jafar opened the gates of apology for his past shortcomings. 
Mir Jafar did not listen to them, as he had no reliance on Siraju- 
d-danlali’s assurances and actions. After this, when Siraju-d- 
danlah advanced from Q^uiialikhali, the aforesaid Khan (Mir Jafar) 
also marching encamped at a distance of half a farsakh from the 
army of Siraju-d-daulah. Mir Madan, Superintendent of the Artil- 
lery, told Siraju-d-daulah that the English were coming at the 
instigation of Mir Muhammad Jafar, and that it was, thej’efore, 
expedient to fiuish first Mir Muhammad Jafar, and that after the 
latter was killed, the English would not have the daring to ap- 
proach this side. In that the arrow of Fate cannot be parried by 
the shield of Effort, and in that God’s decree had already been 
passed another way, 

To the advice of that wise sage. 

That light-hearted man (Siraju-d-daulah) was deaf. 

When next day, Siraju-d-daulah reached Dafldpiir, tidings came 

(son-in-law of Mir Jafar), came and captnred SirSin-d-daulah, cairied liini to 
Murshidabad whore he was inurderod by Mir Jafar and his son Miran. Siraju- 
d-daulnh’s corpse was placed on an elephant and paraded. The Seir winds 
np its account of tliis tragic murder of Sirajn-d-diinlah with the following 
pathetic lines : — 

t.£A4uf jA ^ 

isa iS 

t5;jT uyjlS ^ 

I have already quoted the moral which tlie author of the Ihrat-i-Ariab-i- 
Bair draws from this tragic event. See n. ante. 

This account compiled from Beirn-UMvialAerin, Biyazu-a-Salatin, IbraUi. 
Arbab-i-Bafr, and Professor Bloohmanu’s notes from TariM-i-Mansuri may pro- 
fitably be compared with the acconnts in Orme’s History of the Military Tran- 
sactions "of the English, Mill’s British India, and Thornton’s British India 
(ns suggested by Professor Blochmann in J.A.S., Part I, No. 2, 1867, p. 86), 


* ‘'J—t 

* iZiAMMj I A> ^ 4i>C 

* ^ lA — ^ (3^!^ 

* iSj^j — ^ jA A3 
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to the effect that the English had set fire to Katwah. At that 
time Mohanlal reproached Sirajn-d-daolah, and said ; “ Yon, have 
rained me, and rendered my children orphans. Tf you had not 
removed Mir Muhammad Jafar Khan and DuJlah Ram from the 
Kntwah outpost, things would not have taken this turn.” In short, 
on the morning following that day, whichmas 5th Shawal of the 
3rd year of the reign of Emperor Alamair II, the English army 
from Falasi (Plassey) on one side, and Siraju-d-daulah from Dand- 
pur on the other encountered each other, and opened the battle with 
a cannonade. Mir Muhammad Jafar Khan, with liis detachment, 
stood at a distance towaids the left from the main army; and 
although Siraju-d-danlati summoned him to his side, Mir Jafar 
did not move from his position. In the thick of the fighting, and 
in the heat of the work of carnage, whilst victory and triumph 
were visible on the side of the army of Siraju-d-danlah, all of a 
sudden Mir Madan, commander of the Artillery, fell on being hit 
with a cannon-ball. At the sight of this, the aspeet of Siraju-d- 
daulah’s array changed, and the ai’tillerymen with the corpse of 
Mir Madan moved into tents. It nas now midday, when the peo- 
ple of the tents fled. As yet Nawab Sirtiju-d-daulah was busy 
fighting and slaughtering, when the camp-followers decamping 
from Dafidptir went the other side, and gi’adiially the soldiers 
also took to their heels. Two hows before sun-set, flight occuiTed 
in Siraju-d-daulah 's army, and Siraju-d-daulah also being unable 
to stand his ground any longer fled. On arrival at Mansurganj, 
which had been founded by him, he opened the Treasury gates 
and distributed money to the army. But owing to grave anxie- 
ties, being unable to halt there, the Nawab abandoning his trea- 
sures and effects, at nightfall, with his wives and children, got into 
a boat, carrying vith himself a lot of precious jewelleries and gold 
coins, and sailed towards Purniah and Aziinabad. After Sirajn-d- 
daulali’s defeat, Mir Muhammad Jafar entered his camp, in the 
night held a confeienoe with the English Chiefs, and eaily next 
moi’ning marohed °in pursuit of Siraju-d-daiilah, and ariived in 
Mnrshidahad. Finding the sky propitious towai’ds his views, 
Mir Jafar entered the citadel, struck up the music announcing his 
accession to the masnad of 'Bengal, issued proclamations of peace 
aud security in the City, and unfurled the standard of §ubal\ilari. 
Mir Jafar then detailed his son-in-law, Mir Muhammad Qasim 
with a corps to capture Siraju-d-daulah, and quartered the Eng- 
48 
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ish. army at Babniah. ^ Bnt Sii-Sju-d-danlah, travelling in the 
night, had sailed swiftly from below Maldnb, and reached Babial. 
When news reached him tliat the mouth of Nazirpnr was nnnavi- 
gable and boats could not pass by that way, he was obliged to dis. 
embark, and went to the house of Dan Shah Pirzadah, whose 
house was at that pli),ce. Dan Shah who previous to this had 
suffered some injuiy at the hands of Siraju-d-clanlali, finding the 
latter in his power, and seeing the times favourable, by giving as- 
surances and consolations, detained Sirajn-d-danlah in his house, 
and ostensibly engaging on preparing food, sent information to 
Mir Ddiid Ali Khan. Faujdar of Akbamagar (Rajmahal), who 
was brother of Mir Muhammad Jafar Qian. The spies of Daud 
Ali Qan who were searcliiug for Siraju-d-danlah, fancying it to 
be a grand victory, swiftly arrived, and capturing Sirriju-d-daulah 
carried him from the house of Dan Shah * to Akbamagar, from 
whence the spies of Daud Ali Khan and Mir Muhammad Qasim 
Khan carried him in tlieir company to MuvFjiiclabacl. Mir Muham- 
mad Jafar Qan threw Siraju-d-daulah into prison that day. On 
the next day, with the advice of the English Chiefs, and on the 
importunity and insistance of Jagat Set, he slew him, and sus- 
pending the 0017)86 of that victim of oppi’essiou to a ho%vdah on 
an elephant’s back, sent it round the City, and then bui'ied it in 
Qosh Ba^ in the Mausoleum of Nawab Mahahat Jang. After 
some days, Mir Jafar killed also Mirza Mihdi Ali Khau, the 
younger bz-other of Siraja-d-daulah, by stretching him on an 
instrument of torture, and buried his body by the side of bis 
brother’s grave. The Nizaniat of Nawab Siraju-d-daulah s lasted 

1 I am not snre if this word is correctly printed in the Pers. text 

® In Seir, Dfina Shah. 

8 I have noticed in a previous note the principal measures of Sirajn-d- 
danhih’s administration. 

The Ihrat-i-Arhah-i-Bam- (p. 26) characterises Siraiu-d-danlah as ‘light- 
hearted, unsparing, self-willed, petulant, sliort-tempered and shnrp-tongaed.’ 
The Seiru-l-MataMerin fvol II, p. 621) states in. condemnation of Siiaju-d- 
danlah that Sirajn-d-danlnh’s ‘ harsh and uncouth utterances, his derision and 
jesting in respect of the officers of his Government cansed resentment in 
their hearts.’ If this be what constitnted the head and front of his offending, 

if this he what exhausts the catalogue of his sins, then one has to materi- 
ally modify the generally current view of Sirajn-d-daulah. 

The explanation accounting for the tragic fate of Siraju-d-daulah is, how- 
ever, attempted by the author of the Ibrat-i-Arbab-i-Bafr (p. 32). This author 
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one year and four months, and he was slain at the end of the 
month of Shawal 1170 A. H. 


NIZAMAT OF SHUJIU-L-MULK JAFAR ALl JffiAN. 

When Jafav Ali Khan ascended i the mdsnad of the Nizamat of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, he set himself to the conciliation of the 

states, in eSect, that Siraju-d-daalah wns n victim of intrigaes and misfor* 
tanes left as a legacy by his grandfather, Ali Vardi Shan, who had inaugu- 
rated in Bengal an era of violent infrignes and dark treachery, by killing his 
own master, Sawab Sarfardz (son of Ali Yardi *8 benefactor, Nawab 

§^njnu-d-dln Sh fin ). and who was, therefore, now puiiished by an Avenging 
Providence in the person of his grandson Sir5ju*d“daulah, whom All Vardi 
had regarded as dearer than his own life. That Sirnjn^d-daulah did not bring 
on the misfortunes on himself by his own incapnolty, is proved by wbat the 
SeiruA-Muta'^erin (Vol. II, p 633), states, namely, that ‘ Siraja-d-danlah had 
attained the zenith of power and opnlence, and tfint, tlierefore, a declension 
was inevitable according to the laws of nainre * 

This Eevolution in the histoiy of Bengal which in effect supplanted Moslem 
Rule and made the English virtunlly sopreme in this country, may also be 
viewed in another aspect as a wise Dispensation of Providence for the ulti- 
mate good of the people. At the time, it is abundantly clear, tlie people in 
Bengol were sunk in the abyss of moral debasement, and the cankers of dai’k 
ingratitude and treachery, untruthfulness and venality had crept deep into the 
vitiils of their hearts. In the pursuit of the phantoms of individual self- 
aggrandisement and of personal ambitions, they had taken advantage of the 
youthful failings of their sovereign and of the internecine jealousies that 
distracted his family, forgotten and forsaken nil sentiments of gratitude and 
honour, and yielded to their instinct of intrigue by fraternising with the 
Nawab’s disloyal I’elation, Mir Jafar. These, therefore verily needed a 
Ghastener — a l^foses — to save them from farther moral dissolution 3 and so 
Providence in His inscrutable wisdom sent to them One from across the seas 
in the person of the English, to scourge the vices of the land, to chasten the 
people, to purify and re-form them, and to once more, if possible, to rescue 
them from the sea of moral annihilation. 

1 See the account in the Seir ( Vol. II, p. 640). After the battle of Plassey, 
hllr Jafar and Gliv<g had a conference on the batfcleiield, and they together 
entered Murshidabad. Blir Jafar occupied the palace of Mansurganj, which 
was the residence of Sirijo-d-daulah, and then visited the Ni^amat Treasuryi 
in order to distribute the treasures between himself, Dulab Ram, and Glive, 
as had been agreed to mutually. Dulab Ham now became Mir Jafar’s most 
influential oolleagne in the administration. Their friendship, however, ^id nob 
last long, and shortly after Dulab Ham contemplated placing Sirnju-d-daulah’s 
brother, MIrza Mahdi, on tho masnad. See Seir, Vol. II, Pers. text, p 644). 
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Rahim ^aa and Qadirdad Khan. &o., sons of TJmar ^an, and 
Q-]mIam Shah and other commanders and generals in the service 

Khan being tlins re-assnred, Ie6 Ramnaivin retarn to the fort of Azimabad. 
Shortly after, on getting news of the approach of Mirnn and the English, 
KiininarMn threw oS his mask of loyalty to the Prince and Muhammad 
Quli ^an. The latter pressed the siege of Jatna, assaulted the Port, 
and Rimuoraiu being hardpreased was about to surrender and run away. 
Then news arriving that ^njau-d-daulah by a foul trick had made himself 
master of the Port of Allahabad, which was held by his cousin Muhammad 
Quli Khan, tlie latter together with Prince Ali Ganhar abandoned the siege 
of Patna, and withdrew towaida All.-ihabad (See p. 669, Seir, Vol. TI). At 
this time, Mens. Las met che Prince, persuaded the latter to attack again 
Patna, but the latter acknowledged his in.ibility to do so, owing to want of 
funds. If, at this time, Shnian-d-danlah, instead of being meanly treacherous 
to his cousin, had supported him, the fate of Bihar might have been different. 
See Mons. Las’s observations on the point qnoted in the Seir (Vol. II, p. 670). 
At Benares, Mnhaminad Quli ^an'a inarch was opposed under orders of 
Slinjan-d-danlah, whilst Piince Ali Ganhar with Mona. Las was allowed to 
pass on Dill Mirzapur to Chattarpiir towards Bnndelknnd, Muhammad Quli 
Khan was carried to Shujau-d-danUh who had the meanness to imprison him. 
In the meantime, Mirnn with Col. Olive came to Patna, and Eamnarain 
waited on them, whilst apparently amicable relations were opened between 
them and Friuce Ali Ganhar, through tlie diplomatic correspondence of Ghn- 
lam Unsain ^an, author of the Sei>\ fSee Seir, Vol. II, p. 674). 

Shortly after, on the invitation of Diler^nn andKamgar Khan. Zamindar of 
Tirhnt Snmai, Prince Ali Ganhar again invaded Patna. At this time, the 
English army under Captain Coekrane supported liamnarain. Mr. Amytt was 
still the Chief of the English Factory at Patna, whilst Dr. Fullerton was 
attached to the Factory as the medical officer. The antlior of the Seir 
(Ghniam Hnsain ^hhn) was a friend of Dr. Fullerton, and was the latter’s 
guest at the time. (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 676). At this time Emperor Alamgir II 
was trenoherously murdered under orders of lmadu-1-Mnlk (See Seir, Vol. IT, 
p. 676), and Ali Ganhar consulted Ghniam Hasam fail’s father, who resided 
at the time in Eusainab.id in Bihar Provinco and proclaimed himself Em- 
peror under the title of Shah AUm in 1173. A.H., appointed Shnian-d-danlah 
as his Vizier, and Najibu-d-daulah ns his General. Then K.amgar ^hSn 
Mnin and A;alat ^<in and Diler ^an met the Emperor, and induced the 
latter to invade ^har. At this time, Enmnarain was encamped on the 
banks of the river Dlianafa. At this battle, Shah Alam defeated Eamnarain, 
who was wonnded. The English army who supported Eamnarain and were 
led by Captain Coekrane and Mr. Barwal, were also defeated and dispei sed ; 
and Patna fell into the hands of the Emperor. (See Seir, Vol. 11, p. 678). At 
this battle, Diler ^an and A;alut ^han, sons of Umar ^an. fonglit^nd fell 
heroically on the side of the Emperor. Shortly after, Miran, with the Eng- 
lish troops under Colonel Clive arrived. Onthedde of the Emperor, Kam- 
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of Sirajn-d-daulah, whom Jafar Ali Khan had previously from 
policy shifted to the province of Biliar, now joined the Imperial 
Army. At Fatuhah, a battle took place between the Imperialists 
and Ramiiarain. Ramiiavain was wounded, and fled to the fort, 
and the Imperial troops laid siege to the fort. Kawab Jafar Ali 
!Qau, on getting this news, despatched to Bihar his son, Nawab 
Na?iru-1-Mnlk Sadiq Ali !^an Shnhamnt Jang, surnamed Miran, 
with a detachment of English troops. On the banks of the river 
Adhuah, adjoining Barh, a battle ensued with the Imperialists. 
On the side of the Imperialishs, Qadirdad Khan and Kamgar 
!^an displayed feats of bravery. Muhammad Amin Khan was 
wounded, whilst Bajballab fell back, and both contemplated flight. 
Qadirdad ^han, with others, by biave onslaughts, attacked the 
lines of artillery. A heavy gnu, which required to be drawn by 
400 bullocks, happened to lie in front of these. Those men got 
entangled amidst the bullocks, and failed to cut through as the 
bullocks hemmed them on all sides. At this juncture, the ele- 
phant-driver of Qadirdad Khan was shot by a bullet. Qadirdad 

gar Khan. Qadirdad Khan. Ghulam Shalt were the Generals. Qadirdad ^an 
made a bold movement to the rear of Miran, heroic.illy fought, killed Muham- 
mad Amin Khan (maternal uncle of Miran), wounded Miran, and worked 
hayoo in Miran’s armj. Aliran fled. Then the English opened a brisk can- 
nonade, and one cannon-ball hit Qadirdad ]^itu who was killed. Then the 
tide of victory turned in favour of Miran, whilst Kamgar Khan, with the 
Emperor, proceeded towards Bihar. (Seir, Vol. II, p. 660). Now Kamgar 
Khan, with the Emperor, contemplated surprising Mni^idabad, and proceed- 
ed to Bardwan. Mir Jafar, with the English army and his own troops, pro- 
ceeded to Bardwan. Kamgar Khan with the Emperor now tamed back 
towards Azimabad, while Alone. Las also arrived. Yol. II, p. 680). At 

this time ^adim Haaain Khan and Dulab Bam (who had got sick of his old 
fellow-conspirator, Mir Jafar) sent help secretly to the Emperor. The Em- 
peror and Kamgar ^an witli Mons. Las and Zninn-d-diii ^an now assault- 
ed the fort of Patna. The nssanlts were vigorously repeated, and the fort 
was about to fall, when a company of English troops under Captain Knox 
brought timely reinforcement, and i-aised tlie siege. The Emperor with 
Kamgar ^an now went some distance from Patna, andcwas busy collecting 
revenue. In the meantime, ^hadim Bnsain, who bore an old grndge to 
Aliran, moved to Hajipur with a large number of troops to attack Patna, but 
was defeated by Captain Knox who was supported by Shitab llai (Seir, Yol. II, 
p. 685). Shortly after Miran, with Colonel Clive and another English army, 
arrived, and pursued ^adim Husain ^an, who felt himself too weak to 
oppose their united forces, and retired towards Bitiah, where of a night Miran 
was killed by lightning, whilst sleeping in his tent. (See Seir, Yol. II, p. 688). 
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Khan spurred on his elephant ■with his feet, and shot arrows. 
Nawab Sadiq Ali Khan received a wound, being hit by an arrow. 
At this moment, a big cannon-ball hit Qadirdad Khan on the left 
side of the chest, and finished Mm up. On seeing this mishap, 
KamgSr Khan and others reining back their horses fell back to 
tbeir own lines. The army of Sadiq Ali Khan, on ascertaining 
this, made a fresh onslaught, attacked the 'imperialists, and struck 
up the music of victory. The Imperialists were defeated. Rahim 
Khan and Zainu-l-Abidiii Khan, who had made a detour towards 
the rear of Sadiq Ali Khan’s ar’ray, on hearing the music of 
victory, made a flank movement towards the right wing, and 
attacked it. But owing to the cannonade of the English artillery, 
they were unable to stand their ground, and were defeated. After 
defeat, the Imperialists retired towards Bardwfin, and Sadiq Ali 
Khan, pursuing them, followed them up to Bardwan via Ohakai,^ 
Khauti,* and Birbhum. From this side, Jafar Ali Khan also 
marched expeditiously to Bardwan, and on the banks of the river ® 
below the town of Bardwan, a battle commenced with a cannon- 
ade. The Imperialists not being able to hold their own there, 
marched back to Azimabad. 

Jafar Ali Khan and Sadiq Ali ^an now set themselves to con- 
fiscate the treasures and effects of Kawab Siiaju-d-danlnh and the 
Begams of Mahfibat Jang, &o. Rendering the latter hard up for 
even a night’s sustenance, they had already sent to Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca), the Begam of Makabat J.ang with her two daughters, 
one named Amanah Begam,* mother of Siraju-d-daulah, and 
the other named Ghasitl Begam, widow of Shahamat Jang, to- 
gether with other ladies of Mahabat Jang’s harem. Jafar Ali 
Khan and Sadiq Ali Khan now sent Baqir Khan, the General, 
to Jahangimngar (Dacca) with a corps of one hundred cavalry, and 
wrote to Ja.<!arat Khan, Faujdar of Jahangirnagai’, peremptoi-ily 
directing the latter to capture and make over Ghasiti Begam and 

1 In the printed Persian text ‘ Jakai, ’ -wliicii n-ould apparently seem to be 
a misreading or misprint for Ohakai. in Mongliyr district, ■which would be on 
the line of rente. , 

3 ‘ Ehanti ’ or Contai is in Midnapur district. I think this mnst he a mis- 
print or misreading in the Pers. printed text, as Khanti does not appear to 
lie on the line of rente from Sihar to Bardwan ; probably Kandi is meant. 

t That is to say, Dumudar river. 

* In Seiru-l-Mutal^erin, ‘ Amanah Begam.’ 
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AminBli Begam to Baqir i^an, as soon as the latter arrived. 
Oil the amral of Baqir ^an at Jahangiraagar, Jasarat Khan ^ 
•was obliged to pass the necessary orders. The Begams were 
placed on a boat, which was taken ont some haroli from Jahaugir- 
iiagar and there sunk in the river. It is said that when the 
Besrams were taken out to the boat, and became aware of their 
fate, they repeated their prayers, held tlie Holy QflrSn in their 
armpits, embraced each other, and then plunged into the river. 
0, Gracious God, what inhuman barbarity was this ! But at 
length, Sadlq Ali Kban- also suffered retribution for it in his own 
life-time.* 

At this time a misunderstanding had set in between Sadiq Ali 
Khan and Khadim Husain Khan, oi. account of levy of revenue 
and also of other matters. Sadiq Ali ^an, resolving to expel 
and extinguish Hiadim Husain Khan, ])lanned an expedition to 
Puriiiah. Qiadim Husain Khan advancing with his troops from 
Purniah, entienched himself at Gandaligolah (Oaragnla) for fight- 
ing. Then, all of a sudden, news arrived that the Imperialists had 
besieged the fort of Azimabad (Patna), and were fighting with 
Ramnaiain. Consequently, §adiq Ali Kban, abandoning his 
contemplated expedition to Purniah, set out for Azimabad. 
i^adim Husain Kban, not considering himself a match for 
him, set out for the Imperial Capital. From this (i.e., the south- 
ern) side of the Ganges, the array of Sadiq Ali Khan, and from 
that (i.e., the northern) side of the Gauges, Khadim Husain Khan 

1 To the credit of Jasarat ^han, Pnujdar of Dacca or Jahangirnagar, it is 
related in tlie fifeir tliat he had declined to be a paity to such a diabolical 
murder, and had offered to resign his post. It appears from the Seir Mir Jafar 
subsequently hoaxed Jasaiat Khiin, and induced the latter to make over to 
Baqir Kh iin tiie two Begams, on the plea that they would be safely lodged 
at Morshidabad. now that jVIirau had left that place for Bihar. 

* That Mir Jafar and his son, Miran, weie despicable tyrants, is sufficiently 
attested by this diabolical murder. There is nothing to match such inhuman 
barbarity in the record of the mnoh-abosed Sirhju-d-d,aulah. See Seim-?- 
MutaJAeririj Yol. U, p. 689. It appears Aminah Begaan, before plunging into 
the river, piaycd to God that Miran might* meet with retribution and be killed 
by lightning for his barbarous inhumanity in causing her and her sister’s death. 
It is further stated in the Setr that Milan was killed by lightning in his tent 
the same night that Ghasitl Begam and Aminah Begam (danghtersof AllVardi 
Khan Mahabat Jang, and wives of Bhahamat Jang and Haibat Jang respec- 
tively ) met with a watery grave in the river below Dacca. 
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inarched up. And when 'nows of the approach of Sadlq All 
Khan spread at Azimahad, the Imperialists raising the siege of 
the fort of Patna retired hy the highway towards Mnnir. Sadiq 
All Khan, thus finding himsplf nt leisure, crossed the river, and 
marched in pursuit of ghadim Husain Khan. Khadim Husain 
Qiaii marched forward with the swif tnest.* of lightning and wind, 
whilst Sadiq Ali Khan hotly pursued him from behind, making 
forced marches. At this juncture, a storm of wind and rain 
came on and disabled both the horsemen and the horses from 
action. Khadim Husain !]^an reached the bank of a river,i to 
ford which was difficult, and to cross which without a ferry 
boat was impossible. The army of Khadim Husain Khan. like 
the Israelites of old, finding the river in front and the enemy in 
the rear, despaired of life. Finding all ways of escape cut off, 
Khadim Husain Khan of necessity flung bis treasures and heavy 
baggages amongst his soldiers, and placing his trust in his God and 
looking up to the Infallible Artist, looked out for supernatural 
help. The army of Sadiq Ali Khan, having had to march through 
mud and clay and being drenched through by a heavy shower 
of rain, were rendered unfit for fighting, and halted that day at a 
distance of 2 Itaroh from Kliadim Husain Khan. In that the cup 
of the life of !^a,dim Husain Qan and his companions was yet 
not full to the brim, at midnight a lightning fell on Sadiq Ali 
Khan, and killed him and his personal attendant. This mishap 
occurred in 1173 A.H. Khadim Husain Khan, thus getting 
providentially rescued from the claws of cei’taiu death, marched 
away with the speed of lightning and wind, and went to the 
Subah of Audh (Oudb). Kajballab * and other comrades of Sadiq 
Ali Khan rubbed the ashes of sorrow and anguish on their heads, 
and together with the English army retired to Azimabad. There 
they directed their attention towards the Imperial army, includ- 
ing the Emperor’s Mahratta Contingent, who were encamped at 
Hilsah, and commenced warfare. The Imperialists were again 
defeated, and the 'French General * who was in the company of 

> 

1 This was the river Gaadak, as would appear from the description in the Seir. 

* Eiijballab, a native of Dacca, was Peshknr of Husain Qnli lyinn, whilst 
the latter was Diwiin of Shalminut Jang in Docon. After Husain Qnli Khan’s 
death, Eajballab rose to be Diwan of Shabamat Jang. He was continued in 
the same office under Miron. 

8 This was Mons. Las, us would appear from the Beir, 

49 
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tHe Emperor was captured, wliilst Bajbnllab followed up to Bihar. 
When the Imperialists marched towards Gya-Manpur and Eam- 
gar Khan fled to the hills, Hgjballnb thought of returning. But 
at this moment, news arrived to the effect that Nawab Jafar Ali 
Khan was a prisoner, and that Nawab Qasim Ali Khan * had 
acquired the Subali of Bengal, as will be related hereafter. Tlie 
period of the Nizamat of Nawab Mir Muhammad Jafar Ali Khan 
lasted about throe years. 

0 

NIZAMAT OP ALIJAH NASlRU-L-MTJLK IMTIAZG-D- 
DAULAH QASIM ALl KHAN BAHADUR NASRAT JA.VG. 

Nawab Jafar Ali Khan had sent to Calcutta his kinsman, Ifir 
Muhammad Qasim,* who was a son of Nawab Iintiaz Khan, sur- 
named Khalis, to represent him at the Conference regarding the 
Administration and settlement of the appoi tionment of 10 annas of 
the revenue to Jafar Ali Khan and six annas to the English, and 
regarding the enjoyment of the offlee of Diwan by Jafar Ali lOian. 
On the death of §adiq Ali Khan, the Army demanding their pay 
which had fallen into arrear for some years mutinied in a body, 
besieged the Nawab in the Ghihil 8atun Palace, and cut off 
supplies of food and water. In consequence, the Nawab wrote to 
Mir Muhammad Qasim Khan to the effect that the army had 
reduced him to straits for demand of ari-ear pay. Mir Muham- 
mad Qasim Khan, in concert with Jagat Set, conspired with 
the English Chiefs, and induced the latter to write to Nawab 
Jafar Ali Khan to the effect that the mutiny of the army for 

1 5IIr QSsim was a son-iu-law oC Mir J.ifnr, who had conferred on tho former 
the Fau]dari of Purniah in addition to tliat of llangpur, Mir (tasim went on 
some State business to Calcntia, and there mado au impression on Mr, Vnnsit- 
tart, who had now succeeded Clive as Governor of Calcutta. At this time, 
the pay of the army being in arrear, tlie latter besieged Mir Jafar in bis 
palace. With the help of the English Council in Calcutta, Mir Qiisim now 
became Nazim of Bengal, Bihdr, and Orissa, in anpercession of Mir Jafar, who 
hod proved himself an incapable ruler, (See Seir, Tol. II, p. 693). Mir 
Qasim owed his installation chiefly to Mr. Tansittart, the Governor of Calcutta, 
and bis colleague in the Council, Mr. Hastings, both of whom went for the 
purpose to Mnrshidabad. Mir Jafar came to Caicntta and remained there 
under surveillance. 

2 In the Seir, it is stated Mir Qjsim was a son of Syed Murtaza, who 
wps a son of Imtinz Khan, snrnamed Khalis. 
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demand of pay was a very serions matter, and tliat it was ad- 
visable that the Nawab abandoning the* Fort should come down 
to Calcutta, entrusting the Fort and the Siibali to Mir Mul^ammad 
Qasim Khan.’- Mir Muhammad Qasim with full self-confidence, 
on attaining his aim, returned to Murshidabad. The English 
Chiefs leaguing with Mir Muhammad Qasim Ehiln brought out 
Nawab Jafar Khan from the Fort, placed him on a boat, and 
sent him down to Calcutta. Mir Qasim !Oau enfered the Fort, 
mounted the masnad of Nizamat, and issued proclamations of 
peace and security in his own name. He sent a message to Raj- 
ballab® to bring back the Emperor to Azimabad, whilst he himself 
afterwards set out for Azimabad, in oi der to wait on the Emperor, 
after attending to and reassuring his army, and making some 
settlement in regard to their arrears of pay. Leaving his uncle, 
Mir Turab Ali Khan, as Deputy Nazim in Murshidabad, Mir 
Qasim curried with himself all his effects, requisites, elephants, 
horses, and treasures comprising cash and jewelleries of the 
harem, and even gold and silver decorations of the Imamb5va, 
amounting to several laics in value, and bade farewell to the 
country of Bengal. After arriving at Monghyr, and attending 
to the work of strengthening its fortifications,® he marched to 

i Mir Jafar proved himself thoroughly incapable. In whatever light his 
character is viewed, he appears to have been tnach worse than the mneb- 
abused Sirajn-d-daulab. Though much older than the latter, Mir Jafar was 
unquestionably inferior to the latter in qualities both of head and heart. 
As a general or an administrator, Sirajn-d-daulah was superior to him, 
whilst as a man, Siriijn-d-daalah was mnob better than Mir Jafar or his 
infamous son, Miran. The Soir states that shortly after the Bovolntion, 
even Mir Jafar’s old adherents sighed back for the days of Siraju-d- 
danlah. Mir Jafar was even incapable of retaining the friendships or 
attaohments of bis fellow-conspirators, Dnlab Bam and Jagat Set. After as- 
cending the masnad of Hizamat, Mir Jafar gave himself up to pleasnres 
and dobanoherios, though ha was an elderly man, and neglected State affairs 
which fell into confusion. Mr. Vansiltart and Mr. Hastings contemplated at 
first that Mir Jafaivshould be allowed to retain bis titles and privileges as the 
Kazim of Bengal, whilst Mir Qasim shonld act as Administrator-General or 
Begent on his behalf. In this arrangement, Mir Jafar refused to acquiesce, and 
so he was brought down a prisoner to Calcntta, whilst Mir Qiisiiu was pi-o- 
claimed Nawab Nazim of Bengal, Bihiir, and Orissa. (See Seir, Yol II, p. 605.} 

ii BiijbaUab was at this time in Patna in ohai-ge of Miran’s army, ^s Miran 
had been killed by lightning. 

* From the Seir, Vol. II, Pers, text, p. 711, it appears that Mir Qasim went 
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Azimabad (Patna), in order to wait on the Emperor. Before 
Mir Qasim’s arrival at^ Azimabad, the Emperor bad returned 
to that place, and the English going forward to receive him 
had accommodated His Majesty in their own Factory.* Sub- 
sequently, Qdsim Ali Khan also amved, had the honour of an 
audience 'with the Eu^neror, and received from the latter the 
title of Nawab Ali Jah Nasiru-l-mulk Imtiazu-d-daulah Qasim Ali 
Khan Nasrat Jang. But the officers of the Emperor marking 
some change in the conduct of Qasim Ali Khan marched back 
■with the Empeior to Bamiras, -without giving any intimation 
thereof to the aforesaid Khan.* Nawab Qasim Ali Khan follo-wed 


to Monghyr and resided there in 1175 A.II., after having finished his expedi- 
tions to Tirhut, Rhahiibnd, and Asimabtid, and after having left Kiijah Naubat 
Bni as Deputy Snbadar of Patna, in place of Kiimnarain and Kaiballab ■who 
wore imprisoned. (See Seir, Yol. II, p. 711). Two days every week, the 
Nawab dispensed jnstioo, attended personally to every State affair, and listen- 
ed patiently to the oomplainta and grievances of everyone, however hninblo 
his position, and did not permit oormption or bribery to thwart the oonrse of 
justice. He paid assiduous attention to the liappiness of his people and to the 
comfort of his army, which he placed in a highly efficient state. He was, 
however, a terror to enemies and wrong-doors, and bis vigorous personality 
pervaded all affairs of the State Fi'iends and foes alike respected him, and 
even the English regarded him as a real power in the land, and not ns a 
shadow like Mir Jafar. He respected learning and the learned, and appre- 
ciated the comp.my of seholars, savants, and saints. The one fatal mistake 
that he made was that he trusted implicitly the Armenian cut-throat, Gurgan 
Ehdn, wlio was the generalissimo of his Army and who was secretly bent 
on ruining liim, and thie one fatal mistake which embroiled him in a quarrel 
with the English subsequently proved disastrous to his power. See Seiru-l- 
MutaMeriii, Vol. II, p. 7l2. 

1 It appears the English General, Major C.arnae, conclndod a truce with the 
Emperor, established amicable relations with him, and induced the latter to 
come to Patna. At this time, the moves of tho pawns on the political chess- 
board of India were qnick and strange and inconsistent. Everyone was after 
his game of self-intorest, regardless of traditions and of sentiments. (See 
Seir, Vol. II, pp. 700, 703-704), At this time Ahmad Shah Abdaii had again 
invaded India, defeated the Mahrattns, and instructed ghujau-d-daulah, 
Kajibu-d-daulah and other Af gh ans to snow allegiance to Emperor Sliiih 
Alam who was his brother-in-law. (See Seir, Vol. 11, p 706). 

* There does not appear to be any authority for this statement. It would 
appear that agreeably to the instruotion left by Ahmad Shah Abdaii who had 
inflicted a ornshing defeat on the Mahrattas, >^njan-d-danlah, Snbadar of 
Oudh, had come at the time to the borders of Oudh, to receive the Etnperor 
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them up to the confines of Baksfir and Jagadishpur, and after pillag- 
ing those places returned to Azimahad, halted at the residence 
of Bamnarain, and set himself to the woik of administration of 
the affairs of that place.’ 

When Qasim Ali Khan demanded from the English duties 
on their trade-goods, the latter refused , to pay the same, and 
carried on their trade duty-free.* Nawab Qasim Ali Khan 

ghah Alam and to escort him to Delhi, to inatal him on his ancestral throne. 
See Seiru-UMutaMierin, Vol. II, pp. 706-706. 

I Important administrative changes transpired at this time. Nawib illir 
Qasim called for accounts from Kamnarnin, who was Deputy gnhadar of 
Behar. Finding that Bamnarain had been guilty of malversation in respect 
of large amounts of the public rovennes, the Nawfib dismissed him from office 
and threw him into prison, at the same time confiscating all his treasures. 
Shitab Bai, who was Blmnarain’s colleague, was also suspected, and dismiss- 
ed by the Nawttb, who took into his own hands tho direct administration of 
Behar, retaining, however, Bajballab as his Deputy there. See Seir, Vol. II, 
p. 707. Subsequently Bajballab was thrown into piison, his office being 
given to Bajah Naubat Bai, who was replaced shortly after by Mir Mehdi 
Khan. Gnrgan Khan, an Armenian, was placed at the head of the Artillery 
and tho Kawib placed implicit confidence in him. Bnt as later events would 
shew, this Armenian jiroved a traitor. The Nawab employed a large num- 
ber of spies, and thus kept himself well informed of everything that trans- 
pired. He also appointed lllir Mehdi ^an as Fnnjdar of Tirhnt, and 
Mnliammnd Taqi ^iin as Fanjdar of Birbhuui, 

8 This was the beginning and ostensible cause of tho rupture between 
Nawab Qasim Ali and the English. The Seir (Vol. II, p. 715), details these 
important events. In 1176 A.II., Mr. Henry Vansittart, then acting as Gov- 
ernor of the English East India Company in Calcutta, visited the Nawiib at 
Monghyr, and held a conference with him on various mutters. The Nawiib 
then told Mr. Vansittart that much trade passed through tho country duty- 
free, as it was given out that it was on behalf of the English, that in conse- 
quence the State suffered a heavy loss, and that it was proper that duty should 
be levied on all such goods, except those particularly belonging to the English 
Bast India Company. Mr. Vansittart informed the Nawiib not to do any- 
thing in the matter in haste, hut to wait till his return to Calcutta, when pro- 
per orders on the subject would be passed by him aud communicated to the 
Nawab, The Nawalf on the strength of this felt sanguine that his request 
would be complied with, and in the meantime wrote to his Collcctois ( Ainils), 
directing them to be vigilant in regard to permitting goods to pass duty-free, 
and adding that full orders would be commnnicated to them hereafter. These 
Amils in some oases exceeded their authority by stopping goods, with the 
result that several of them were imprisoned by Mr. Ellison, of the Fatda Fac- 
tory, and by Mr, Batteson, of the Dacca Factory, and sent to Calcutta, The 
Nawab, on hearing this, directed reprisals, and ordered the arrest of the gomash- 
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remitted therenpon the duties leviable from all the traders of 
Bengal and Behar, and declared that so long as he failed to levy 
duties from the rich, be would bold back his hand from doing so, in 
the case of the poor. Owing to this cause, and owing to some other 
matters, a misunderstanding set in between him and the English 
chiefs. The Nawab now hatched plans for exterminating them.^ 
At length, he formed the resolution of putting them all to the sword 
on one day. In pursuance of this plan, ho sent despatches to his 
Deputies and Paujdars in Bengal to the effect that on a cer- 
tain hxed date everywhere, they should by means of treachery 
or violence massacre all the English residents. And after perso- 
nally giving peremptory injunctions to the Generals of his army 
to kill and capture and pillage and plunder the English, he return- 
ed to Monghyr. And when on the day fixed, the army of Qasiin 
All i^ian prepared to discharge their commissioned task, a battle 

tas of the ISiiglisb, and remitted duties on all goods, explaining that when 
the goods of richer traders were to be exempt from dnties, it would be ineqnit- 
nble to levy duties on goods of poorer traders who contributed only a fj action 
to the State revenue. The Council in Calcutta sent Mr. Amytt as their envoy to 
tlie Nawabto Monghyr to settle matters (p. 720, Seir, Yol. II). Mr. Vansittart 
also sent a fiiendly letter to the Hawab requesting the latter to concede the 
demand of the Conucil. The Nawab coneulted his general, the Armenian 
Crurgan ^iin, who advised the Kawab not to listen to Mr. Yansittart’s 
advice (p. 760, Seir, Yol, II). In the meantime, Gnrgan Khan had caused 
the flower of the Kawab’e Army to perish in a fruitless expedition for 
the conquest of Nepal (p. 717, Yol. II, Seir.) The Nawab now solicited aid 
from Nawab Yizier Shniau-d-danlah and the Emperor, in order to repel the 
onoroachments of the English (p. 718, Seir, Yol. II). The Nawab also wrote 
to bis capable and loyal Eaujdar of Birbbnm, Mabammad Taqi ^iin, to Bond 
Jngat Set Mabtab llai and his brother, Maharaja Surnpehand, giandscns of 
Jagat Set Fatehchnnd, from Mnrshidabad to Monghyr nnder proper escort, and 
Muhammad Taqi Khan accordingly sent them to Monghyr, where they were 
ordered to reside nnder survolllauce (p. 721, Seir, Yol. II). On hearing that 
Mr. Amytt was coming to Monghyr, the Nawab sent Mir Abdullah and Ghn- 
1am llusain ^5n (author of the Seir), who were iutiinato with Mr. Amytt, to 
go and receive him, and to enquire into the object of hU miesiou. (See Seir, 
Yol. II, p 712). Mr. Amytt’s mission proved a failure (See Seir, Yol. II, 
p. 712). 

1 The Riyaz’s account is not quite accurate. What actually happened 
Is detailed in the Seir, the anther of which was an actor in these scenes. 
(See Seir, Yol. II, p. 725). It appears that before the Connoil in Calcutta had 
decided anything, on Mr. Amytt’s return, Mr, Amytt on his own responsibility 
had written from Monghyr to Mr. Ellison, Chief of the Fatna Factory, to 
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ensued with the English avmji. At length after successive on* 
slaughts, Nawab Qasim Ali Ejapu’s amy triumphed,® and engaging 

prepare for war, and the latter, without waiting for any declnvntion of war by 
the Council, quietly concentrated all the available English regiments in his 
Factory, and snddenly attacked the Port at Patna The Nawrib’s garrison 
who were quite unprepared for such an attnolc, were surprised, and the 
Port fell partially into the hands of the English, whose troops plnndered tho 
houses in the Port. (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 726). Prom Monghyr, reinforce- 
ments were hurried up by the Nawfib, imd with these reinforcements Mir 
Mehdi ^iin, Nawab’s Deputy Subadar of Patna, vigorously nasanlted the Port, 
recaptured it, also captured the English Factory, when Mr. Ellison with Di- 
Pullertan and other Englishmen and tlicir troops ded to Qliapra and thence to 
the Soi’ju, when they were taken prisoners by the Beng ilee Bam Nidhi, Fnnjdar 
of Saran, and Sumroo the Prenohman, and brought to Monghyr, whore they 
were thrown into prison. It was then (See Seir, Vol. II, p 727), that the 
Mawab sent despatches to all his Faujdars and generals, apprising them of the 
outbreak of hostilities between him and tho English, and directing them to put 
to tho sword the English, wherever found. Mr. Amytt was killed at Mnrshi- 
ddbad, in pursuance of the above order (Soe Seir, Vol. II, p. 727). The Eiyaj’s 
statement that the Nawab fixed a ‘particular day’ for the massacre of the 
English, or that he instructed his officers to kill Englishmen by ti'oachery — 
does not accord with the Seir’s version, which is more authentic and reliable. 

1 It is not clear to which battle the Riyaz refers here. As would appenr 
from the note ante, the first battle in which the Nawiib's army triumphed 
was fought, in order to re-capture the Port of Fiitna after the English bnd 
suddenly surprised it. It does not appear from the Seir\ account that 
on this viotoiy, the Nawah slew “ all the Englishmen, ” but what ho did wns 
that he apprised his offioers of tlie outbreak of hostilities between him and 
tho English, and directed the former to pnt the Englisii lo the sword wher- 
ever found. (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 727). In pnrsu.ince of iho above general 
order, Mr. Amytt was pnt to tho sword at Mnrahidrib.id, nnd tlie Qiisiinbasar 
factory was looted. (Soe fi'eir, Vol. II, pp. 727-728). Then tho English 
Council assembled in C.-dentta, and decided on wiu- against the Nawnb, and 
also proclaimed Mir Jafar (who wns in sorveillance in Ciitcutta) as the N.awrib 
Nazim of Bengal (See Seir, Vol. II, pp. 768-769;. In the meantime, the 
Nawab had directed his Fnajdar of Birbhum (Miilmmmad Taq! Khiin) to pre- 
pare for fighting with the English, and had sent his offioers, Jafar Kh iin, 
Alam Khan and ShSilffi Haibatu-l-lah with others to re-inforce Muhammad 
Taqi ^hiin. The above three officers proceeded to Murshidahad, took ammu- 
nitions and armaments from Syed ilnhammad Khan, who was Deputy Nazim 
of Murshidahad at the time, and euoamped at Plossey nnd Katwah, whilst 
Mnijammad Taqi ^nn, with his army, proceeded from Birbhum to Eatwah. 
(See Seir, Vol. II, p. 728). 

* The only real viotm^ that Mir Qasim appears to have aoliieved over 
the English, wns in his re-capture of the Port of Pntna. The Biyaz’s 
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in capturing and killing slew all the English, and plundered their 
factories. But Sadrn-l-Haq Khan, Faujdar of Diiiajpuv, and the 
Bajah of Bardwau held back their hands from this -wretched -work. 


account of these events is neither so detailed nor so lucid as that of the 
Beiru-l-MuiaMteria, whose a^ither Ghnlam Husain ^an was an actor in, or 
actual spectator of, most of those scenes. Prom the Seir, it appears that 
after the re-capture of Patna, the next battle between the English and the 
Nawiib’a troops was fought at Eatwah. The Nawnb’s Paujdar of Birbhum, 
Mnliaminud Taqi ^in, fought at this battle most gallantly, but his gallantry 
was of no avail, as Sycd Mnlismmad ^an, Deputy Nazim of hlnrshidabad, 
failed, owing to jealousy that he bore, to support him, and prevented Jafar 
Khan, Alam Khan, and Shaildi Haibntn-l-lah also from re-inforcing him. (See 
jSeir, Vol. II, pp. 729 to 731). After this, the English with Mir Jafar entered 
Mnrahidubrid (Seir, Vol. II, p. 731). The news of the fall of his bravo ofilcori 
Muhammad Taqi Khin, disconcerted the Nawab, who hurried up re-inforce- 
ments under Sumvoo, Malkar Armenian, and Asadnllah, and directed them to 
concentrate at Siiti with the vanquished troops of Katwah. Major Adams 
comniandod the English army. At the battle of Snti, the Nawab’s troops 
were defeated, and the English won the victory (See Seir, Vol. II, pp. 
733-733). 

On hearing of the defeat at Suti, the Nawab sent his Begams and children 
to the fort of llohtns, whilst he himself sot out with his general, the Arme- 
nian Ourgiii 3|han, to re-inforoe his army that was now concentrated on the 
banks of the Adliua nalla, a stream taking its rise from the hills north of 
Eajmahal and flowing to the Ganges. This position was considered to be of 
strategic importance and impregnable, as it was accessible by only one secret 
passage. (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 734). On 24th Muharram in 1177 A.H., in 
the night, the Naw'ub marched out from the Monghyr Port. Suspecting trea- 
chery from his otfioers as well as from his prisoners, and his suspicion being 
fanned by tho Armenian Gurgin Kh an, the Nawab before leaving Monghyr 
killed his prisonors, namely, Rajah Kiimnarain, the quondam Naib §ubadnr of 
Beliar, Rajah RSjballab, tho quondam Oiwan of Nawab Shahamat Jang, 
Rai Unian Umod Ram, Rajah Pateh Singh, Bhjuh Buniad Singh (zamindar of 
Tikari), Shaikh Abdullah, as well ns others. The Nawab caused Ramnarain 
to ho thrown into the river below Monghyr fort with a pitcher filled with 
sand tied to his neck. Gurgiu Khan, not satisfied with this work of hutohory, 
incited the Nawab to kill also his English prisoners, consisting of Mr. Elison 
and Dr. Pnllerton and others of the Patna Pactory. The Nawab, however, 
refused to kill them and placed extra guard on them. Kamgar Khan Muin 
also joined the Nawab, who was encamped at the yhampanagar naZZa, 
but was sent away to Birbhum by the traitor, G-urgin Khan. {Seir, Vol. 
II, p. 733). At this time, Mir Baju-d-din, son of the late Nawab Baif 
Khiln of'Furniah, deserted Mil Qasim’s army, proceeded to Pnmiah, and 
made himself its master, and opened correspondence with Mir Jafar Khan 
and the English (Seir, Vol. II, p. 736). At Adhua, the Nawab’s troops 
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When jS^awab Qasim Ali Khan made his entry into Monghyr, 
he summoned to his presence all the officers of the Nizamat of 

were wont for some time to sally out in the night by the secret passage, 
and to do havoc amongst English troops. Once they went so far as 
to attack Mir Jafar Khan’s Gamp, Mir Jafar Khan having come to Adhna 
with the English army. Mir Jafar was about to run away, when the 
English army re*inforccd him. The Ei^lish were thrown into consternation 
by these destructive night-attacks, and were at a loss to find out the passage 
by which the Nawab’s troops approached the English ontrenchnients. At 
this time, an English soldier who liad long ago left the English army and 
taken service undor the Kawab, informed the English army of the secret 
passage {Seir^ Yol. II, p. 737), and uiulertook to guide chsm to the KawnVs 
entreiiohnieiits at Adhna. With the help of this man, Colonel Ooddard, with 
an English regiment, moved to the Xawab’s entrenchment in tlio night. The 
Kawab’s army were in a false sense of security, fancying the position impreg- 
nable, and thinking that the secret paB<^age to it was unknown to the English. 
The Nawab’s army under Asadullali Klian. the Frenchman Samroo, the 
Armenians, Mallear and Antony, were surprised by this night-attnek of 
the English and defeated (Sew*, Yol. XI, p. 788), and dispersed on 26th 
Rafar, 1177 A.TI. Oii tljo second or third day, the nows of this disaster 
reached the Nawab, wlio now moved to the Mongliyr Fort. After halting there 
two or three days, ho left that p^aco with Gnrgin ^un and others, placing 
the Fort in charge of one Arab All Khan, aprotef/e and creature of Gnrgin 
Khan, and reached the Hohua nalla* At this time, a leading nobleman 
named All Ibrahim IQian counselled the Kawub to release the English pri- 
soners, named Messrs. Elison, Jee, and Lushington and others, or at least to 
send their wives by boat to Major Adams. The Nawfib referred Ali Ibruhim 
Khan to Gurgin Khun, the Atmeuiau ovil genius of the Kawub. The Arme- 
nian said no boats were available, and refused to listen to the humane counsel 
of All Ibrahim Khan, On the way, Gurgin Khan was hacked to pieces with 
tlie sword by sumo horseman, whose pay was in ariear. Tlie Nawab moved 
from liolma nalla to Barb, where Jugat Set and his brother Sarnpohand were 
put to the sword under Nawab's orders. From thcietho Nawab moved to 
Patna, where he received news that Arab Ali ]^an, commandant of the 
Monghyr Fort, and a creature of Gurgin Khan, bad accepted a bribe from the 
English, and treacherously made over the Fort to the latter. {Beir, Yol. II, 
p. 741). The Nawab was exasperated ; ho was filled with suspicion, and his 
annoyance know no bounds. He ordered the Frenchman, Samroo, to kill the 
English prisoners. This Sumroo, though of one religion with the English 
prisoners, willingly accepted this murderoas errand, and on the night of the 
last day of Babi-nl-Awal, 1177 A,H., he shot down the English prisoners, wlio 
were lodged at the time in the house of the late Htiji Ahmad, brother of Maha- 
bat Jaug. That house has since become the English burial-ground iu' Patna, 
(See Sfiir, Yol. II, p. 739). None escaped except Dr. Fullerton (fieiV, Yol. II, 
p. 740). The Nawab accused Dr. Fullerton of treachery, which the latter 

50 
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Bengal, and set himself to the work of administering the several 

disavowed. The Nawiib then spared hia life. Dr. Fullerton snbseqnently 
escaped to Hajipnr and joined the English army there (Seir, Vol. IT, p. 741). 
The English next invaded Patna, and stormed the fort there (Seir, Vol. IT^ 
p, 742). The Nawab now crossed theKaramnassa river, and entered the terri- 
tory of Nawab-Vizier 5hn|an-d«danlah. {8eir, p. 743). The Nawab (Mir 
Qasim) now met the Nawat-Vizier §hnjnu-d-danlah and the Emperor near 
Allahabad, and indaced them to help bim in driving ont the English from 
the §nbahs of Behar and Bengal (Seir. Vol. IT, p. 745J. The Emperor, tho 
Nawab-Vizier and the Nawiib now marched to Benares where they encamped 
for some time, in order to invade Behar (p. 746 Seir), Dreading the approach 
of the Nawab-Vizier Shujnii-d-daulah, the English with Mir Jafar, who had 
gone in pursnit of ^lir Qasim, now roHred from Baksar towards Patna. 
8hnjan-d-daulah with his huge army and with Mir Qasim now overtook the 
English near Phnlwari (p. 749, Seir, Vol II). There wf*re skirmishes follow- 
ed by a battle in which the EiigUsh army reeled, bat the result was indecisive 
owing to absence of concerted action between Mir Qasim and Rhnjau-d-daul ih 
(pp 749-750, Seir, Vol. II). At the same time, Mir Mehtli Khan, who had 
before fought so bravely for Mir Queim and re-captured the Patna Fort from 
the English, now deserted his old master, Mir Qasiin, and joined the English 
(p. 750, Seir, Vol. II). 

The Nawab-Vizier with Mir Qaaim now retired to Baksar (ffeirpp 761). At 
this time, from the English side, Dr. Fnllerfcon used Ghulam Husain ]^an, the 
authoi* of the jSctr, as a spy, and wrote to him to induce the Emperor to give 
his support to the English, and to withhold his support of the Nawab-Vizier 
(p. 761, PciV, Vol. II). Ghulam Husain Khan and his father Hedait AU Khan* 
who held jagirs at Husaiiiabad in Monghyr district, held a pecnliar position 
at the time. They professed friendship both for Dr, Fullerton and the Eng- 
lish, and also for Mir Qnsim and the Nawab-Vizier. Tliey were all things to 
all men, and enjoyed friendship and influence amongst both the hostile 
parties. They opened secret correspondence with the Emperor, and induced 
the latter to give his moral support to the English (p 751, SeiV, Vol. II). A 
conference was now held between Ghulam Husain ]^nn who now played the 
Tole of ai- English spy and between Major Cai’nao, Dr. Fullerton and MTr 
Jafar, and a reply was sent through ^nlam Hos&in Klifin and other spies 
to the Emperor. In the meantimo, Shnjau-d-daululi fell out with Mir Qasim 
(p. 752). Mir Qagim now assumed the garb of a fagir, but was shortly 
after indnoed to gire it up, at the entreaties of Shujau-d-daulnb who found 
his honour was at stake. Shortly after, Mir Qasim’s Frdnoli officer, Sumiooi 
the infamous perpetrator of the Patna massncre, mutinied against Mir Qasim, 
and was paid np and discharged by the iat'cer. Then this infamous Prenohman 
took service nuder ghujaa-d'daulah with all the guns and ammunition of 
bis old master, Mir Qasim (p. 755, Vol. II, Stir). The Nawab-Vizier shame- 
lessly ifaprisoned his refugee Mir Qisim ; all people deserted the latter, except 
his oneiroid brave and loyal officer. All Ibrahim Khan, who clnng to his old 
master with a fidelity npoommon in those treacherous days. When Shnjan- 
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Provinces. And sunimoiiing to Monghyr, one by one, the Rai 

d-danlah spoke ill of Mir Qaaim, and wondered why Ali Ibiahim ^Sn clnn? 
to Mir Qasitn, in snite of the latter speaking ill of Ali Ibrahim, the latter 
nralv ■■ nd dignified answer which brought tears even to the eyes 
..of tbwmtejltpW^'».."Vizier. All Ibiahim said ■ ‘ To my knowledge, I have not 
been of an' dereliction in doty to my master (Mir Qasim), except 

ihat after tho ev^a's at Patna, whilst his other iJfBcers counselled him to go to 
the Dak> 11 and r cure suppoit of the Mahrattas, I alone insisted on Mir 
( in' ‘ 1 . sh ‘i with you, the Xaw'Jb-Vizier, and with the Emperor ' ” 

'ir, Tol. II, Sti .) At this time, M i]or Muiiro, commander of the English 
in Patna, w. te thiongh Or, Pnlleiton to Ghnlam Husain ^han, the 
s ilnor of Ih • S' I a use his inflneiice in acquiring the Port of Hohtas for 
the Ilnt’lisl.. fihii 1 Hnsaiii Kh.in tampered with Mir Qasim’s commandant 
' Hiij i' f'-al. I i I It induced the latter to make over the Port of Hohtas to 
Vj I pi ii (.111 I id '•! the English army (p 758, Seir, Tol. II). Mir Jafar 
nt » >' lined n lluishidabad, where he died (Seir, Vol II, pp 758 759), 

on '1 Jth ^aban, ll'"3. Mir Jafar before setting out for Calcutta had left 
ilia I’yi t' ar Mir ’ tnniiad Knzim Khan, as Deputy Nazim of Patna, with 
Dll r*<i N u jn (J, n mam’s biother) os Diwan under the latter, Mir Jafar 
appoisied .Nando \anar is his Oman (p 759, Seir, Tol. II), imd imprisoned 
'lubac 11 il l\"i. ^:i , Depiiti Kaziin of Dacca (Jahatiginiagar), who was 
tun-in, 1 A <» P !' 1 I I, am and At lullab Khan Sahat Jang. Prom fear of the 
'.ostigr- n 'll .1 §hu]an.d-danlnb and from fear of the odium they 
oulii ii.'i 11 ay -'I 1 ,< in a war with the Emperor, both Mir Jnfar and the 

Ei'ilmh S“rii n'u i . iiplated patching npii peace with the Nawnb-Vizier 
anil Air Km.ian rngto them the Behar Provinces, and stipulating to 
pay ^l.ein a*6 lod I - c » for Bengil (p 760, Tol II, Seir). This was, however, 
I’ot to bo owin^ -u Naivab-Viziei’s ambition whioh would accept of no 
oiliu^ro’nitv, b.it ,.iii - ' at an exclosive domination over the whole Empire. 
Whilst Mil 'Sia- ' , ot alive in Cnlcuti.!, Major Mnnro succeeded Mnjor 
r>i- nno in m c jmm i if tho English aviny, and was ordered in Safer 1178 
^ tf, tn jt '(.I *0 P , .r to fight with the Nawsb-Tizier Shnjnn-d-daulah, 
who ' ol 'H.iiT'' .*1 h, oiiespondoiice with the English Council in Calcntta. 
.jftho '.jr ai'i liis aimy were in a sense of false seoiirity and were 

immersed in pleasures, fiivolities and amusements, as if they had come for a 
picnic. On Major Munro’s aniv.il, the Nawab-Tizier with his army hurriedly 
took lip a position on the north-west of ajhil or marshy sheet of water. The 
English aimy rested on the south-east of thejhtl The Nawab-Tizier posted 
Sumroo and Madakswith eight guns and eight regiments of Mir Qlsim to 
cover his front. The Nawab-Vizier’s army was oomposed of three wings. 
The right wing was commanded by the Nawab-Tizier liimself, his centre was 
commanded by §huja Qnli ^iin with six tbonsand Mn^al troops, and liis 
left wing was under the command of Eajah Beni Bahadur, Nawab-Vizier’s 
Deputy l^ubadar in Oudh and Allahabad. The left flank of the left wing 
rested on the banks of the Qaiiges. The battle opened with a cannonade, 
which was bi iskly kept up on both sides, and which did its destructive work 
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JEtiaian Umid Bai, iiis son, Kali Parshad, Bamkishor, Bajballab,' 

on both sides. Then the Nawab-Vizier with his Jlnghnl and Om-aiiian troops 
made a flanking sally from towards the tight of his own artillery, assaulted 
Major Munro’s oaraliy and camp, and worked havoc in the English army. 
From the brisk cannonade kept np by Madak and Snmroo, and from the 
repeated assaults of the Nnwab-Tizier, the English army was hard-pressed. 
Major Mnnro grasping the crisia and finding a frontal attack impossible, 
owing to the muddy jhil lying in front of him, qniokly detached a corps under 
Captaiu Nan to make a flanking movement from the side of the river, in 
order to attack the Nawab-Vizier’s left wing, commanded by Eajah Beni 
Bahadur. This corps approached slowly, and reached the plain of the ruins 
amidst which llajah Beni B.ihadur's troops lay. Shaikh Grhulam Qadir and 
other fihaiWi Zadas of Lucknow who formed the van of Sajah Beni Bahadur’s 
army, stood with guns behind a nail amidst those ruins. The English regji- 
ments slowly and circumspectly, without disclosing themselves, crept ap|i to 
the summit of the wall, and it was only when they rolled down stones on the 
heads of the Itajah’s troops that rested behind the wall at its foot, that t.bese 
woke up from their slumber. It was only then that Shaikh ^nlam f.Jadir 
and his kinsmen and followers came to know of the arrival of the E ^iglish 
regiment, and rose np to fight. Before, however, these ghaikhs oonld ni -range 
their force in fighting array, the English legiment commenced firing? their 
muskets, and killed Ghnlam Qadir and his kinsmen, whilst others fled. Lkt this 
time, BSjah Beni Bahadur asked (Bialib Khan, a notr de of Delhi, what 
course he was to follow. Ghalib Khan answered that if • e Bajah oared for 
his honour, he must die fighting, or else must run away Then for a time 
the Bajah engaged in fighting, but shortly after oliangir his mind, and pre- 
ferring not to die, ran away. In the meantime, hea .ig the booming of 
cannons by tlie English regiment on the heads of .Shaikh ^nlam Qadir and 
Bajah Beni Bahadur, ^nja Qnli Khaii’- jcalonsy was aroused, and fancying 
that the booming proceeded from the Bajah’s army, and that the Bajah would 
soon aohieve the bononr of a victory, withont stopping to enquire into the 
matter, he forthwith sallied out of bis position, advanced across Snmroo and 
Madak, who in consequence had to snspend their cann lade, and waded 
across the jhil full of mud. The English artillery from fro it now qaiokeiid 
their cannonade, and ^nja Qnli Khan and his soldiers nselessly sacrificed 
their lives, having lost the cover of their own artillery. The British regiment 
now penetrated through the entrenchments of Bajah Beni Babadnr who had 
fled, and attached tlie wing of the KuwSb- Vizier, as the ground between was 
already cleared by the foolish and disastrous forward .^movement of Shnja 
Qnli ^un. Then the Nawab- Vizier's army reeled and broke, the Nawab- 
Vizier himself stood the ground for some time, but seeing himself deserted by 
bis troops, retreated to Allahabad, whilst bis Mn gh al and Duranian troops as 
well as English troops, commenced plandering bis tents. Mir Qasim who 
was a jiTisoner in the hands of the Nawab-Vizier had been released one day 
before this battle, and after the battle fled to Benares. (See 8eir, Vol. Il, 
pp. 761-763). 
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Jagat Set Mahtab Kai, Rajah Saiup Qhaiid (Jagat Set’s brother), 
the Zamindars of DiiiSijpur, Nadiah, Khirahpnr.^ Birbhum, and 
Rajshahi, and Dulal R§i, Diwan of Bliiijpur, Eatih Siughi 
ihe 'B'aj&h of T3^i|ii, bon of Rajah Sundav, and Ramnarain, De- 
])uty Governor of. the Subah of Aziinabad, Muhammad Masum, 
anil Mimsil^trr.c.'at Rai and other’s, the, Nawab threw them into 
prison, ind a-’^ter strengthening the Fort of Monghyr, the Nawab 
sent a laige ^riny to Bengal. In the vicinity of Rajmahal, on the 
oanks of the river Atlhjiah, he leviewed hi.s array, and sent des- 
patch .s to the Fanjdais and the Deputy Nazim of Bengal, diiect- 
iiig aud in .tillering them peremptorily to fight with the English. 

^Among‘!( t ’. 1, 1 Shaikh Hidayitu-l-lah,* Deputy Fanjdar of Nadiah, 
a ,, Jafar Khan, and Alam Qan, Commandant of 

fcniB T ooih^aid of the Nawab, swiftly advanced to Katwab) 

tc From tbe other side, the English army proclaiming 

N,^\yftb Jc'ar A'i Khan as Snhadar of Bengal, and taking him in 
iheit* iiooij ai'V ideaiioed to fight, and at a tlisDance of two Icmoh 
enti«nchci; itself at Dainhat.® On the 3rd of the month of Muhar- 
horl I hi ijiii'ies arraying themselves for battle kindled fhe 
lii^ 'ol niiifaic^, The army of Qasim All Kban, after tbe fall of 
a. iininbf ' ot ui a 'vbose moment for death Lad arrived, being de- 
foai> li, 'led c.) i .’.asi (Plassey) to Muhammad Taqi Kban, Fanjdar 
pt Kiihlivi’n.” A lev two or tlii’ee days, when the army of Bengal 
folhcied fog .<licr, the English Genei als arrived pursuing them. 

H’lus d' ci-'vi' -icto'y at Baksar in 1764 (more tlian the battle of Plassey) 
'gn^e T.he^£i.i''.u!i a h.’n foothold in Bengal, as a Baling Power. It was soon 
ff>lloWed-by the ‘..mp joi Shih Alam's grant of the Viicani of Bengal, Behnr. 
jiud Di'ia$n to t le Eiig'ish in 1765. (See Seir, Vol. II, p. 773). 

Tin. EDgUf'' sliVnlued to pay annually twenty-four lakhs to the Emperor on 
acconnl ot~kk!:iB..<\'ODue of tbe above three Snbabs 

In this note, I have tlionght fit to summarise the events as narrated in 
the Seira-l-Muta^ei in, a coutempoiary record, the author whereof was either 
an actor in, or a spectator of, the many scenes enacted in those times The 
note is long, but I have thought fit to give it, in order to follow the deve- 
lopment of the many important and stirring events that at length culminated 
in the transfer of the Buling Power in Bengal from Moslem into English 
hands. * 

1 Probably a misreading ot misprint in the printed Persian test for 
Kharakpur. 

3 In the Seir, his name is mentioned as Shaikh Haibatn-l-Iah, (Sde Seir, 
Vol. II, p. 728, and n. ante). 

i This must be the name of a market-place in Katwah itself, 
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I /neir entreDcn- 
■/i- Eban aiTiveil J 
i*i>er Generals an^ 


Muhammad Taqi £han, with a large armr, adVri- j. • i. 

f 11 1 ■ Tj -.1 1 , u / 'district Offiws) at 

tell on being wouuuen with a giin-shol Jb) >.atif!0' ^ > 

retired to Murshidahad. Syed Mnhamras ■' ‘ tlic 

ofHce of Deputy Nazim of Bengal aftci .‘ft mri,^ if Mii 
Tural) All TChfiii for Jlongliyr, came oi^i e ^a-Glti of’‘'Marshi- 
dabad with the troops at hand, and cn’ Qiuna- 

Khali. But wlien the nens of the ay ' itfii ■’he^^Hsh army 
airiied, his troops (many of nhoxn h i • ilv* a-' i i'oedviounds in 
their Gglitings with the English) ’.i ' -R ei * .',’-in battle and 

without filing their guns and mnsL.' • . Aeir entrench- 

jiieuts, and fled to Snti. The a my oi ~j'‘i' ‘/r Ebai* aiTiveil y 

at Suti, wliere Snmroo the i’rencjn i'. ' n'oer Generals an^ 
troops, was already fiom before. But ii.'' . ‘..^sli not abandonMg 
thoir pursuit followed them up, and a gipat i > ttle ensued at Sfflti. 
Ill that the star of Nawab Qasim All IQiaii’s luck was waning, mnd 
the fortune of the English was in the ascendant, after seveie fijght- 
ing, in this battle also the English triumphed. The arm|y of 
Nawab Qasim All Khan, unable to stand the cannonade the 
English artilleiy, were defeated, and retiied to the banks of the 
Adliuah nalla, which was their camping ground from bfifore. 
There all the troops of the Nawab eojlected together, and reniewed 
fighting. At lengtli, many of the Generals of Nawab Qssigi Ali 
Khan’s army, including Gurgin Khan. Commander of the awab’s 
Artillery corps, as well as ofheis, conspiicd with th iglish. 
The English, thus freed from anxiety, made a night-a k, and 
bioke the Nawab's army, svhich fled. A seicre defeat .fas thus 
sustained by the Nawab. The defeated army in a worsted con- 
dition retreated to Mongliyr, Nawab Qasim Ali i^an, on receiv- 
ing news of tliis defeat, lost heart, and W‘as thrown into consterna- 
tion. In view of the disloyalty and treacheij' of the traitors who 
had eaten his salt, the Nawab felt himself unequal for a contest, 
and ab.andoniiig all ideas of waifare lie set out in an anxious 
mood for Azimabad The Nawab now killed Gurgin Khan on 
account of his treachery, and also slew Jagat Set and his brother, 
who were tlie plotters of this treacherous conspii-acy, and who had 
sent out secret messages inviting Jafar Ali !|^au and the Chris- 
tian English, and whose treasonable correspondence had been 
intercepted. The Nawab also killed other Zamindars, &o., who 
from before were in prison, and each of whom was unrivalled in 
his day for hatching plots and intrigues. After arrival at 
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o, not finding liimgelf secure, the Wawab sent 
his Begams to the Foit of Rohtas, whilst he himself pioceeded to 
the Sabah of Oudh to tho Vayiiiil Mnlk Nanab Shuj au-d-daulah 
Babadiii^ Tlieie also he fell out with the Nawab-Viziei, who 
c It) Kistctecl^i^ of his tieasuies Fiom thence depaiting, the 
^lawah t the hills, and m those ,^iacts he lingered some 

yeaiB in ^ii t^^shaps, and at length died ‘ 

4 

0 


IZ .vlA'P FOR THE SECOND TIME OP JAFAR ALl 
MIN BAHADUR. 

Att 0 1 I Khan’s defeat, the English Chiefs again placed 

c.). J 1 Khan on the inasi/atZ of the Nizainat of Bengal 
h i’l IS of bln levenne of the Pi evinces weie allotted to the 
tlibh lor their seivice as Diwan, whilst six annas of tho same 
i ts ( IS w§,b Jafai AliKhiu This time also for a peiiod 
o' 1 ^ ei'Ni ih itiPi displajing gieat feebleness in his Nizaniat, 
1 n 7 C ^.H , Nawab J tin Ah Khan died The English 
( 1 > ,|^the inamaA of Niz'imat his son, Na-)mu-d dinlah,* 
f V vab Mnhaninnd Riza Khan Bahadui Mnzaffar 
’’v ' * Naih Nazim (Deputy Naz m) Ns]niu-d daulah^ 
' \ he masnatJ of Nizamat loi twoyeais, passed to 

b’etnity Aftei Na]mu-d-daulah’B death. Ins youn 
oaifij d daulah^ succeeded to the mamad of Nizamat, 
■' J’lU/afCai Jang continued to hold the ofBee of Naib 
. ’ f igulih attei holding the Nizamat foi two 

'‘i <■ sll pox , and anothei biother of Ins, Mubaiiku- 
' i^d (o the masnad of Nizamat The English 
■f^pjefs ictti . Nanab Muhammad Riza Klim Muzsffai Jang 
fiomthe oflice of Dejiiity Nazim, Inie fixed sixteen Zafts* of lupecs 
as an annual allowance foi the Nazira This amount the English 
pay each yeai The English hai o now acqniied domination ovei the 



1 Foi some time, !tlu Qasim stsyed in the Bohilla conntiy, subsequently 
lolt Tlteighmaidi (the Afghan tract) and pioceeded to the country of tlie 
Bana Gahad , thence he pioceeded to Bajpntana, whence again he moved to 
the trict between Agra and Delhi, wheie he died m distress. See Betni-Z 
MviaMeim, Vol III, p 983 

* See Setiu l-MutaMejin, Vol. II p 771. 

® See 8ev)u I MutaVieivn, Vol. II, p 775 

* In the 8e%r, “ twenty.foor laLhs, ” 8etr Vol. II, p. 781 
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three ^ubahs, and have appointed Ziladars^ CHistrict Officers) at 
various places. They have established in Calcutta the Khal{§ah 
Kagh/iri (the Court for Crown-lands), make assessments and col- 
lections of revenue, administer 'justice, appoint and dismiss Amils 
(Collectors of revenue), and also perform otlier functions of the 
Nizamat. And up to ti'e date of the completion of this History, 
namely 1202* A.H., corresponding to the thirty-first year of the 
reign of Emperor Shah Alam, the sway and authority of the 
Enolish prevail over all the three Subahs of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. 

t The English divided the country into six Zillahs, viz : (1) Zillah Calcutta ; 
(2) Zillah Bard wan ; (3) Zillah Bnjshahye-Murshidabrid ; (4) Zillnh Jahaiig{.*r- 
iiagar (or Dacca) ; (5) Zillah Dinajpnr; (6) Zillah Azunabad (or Patna) ; a^sid 
appointed English Zillahdara to each Zillah with a Council. See 8eir, Yol. II, 
pp. 783-783. 

* That is, 1788 A.C. 



CHAPTER IV': 


©ESOlHSiNG THE DOMINATION OP THE ENGLISH 
CHR'STiAK& IN THE PROVINCES OP THE DAKHIN 
f Al^'D PFAPr.. L, AND CONTAINING TWO SECTIONS. 

S&CTJP’I I - L'ESCRIPTIVE op the ARRIVAL op THE 
PORTHCliJESE AND FRENCH CHRISTIANS, &c., IN 
Tm ^ ' '''HI N’ AND IN BENGAL. 

BA Jiou HI laeii from the bright hearts of the bankers of the 
* aanu' TTiotory and the appraisers of the jewel of Chiomoles, 
ibatJthi- 3 o\ p'. 'id Christian communities, before the advent of 
1 IS®, •'1 ( 'a to many porta of the Dakhin, like Malabar, 

&c ,Vtv ’ purpose by the sea-ioute, and after acquiring 

Isiwi * t '.!*■ > ti e people of that country, they settled down in 
’aqips m i' <’ tov ..s, erected houses with gardens, and in this 
mslii e» dwell there several long years. When the planet of 
tM AJu-' 1 1 t’l rose, and the bright effulgence of the Muslim 
'Sw jato- ' . d > -.last and the West, gradually, the countries of 
Tffiirdnstiiu and -ho Dakhin weie recipient of the rays of the moon 
■jj^.theMhh' inn. il".i faith, and Muslims commenced visiting those 
counties. .'lou) nf the kings and rulers of those parts embiaced 
the Islamic i''i 'Kn, whilst the Rajahs of the ports of Goa, 
j^^il, andjabul, Ac., like Muhammadan rulers, gave Musalman 
emigrantsriom Arabia quaiters on the sea-shores, and treated 
them with honour and respect.’ In consequence, the Jews and the 

1 See Hnuter’a History of Briti^ India, Vol I, p. 29. Writes Dr Hun- 
ter i “ The Saracen Arabs who under the conquering impulse of Islam next 
seized the conntries of the Indo-Sjrian route (682-661 A.D.) soon lealieed its 
valne. They were a trading not less than a 6ghting race, and Bnssorah and 
Baghdad under the Caliphs became the opulent headquarters of the Indian 
trade.” The Saracens conquered Egypt, Syria, and Persia, 682-651 A.D. In 
a footnote to p. 28 of the above History, Dr. Hunter refers the reader for 

6J 
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Christians burnt in the fire of envy and malice. And when the 
Kingdoms of the Dakhin and Gujrat became subject to the Mnsal- 
man Emperors of Dehli,* and Islam became powerful in the king- 
dom of the Dakhin, the Jews and the Christians placed the seal of 
silence on the door of their tongues, and ceased to utter words of 
enmity and hatred. Subsequently in the year 900 A.H., weakness® 
and decay set in in the kingdom of the Dakhin, At that time, 
the Portuguese Christians, on behalf of the kin r of their own 
country, were directed to build forts on the sea-shores of India. 

an account of the Jewish trade with the East to an article on ‘ The Jew/i 
under Borne’ by Lieut. -Col. Coiider. .Again says Dr. Hunter (p. 45) : '• Tlie 
trading colony of Arabs at Canton iuelnded at the beginning of the 7tb cen- 
tury A.D., an nncle of Muhammad the Prophet.” Again in p. 46, says IDr, 
Hnnter : “ It was a commercial dispute that hronght ahont the first llT?sal. 
man conquest of an Indian Province. In 7ll A.D., Kasim led a naval ex- 
pedition against Sindh, to claim damages for the ill-treatment of Arab/ mer- 
chantmen and pilgrims near the month of the Indns in their voyagf from 
Ceylon. During the following centuries the Indian Ocean became an lontly- 
ing domain of Isifim, The Arab geographers mapped the course fr»m the 
Persian Gulf to Chinn into ' seven seas, ’ each having a name of its owSn, and 
with the Arab- Chinese havbOM of Gampna on their eastern limit. Abnl Pedn, 
the princely geographer of the fourteenth centnry (127S-1331) mentions 
Malacca as the most important trading place between Arabia and ChiUn, the 
common resort of Mosloms, Persians, Hindus, and the Chinese. Colonies of 
Arabs and Jews settled in an early century of onr era on the soutliei-n Worn- 
bay coast, where their descendants form distinct commnnities at the present 
day. The voyages of Sinhad the Sailor are n popular romance of ’ " clian 
trade under the Caliphs of Baghdad, probably in the ninth 'ei.,...^ D." 

Prom the above it is clear that India, including Bengal, was wit n tl" ' tore 
of the commercial inflnence of the Saracen Arabs, from about the v .awa 
of Islam. 

1 The first Musalman conquests in the Dakhin were made in the reign of 
Jallaln-d-din Khilii. Emperor of Delhi, throngh the military genins of his 
nephew, Alau-d-din ^ilji. See Tarikh-i-Pirnz Shalii, p. 170, and n 2, ante, 
p.90. 

® “ In 1564, Tijayanagar finally went down before the Moslems in the 
field of Talikot after an existence of 4) centuries. Tne Bahmani dynasty 
formed from the coalition of the Musalman adventurers in the fourteenth 
century ,*egnn to break up iu 1489, and'^by 1625, its disintegration was epm- 
plete. The Portagaeee arrived just as this once powerful kingdom was evolv- 
ing itself throngh internecine war into the Five Musalman states of Southern 
India. At the time (1498, when Yasco da Gama landed in India) the Afghan 
sovereignty iu Northern India was dwindling to a vanishing point.,” See Dr. 
Hunter’s History of British India, Vol. I, pp. 101-102, 
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In the year 904 A. H., four ships of the Portuguese Ohristians* 
came to the ports of Qandriuah ^ and KMlkot, and the Fortugpiese 
after ascertaining thoroughly the state of affairs ® o£ the eea-hoard 
spiled back. Ahd the next year, six Portuguese ships arrived at 
Kalikot,* and the Portuguese disemhai’ked, and made a prayer to 
the ruler of that place, who was called Samd, to prevent the Mnsal- 
mans froin t a ’ing with Arabia, urging that they ( the Portuguese) 
would jdeld iii.'ij more profit than the Musalmaus, The Samri did 
not listen to * heir prayer. But the Christians commenced molesting 
^e Musalmaus in mercantile business, so that the Samri ® becom- 
ordered the former’s slaughter and massacre, 
y K ,>(•' >g Christians were slain ; whilst the rest getting into 
sailed <'ut to save themselves, and alighted near the town 
q^iu, *1 the ruler whereof was on terms of hostility with the 

dlhaui he first Portuguese explorer in India, stayed some time on the 
r co.>%t (having come there from Aden on an Arab ship), in 1487- 
'n Ou na reached Calicut ou May 20tb, 1498. See Dr. Hunter’s His- 
jI. i. i‘i P7-88. 

r Enrol' ' n form of Qandrinah is, I guess, Conlon or Calicoulan. For 
O.iiu .1 .ilftii, Cochin, Calicut, see the map at p. 96, of the above His- 
lou i-ilau icah (1304-1377) mentions Qnilon and Calicut amongst the 
et ports that he had seen. See p. 48, n. 2 of the above History. 

, 11 aut<‘r states that at the time the Malabar chiefs were tolerant of 
cions of the many nations who traded at their ports. Abu Zaid when 
line the foreign colonies records that the king allows each sect to fol- 
,*.-T religion (Abu Zaidn-l- Hasan of SIraf ti'anslated in Sir Henry 
'' (to'j of India) Manichaeans, Mnsalmans, Jews, and Christians 
■( i'ome at the iUalabar poi'ts. Not only Jews from the earlier 
oujir ,.nt Gi-h century B C.) and ‘St. Thomas Christians, ’ from 68 A.D., 
hut a*''u A.rb traders (Moplalis) botli in pre-Islamio and Islamic times were 
j-.'itlea Xalahar coasts. (See Dr. Hunter’s History, Vol I, pp. 98.100). 

4 The Zamorin of Calicut received the Fortugnese grnoionsly. But the 
foreign Arab merchants, then the most powerful community at his port, per- 
ceived that the new ocean-route must imperil their ancient monopoly by 
way of the Red Sea. They accoidingly instigated the court officials to in- 
trigues which nearly widod in a treacherous massnero, p. 103, Hunter’s History, 
Vol. I. The Eiyaz’s account would however shew that the provooation came 
from the side of the Forjsnguese, who oame with a crusading spirit. (See 
p. 101, ihid). 

t In English histories, he is called the * Zamorin,’ which is the European 
form of the Tamil Samuri, meaning ‘ son of the Sea. ’ See Hunter’s History 
of British India, Vol. t, p. 96, n. 1. 

t Or Cochin. From Hunter's History, Vol. I, p. 103, it would appear Da 
(Jama departed from Oaliont, and for some time stopped at Oaimanore. 
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Samri. There they obtained permission to 'build a fort, and with- 
in a short time they erected quickly a small fort, and dismantling a 
mosque which stood on the sea-shore they bnilt on its site a 
chnrcli. t And this was the first fort which the Christians erected 
in India. In the meanwhile, the inhabitants of the port of 
Kanor also leagued with them. The Christians erected a fort also 
there. Being freed from anxiety, the C’riotians commenced a 
trade in pepper and ginger, and obstructeJ.* others from trading 
therein. Conseqnently, the Samri advancing with his forces slew 
the sou of the king of Knchin, and ravaging that province returned. 
The successors of the slain ruler collecting again a force raisew 
the standard of sovereignty, re-populated the province, and nnd^ 
the advice of the Ferengis ^ placed a flotilla of galleys in tjjhe 
sea. And the ruler of Kanor also similarly fitted out a flotilla/ of 
boats. The Samil, getting enraged at thi.s, bestowing all /his 
treasures on the army, twice or thrice advanced with his farces 
against Kuchin.* At evei’y time, the Portuguese helped Knjchin, 

1 In 1500 King Emmanuel of Portugal sent a fleet of thirteen ships mnder 
Pedro Alvarez Caleral, who was well received by the Zamorin,aiid estabiished 
a factory on shore at Calient for purchase of spices. He captnred an ! Arab 
vessel and a Hoslem vessel. The Arab merchants were ronsed to indig- 
nation, and Backed the Portagnese factory at Calient, slaying the chief agent 
and fifty-three of his men. Caleril retiliated by burning ten Arab ships, 
and sailed down to Cochin, bnrniug two more Calicut vessels on his tray, 
Caleial concluded a friendly treaty with the Rijth of Cochin, promising to 
make him some day Zamorin of Calicut and established a factory at Cochin. 
Friendiy overtures were also received by him from the Rajah of Qullon and 
Cannanor. See Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 107. The fanatical vandalism 
of the Portuguese Christians in demolishing a Slosleiii Mosque, 'S m sad con- 
trast to the toleration and ecrnpulous regard for the sanctity of the Christian 
Church shewn by the early Moslem Arabs under Omar, after tlie latter had 
conquered Palestine and visited Jcinsalem— See 3ir William Muir’s ‘Annals 
of the Early Caliphate,’ p. 210. 

* Animated by a crusading spiriti the aim of the Portuguese Government 
was to destroy the Arab commerce, and to establish an a^ed monopoly. See 
Hunter’s History, Tol. I, p. 108. 

i I the Portuguese Christians. Fo» the oiigin and significance of the 
Term Fercna!?, see Dr, Hnnter's History of British India. Tol T, p. IM, Saya 
Dr. Hunter: “The ravenons hordes Ihns let loose ix India, made the race, 
name Christian (Ferengi) a word of teiror until !jihe strong rule of the 
Mn^a] Empire turned it into one of contempt. ’’ See aSeo n. 2, fil'd. 

* ‘In 1502 Tasco da Gama as Portuguese Admiral of ih(e Indian Sftas oame to 
India for the aacond tame, with a fleet of twenty vessels, ite bumbardod Calient 
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GO that the Samri did not succeed in subduing it, and without 
attaining his object retired. Becoming powerless, he sent envoys 
the rulers of Egypt, Jiddnh, the Dakhin and Gujrat. Com- 
7>laining of the malpractices of the Christians, he asked for help, 
and sending out narratives of the oppressions practised by the 
Ohiistians oveS? the Musalmans, be stirrgd up the veins of their 
zeal and rag”. At len'rth, Sultan Qab^hr Ghurlt despatched to the 


It 0 ilast-i'cyr-^ ii3 Arab merchant-fleet. At Cochin, Cannanore, Qnilon, and 
Hatter < I, ne established factories. Da Gama's sneoesses were stained by re- 
'\Vj't!ng omelties never to be forgotten. For a grnesome detail of those bar- 
tWons Citicl e ee Hunter's History, Vol, I, pp. 109, 189, 14D and 141. Da 
timnia n ,'v ' ■ n'' ' ' returned to Lisbon. The Zamorin and the Arab merchants 
bimi ed 10 IV u' the toitures and outrages inflicted by this Gbristian fanatic, 
X|ny 'll' ached the Goobin Raja, seized bis capital, and demanded sur. 
redder of the Portagueae factors left nnder bis protection. The Cochin chief 
brat^ly i ‘ lui until relieved by arrival of the next Portuguese fleet in Sep- 
Icml tr, 1~‘ u Hunter's Hiatory, Vol. I, p. 110. This fleet operated against 
Tndi I uudci' Alfonso do Albuqnerque and his cousin Francisco de Albnqner- 
, ii.-, tha tvro Albuquerques bnilt a fort at Coohin, established a 
1i> il y a. - pTvd severely punished the Zamorin. Alfonso returned to 
L> b) n 1 -list his oousin was lost on bis way home together with his 

ir vs Ir. .1 ■ ». '(■ jiuiiter's History, Vol. I, p. Ill, 

e I il iou was sent in 1504 nnder LopoSoarezdeAlbergaria. ‘He 

jn 1 j * ’ c >• il oy of unsparing destruction against the ports in which 
c u j p. 3 ailed ; laid part of Calient in ruins, and burned Cranganor- 
1.0 Arab supremioy on the hlaiabar coast. In 1605, King 
•i> . I of <’ i< .i^'al sent Don Francisco da Almeida as the Fortoguese 
- ti I'i'ii'' His princip tl duty was to coersce the UaUbar sea-coast 
0 I”!., 1 Ir'eiidly to the Arab merchiints, to strengthen the Portu- 

■ ■ r , on shore, and thirdly, to break the Uoslem Naval supremacy, 

iiicluding tiie armed Arab merchantmen of Calicut and the regular Navy of 
the Mameluke Sultan of Fgypt, who menaced the existence of Portugal in the 
East. This was the third and last act in the long conflict between Mediseral 
Christendom and Islam. In four years (1505-1509), Almeida overthrew the 
power of the Moslem Arabs at the Malabar ports, defeated the Zamorin and 
destroyed liis fleet of 84 ships and 120 galleys, and slew 3,000 Mnsalmans.' 
See Hunter’s Histoi^, Vol. I, p. 116. 

1 “ The Mamelnke Sultan of Egypt sent forth in 1508 a great expedition under 
Admiral Amir Qusain, who e&eotefl a coalition with the Moslem fleet of the 
northern Bombay ooast, and was aiming to effect also a junction with the 
southern Calient sqnadron. Lonrenoo Almeida, son of the Portngnese Viceroy, 
attempted to oppose this janetion, but was shot down. The Moslen.' victors 
chivalrously gave him honourable burial, and respectfully congratnlated 
Almeida on a son who at the age of twenty-two had covered himself with 
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the Jews, so tlmt no trace of them remained there. After this, 
with the support of all the Mosalmans of Malabar, he advanced 
to Kslikot, besieged the fort of the Portagnese, and fighting 
bravely defeated the latter, and stormed their fcjrt. In conse- 
qaence, the power and prestige of the Malabarese Mnsalmans 
grew, and without any jpas from the Portuguese they desnatched 
on their own behalf vessels loaded with pepper and g to 
the ports of Arabia. In the year 938 A.H , the Portugu' act- 
ed a fort at Jaliat, which is six kaio7i from Kalikot : \ as- 

sage of ships from Malabar was thereby rei . ult. 

Similarly, the Christians^ in those years, diiri- 
Bnihau Hizam Shah, erecting a fort at Raikundal 
of Jabdl, settled down there. In the year 943 A.J ' j 
also at Sadatklor, the Christians acquired much 
time, Snltau Snlaiman, son of Sultan Salim of j. jy,* 

1 The watd Lm^ means both ‘a Christian,* as well as a fire-worshipter* 



In the latter sense, it would imply the ‘ Parseea.’ j 

S In 1538, Solyman the Magnificent, Emperor of Tortay, caphired Aden 
(Hnnter’a History, Yol II, p. 147). Constantinople, the capital of old 
Eastern Roman Empire, is still known amongst Mnsalmans in India aa ‘ l^iim.* 
“To the ‘ martyr’s blood ’ of the Portngitese, the Moslems opposed jtheir 
Holy Fleet. First the Arabs of the Indian poits supplied the fighters for the 
faith Then the Mameluke Saltan of Cairo sent armaments. Finally eiiter- 
ed O'l the scene the mighty power of the Turkish Empire, which deemed its 
•inhjagation of Egypt incomplete as long as the Purtngnese threatened the ‘Hed 
Sea The Arabs of tlic Indian ports quickly succumbed to the cavaliers of 
the Cross. The Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, bard-pnahed by tbe Otcomuas 
from the north, could make no headway against the Fotengneae in the ssa , 
But the Turks or ‘ Rnmis ’ turned hack the tide of Christian conquest in 
Asia. ‘ Tlip cry, the Ramis are coming ’ which afflicted Albuquerque, for ever 
resounded in the ears of hie successors When the Fortugueee closed the 
Malabar shore route to the Moslem world, the Arab ships struck boldly across 
the Indian Ocean for Aden to south of Ceylon, passing through the Maldive 
Island or far out at sea. When the PoitugueBe seemed the sireng p ^sition of 
Diu at tho nortli eutranoe to Indiau waters, the Turk« ccnsrantly harassed 
that station and tried to outflank it by menacing the Bomugnese factories 
westward on tlie Persian Gulf, When the Fortnguese sought the enemy in 
the Red Sen, they were often repulsed, %nd their momentary sneoeaeesat 
Aden ended in lasting falinre. In vain the Lisbon Court tried to make a few 
years’ arrangement with the Turks, offering in 1541 to supply pepper in 
erohnnge for wheat, and passes for Moslem ships in Indian waters in retnm 
for free entiance to Aden and the Arabian ports of the Bed Sea. The nnholy 
project came to nonght. Pone yean later, in 1645, the Turks boldly attacked 
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to turn out the Portuguese from the ports of India, and to take 
possession thereof himself. Accordingly, in the year 944 A.H., he 
Sent Ms Vazir, Sulaiman Fagha, with a fleet of one hundred war- 
ships to the port of Aden, in order to take it flrst, as it formed the 
key to the maritime position of India, and then to procee^ pQ the 
, Jits of. i.!.- ' . Sulaiman Pasha in that year wresting the port of 
Aol ^ ikh Baud, and slaying the litter, sailed out for the 

poit <tid commenced warfare. He had nearly stormed it, 

win - 1 lOns and treasures ran short. Thei’efore, without 

jce- ^ipl. ^ 3 mission, he sailed back to Turkey. And in the 

y\'nni Od.^. e Portuguese became dominant oyer the ports of 

EIarni'"v,i j ^ Asoat, over Sumatra, Malacca,* Milafor, Hak, 
Fgp'i ii 1'.. I Ceylon, and over Seugal to the confines of 

uhfii.", i id 1 he foundations of forts at many places. But 
ou^tau All _ ..formed the fort of Sumatra ; and the ruler of 
‘Joylpn ahc J Ing the Portuguese, put a stop to their molesta- 
tion ^cvc ■ ' Is country. And the Samri, ruler of Kalikot, being 
lierdiproSaed, sent envoys to Ali Adil Shah, and persuaded the 
, ..tew to '-lit with the Portuguese, and to expel them from his 
king|om. And i’l the year 979 A.H., the Samri besieged and 
St II iho loi (1 of Jaliat, whilst Nazim ghah and Adil Shah 
I I hyd ju to tiai&CcjJah and Goah,® The Samii, by the prowess 
01 h^s ..!• u 01 bravery and heroism, captured the fort of Jaliat, 
Cit^Nszim Shah and Adil Shah, owing to the venality of their 
"-.liyi rs who suffered themselves to be taken in by the 

hril ‘ .7. jh"' by the Portuguese, had to retire without 

^it tin’ll (lO'c i^. Prom that time forward, the Portuguese 

uno i i' ii- Din - in 1647, their janissaries appeared before Foriugnese 
' ilipcn 1 ji 'd4^in in 1581, their galleys sacked Fortngnese Muscat 

Aly , lusoiiD 1 I laly to bring into view the straggle between Islam 

and Christendom for the Indian Ocoan in the oeutary preceding the appear- 
anoe of the English on the scene. I daie not expand these preliminary 
ohapters by the deeds of heroism and chivalrons devotion on both sides. ’’ 
See Or. Hunter’s His^ry of British India, Vol. I, pp. 130-132. 
i I.S., Ormuz. 

S Malacoawas taken by the Fortugnese under Albuquerque in 1511. See 
Dr. Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 127. 

3 On the Fortngnese seizing Goa in 1610, the Fortngaese naval supremacy 
along the South-Western Indian coast was thoroughly established, jind no 
Mnsalman ship conid safely trade in Malabar waters without a pass from the 
Christians. See Dr. Hunter’s History of British India, VoU I, p. 126, 

52 
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Oliristians, adopting a settled policy^ of molesting and oppress- 
ing tlie Musalmans, perpetrated mucli highhandedness. Whilst 
some ships of Emperor Jalaln-d-din Mul^ammad Akbav, -which 
•without a pass from the Portuguese had proceeded to Makkah, 
were returning from the port of Jiddah, they looted them, 
and inliicted various molestations and humiliations on the Musal- 
mans, and set fire to 'die ports of Adilabad and Parabin which 
belonged to Adil Shah, and i-avaged them completely. And com- 
ing under the guise of traders to the port of Dabil, the Portu- 
guese schemed by means of fraud and treachery to get hold of it 
also. But the Governor of that place, Hbiwajah Aliu-l-Mulk, a' 
merchant of Shiraz, becoming apprised of their intention, killed ond 
hundred and fifty principal Portuguese, and quenched tl e fire ipf 
their disturbance. 


SECTION II.— DESCRIPTIVE OP THE DOMINATION ' OP 
THE ENGLISH CHRISTIANS OVER THE DOMINIONS 
OP BENGAL, AND THE DAKHIN, &a. 

Be it known to the minds of enlightened researchers, that Ifrom 
the date that the ships of Jalalii-d-din Muhammad Akbar Pad- 
shah* were captured at the hands of the Portuguese Christians,, the 
sending of ships to the ports of Arabia and Ajam was totally 
suspended, inasmuch as the Emperor viewed the acceptance of 
passes from the Portuguese to be derogatory, whilst to send the 
ships without such passes was attended with danger to the 
lives of passengers, and with peril to their property. But the 
Emperor’s Umara, like Nawab Abdu-r-Rahim Khan !^an-i- 

t “from the time of dlbaqaerqae the inexorable issue between Catholicism 
and Islam in .Asia stands forth. Each side firmly beliered itself fight- 
ing the battles of its God. ‘ I trust in the passion of Jesus Christ in whom 
I place all confidence,’ Albuquerque declared in 1507 before entering on his 
governorship, 'to break the spirit of the Moors (MusaljnSns).' ‘ We desire 
nought else but to be close to God ’ ran the Moslem summons in 1539. It 
denounced the aggressions ‘ of the Ohr jstians of Portugal,’ and warned an 
Indian prince that if he held back, his sonl would descend into hell. ’ (Sulai- 
man Pashil to the ruler of Cambay, May 7th, 1639.) See Hunter’s History, 
Vol. I, pp. 129-180. 

* Akbar the Great, Emperor of India, bom 1642, reigned 1666-1605, and 
was the contemporary of Queen Elisabeth. 
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Khanani &o., taking passes from the Portaguese Christians, 
sent oat ships to the ports. And for some time the state of 
things continued in this -wise. When Emperor Nuru-d-din Mu. 
hammad J ahangir ascended the throne of Dehli, he permitted the 
English Christians, who, in their articles of faith, totally differ 
from the Christian Portuguese and the Clj|ristian French, &c., and 
who thirst for the latter’s blood, and are in hostility with the 
latter, to settle down in the tract of Surat,* which pertained to the 
Province of Gujrat.* This was the first place amongst the Indian 
sea-ports, where the English Christians settled down. Before 
this, the English Christians used to bring their trading ships to 

t Abdn Hahim, BJian-i-Khanan. was a son of Baitam ^an, and was 
born at Lahore, 964 A.H, In 984, be was appointed to Gnji-at. He conquered 
for Akbar Gnjrat, and defeated SnltSn Mnzaffar, King of Gnjrat, at the 
battle of '..trkij. His great deeds were the conquests of Gnjrat and Sindh, 
and the defeat, of Suhail Khan of Bijapur. (See Blochamaun’s Translation 
of A n-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 334). 

* In 1607 Captain William Hawkins landed at Surat with a letter from 
James I. to the Uni^al Emperor (Kmperor Jahangir reigned 1606-1627), and 
proceeded to the Court at Agra. In 1611 Sir Henry Middleton landed at 
Swally. In 1612 Captain Best routed the Portuguese squadron neai; Surat, 
and obtained congratulations of the Mu^al Governor, who allowed the 
English to settle at Surat in 1613. Hownton’s sea 6ght in 1616 established 
Engiish supremacy over the Portuguese. In 1616, Sir Thomas Boe was sent 
by James I. to be ' ambassador to the Great Mogul. ' Surat was the chief 
starting place for Mecca, and the Portuguese squadron had troubled the ocean 
path of pilgrimage. The Imperial Court, too happy that one infidel fleet 
should destroy another, granted to Sir Thomas Boe an ‘order’ for trade. 
Boe obtained a ‘ permit ’ in 1616 for the English to reside at Surat and to 
travel freely into the interior, and also a similar ' grant ’ iu 1618 from Prince 
Khnrram (afterwards Emperor Shah Jahan) who was thou Mn^al Viceroy 
of Gnjrat. The English by their good conduct gradually acquired the posi- 
tion of a useful sea-police, and as patrol of the Moslem pilgrim-occau-ronte , 
and as a ‘ sure source of revenue,’ under the Great Mughal. Iu 1657 the Eng- 
lish Company decided that there should be one * presidency ’ iu India, that 
being at Surat. See Hunter's History of British India, Vol. II, Chap. II. 

6 Akbar conquered! and re-conquered Gnjrat and the province on the shore 
of the Gulf of Cambay between 1672-1692 ; and these were finally annexed 
to the Mn^al Empire in 1693. Surat was the Capital of Gnjrat and the 
Chief Mu^al port on the western coast for the embarkation of pilgrims to 
Mecca. Surat is the modem representative of the anoient province of Snrash* 
tra which included not only Gnjrat but part of Eathiwar. See Dr. 
Hunter's History, Vol. II, p. 47, and his reference to Cunningham’s Ancient 
Geography of India, 
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the ports of India, and after sale of their cargoes used to sail hack 
to their own country. After they settled down at Surat, the 
trading factories of the English Christians, like those cf the 
Christian Portuguese and the French, &c., gradually spra^i, > ■ * 
different centres both in the Dakhin* and in Bengal,* ' tV 


^ For the first Fnglish settlements on the Madras Coast (161 
Hunter’s History of British India, Vol. II, Chap III. Their - '■ 
under Captain Hippeu on that coast was in 1611 at Masulii i'"!' 
sea-port of the Moslem Ooloonda Kingdom (founded in 151 -in 
Shnhi line on the breaking-up of the Musalman Bahmani I);nr^^ 
subdued by the Mughal Empire nntil 1687). In 1632, the E '"‘i"- 
the ‘ Golden Fhcrmaund ’ (farman) of the Golconda King for t < i 
at Masnlipatain. In 1639, the English under Francis Day buBt n 
Madras. In 1615, the Moslem King of Golconda confirmed .s' 
Madras for an English settlement. In 1653, Madras was raised ‘ 
dent ‘ presidency,’ and in 1658, the English Company declared all 
menta in Bengal and the Coromandel Coast subordinate to Fori 



For an account of the English settlements in Bengal (betwei 
see Hunter’s History of ‘ British India, ’ Vol. II, Chap. IV, ant. 
‘ Early Annals of the English in Bengal, ’ Vol. I. , 

In 1682, by order of Emperor Shah Jahan, Qasim Khan destr ' 
tuguese settlement at Hugh, and expelled the Portuguese who V 
treating the Moslems. The English Company’s agent at the Masuli', 
tory seized the oocasion, and sent out in 1633, on a country boat, 
lishmeu to try and open up trade with the fertile provinces at thn 
the Ganges. These headed by Balph Cartwright reached Harishpci, 
and then quietly crept up to the court of Maloandy, in Fort 
Cuttack, where resided a Mughal Deputy-Governor for Orissa, n 
Muhammad Zaman. This polite Persian — the Deputy-Go\ernoi 
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‘ received the Englishmen in his Audience-hall, affably inclined lUlOns. 


Mr Cartwright, then slipping off his sandal offered his foot to the 

merchant to kiss, which he twice refused to do, but at last was fa) , 
(Hunter’s History, Vol. II, p. 89). The Deputy-Governor on May 
sealed an order giving the English ample license to trade. (See lc> 

In Wilson’s Surly Annals of the English in Bengal, Vol. I, pp. il-12). The 
beginning of the English trade with Orissa is usually ascribed to a farman 
granted to the English in 1634 by Emperor Shdh Jahan, confining them to 
Pippli near an old month of the Subarnarukha river. 0& May 6th, 1633, the 


English built a house of business at Hariharpur, near Jagatsingpur in the 
Cuttack district, this being the first English factory in the present Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal. In June, 1633, Cartwright founded a factory at 
Bolasoie. In 1650, the English founded a factory at Hugli. Gabriel Bough- 
ton, an ’luglish Surgeon, who was in 1650 Surgeon to Shah ghnja (Mnglial 
Viceroy of Bengal who resided at Baimahal), used his influence in the Vice- 
regal Court, in getting favour extended to the English, who received in 1660 
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customs-daties like others. During the reign of Emperor Aurang- 
zeb Alamgir, the English i endered loyal services to the Emperor, 
and were, therefore, granted an Imperial Farnian,^ permitting them 
c trading factories iu the Imperial dominions generally, and 
gal especially, and also remitting customs-duties on the 
>f the English Company, in censideration of an annual 
it by the latter of three thousand rupees, as has already 
lentioned in connection with the foundation of Calcutta. 
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'lat time, the English acquired much prestige in Bengal. 

0 year 1162 A.H.. Nawab Muzaffar Jang, maternal giand- 
Nizamu-l-Mulk Agaf JSh, at the instigation of Husain 
has Cband, who was one of the leading men of Aikat 
allied himself with the Christian French, and attacked 
-d-din Khan Shahamat Jang Goptoani, who was Nazim 
t from the time of Nawab Hizamn-1-Mnlk Asaf Jah, in 
wrest the province of Arkat. A great battle was fought, 
.'Sb Shahamat Jang, on the battle-field, displaying bravery 
oism, was killed. Nawab Nizamu-d-danlah, second son 
, b Agaf Jab, who, on the death of his father, had snc- 
0 the mttanad of the Vicerojalty of the Dakhiti, on hear- 
./he hostility of his maternal nephew, with a force of 
thousand cavalry and one hundred thousand infantry, set 
tastise Muzaffar Jang. Arriving at the port of Bulchari 
levy) on the 26th Eablu-l-awal 1163 A.H., Nizamu-d- 
jiight a battle, in which he triumphed, whilst Muzaffar 
captured. Nizamu-d-daulah spent the rainy season at 
, The Christians of Bulchaii (Pondioheiy) conspired with 
Khan and other Af gh an generals of Karnatik, who were 
af Nijjamn-d-danlah, and deceiving them by holding out 
ms of lands and treasni-es, blinded their sense of obliga- 


a ‘ niahan ’ or ' permit’ from Sliah Shuja to trade duty-free in Bengal on pay- 
inent of Rs. 3,000, 

i His Majesty Emperor Auraiigzeb on 27tli February, 1690, granted a/ar- 
man to the English^ The farman seta forth that ‘ all the English having made 
a most humble, aubmiSBive petition that the ill-crimea they hove done may be 
pardoned,’ and promised to pay a fine of Rs 150,000, to restore all plundered 
goods, and behave themselves no more in such & shameful maniier, the Em- 
peror accepts their submisBion, and , grants them a new license for ^rade, ou 
condition that * Mr. Child, who did the disgrace, bo turned out and expelled ’ 
(See Hunter’s History, Vol 11, p. 266). In 1690, Oharnock returned from 
Madras, and for the third time anchored at Calcutta. 
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tious. Those traitors tied up the waist of mutiny and treachery, 
and conspiring with the Christians of Bulchari (Pondichery), 
on the night of the sixteenth Muharratn, 1174 A.H., delivered a 
night-attack, and killed Nawah Hizamu-d-daulah. After the fall 
of Ifawab Nizamu-d-daulah, the Afghans and the Christians (the 
French) placed Nawab Mu-affar Jang on the masnad. Muzaffar 
Jang proceeded to Bulchari (Pondichery) with a contingent of the 
Af gh ans, and taking a large number of Christian French in his 
service made them his confidants. In the same year, taking a 
large force consisting of Afghans and Christians, he set out for 
^aidarabad, and crossing the confines of Arkat came to the Af- 
ghSn ti'act. From the vicissitude of fortune, hostility broke out 
between Muzaffar Jang and the Af gh ans, and it led to a fight* 
On the 17th Babiu-l-avval of the aforesaid year, both sides ar- 
ranged themselves in battle-array. On one side were arrayed 
Muzaffar Jang and the Christian French, and on the other the 
Afghans. Himmat ®an and other Afghan Generals, meedng 
with their deserts for disloyalty, were killed, whilst Mnzsffar 
Jang from an arrow-shot which pierced the pupil of hw eye 
was also killed. After this, the Christian French euteifld the 
service of Amiru-l-Mumalik Salabat Jang, third son of Asaf 
Jah, received as jagtre Sikakul and Bajbandarl, &c., and aciunred 
so much iufiuence, that their orders became current in the Dc?thin. 
No Musalman ruler had before this taken into employ the Cbi*Btian 
French, though from a long period they used to frequent the p^rts of 
the Dakhin. It was Muzaffar Jang who taking the Christian ^renoh 
into hie service, introduced them into the Moslem dom®ioos« 
When the Christian French acquired so much influence 
Christian English, who thirsted for the blood of the Frenobi^lso 
cherished ambition to meddle with the Imperial dominions, acqnilT 
ed possession of some tracts in the Dakhin, brought the fort of 
Surat into their own possession, and established fortified fac- 
tories in Bengal. In that the French slaying Nawab Anwaru-d" 
din !^an Gopamani, the Suhabdar of Arkat,' and nominally 
installing another person at its head, had become dominant in the 
Dakhin, Na w ab Muhammad All Khan, son of Nawab Anwaru-d-din 
Khan, entered into an alliance with the Englieh Chiefs. The latter 
advanciJig to the assistance of NavVah Muhammad All “ghan spared 
no measure to help him, and exerted themselves sti-enuously to 
exterminate the French. In 1174 A.H., the English besieged 
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the fort of Bulcharx (Pondichery), and wresting it from the hands 
of tlie French rased it, whilst Sikaknl, Bajbandari, and other 
Jaghs were unexpectedly abandoned by the French. Nawab 
Muhammad Ali Khan, with the support of the English, succeeded 
his father on the throne of the Viceroyalty of Arkat (Arcot), 
under the surname of Walajah Amirn-l-Hind Muhammad Ali Khan 
Manfiir Jang, subordinated himself to tli3 English Chiefs, and 
passed his life in ease and pleasure. Now the province of Arkat 
(Arcot), like Bengal, is under the domination of the English 
Chiefs. 

And as has been related before, when Nawab Sirajn-d-daulah, 
Ifazim. of Bengal, owing to his inexperience, flung the stone into 
the hornet’s nest, he suffered of necessity the sting. And Nawab 
Jtfar Ali Khan, treating the English as his confidants and collea- 
gres in the Nizamat of Bengal, suffered them to acquire control 
over administrative affairs. Inasmuch as complete disintegration 
had overtaken the Moslem Empire of Delhi, in every Siibah the 
Pronno’al Governors acquiring authority grew into semi-inde> 
pendent Feudatories. Now, since a period of thirty years, the Pro- 
vinoiss of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa have come into the possession 
and aii'ijj.ority of the English Chiefs. An English Chief, styled 
the G-overnor-G-eneral, coming from England, resides in Cal. 
entta. and selecting Deputies for the collection of the revenue 
and for administration of civil and criminal justice, and for trad- 
ing business, sends them out to every place. And establishing 
the !Sfili?ah Kachiri ^ (the Court of Crown-lands) in Calcutta, the 
English Governor settles on his own behalf the assessment of the 
revenue of each IZila (Distiict). And the Deputies and the 
Ziladars (District Officers) collecting revenues, remit them to 
Calcutta. 

In the year 1178 A.H.. when the English became victorious® over 
Nawab Vaziiu-1-Mulk Shii j an -d-daulah. Nazim of the Subah of 
Audh and llahabad (Allahabad), a treaty was entered into, and the 
English left to the^Nawab Yazir his country. From that time, they 
have acquired influence over that Subah also, and seizing the district 
of Banaras have separated it fi4>m that Subah. And their soldiers 
quartering themselves in the dominions of the Nawab- Vazir, as the 

1 That is, the Board of Bevenue or the ' Sadder Board ' 

S For this victory and the treaty that followed, see note ante and 3eir-uU 
MutaHerin.’ 
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latter’s aefvaats, exorcise inflaence over all affairs. Heaven knows 
what wonld be the eventnal upshot of this state of things. 

Similarlj-, in the Dakhin, the English have got in the fort of 
Madras an cld factory and a large army. They liave Jsj ac- 
quired possession of the Province of Arkat. They hold as JSpfrs 
nnder 2fizani Alt Hjan. the towns of Ganjam, Baiampnr Tehanu-' 
Siknkfil, Ishaqpatan. tW foit of Qasim kotah, Rajba Hr, Jl-, 
(Ellorel. ilaehlibandar (MasnlKpafam). Bajwavab, and h, fori of 
Koiidbali. ifcc . and the Zamindars of those places appealing before 
them pay in levenne. And whenever Nizam All Shan ^eeda , 
auiiliaries, they fninish him with strong contingents and out- 
wardly do not disobey his ordeis. 

Bnr the English Christians’- are embellished with the omamenis 
ct wisdom and tact, and adorned with the garments of cctisideiajb- 
ntss and courtesy- They are matchless in the firmness of iL-nrCei. 
solutions, in the perfectness of their aleitness. in the orgtmi,=a4aii 
if battle*, and in the anaugement of feasts. They : — also 
nniivalled in cheir laws for the administration of jnstioe, f*" the 
safety of their snbjects, for extermination of tyranny a_d 
proteecion of the weak Their adherence to their pronr'- ■ sao^ 
great that tven if they tkfc their lives, they do not devi^'* torn, 
their wo'd«, nor di they admit liars to theii society. 3’ are 
libctal, fastbfal. loibeating, and honouiable. They ! -- not 
leal lit the letter* of deceit, nor have they i ead the book of sd- 
res* And notwithstanding their difference in creed, th < u>t 
interfcie with the faith, laws, and religion of Mnsalmans. 

All wranglings between Chiistaanily and Islam, after all, lea|| 
to the same place : 

The di-eam (of empire) is one and the same, only its interprata-l 
tions vary. 

1 The anthoT of the Bijios appears to be retnartably Kberal and catholic 
in his views, as tbe conclnding lines of bis History would indicate. Compare 
Miftt pietaie of the ‘ new Soglish rulers ’ with that in the Setr>ii!-Jf<ifaUsrin. 
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Amin K' -n Md., 336 
All ^ iTal. urnamcd AH Bliai, 
3Sb. 34/', "13 
Abnl JSaaan Mir, 343 
Abdnr Ea-jiil Khan, 346, 350. 352 
Abdul Kabi Khan, 299. 3 16, 350 
Ahsnn Qnh Khan, 354 
Ainena Begam, 356, 381, 382 
Jlmanigan^, 356 
Abdiir Bashid Shaikh, .368 
4.bu Turab Khan. 369 
Vmir Beg, 370 
hmad Shah Abdah, 386 
v.-lt, Mr.. 388, 389 
Wllab Mir, 388, 

Maior, 390. 391 

. nalla, 380, 390, 391, 395 

j/gh 

S Jlah Shaikh. 390 
>,391 

lAtwaShan, S91 
!|ir.Sl™ 391, 392, 393 
^ ^ingn, 395 
'' 'hmanip, 400 

ih ' ,'in Ehdji, Emperor, 400, 
utrqucrquo, 403 

drairal Amir Husain, 403, 404 
.b-lmcida, 403 
Ayaz Malik, 404 
Aden, 407 

Ali Adil Shah, 407, 408 
Adilabad, 408 

Agha Muhammad Zaman, 410 
Amiru-l-MuIk Salabat Jang, 411 
412 

Arkat (Arcot), 4lS, 414 
Agar tola, 301 


B 

Bengal, 3, 4, 5, 6 7, 8, 9, 10. 11, 12,, 
13 14 13, 17. 19 ,20. 23. 24, 25. 26. 


28, 30. .32, .'ll, 40, 17, 49. 51, 54, 
55, 66, 57, 58, 59, 60, 62. 63, 64^ 
65, 68, 69. 70, 71. 82. 87, 88, 
90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95. 96, 97, 98, 
100, 101, 103, 104. 107, 108, 111, 
113, 116, 120, 121, 124, 125, 126, 
127. 128, 129, 131, 132, 133, 134, 
135,fS}6, 137,138, 140.141,151, 
162, 195 202 

Behar. 8. 59. 60. 10, 23. 25. 34, 50, 
58, 61, 62. 63, 64, 72, 80, 114, 132, 
134. 138, 139. 140, 141, 152, 155. 
162. 197 
Bnflnloes, 14 
Bhitavband. 10 
Baghdad, 10, 400, 279 
Basorah, 10 
Bhutan, 9, 11, 224, 225 
Bhntias. 12 

Brahmaputra, 9, 11, 12, 13, 24, 47, 
129 

Burmah, 16 

Babar, Emperor, 133, 134^ 135 

Beaulcah, 23 

Bajbaura 1 6 

Balasore, 16 

Bengalis, 33, 35, 127 

Barahbati Fort, 16, 17 

Bhagirati, 23. 27. 35, 49, 136 

Barbar 19, 26 

Babruj, 19 

Bang, 19, 20 26, 40, 47 
Bangalah, 20 
Barbakabad, 23, 43, 48 
Baznha, 24 43, 44, 48, 

Barrackpur or Chanak, 36 
Birnagar 36, 37 
Boai’d oE Kevcmie, 34 
Bir Shah. 37 
Bir Singh, 37 
Baba Mankh, 42 
Bhusna, 42, 251, 265, 266 
Banrnj, 44 
Bagdi, 47 
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Sarenda, 47 
Banga, 47 

Bakhtiar Khilji, 9, 16,40,47,51, 
52, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 63, 66, 67. 
68, 69, 70, 161 
Bahauddin Zakariah, 45 
Bombay, 34 
Bagerhat, 48 
Birbfanm, 9, 24, 49, 251 
Bhati, 8, 166 
Bogla or Bakla, 41, 49 
Baqerganj, 15, 48, 49 
Bural, 23 

Bardwan, 9, 49, 158, 1®, 171, 188, 
195, 245 
Bhatiab, 26 
Bhagirat Bajab, SO 
Bhupal Kyeath, 51 
Baltal Sen, 51 
Brahmans. 63, 150 
Bikrampur, 51, 6!1 
Bahdaj, 52 
Sahramgor, 56 
Bhagwat, 60, 61 
Bablol Lodi, 69, 134 
Beteli, 60 
Bahadur Khan 59, 

Badaon or Burdawon. 60, 16, 248 
Benares, 24, 31, 59, 60, 99, 16', 
191, 413 

Brahman gadi, 65 
Bhoeli, 61 
Bavdhan Kote, 65 
Bagmali, 65 
Bogra, 65 , 113 

Blochmann, Pi’ofc.ssor, 47, 48, 60, 
58, 60, 65, 68, 85, 91, 100, 103 
120, 124, 131, 139 
Baskoi- or Basankot, 71 
Badaoni, 16, 18, 64, 68, 86, 90, 96-, 
114, 130, 133, 134, 135, 136, 138, 
140 

Baba Kotwal Ispahan!, 69 
Bngbva ^Shan. .suruamed Sultan. 


Nasiruddin, 79, 80, 84, 85, 86, 
89 

Bhuj Kai, 81 
Baxbak Baras, 81, 82, 83 
Balban Ghiasuddin, Emperor, 78 
79, 80, 82, 88. 89 

Bahadn ...lab, 40, 84, 85 90, 91. 

92, 147, 148, 268 
Bahram Khan. 85, 93, 94, 96 
Balbani Kings of Bengal, 40, 
Bathuriah, 112, 113 
Bauarosi, 105 
Badral Islam Shai^, 113 
Barbak giah, 4S, 120, 124, 
Bhawal, 100 
Barhag, 121, 126 
Beveridge, Mr., 100 
Bhairab, 128, 131 
Baba Salih, 121 
Bahadur Gujrati Sultan. 13ii^ 
Bandar, 121 

Piylcy, Edward. Clive, Sir, 
jsengali Paiks, 125 
Bal Gosain, 152 
Bhata, 133, 140 
Bayazid Khan. 153, 154,/i5gr 
L ■ '•Hian, 184 
Lassbiarpur, 166, 175, 176 ? 
Bahram Saqqa, 169 
Bikramajit Bajah, 185 
Bairam Beg, 186, 187 
BurhanpuT 180, 186, 216 
Bliojpur, 191. 296 
Bhim Bajah, 195 
Bahndurpur, 215, 217 
Babroz Bajah, 216 
Barklinrdar. 204 
Bijapnr, 221 
Kiimnarain, 22,9 
Bhaluah, 222 
Bh*agoti Das, 224 
Baretola 224 
Beninarain, 224 
Bholanath, 224 


17 
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Badli Fhukan, 225 
Buzurg Timed Khan. 227, 230, 
231 

Bardah, 231 
Bhagwangolah, 236 
Bandnsil, 244 
l! ipur, 251 
Abu [■'hi, 254 
Abdu, It, 255 
Ahsa «,azar, 276, 277 
Amen ban, 283 
A mam ^an, 284 
Abduv hcmi bread, 284 
A.bii Tijj,han, 238, 287 
Imir lilirza, 291 
"I hmadj^r ghab. Emperor, 294 
ybl*''im, 24 
— tribe, 296 
^r,296 
. ttv^rab, 296 
i'S n, 15 

[liv-zzaman, 306, 307 
|IJ Khrrajah, 306 
l^twar Singh, 311 
.-r irdTha n Mirza, 311 317, 326 
\ yi^ji Singh, 311, 319 
, hmaniah, 312 
' lb. Kuohak Aga. 322 
,liln'’ore, 16, 326, 333, 410 
jok .il'ad, 326 
'’liiilaii'i Khan. 334 
Bab di Khan. 334 
Bar . ’ ir Ali Khan. 334 
IJIto.-' li Baghoji, 338, 349 
B- . 538 

’ _ ih Sair duties, 342 
Bhaskar Pandit, 343, 347, 318 
Baluchar, 347 
Balaji Bao, 351 * 

Baji Bao Pandit, 351 
Burhanul Mulk, 351 
Bhagalpnr, 48, 162, 351 
Baikantpur, 358 
Bairam Khan Kawab, 362 


Bndge-Budge or Bajbajia, 366 

Birnagar, 367 

Babniah, 376 

Babial, 376 

Barh, 380 

Baqir Qan, 284, 381, 382 
Baksar, 387, 392, 393 
BattesSn Mr., 387 
Baznha, 24 

Bnniad Singh Bajah, 390 
Beni Bahadur Bajah, 393, 394 
Bahmani dynasty, 400 
Boughton Gabriel, Surgeon, 410 
Bulchari or Pondicherry, 411 
Barampur, 414 
Bajwarah, 414 

C 

Chagtai or Mu^al, 5 
Qhagtai Khan, 6 
Ohangiz Khan, 6, 76 
Chittagong, 10, 41, 227 
Clive, 27, 369, 870 
China, 30 

Calcutta, 30, 247, 365, 366, 369, 
370 

Charnock, 31, 32, 411 
^andanagore, 35 
Z' ristian French, 35, 411 
O^inaurah, 35 
Chakwar tribe, 36, 296, 327 
^aklas, 50, 255 
Ghandpur, 128 
Colgong or Elahalgaon, 129 
Ohunar, 140, 147 
Chuta Kagpur, 142 
Chansa, 143 
Chaparghatta, 147 
Cuttack or Katak, 158, 161 
Chalmah Beg, snrnamed Kha n 
Abin, 157 
Chitor, 203 

Christian Portuguese, 209, 210, 
400, 401 
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Captain Moore. 230 
Christian Dutch, 232 
Ohaukidfirs, 250 
Crown-lantls or Khalsah, 2S8 
Christian Danes. 276 
Christian English, 276, 408, 410 
Cotton-fabrics, 289 
Ohehelsatun, 290 
Chandigadah, 301 
Chilka lake, 303 
Chidnn Hazari, 311 
Chaprah or Johraghat, 334 
Chauth, 347, 361 
Ohunakhali, 366. 374 
Chakai, 381 

Ohampanagar nalln, 390 
Colonel Goddard, 391 
Carnac, Maior. 392 
Captain Nan, 394 
Caliphs of Baghdad, 400 
Oovilham, 401 
Calicut, 401 
Ceylon, 407 

Captain IVilliam Haivkins, 409 
Captain Best, 409 
Captain Hippen, 410 
Chrld Mr., 411 

D 

Dinar, 3 

Delhi, 5, 8, 27, 34, 40, 61, 56, 60, 
64, 69, 83, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 92, 
96, 101, 119, 136, 137, 142 
Dakhin, 6, 19, 32, 53,132, 197,412, 
414 

Diioan, 6, 27, 248 
Dasiurs, 7 

Diyar-i-Lakhnanti, 9 
Dugharia, 28 
Dam, 30 
Dutch, 35, 295 
Dupleix, 35 
Danes, 36 
DharmpiVr, 37 


Durjan Singh, 37 
Dacca, 39, 49, 100, 103, 119, 121, 
129, 171, 194, 210, 212, 214, 224, 
225, 232, 381 
Dadha, 47 

Deocote, 47, 61, 68, 69, 70, 71 
Damdamah, 47 
Dinajpnr, 47, 100. 306 
Dakhinshahhazpur, 49 
Damudar, 49 
Dni’iadhab, 50 
Darius Hystaspes, 64 
Dahlu, 66 
Dara or Darius 56 
Dravidlans, 57 
Daria Khan, 59, 181, 191, 196 
Doab, 60 
Divjan-i-Am. 60 
Darieeling, 65 
Debalpnr, 86, 216 
Dadbeg or Chief Justice, 87 
Deo Mahal or Maidive, 97 
Danyal Prince or Dullal Gh^ 
132 

Dand Khan. 164, 165, 156, ll 
158, 159, 161, 163, 164, 165, kV, 
220 , 

Dariapur, 168 
Dholpur, 181 

Darab Khan, 184, 186, 187, 195 
Dara Shekoh Prince, 200, 216, 
217, 219, 227 
Daulatahad, 200 
Dharmatpur, 216 
Diler Khan. 217, 220, 221 
Diwalgaon, 225 
Duldan namjal, 228 
Dilaivar Zamindar, 229, 230 
Daud Khan Qur4lshi, 242 
Diwcm-i-Jagvr, 249 
Dafab Narain Qanungo, 252, 262 
Dkvan-i-Kul, 254 
Diwan-EJianah, 258, 290 
ilirran Mohanlal, 261 
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Diwan Bhupat Bai, 262 
Debi Das, 263 
Dalip Singh, 264 
Darbhauga, 296, 355, 359 
Durdanah Begam, 302, 307, 325, 
327, 331 

Diwan Alamohaud, 312, 323 

Daur Quli Ehan, 319 

Diwan Cain Bai, 323 

Darvesh Khan, 332 

Dulab Bam, Bajah, 341, 342, 350 

Dnnahpur, 866 

Dost Muhammad K!han. 368, 369 
Dpudpur, 374 
Jan Shah Bii-zadah, 376 
'^r. Fullerton, 389, 390, 391, 392, 
’■ p93 

tiraj Narain, 393 
if.al Bai, 395 
'Ail, 399, 403 
I, 403 

‘i_,mton, 409 
ham, 305 


"sli&h, 6, 30, 35, 295, 369, 375, 387, 
97, 398, 399, 408, 409, 410, 411, 
12, 113, 414 

glish Governor-General, 413 
,xglish East India Company, 
30, 31, 32, 40, 45, 46 
English Chiefs, 31, 33, 34, 371, 
375, 376, 385, 413 
English Silk Factory, 45, 46 
England, 33, 369 
Eminuddaulah Asaf Khan, 36 
Emperor Muhammad Shah 
Tughlak, 40, 84, 96 
Emperor Akbar, ll, 148, 150, 408 
Eklakhi Mosque, 45 ^ 

Emperor Jahangir, 50, 168, 172 
Emperor Altamsh, 59, 72 
Emperor Qutbuddin, 61, 63. 64 , 

Emperor Shahabuddiii Ghori, 60 


Emperor Muizuddin, 60 
Emperor Aram Shah. 71 
Empress Baziah, 75 
Emperor Tughlak Shah, 84, 92, 
97 

Exodus of Delhi population to 
Bengal, 92 
Ekdalah, 132 
Emperor Babar. 134, 135 
Emperor Humayun, 136, 139, 141 
Emperor Aurangzob, 283, 284 
Empress Nur Jahan, 169, 172, 
181, 194, 208, 209 
Emperor Shah Jahan, 205, 210 
Empress Mnmtaz Mahal alias 
Arjumand Banu Begam, 208 
Emperor Muhammad Shah, 287, 
322, 351 

Emperor Shah Alam, 388, 392 
Emmanuel, 402 
Egj-pt, 403, 404 

F 

Fa'iijda/r, 6, 30 

Frontiers of Moslem Bengal, 9 
Firuzabad or Panduah, 28, 97, 100 
Fatheabad or Faridpur, 28, 42, 49, 
129, 156 
Firnz Bai, 24 
Fort William, 30, 31 
Famine, 32, 92 
French Settlement, 35 
French, 35, 263, 277, 399, 409, 412 
Fransdanga or Ohandanagore, 35 
Frakhruddin Sultan, 40, 85, 92, 
95. 96 

Fateh Shah, 49, 121, 123, 124 

Ferighta, 52 

Firdausi. 56 

Fur or Porus, 56 

Fariduns, 56 

Firnz Koh, 60 

Firnz, Shah, 95, 99, 100, 101, 103, 
106, 124, 125, 137 
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Fii’iiz Bajab Malik, 86, 97 
Fakhruddm, Mubarik Shah Sul- 
tan, 104 

Fateh Kh an. 167 
Firuz Kha n. 204 
Fasih Kh an. 204 
Fatehpur Sikri, 206 
Fedai Ehan, 208 
Fatih Jang Khan, 220 
Farhad Kh an. 230, 231 
Firuz Kha n Syod, 231 
'PnrnTfhsir. 246, 253, 287 
Forcible conversion of Hindus in 
Bengal, 258 
Farmanbari, 290 
Fakhrnlla Beg, 330 
FaiTukhabad, 360 
Fatuha, 380 
Feringts, 402 

a 

Ghnlam Husain Salim, author of 
the Fiyaiu-s-Salatiii, 2, 6 
George Udnej-, 2, 46 
Gaipati, 16, 177 
Ghiasuddin Tugblak, 16, 59 
Gandak, 24, 133, 157 
Gondwarah, 24, 37 
Gaur, 25, 51, 54, 62, 117, 125, 129, 
131, 132, 136, 140, 141, 142, 145, 
151, 156, 168, 161 
Govindpur, 30 

Gandahgolah or Caragola, 38, 382 
Ganges, 39, 63, 344 
Ghazi Shah, 40 

Ghi asuddin Sultan, 40, 47, 107, 
108, 110, 111, 132 

Ghoraghat, 41, 55, 65, 224, 251, 
305 

Gangarampur, 41, 47 
Oangajdl cloth manufacture, 48, 
260 

Goamalti factory, 46 

Graut of Divjani of Bengal to the 


English by Emperor Shah 
Alam, 50 
Gaghtasp, 54 
Greeks, 53, 54 
Gangdozh, 55 
Ghazni, 69, 60, 61 
Garmsir, 59, 60 
Ghalzis or Ghiljis, 59 
Ghor, 60 
Garghasp, 65, 66 

Ghiasuddin Khilji, Sultan, 70, 71. 
72 

Ghagar 89, 134 
Ghorians. 90 
Gumti. 106 
Gnl, 109 

Ghiasuddin Muhammad SI 
129 

Golden Mosque, 130 
Gujrat, 132, 136, 182, 400 
Gasa Lakhan, 132 
Ghiasuddin Abul Muzzafar IV. 

mud Sfeah, 158 
Ghazi Khan. Sur, 139 
Gwalior, 151 
Gujra Kh an. 158 
Gauhati, 211, 224, 225, 231 
Golkoiidah, 252 
Gulab Bai, 262 
General Abdul Karim Khan 
Ghalib Ali ^han, 303, 304 
Ghau^ Kha n. 315, 318, 320 
Ghazanfar Husain, 320 
Gheriah, 321 

Gha&iti Khanam, 323, 363, 381 
Qli/usalklicma, 204 
Gujar Khan, 332 
Godagari, 344 

General Abdur Basal Khan. 346 
Ghaus Khan Muhammad, 351 
Gliulam Shah. 378 
Gya-Manpur, 384 
GnrganKhan. Armenian, 388, 390, 
' 891, 396 
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Ghulam Husain Kh an Nawab, 
author of the Sei/r-uh-Muta^er^ 
in, 388, 390, 392, 393 
Ghulam Qadir Shaikh, 394 
Ghalib Ali Khan. 394 
('Oa, 399, 404, 405 
Ghoriah or Mameluke Sultans 
of Egypt, 404 
■ 'anjam, 414 
oalpara, 107 

H 


*Hatim, 2 

pndustan, 5, 19, 25, 44, 52, 53, 
t54, 55, 56, 60, 61', 65, 99 
lasamuddin Iwaz, styled Sultan 
nl^hiaauddin Khilii, 16, 60, 69, 

AkI Shah, 16, 60, 129 
Aziz f ® Eban ^azanchi, 17 

Azin'?’ 

24 ,1, 19, 20, 63 
J 

24idwar, 24 

2 c,.mayun Emperor, 25, 114, 136 
2W'aihil, 29 

^j'Jjagli, 29, 31, 35, 36, 46, 49, 210, 
. {262, 342, 410 
^ mmida Banu Begam, 36 
Hafiz, the immortal Persian poet, 
40 


Hamarraran, 55 
Hormuz, 56 

Hassamuddin Hghal Beg, 61, 80 
Haji Hyas, styled Sultan Shams- 
uddin Bhangarah, 97, 98, 100, 
101, 102, 134 

Hazrat Shah JallSluddin, 97 
Hazrat Jallal Sunargaon, 103 ^ 
Biamiduddiu Kunjnaahm Shail^, 
111 


Hindus, 18 
Hinduism, 14 
Habash Khan. 126 


54 


Hajipur, 138, 154, 355, 892 
Haji Muhammad Qandahari, 126, 
128 

Hemu. 147, 151 

Hazrat Ala, 153 

Hanso, 1,53, 158 

Husain ^uli Kh an. 161 

Hoghang Khan. 179 

Hajo, 223 

Himat Singh, 233 

Hamid Khan Quraishi, 244 

Haji Abdullah Khorasani, 255 

Haidarabad, 255, 293, 412 

Hnsainpur, 282 

Haii’ Ahmad, 292 293, 294, 297, 
311 

Hashim Ali Khan. 294 
Hasaan Muhammad. 320 
Hafizullah Khan, 320 
Hashim Ali Khan, styled Zainu- 
ddin Ahmad Khan Haibatjang, 
324 

Haji Mohsin, 330 
Hijli, 338 

Hafiz Qadir, 331, 336 
Haji Muhammad Amin, 336 
Haiat Khan. 355 
Haiatpnr-golah, 368 
Habib Beg, 369 
Hilsa, 383 
Harmuz, 407 
Horiharpnr, 410 
Himmat Khan. 411 

1 

Islamabad or Chittagong, 7 
IqUm, 7 

Ibn-i-Batutah, 7 
Isa Khan Af gh an. 8, 175 
Ibrahim Zardasht, 53 
Iran or Persia, 70 
Ispihan, 70 
Izzul mulk, 73 

Izznddin Tu^an Khan. 74, 76 
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Islam Khan. 146 
Islam Shah, 147 
Ibrahim Khan. 150 
Ibrahim Khan Snr, 161 
Islam Khan. 172, 174, 179, 193, 
213, 214 

Iqbalnminah-i-Ja1ia.ngiri, ^72, 193 
Tft, ilfbn, r Khan. 174, 176, 194 
Ibrahim Khan Fatehiang. 180, 188, 
189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 195 
Islam Khan Mushadi alios Mir 
Abdns Salam, 211, 212 
Islam Khan Chighti Faruqi, aUaa 
Shaikh Alauddin, 212 
Izad Sin^, 217 
Ihtigham Khan. 220, 223, 224 
Isflndiyar Beg, 224 
Ibrahim Khan Na^ab, 229, 235, 
237 

Ibni Husain, 229, 230 
Jqta, 244 
Irani, 291 
Inchapur, 331 
India, 407, 410 
Ighaqpatan, 414 

J 

Jajnagar, 16, 64, 79, 80, 81, 82, 95, 
102, 104 [329. 

Jaleswar or Jalasore, 16, 154, 158. 
JTagannath, 16, 18, 63, 153, 302, 
331, 336 

Jaunpnr, 17, 104, 114, 132, 135 
Jafar Khan. 27, 30, 31, 32, 33, 36, 
37, 38, 40, 42, 50, 266, 267 
Jahangimagar, or Dacca, 28, 174, 
193, 214, 222, 223, 226, 230, 232, 
248, 251, 292, 302 
Jon or Jamna, 23, 24 
Jalangi, 23 
Jharkand, 24, 142 
Jallalgadha fort, 36, 37 
Jahan'^r, 42, 45, 60, 168, 202 
Jainhand, 56 


Jamgheds, 56, 59 
Jallaluddin Kbilji, 90 
Jallalnddin, son of Bajah Kans, 
98, 117, 118 
Jallal ^an, 140, " 

Jahangir Beg, 

Jinnatabad, or,^« 

Jahangir Qnli Beg, 

Jhosi, 147 
Jamalpur, 14f 
Jallalnddin, I 835 
149, 163, 15' 51 
Junid Khan. , 5.i, b:, - 

Jahangir Qnli 
Jasar or Jet 
48, 49, 197, 

265, 266 ■nsr'c'^ 

Jai Singh, 217, 

Jaswant Singly^ 

Jamal Khan.^n l*" 

Jagat Bai, 2«>,.^j 
Jagir, 143, 244 
Jamah, 249 

Jihat taxes, 2je AIwuigB,* r!>,,4C|^ 
Jinarain Qbui ; v ^ 

Jagatset Kat ch' "d Safir*, 
289,291,29. 

Jidah, 279, 408 
Jahu Khana, 2C 
Jasnnat Bai, SOG, GIO 
Jagat Isar, 33, 

Jagdishpur, 3. £ 387 
Janoji, 354 

Jasarat Khan. 381, 382 
Jamshid, 165 V 

Jafar Ali Khan or Mir Jafar, 380, 
381, 395 

Jagatset Maht^ Bai, 395 
J^bul, 399, 404 
Je'vrs, 400, 405 
Jaliat, 406, 407 
James I, 409 
Jagatsinghpur, 410 
JafarganJ, 107 
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K 


1 


1. 38. 
306 


49,54, 


or Kamtab, 


Kotvial, 6 
Kroh or Eob, 7 
Ehattdh, 7 

Sang IFakh lin, 7 
Salapahar. , * 6, 17 18, 42, 150, 
163, 165 *'■ 

13^; 

162 ' 

'' Munaim EhsV 

] 25, 42, 152. *5 

A.Matijhjl, 29 \ 

A.i'tfugbal meroH 

Adsit Nasir, 31 { 

Adhal^w®' “i 
3<agh, 32, 39 j 
Abdl^krattas, 32 j 
AnWdras, 34 J 

^T-a^asiru-l-Ui^ 

-v.L— 39, 49^ 

fi, so ^ -*4 

- ^ikata or Calcut'' , 31 
y to. 37 
^Itrasundur, 40 
an-Khananpur. 42 
anjahan, 45 
Khwajah Qutbnda . 45 
Khalifatabad. or Ba ;erhat 48, 129 
Khalifa Khan Jahan, 48 
Koch Hajo, 49, 175 
Kamil Jama Turnwri, or Perfect 
Bevenue-Bioll, 50 
Kabul, 54, 183 
Kedar 154 


Kumayun, 56 
Kaianians, 56 
Kaimuras, 56 
Kaiqubad, 56, 90 
^^usrau, 56 
Kai Khnarau. 56 


Khiliia. 58 
Kalinjar. 64, 146 
Kalpi, b4, 147 
Kangtoai, 69 
^wajah Taah, 76 
Slialifa of Egypt, 92 
Khutba.^16 
EDian J ahan Yazir, 123 
Khulna, 129 

Kahlgaon or Colgong, 129, 141 
Blhawas Khan, 189, 140, 141 
Khizr BIhan. 145, 147, 148 
Khwaapur Tandah, 150, 151, 161 
Khan Jahan Lodi, 152 
Katak, 153, 158, 161, 286, 336 
Klian-i-Khanan. Munim Khan 
158, 160, 161 
Khan Alim, 158 

B[ha n Jahan Kawab, 161, 163, 166 
Khwajah Muzatfar Ali Turbati, 
162 

Khan Azim Mirzah Kokah, 166, 
196 

Karimdad, 166 

Khizrpur, 166, 175, 176, 224, 226 
Kiahwar Khan. 174, 176, 194 
Khnrram Prince, 181 
Kha n-i-Khanan Mirza Abdur 
Bahim, 187 

Khw ajah Osman Lohani, 194 
Khedmat Parast ^han, 200, 204 
Khanazad Khan. 202, 203, 205, 
206 

Kh urdah. 211, 336 
Kajal, 211 
Kashmir, 214 
Kharakpur, 216 
Kh wajah Kamaluddin, 216 
Kaqhwah, 219 
Kadi Bari, 223 

Kh an-i-Khanan Mnazzam Khan. 
> Mir J umla, 224, 225, 226 
Kargaon or Gargaon, 225 
Karan Khaji. 230 
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Kighani’am Zamindar of fiardwan, 
231, 233, 243 
Karanphuli nver, 231 
Karkum, 238, 253 
Kh,wajali Anwar, 240 
Klhwaiah Asam, 240 
Khan Danran, 240 *• 

Kha. 1aah Mahal, or Crown-lands, 
243 

KarTalab Khan. 247, 248, 262, 
254 

Kali Kunwar, 2 0 
Kankar Sen, 263, 264 
Karimabad, 271 

Khan -jahan Bahadnr Kokaltash 
Kha'iir 272 

Khwajah Md., Kamil, 277 
Katwah, 279, 340, 342, 390 
Khorasan. 279 
Khizr Khan, 281, 

Khahoat Khanah, 290 
Kha liaah Kachei^, 290 
Khwajah Mntassim, 295 
Khwajah Basant, 306, 313 
Karat Ohand 307 
Karam Kha, n. 311 
Khamrah, 319 
Khandar.i329 
Katjuri, 334 
Kamharin, 334 
Karguzar Khan. 368, 369 
Khadim Husain, Khan. 378, 382 
Kamgar Khan. 380, 381, 384 
Khanti, 381 
Kah Paish'id, 394 
Kahkot (Calient), 401 
Koohin, 401 
Kanor, 402 
KoUh, 403 
Kolam, 405 
Kadat klor, 405 
Khw ajah Ali-ul-Mulk. 408 
Khan- i-Khanan. Abdnr Bahim, 
408 


Kamatik, 411 
KandbaU fort, 414 


L 


Lakhugirah, 13 | 

Landahdalul, 15 
La^nanti or Ganr 
24, 25, 48, 55, ^2, 
87, 97 

Lakhoghat, 31 
Lai Bagh, 38, 39'f^ 
Lakhman Sen, ■ 


iS imnatobadf, 


Lakhmania, SIP"* ° 
Lahore, 61, 71' 
Laknor, 64 
Lalah, 109 
Lodi Khan, sur®’^'''’ 
153, 154, 156 
Lakhia river, 
Laghkar Khtf > ^ 
Lachmani 
Landah, 339 
Loha Sing, 

Lopo Soarez 
Lonrenco 
Land- routes 
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Mufti, 5 
Mir Adit, 5 
Murang, 10, 37, o'' 

Mdkh tribe, 11 
Mech tribe, 11 
Man tribe, 12, 13 
Majmi tribe, 12, 13 
Mishmi tribe, 12 
Mahanadi 16, 160 
Musalman Bmperors, 17 
Musalmans, 18 
Muntakhab-ul-TawariJek, 18 
Mnrghidabad, 27, 34, 38, 40, 233 
Mursbid Qnli, Khan. 27, 28, 262 
Makhsusabad. or Murg^idabad, 27 
28 
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MaUi^us ^han, 28 

Mdhnls, 28 [Moslem Eule, 28 

Mint-towns in Bengal, under 

Malraj, 19 

Muharir, 21 

Majmuahdairs corrupted into 
Mozoomdars, 21 

Minhaju-s-Siraj, author of Tabor- 
qoM-Naairi, 25, 47, 52 
Mughals, 25, 26, S2, 60, 86, 132, 
135, 141, 144, 145, 152, 160, 161, 
162 

^ Munaim Khan. Khan-i-Khnaan 
i 25, 42, 162. 156, 168, 159, 160 
AMatijhil, 29 
A.iMnghal merchants, 30 
Abluflialp’irah, 31 
Adr’ir Wasir, 31 
Adbskhwa fort, 32 
Sjagh, 32, 39 
Abd^hrattas, 32 
Antcjidras, 34 
Aral*»«M^-i-J7niara7i, 36 
Ali egna 39, 49 

Alavusalman feudal Barons, 39 
Ah4ir Jumla, 39, 175 
Alilahmadflbad, 42, 48, 129, 278, 
AlVTajnun Khan. 42 
A^ahmud Shah, 42, 45, 119, 126, 
V 129,131,138,139,140, 141,145 
Murad Khan, 42 
Mukund Eajah, 42 
Mukund-chor, 42 
Mahmudpur, 43 
Madaran, 44, 49, 158 
Man Sing, 44, 162, 168, 169 
Maldah, 45 
Mahananda, 45 '' 

Makhdiim Shah Jalal. 45 
Mednipur, 49, 155, 158 
Mdhaiharat, 50 

Murghid Qnli Khan’,»! KnmUJama 
Ttimari or Perfect Eevenue- 
Eoll, 50 


Moslem Kingdom of Bangalah 
or Bengal, its territorial and 
hnanrial strength, 50 
Mungir or Monghyr 60, 52, 138, 
142, 148 

Mntamad Shan, author of Iqbal- 
nam^i-i-JaJumgiiri, 50 
Madhu Sen, 51 
Manuohehar, S3 
Mongols. 55, 66 

Miiiznddin Md. Sam, Sultan, 69, 
60, 69 

Muhammad Baj^tiar Khilp 69, 
60, 61, 62, 63, 65, 66 
Major Eaverty, 60 
Mahubah, 64 

Muhammad Shiran, 64, 69,^0 
Mardhan Kote, 65 
Mahomani, 67 

Malik Azuddin Khilji. 69, 70 
Makidar, 70 » 

Masida, 70 
Mantogi, 70 

Malik Jalalnddin, Khan, 77 
Muhammad Tatar Khan. 78 
Malik Abtakin, 79 
Malik Tajuddin, 80 
Malik Tarmini, 80 
Malik Stinaj 80 

Muhammad Tirandaz, 81, 82, 83 
Malik Muqqadar, 81, 82, 83 , ^ 

Muhammad Shah Emperor, 

85, 94, 96, 99 

Mir Asadullah, summed Sarfaras 
Shan. 274 

Mii’za Lutfnllah snmamed Mur- 
shid Qnli Khan II, 274, 292,298 
304, 307 
Mir Jumla, 274 
Mir Jafar, 278 
Maldah, 45, 46, 282 
Mubariku-d-Daulah, 282 
Mir Md Pazil, snrnamed^amrud' 
din Husain Khan. 286 
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Md- Taqi Ih,an, 286, 292, 297. 298, 
302 

Md. Muazza.m, snrnamedBaliadnr 
Shah, 287 

Musalman population, in Bengal, 
4, 39. 40, 64, 65, 71, 90, 92, 108, 
132, 133, 135, 143, 155, 166, 244, 
249, 260, 261, 276, 288, 289, 824, 
343, 344, 356 
Murad Faragh, 291 
Mirza Bandi, 291 
Md. Ishaq Kh an. 297 
Mir Habib, aurnamed Habibullah 
irha,Ti. 299. 300, 301 302, 303, 304 
Murad Ali Khan. 304, 305 
Munshi Jaaunant Bai, 304 
Mirza Md. Said, 306 
Mir Sharfuddin. 307, 310 
Md. Khan Bangash 308 
Md. ZuUuqar Khan. 311 
Mustafa Khan. 311, 328 
Mirza Amani, 311 
Md. Baqir Khan. 311 
Mirza Md. Iraj Khan. 311 
Mir Kamil, 311 
Mir Gradai, 311 
Mir Haidar Shah. 311 
Mir Diler Shah. 311 
Mardan Ali Khan, 311 
Mahabat Jang, 312 
MukhaUs Ali Khan 325 
Masulipatam, 330, 410 
Mir Azizullah, 332 
Morbhunj Baja, 338 
Muaahib Khan. 339 
Masum Kabuli, 166 
Malaflr, 407 
Muscat, 407 

Middleton, Sir Henry, 409 
Madras, 411, 414 
Mahrattas 340, 355 
Mir Shujauddin, 341 
Murad An Khan, 341 
Mir Sharif. 341 


Mir Abul Hasan, 343 
Mirza Piran, 343 
Mir Mehdi, 343 
Mankant, 345 
Mankarah, 348 
Md. Ghaus Khan. 351 
Mohan Singh, 353 
Murad Sher Kh an. 355 - 
Mir Nazar Ali, 363 
Mansurganj, 363 
Mohanlal Kyesth, So-i- 
Manik Ohand, 366 
Mir Muhammad, 368 
Mir Murad Ali, 366 
Manihari, 368 
Murad Ali, 369 
Mir Madan, 374 
Mir Md. Qasim, 37 ' 

Mirza Mehdi Ali 
Mir Turab Ali Khar 
Mi ran alias Sadie 
Major Carnac, 386 
Mr. Henry Vansitia.-. 387 
Mr. Ellison, 387 
Mr. Betteson, 387 
Md. Taqi, Kha n. S'- j 
Major Adams, 390 
Malkar, 391 
Major Munro, 393 
Mir Md. Kazem Khan. 

Madak, 393 
Md. Masum, 393 
Malacca, 400 
Malabar, 401 

Malik Bedar Khilji, 85, 93 
Multan, 86 

Muizuddin Kaiqubad Sultan, 88, 
89 

Malik Firuz Bajab, 96 
Mal& Yusuf, 97 
Malik Firuz, 99 
k^lik Tajuddin, 103 
Malik Saif uddin, 103 
Muazzamabad, 108, 111 
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Malik Andil, sumamed Firiiz 
Shah, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126 
Muzzafar Shah, 126, 127, 128, 129 
Malik Badr Diwana, 126 
Mecca or Makkah, 128, 157, 279 
Medina, 279 
Mai Eunwar, 132 
Musnnder Ghazi. 132 
Mosques, 133, 143 
Madrassahs or Colleges, 133 
Makhdnm Alam, 138, 134 
Malik Marjan, 136 
Ma^dum A^i Sirajuddin, 136 
^ Mirza Dost Beg, 140 
^Mir Haidar Beg Quchin, 141 
^Mirza Hendal, 142, 143 
^^ulla Muhammad Aziz, 144 
gi|nhammad ^,au, 146, 147 
j^j^^uhammad Salim Shah, 146, 152 
gj^gU’^ammad Khan Sur, 146 
jjhammad Shah Adil, 147, 148, 

gggWO, 160, 161 

gg^bariz Khan. 147, 149 
gg,iyan Sulaiman Kararani, 147, 
Ba 152, 165 

ggtughalmari, 154, 155, 158 
g,duzzafar Kh an. 156, 163, 164, 165 
gJdirza Kamran, 157 
pMokamah, 158 
' Masum Khan. 166, 175 
Mahhah Ali Khan. 165 
Mitti, 165 

Marzban-i-Bhati, 166 
Mirza Hakim, 173 
Mutaqad Khan. 174, 178, 179, 194 
Muqqarab Shan, 374 
Muazzam Khan. 175, 177, 205, 211 
Mukkaram Khan, 175, 205, 207, 
211 0 
Mamriz Khan. 178, 179 
Miyan Isa Khan. 178 
Mirza Ghaus Beg, 180 o 

Md. Sharif, 180 
Mando; 181, 186, 212 


Mirza Safshikan, 181 
Mirza Husain Safavi, 181 
Mirza Saituddin Safavi, 181 
Malwa, 182 

Mirza Abul Husain Asaf K^n, 
182, 183 

Muhanymad Ghiaa Beg, 182, 190 
Mahabat Khan. 183, 184, 185 186, 
202 

Mirza Abdnr Bahim KhH.n -i. Kha.Ti 
an, 184, 187 
Mir Atash, 184 
Mir Mansur Badakhghi, 204 
Mirza Bustam Safavi, 206, 211 
Mirza HidaituUah, 207 
Mir Zarif, 207 
3fir Bdhr-i-Na/uiarah, 207 
Mumtaz Mahal, 208, 227 
Mir Murad, 209 
Manijah Begam, 209 
Mir Abdns Salam, s&ramed Islam 
Khan II, Magjbadi, 212 
Manik Kai, 212 
Mirza Jan Beg, 818 
Muazzam Khan Khan-i»Khanan. 
Mir Jumla, 220, 221, 223, 224, 
225, 226 

Mast Salah, 223 
Mukhalis Khan. 224 
Mir Murtaza, 225, 236, 229 
Md. Beg, 225 
Mathurapur, 225 
Md. Abid, 226 
Miana Khan. 225, 229 
Mirza Abu Talib, snrnamed Shadsta 
Khan, 227, 228, 229, 230, 231 
Magh pirates, 227, 220 
Mannar Kh an Zamindar, 222, 230, 
231 

Murad Khan. 228 
Md. Shall, 228 
Md. Sharif, 229 
Md. Beg, 229 
Mahi Order, 237 
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Madad-i-mash tenure, 244, 257 
Maulana Rumi, 245 
Mirza Hadi, surnBiined Eartalab 
Khan. 247 
Mastcmfi, 253 

Mint-towns in Hindustan, 265 
Ma/nsahdars, 258 
Muiasadi. 258 
Md. Jan, 259. 279 
Moatamunal Mulk Alauddaulah 
Jafar Khan Nasir Jang, 259 
Mnhanimadpur or Mahmudpur, 
265 

Mir Nasir, 265 
Mir Abu Tnrab, 266 
Malik Maidan, 270 
Mir Sangah, 270, 271 
Muhammed ^^an, 270 

N 

Naug^van, 3, 56 
Nazim, 6, 168 
Naib Nazim, 6 
Naib Diwan, 6 
Narain, 10 
Najhat, 10 
Nanga tribe, 12 
Naktirani, 13 
Nizamat Adalat, 27 
Noah, 19, 53 
Nubah, 19 

Nawab Saif Khan, 36, 261, 369 
Nnr Qutbu-l-Alam, 46, 111, 114, 
115, 116, 117. 137 
Note on Sarkare of Bengal, 46 
Nadiah, 49, 51, 62, 63 
Noj G-ouriah, 51 
Namcdh Ehuaman, 54 
Nasrat Shah, 60, 129, ISO, 137, 134, 
136 

Nar Koti, 69 
Namakdi, 65 
Nizamuudin, 87, 88 
Nasir Khan, 119 


Nasir Shah, 120 ^ 

Nizamuddin Ahmad, 128 
Nasib ghah, 137, 134 
Nasiruddin Abnl k^jahid Ma1[L> 
mud Shah. 126 
Nasib E^han, 141 
Nizam EGian Sur, 149 
Nawab ^an Jahal^^l, li'-', i 
Nizamat, 168 

Nnr Jahan Nmpreso. ^3 T4 170, 
172, 206, 207 
Nawazish Khan, ^4 
Narbada, 187 ^ 

Nurullah, 192 < f- 

Nizamnl Mulk, 200 590 
Nizam Shah. 200 
Nawab Mukkaranj^^PlQ^^^t; 
Nawab Fidai Kh g 
Nawab Qasim £b|ji(||[|PHPWw 
Nawab Azam Khan 210 114 
Nawab Islam Kha ^ 11 
Nawab Itaqad Kb 2J » 

Nawwrah, 215, 229 
Narainganj, 224 
Nawab Ibrahim Kqiu 
234, 235 

Nawab Shnjaudd, 

228, 285, 287, 288. 

Noakbali, 230 
Nurullah Shan, 232 i ” 

Neamat Khan. 233, SCa 
News-letters, 262 
Nawab Jafar Khan. 28 
280, 283, 284, 288 to '•.2 
Nazir Ahmad, 267, 280 
Nafisah Khanam or Begam, 266, 
304, 305, 322, 320 
Nijat Khan. 278® 

Naiaf, 279 

Nadir ghah, 287, 307, 308, 309 
Nawab Sarfaraz Khan. 308, 309, 
o 310, 311, 312, 313 
Nawab Alivardi Khan Mababat 
Jang, 321 to 362 
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Nawab Sirajuddaulah, 363 to 377, 
413 

Kawazish Md. £ban, 292, 323, 
354, 357 

Hamdar Kha n Main, 296 
Kumllab Zamiudar, 300 
Nagpur, 338 

Navrab Vazirul Mulk Safdar Jang, 
360 


Nawab Bairam Khan. 363 
Nawabganj, 368 
Nazirpnr, 876 
Nawab Mahabat Jaug, 376 
'-Nawab Jafar Ali Khan alias Mir 
Jafar, 380, 385, 397, 413 
fawab Sadiq Ali Khan alias 
liran, 380, 382 

Wab Qasim Ali Khan alias 

^ , lir Qasim, 384, 386, 388, 391, 
DalEy 

rab Imtiaz Kh an. 384 
^ab Vazir Shujauddaulah, 386, 
892, 394, 397,413 
ilmddaulah, 386 
jj^^do Kumar, 393 
.iwal) Xaimnddaulah, 397 
‘fm.xb Md. Ri/a Khan Muzzafar 
jjrJang, 307 

^awab Sail uddaulah, 397 
■vawab Mubarakaddaulah, 397 


Nak, 407 

Nawab Abdur Bahim Kha n-i- 
Khanan. 408 

Nawab Muzzafarjang, 411, 412 
Nizamul Mulk Asafjah, 411 
Nawab Nizamuddaulah, 411, 412 
Nawab Anwaruddin Khan Gopa- 
mani, 412 

Nawab Md. Ali Kh an. 412, 413 
Nizam Ah Khan. 414 


O 

Orissa or Odessah, 15, 17, 28, 34, 
152, 153, 155. 160, 161, 165, 182, 
53 


188, 232, 247, 249, 251, 255, 274 
286, 286, 307, 323, 333, 338, 347, 
360, 398, 410, 413 
Oudh, 101, 238, 383, 413 
Osman Kh an. 166, 168, 173, 174, 
175, 176, 177, 178 

P 

Portuguese, 6, 210, 229, 230, 245, 
399, 400, 401, 402, 404, 405, 406, 
407, 408, 409, 410 
Patwari, 6, 21, 253, 254 
Patagaon, 10 
Pasiakai-pur, 10 
Pegu, 15 
Feasbari, 27 
Purab, 19, 20 

Parsutam or Puri, 19, 302, 303 
Persia, 30, 92, 255 
Prince Azam, 31, 226 
Pumiah, 36, 37, 38, ,48, 369, 367, 
368, 376 

Padma or Padda, 39 
Panjrah, 48 
Pabna, 48, 129 
Prince Sbuja's Bent-roll, 49 
Pragjatisljpur, 50 
Puranvisa, 54 

Patna or Azimabad, 61, 156, 167, 

158. 164. 196, 206, 218, 296, 355, 
368, 375, 389 

Pes^dadeans, 65 

Panduah, 97, 98, 100, 101, 104, 106, 
116, 118, 120, 133, 279 
Paiks, 125 
Pargana, 129, 256 
Pir Kha n. 171, 266, 294 
Prince Sbabjahan or Khurram, 

182. 183. 187. 188. 196, 197, 206, 
210, 409 

Prince Shahrivar. 182 [203 

Prince Parviz, 186, 196, 197, 202, 
Prince Danyal or Dnllri Ghazi_^ 
132 
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KpU, 188 
Prince Danyal, 203 
Prince Muhammad Shm'a. 218, 
215,218,219,220,221,222 
Palamow, 214 

Prince Sulaiman Shekoh. 215, 218, 
227 ^ 

Prince Murad, 216 
"Prince Anrangzeb, 216, 219, 220, 
222 

Prince Para Shekoh. 216, 218, 219, 
227 

Prince Sultan Muhammad, 218, 
220, 221, 222 
Paglaghat, 222 

Prince Azimnah-Shan. 229, 237> 
245 -246, 249, 266, 267, 283 
Prince Parra^*sir, 267, 269, 270) 
272, 273 
Pupthal, 279 
Prince Azzair Shah. 293 
Prince Kam Bakah. 293 
Prince Md, Muazzam (afterwards 
Emperor Bahadur Shah,} 293 
Fatpasar, 800 

Pancho Portuguese, 312, 319 

Peshkar, 323 

Phulwar, 326, 333 

Palasi or Plassey, 372, 375, 395 

Phulwari, 392 

Pondichery (or Bulchari) j 411, 
412 

Q 

Qazi, 6 

Qanungo, 6, 254 
Qazihata, 23 
Qatr-i-Sufed, 62 

Qutbnddft Aibak, Sultan, 62, 64, 
68, 70, 71, 94 
Qazi Jallaluddin, 76 
Qurabeg Tamar Khan . 76 
jQiramt-a iiidam, 88 
Qutbuddin Ejiilp, Suljan, 91 


Qadar Khan. 92, 93, 94, 95, 

96,97 

Qazi Sirai’uddin, IJo 
Qazi Shahabuddin. 115 116 
Qadam Baaul, 130, IL'o 
Qntb Khan. 138 
Qazi Fazilat, 143, 115 
Quli Beg, 144 
Qutlu Khan. 156, 178 
Qutbuddin Khan. 159. i7l 172, 
176 

Qasim Khan, 179, 210, ''1 

Qandahar, 180, 182 
Qutbul Mulk, 187 
Qazi Samri, 224 

Qazi Shari. 283, 284 „ 

Qamruddin Husain lOit n. 28 
309, 822 

Qasim Bazar, 295, 3bi^ 


Qadirdad ^an, 

Qandrinah, 401 
Qasim-Kotab, 41^ 

B. 

Bevenue of Beng' 1 
Bajah Mukund P 
Bajmahal, or Ak , 

189, 190, 194, 19, 

395 

Badha, 47, 142 
Baniganj, 49 
Bajah Bhagirat, 50 
Bai Mahraj, 53 
Bajah Fathaura, 56 
Bajah Madiv Bathor, 56 
Bajah Kans, 98, 111, 112, 113, 116, 
118 

Bang^ur, 42, 251, 305 
BaJ^hi, 113, 259 
Rh/dew-a-Sdlaim, 4 
Bohtas, 142, 143, 200, 390, 393, 
'■397 

Bajah Man Singh, 178 
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Bajah Bikramjit, 184, 185 
Bai Fati Das, 184 
Bajah Fartab, 191 
Bajah of Bhojpur, 191 
Eajah Bhim, 196, 196, 198 
Bajah Baran, 195 
Bamdas, 195 
Bajpnts, 204, 205 
Bajah Jaswant Singh, 216 
Bajah Bahroz of Bharakpni', 216 
Bangamati, 216, ■,:21, 251 
Bajah of Darang, 225 
Bajah Bishan Singh, 225 
Bajah Fatatn, 226 
'^ajah of Assam, 226 
^’lahmat Bann, 226 
*^jah of Tibet, 228 
Ahim Shah, 234, 236, 237, 238, 239, 
242, 243 
Singh, 238 

Har^allah Kh.an, 238 
Hinfreniie-assessment, 249 
Hal^jivan, 259, 267 
S^'Enai-ahan, 268 
Hujgjjid Khan, 269, 270, 271, 272 
H^fiul Qadr. 276 
H’(atancband, 275 
^ajah Sundar Singh, 296, 358 
^ajah of Faisutam or Furi, 302, 
y 331 

Bajah Dand Deo of Furi, 303 
Bajballab, 305, 365, 380, 383, 384, 
385, 390, 394 

Eai Baian, Diwan Alamchand, 307, 
311,312 

Bajah G-handrab Singh, 311 
Bamakant, zamindar in Bajshahi, 
315 

Bai Baian Chin Bai, 323 
Bajah Janakivam, 324, 341, 346, 
348, 359 
Bajghat, 327 

Bajah Jagardlinr Bhanj of Mor- 
bhunj, 327 


Eajah of Bardwan, 320, 390 
Bajah Hafiz Qadir, Bajah of Bati- 
pur, Khnrdah and Superinten- 
dent of Jagannath temple, 336 
Batipur, 386 
Bajah of Morbhunj, 337 
Baghoji Bhoslah, 338, 349, 351, 
352, 353 

Bamgadh, 346, 347 
Basnl Khan. 346 
Bajah Sahu, 351 
Bajah Janoji, 353, 354 
Bajah Nul Bai, 360 
Bajah Bam, 365, 366 
Bajah Bamnarain, 368, 378, 380, 
3«2, 387, 390, 395 
Bajah Manikchand, 329, 37(>\ 
Babim Khan. 311, 379, 381 
Bamnidhi, 389, 

Bai Baian Timed Bam, 390, 394 
Bajah Fateh Singh, i90 
Bajah Buniad Singh of Tikari 
390 

Bohua nails, 391 
Bajah Sahmel, 393 
Bajah Beni Bahadur, 393, 394 
Bamkishor, 394 
Bajah Sarnpchand, 396 
Bajbandari, or Bajbandar 412, 
414 

Boe, Sir Thomas, 409 
S 

Serlas^lear, 5 
Sadara. 5 
SMqdars, 5 
Swrkars, 7 

Sunargaon, 7, 25, 27, 40, 48, 81 
84, 93, 95, 96, 104, 107, 108 
Sulaimim Kararani, 16, 149, 150 
Seirul MiitaMierin, 16 
Sirajuddaulah, 27, 29, 31, 363, 
365. 366, 367, 370, 875, 1^76, 37Sr» 
381 
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Sangaldib, 24, 25, 54, 55 
Sonthal parganaB, 24 
Suraj, 5 
Sawalik, 25 

SatGraon, 29, 35, 48, 84, 94, 165 

Sutanati, 30, 247 

Sumah, 37 ( 

Sultan Ghiasuddm, 40 
8atru3it, 42 
Silhat, 43, 48, 95 
Sitataram Bai, 43, 265, 266, 267 
Shah Jallal, 43 
Shanfabad. 44 

Sher Shah, 44, 114, 129, 139, 140. 
142 

Shaikh Aloul Huq, 46 
Shad I'Akhi Siraj, 46 
Shah Muntaiabu-d-din Zarbakoah 
201 

Shah Bajavi Qattal, 201 

Sultan AlandSin Husain Shah. 48 

Suk Sen, 51 

Sada Sen, ol 

Suiajgar, 53 

Suraj, 53 

Sistan, 54 

Sassamans, 55 

Sultan Muizuddm Md Shahab- 
uddm Sdui, BUI named Md 
Ghori, 66, 59 

Syed Sabir Masud Ghazi. 64 
Sultan Mahmud ot Ghazni, 64 
Sikim, 66 

Sultan Ghiasuddm Kh il] i. 70 
Sultan Altamsh, 72 
Sultan Hasiiuddin, 71, 77,86, 91, 
93 

Saifuddiu Turk, 73 
Sultan Baziah, 75 
Sharful Mulk Sanqan, 76 
Sultan Muhammad alias IThn n. 
i-Shahid, 8b 

Sultan Muizuddin Kaiqubad, 88 
Saia Ol Sio, 89 


Sultan Jallaluddin Shiiji, 90 
Sultan Alauddm, 90 
Sultan Qutbuddin 'Sh.^ 
Sultan Qutbuddin ' 

Shama-i-Sirai. 95 
Sikandar Shah. 95, i* ^ ' 

121 

Sultan Fakhmdd 96 
Sultan Shamsudd i '•'6' 

Sultan Ghiasndd ' 

97 

Sultan Muhammad 
Shaikh Shahabnfldiai _* 
Sultan Firnz Shah ’I'' 
Snnargadhi, 107 ' 

Shaikh Anwar, 10b 
Sultanu-B-Salatm, >. ? 

Shaikh Badrul Islam ? 
Shaikh Muinuddin ->3, 'IS 
Salim Shah, 114, 1 1 
Sultan Ibrahim, 

Shadi Klia n. 119 
Sultan Sbahzada 
Sidi Badr, 126 
Syed Hnsam Sha 
128 

Sultan Alauddm, 1 
Sultan Sikandar 
Sultan Mahmud, 

Sikaudarpur, 135 

Sona Masjid,136 

Sirajuddm, 136 

Sadullahpm, 136, 140 

Saint Jallaluddin Tabnzi, 136 

Sakrigali, 139 

^aikh Khalil, 143 

Sultan Firuz Tughlak, 147 

Soobanarika, 158 

Shahbaz Kh an. 165, 166 

Sundarhan, 166 

Sher Afghan Khan. 169, 171 

Shaikh Salim, Chishti, 169, 175 

Shah lamail. 170 

Shaikh Abul Fazl Allami, 173 
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Shaikh Eabir Chighti, 174 
Syed Adam Bacha, 174, 176 
Shaikh Aohha, 174, 176 
Syed Mahmud of Barha, 174 
Shaikh Bayazid, 175 
Shujait Khan. 178 
Sharfol Mulk, 181 
Sultan MusainMirza, 181 
Shah Tahmasp, 181 
Syed Nurullah, 191 
Shaikh Farid, 191 
Shah Nawaz Kh an. 194 
, Syed Mubaiik, 196 
i^afilabad, 213 
B^ahjabanabad, 217, 218 
S^ah Neamatulla, 221 
E&huanath, 223 
ShiTugbat, .25 
Khaipd Mirzai Shazwnn. 225 
Kotjed Tatar, 225 
Keo^d Nabiruddin Khan. 225 
Kabiagosha, 225 
^rjlpani, 225 
KaiijhiBta Shan, 228, 230 
Kal^f Khan. 228 
Kap'andaz Kh.an. 230 
Kcfandip, 230 
Ke,abal Singh, 230 
Qjubha Singh, 232 
FShaikh Sadi, 232 
Sultan Kai'imuddin, 2.38, 245 
Sbahganj alias Aziraganj, 2H 
Sayurghals, 244 
Su6 Baizid, 245 
Sauda-i-khas, 246 
Saud-i-Am, 246 
Uubahs, 248 
Sairjiliat toes, 249 
Shujauddin Md. Khan. 254 
Syed Akram Kh.in, 254, 265 
Shiqdar, 256 

tiiialjinii manulaeture, 269 
Shaukat Jang, 261 
SJbali Aliiiii. 262 


Syed Bazi Khan. 265, 274, 304 
Sahebunnissa, 268 
Syed Abdullah Shan, 269, 276 
Syed Husain Ali Khan. 269, 276 
Syed Anwar, 270 
Sarfaraz Khan. 274, 284, 288 
Sultan Ba^fluddarajat, 275 
Sultan Akbar, 275 
Sultan Ncko Ser,275 
Shujait Khan. 278 
Superintendent of Mango-Sup- 
plies, 281 [287 

Samsamuddaulali Khan Dauran, 
Said Ahmad Khan, snrnamed 
Saulat Jang, 292, 332, 334 
Shnja Quli Khan. 294, 295 
Shahnagar. 298 
Shaikh Maaum, 311 
Shaikh Jahangir Khan. 311 
Shamsher Khan Quraighb 611 
Shahriar Khan. 312 ^ 

Shah Mumtaz Hindi, 312 
Salim Khan. 332 
Sikakul, 833, 334 
Sardar Khan. 334 
Shaikh Md. Masum, 346 
Syed Nur, 360 
Sndrul Huq Khan. 361 
Shaikh Murad Ali, 369 
Shahamat Jung, 381 
Syed Muhammad Khan. 389 
Sadrul Huq Kh an. 390 
Sumroo, 390, 391, 393, 396 
Suti, 390 

Shaikh Abdullah, 390 
Sarupchand, 391 
Shuja Quh Khan. 393 
Shaikh (Ihulam Qadir, 394 
Sami’i. 401, 403, 405 
Sultan Mahamnd of Gujrat, 40 1 
Surat, 404, 409, 410, 412 
Sultan Salim of Turkey, 404, 406, 
Sultan Solyman the Magnifice’ 
406 
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Saltftii Ali Akhi, 407 
Shiraz, 408 
Swally, 409 

T 

Teliagadhi, 7, 139 
Tiprah, 10, 95, 257, 300 
Tangan horse, 11 

Tughan Khan. 16 [83, 86 

Tughral, 16, 40, 58, 78, 79, 80, 81, 
Txjhagat-i-NoBiri, 16, 25, 51, 52, 60 
Tari^-i-Firm Shdki, 16, 60 
Talang, 19 

Tandah, 26, 151, 161, 162, 178, 221 
Tnran, 30, 54, 55 
Todar Mai, 47 
48 

Thomas’s Inilial Goinage, 47, 68, 
95, 96, 103 

Todar Mai's Bent-roll, 50 
Territorial slS-ength of Indepen- 
dent Mnsalman Kingdom of 
Bengal, 50 
Tartars, 64 
Tirhut. 65, 91, 101 
Turks, 59 
Tibat, 64, 65, 68 
Tibat-i-Khurd. 228 
Tamar Kha n Shamsi, 80 
Tatar Khan, 85, 92, 93 
Tnghlakabad, 91 
Tughlak ^ah, 93 
Tamaohi Bashi, 123 
Takroi, 158 

Talingana, 187, 196, 200 
Thatah, 205 
Tabsilah, 223 
Trivisa, 226 
Tiyuls, 243 
Tamgia, 249 
Tirat Konah, 342 

U 

Urfi Siirazi. 29 


Umed Khan. 7 
ITttarkul, 13, 225 
TJmar Khan, 811, 279 

X 

Valandah tribe, ^ 

VaMl-kul, 170 

Vansittart, Mr. He"ry, 387 
Vazirul Mulk, Ka’>..h .id- 

danlah, 397, 41‘» 

'Vasco da Gama, 40'’ 

Vazir Bnlaman Pas!u^, 107 
Vakildar,87 

W 

Wali, 15 

'Wilson’s Eitrly Aanalt „ 
English in Bengal. 229 
Wazir Khan. 168 
Wali Khan. 178, J'i 
Wali Beg, 263, 2-!' 

X 

Xerxes or Isfindiv ■ ■> I 

} 

Yusuf Adil Shah. u’« 

Yusuf Shall. 120, .-1,123 
Yugrush Khan. 122, 123 
Yaqub Qan, 229 

Z 

Zainuddin Ahmad Khan, 824, 352, 
357, 358, 359 
Zalim Singh, 319, 320 
Zabordast Shan, 229, 234, 235, 
236, 237 
Zaforabad, 105 
Zainnl Abidin, 180 
Zamanah Beg, 203 
Zainuddin, 222 



Zwinindtur, 238, 239, 249 
'Ziaallah ^^an, 255 
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Ziauddin ^^a J, 262, 26S, 264 
Zulfuqar Kha n. 268, 273 


Tbb End. 





